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Art.  I. — Esquisse  Morak  et  Politique  des  Etats^Unis  de  VAmi-^ 
rique  du  Nord,  par  Achilie  Murat,  Citoyen  des  Etats-Unis, 
Colonel  hoDoraire  dans  Tarm^e  Belge^  ci-devant  Prince  Royal 
de  Denx-Siciles.     Paris.     1832.     8vo. 

Most  pleasant  is  it  to  those  who  stand  aloof  frorn^  but  who  do  not 
therefore  watch  with  less  benevolent  interest,  the  heady  current 
of  human  affairs,  to  behold,  that  in  spite  of  innumerable  obsta- 
cles, the  small  bark  which  is  freighted  with  the  germs  of  much  of 
the  knowledge  on  which  universal  human  happiness  must  be 
based,  still  preserves  an  even  keel,  still  goes  steadily  onwards,  and 
each  day  ^better  provided,  by  the  care  of  those  who  conduct  it, 
with  all  that  is  needful  to  ensure  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
voyage.  Knowledge  is  daily  gaining  upon  the  world,  and  close  at 
hand  follows  Wisdom,  to  turn  every  fresh  accession  of  it  to  the 
purposes  of  utility.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  knowledge  which  is 
taught  in  schools,  that  dubious  kmd  resting  solely  on  authority, 
and  which,  imperfectly  understood,  rarely  produces  fruit.  The 
knowledge  we  speak  of  is  of  that  practical  kind  which  tends  to 
strengthen  the  reasoning  powers  amongst  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  and  renders  it  a  difficult  matter  to  gull  them  as  of 
yore,  with  the  coarse  devices  which  the  self-interested  and  low- 
minded  amongst  them,  whether  kings,  conquerors,  priests,  law- 
yers,  or  demagogues,  have  been  accustomed  to  set  up.  Mankind 
are  still  gullible,  it  is  true  9  their  kindly  sympathies  as  a  body, 
where  not  blighted  by  misery,  render  them  die  willing  prey  of 
the  designing ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  can  hope  to  succeed 
in  gulling  them  is  every  day  lessening,  because  a  larger  amount 
of  skill  is  required  to  overreach  their  extended  capacity.  Public 
errors  are  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  in  the  increasing  light 
of  truth,  and  once  beheld,  are  extinguished  for  ever.  As  a  mass, 
men  do  much  wrong  in  ignorance,  but  rarely  in  wilful  malice, 
unless  misery  urges  them ;  and  ignorance  alone  is  the  cause  of 
that  misery.  When  ignorance  shall  disappear  from  the  majority, 
misery  also  will  vanish.  But  mere  writing,  mere  words,  unfor- 
tunately, will  not  drive  ignorance  away.  The  school  of  practice 
seems  also  to  be  essentially  necessary.     Wise  men  have  long 
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foreseen  the  resulta  of  ignorance.  Wise  men,  had  they  possessed 
the  confidence  of  their  fellows,  might  have  applied  the  needful 
remedies ;  but  the  unscrupulous  charlatan  has  ever  enlisted  the 
passions  of  the  multitude  in  bis  service,  aqd  it  is  not  in  the  yiature 
of  passion  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom.  Still  is  the  pro- 
spect cheering ;  for  through  the  very  convulsion  which  seems  to 
be  shaking  all  things  into  hideous  ruin,  the  calm  philosopher 
who  mingles,  not  in  the  din,  who  neither  urges  nor  is  urged  by 
the  warring  mass,  can  see  the  rising  ferment  in  which  is  em- 
bodied the  dim  form  of  Truth.  The  combatants  at  times  catch 
fragments  of  her  robe,  and  are  dazzled  by  its  texture.  Yet  awhile, 
and  she  will  smile  upon  them  in  beaming  radiance,  and  they  will 
wonder  at  the  blindness  which  led  them  so  long  to  strike  at  each 
other  in  error. 

'*  Experience  maketh  fools  wise,''  says  the  proverb.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  condition  of  humanity,  that  mere  precepts  cannot 
make  an  impression.  It  is  needful  to  pass  through  the  gate  of 
experience  m  order  to  reach  conviction.  Still,  much  has  been 
done.  People  refuse  to  worship  as  of  yore,  the  senseless  idols 
which  authority  had  set  up.  They  no  longer  ask  how  long  a 
custom  has  existed,  but  what  may  be  the  utility  of  its  continuance. 
Numberless  confused  answers  are  given  both  by  the  ignorant  and 
by  the  designing,  yet  only  through  the  midst  of  this  confusion 
lies  the  pathway  to  truth.  The  clear  vision  of  the  philosopher 
can  espy  it,  but  amidst  the  Babel  of  tongues,  his  warning  voice 
will  for  awhile  be  drowned.  But  even  though  it  be  late,  the 
day-spring  will  at  last  visit  us. 

The  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  the 
production  of  M.  Achille  Murat,  the  son  of  the  Paladin  of  that 
name,  one  of  the  false  gods  whom  people  are  now  ceasing 
to  worship,  who,  by  way  of  recompense  for  the  quantity  of  human 
blood  he  shed  in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  was  by  that  remorse- 
less conqueror  made  King  of  Naples,  which,  in  the  perverted 
style  of  the  Imperial  Court,  was  considered  equivalent  to  making 
the  Neapolitans  free.  A  Bourbon  was  turned  out,  and  a  Murat 
was  brought  in.  Their  intellect  seems  to  have  been  upon  a  par, 
but  the  difference  between  them  was,  that  the  former  was  devoid 
of  physical  courage,  whereas  the  latter  possessed  a  superabund- 
ance of  it,  to  such  an  extent  indeed,  that  during  the  periods  of 
truce  while  with  the  army,  he  was  accustomed  to  engage  in  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  fioni  pure  liking  for  the  sport.  Without  "  know- 
ing the  divisions  of  a  battle  more  than  a  spinster,"  Murat  was  an 
admirable  bull-dog,  and  whenever  his  master.  Napoleon,  gave  the 
signal  for  him  to  fall  on,  he  was  an  excellent  leader  in  a  cavalry 
charge,  and  hewed  away  with  the  brawny  arm  of  a  butcher.  It 
was  therefore  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  bestow  upon  his 
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eldest  8on  the  name  of  Achillea^  and  the  iDternal  evidence  of  the 
work  before  n»  shows^  that  something  of  the  disposition  of  the 
father  has  been  inherited  by  the  sod;  that  he  would  rather 
still  be  *^  Prince  Royal  of  the  two  Sicilies/'  or,  it  may  be.  King 
of  Naples  or  any  other  kingdom^  than  **  Honorary  Colonel  of 
the  Belgic  Army/'  or  *'  Citizen  of  the  United  States/'  on  which 
he  piques  himself  with  a  species  of  mock  humiliation.  It  haa 
been  said  that  his  grandfather  was  a  pastrycook ;  his  father  be* 
came  a  king ;  he  himself  has  been,  in  addition  to  the  titles  already 
enumerated,  slave-holder,  lawyer,  and  postmaster  of  a  village 
in  Florida,  which  last  occupation  he  altogether  forgets  to  men- 
tion. This  is  more  like  an  Arabian  Night's  Tale  than  a  story  of 
modem  Europe,  and  is  another  sign  of  the  a^e  of  transition  in 
which  we  live,  wherein  good  is  constantly  workmg  its  silent  way 
out  of  evil.  In  a  long  dedication  to  Comte  Thibaudeau,  M. 
Murat  talks  much  about  rational  liberty  and  self-government,  the 
badness  of  European  governments,  and  the  goodness  of  that  of 
the  United  States.  He  describes  the  burning  delirium  with  which 
he  quitted  his  plantation  and  his  study,  and  hastened  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  French  army  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  days  of 
July ;  but  the  mode  in  which  he  talks  of  his  *'  disappointment" 

Eves  strong  suspicion,  that,  dissatisfied  with  his  career  in  the 
nited  States,  he  was  quite  willing  to  f aire  fortune  in  the  career 
of  liberty.  He  advises  the  getting  rid  of  European  armies 
by  sending  them  ''  to  make  conquests  and  work  civilization  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  which  offer  a  vast  field  wherein  French  chivalry 
may  reap  a  harvest  of  glory  ;  '*  after  the  fashion  of  ancient  Rome. 
But  their  numbers  are  to  be  recruited  from  the  mother  country. 
The  name  of  MURAT  affixed  in  large  letters  in  kingly  style  to 
his  preface,  with  the  plebeianism  of  the  christian  name  propor- 
tionately small,  clearly  points  out  one  person  whom  the  author 
thinks  fitted  to  command  these  "  armies  of  conquest  and  civili- 
zation." The  affectation  of  equality  in  principle,  and  its  prac- 
tical denial  throughout  the  volume,  form  a  most  amusing  contrast, 
notwithstanding  the  disgust  we  experience  at  the  hypocrisy. 

The  work  is  in  the  form  of  letters,  written  during  the  years 
1826  to  1832  inclusive.  A  few  of  them  appeared  in  a  small 
volume  in  the  early  part  of  1830,  while  the  author  was  still  in 
America,  and  were  reviewed  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal.* 
These  are  incorporated  in  the  present  volume.  The  author  is  a 
clever,  thoughnot  a  wise  man,  and  moreover  a  very  skilful  describer; 
tolerably  accurate  where  he  speaks  of  facts  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, but  imbued  with  much  prejudice  when  speaking  of  the  people 
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of  the  Northern  or  (as  they  are  more  frequently  called)  Eastern 
States.  Take  the  work  altogether^  it  is  perhaps  the  best  familiar 
picture  that  has  appeared  of  that  alternately  lauded  and  depreciated 
portion  of  the  globe  inhabited  by  our  Transatlantic  brethren. 
The  work  of  Mrs.  TroUope  is  a  caricature,  and  of  course  bears 
a  semblance  to  the  reality ;  but  there  is  much  absolute  untruth 
mixed  up  with  it,  and  its  general  character  is  what  a  note-book  of 
Charles  ^f  atthews  might  be  supposed  to  be.  Upon  this  showing 
only  can  the  extraordinary  sale  it  has  met  with  be  accounted  for ; 
but  it  is  a  grievous  reflection,  that  an  ill-natured  squib  of  such  a 
ijuality  should  be  so  eagerly  seized  on,  to  keep  up  the  base  conten- 
tions whereby  two  noble  nations  are  made  to  dislike  each  other.^ 
**  The  interests  of  the  two  nations  perfectly  coincide;  and  the 
open,  and  the  covert  hostilities,  with  which  they  plague  one  ano- 
ther, are  the  offspring  of  a  bestial  antipathy  begotten  by  their 
original  quarrel."t  But  though  the  facts  of  M.  Murat  may 
in  most  cases  be  regarded  as  correct,  his  inferences  must  be  re- 
ceived with  much  caution ;  for,  in  addition  to  being  a  bad  reasoner, 
he  is  evidently  under  the  constant  operation  of  prejudices,  arising 
from  an  innate  love  of  arbitrary  power,  which  he  vainly  tries  ta 
disguise  under  an  affectation  of  liberality. 

The  first  letter  treats  of  the  general  division  of  the  Union  into 
the  States,  and  his  prejudice  at  once  breaks  out,  in  speaking  of  the 
natives  of  the  New  England  States,  who  are  the  class  of  men  espe- 
cially known  by  the  name  of  Yankee8,%  though  foreigners  have  ge- 
nerally made  that  name  apply  to  the  whole  people  of  the  Union. 

*  To  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  accurate  notions  relative  to  the  United 
States,  divested  of  tlie  hasty,  partial,  and  prejudiced  views  of  tourists  and  political 
partisans,  we  cannot  recomroend  a  better  work  than  Mr.  Howard  Hinton's  "  History 
and  Topography  of  the  United  States  of  North  America/'  recently  completed  in  twa 
volumes,  4io.,  and  illustrated  with  appropriate  maps  and  engravings.  It  contains  by 
far  the  roost  complete  and  well-digested  body  of  information  relative  to  the  North  Ame- 
rican Republic  which  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  world,  written  in  a  style  of  clearness^ 
and  even  elegance,  not  usual  in  such  works.  The  first  volume  is  entirely  dedicated  ta 
the  History,  which  is  divided  into  three  books,  and  brought  down  to  the  fiftieth  year 
of  the  Republic  (l8f6.)  The  second  volume  embraces,  in  five  books,  distributed  into 
convenient  chapters,  the  important  subjects  of  Physical  Geography,  Natural  History, 
Statistics,  State  of  Society,  and  Topography.  The  labour  of  collecting,  classifying,  and 
condensing,  within  a  reasonable  compass,  such  a  mass  of  various  and  scattered  mate- 
rials, must  have  been  immense,  and  entitles  the  author  to  very  high  praise*  Not  less 
commendable  is  the  spirit  of  impartiality  which  reigns  throughout,  equally  removed 
fttim  indiscriminate  eulogy  on  every  thing  that  is  American,  or  from  unjust  depreciation. 

f  Austin's  Lecturet  on  Jwitprudence, 

i  The  word  Yanhte  b  said  to  be  an  additional  corruption  from  the  imperfect  speech 
of  the  Indians  in  endeavouring  to  pronounce  the  word  EngliMh,  which  they  called 
Yenguea.  In  Peru  there  is  a  popular  tradition  that  Ynca  Manco  Capac,  the  first  of 
the  Peruvian  dynasty,  was,  in  reality,  an  Englishman  wrecked  on  the  coast,  whence 
came  the  word  Yncas-Man.  There  was  also  an  eusting  superstition  that  the  deliver- 
ance of  Peru  from  the  Spanish  yoke  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  people  coming  from 
the  west.  When  the  Chileno  squadron,  commanded  and  partly  manned  by  English- 
men,  went  to  Pern  to  make  war  on  the  Spaniards,  together  with  the  army  of  San  Mar- 
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''There  (in  the  New  England  States)  the  men  seem  born  to  calculate 
by  pence  and  farthings  -,  but  they  rise  thereby  to  calculate  by  millions^ 
without  losing  an  atom  of  their  exactness  or  the  paltriness  of  their 
original  views.  Their  greediness  of  gain  is  beyond  all  shame^  and  they 
make  no  scruple  of  avowing  openly,  like  Petit-Jean,  that  ''  without 
money,  honour  is  but  a  disease/' 

"  This  calculating  and  avaricious  spirit  harmonizes  wonderfully  with 
the  Pharisaical  observance  of  Sunday,  which  they  call  the  Sabbath,  and 
all  the  puritanical  observances  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  of  which  most 
of  them  are  professors.  They  are  so  scrupulous  in  this  respect,  that  a 
brewer  was  publicly  rebuked  in  church  for  having  brewed  on  Saturday, 
which  had  exposed  the  beer  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  they  call 
morality,  which  they  hold  consists  much  more  in  not  swearing,  singing, 
dancing,  or  walking  on  the  Sunday,  than  in  refraining  from  the  com- 
mission of  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  This  species  of  hypocrisy  is  so 
natural  to  them,  that  the  greatest  number  of  them  practise  it  with  per- 
fect sincerity.  They  themselves  glory  in  speaking  of  their  country  as  the 
"  country  of  steady  habits  3 "  not  that  they  are  a  whit  more  virtuous, 
but  because  they  put  on  a  demure  air  once  a  week,  and  on  Saturdays 
are  contented  with  codfish  and  apple-pies.  Boston,  their  capital,  how- 
ever, abounds  with  eminent  literary  men ;  it  is  styled  the  "  American 
Athens ;"  it  was  the  cradle  of  their  liberty,  and  produced  several  of  its 
most  zealous  defenders,  men  equally  distinguished  in  council  and  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Education  is  there  much  more  diffused  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  whatever.  In  short,  they  possess  every  thing 
that  leads  to  greatness,  and  have  great  views,  without  ever  relinquishing 
that  petty  spirit  of  detail  which  follows  them  everywhere.  Everjrwhere 
you  may  recognize  a  genuine  Yankee  by  the  adroit  manner  in  which  he 
asks  questions  about  matters  with  which  he  is  perfectly  acquainted, — by 
the  evasive  way  in  which  he  answers  such  as  are  put  to  himself,  without 
ever  affirming  anything, — and  especially  by  the  dexterous  manner  in 
which  he  contrives  to  disappear  tne  moment  the  bill  is  ordered." 

With  little  that  is  positively  untrue  in  this  statement — the  stories 
of  the  brewer  and  the  apple-pies  being  of  course  merely  tales, 
characteristic  of  former  limes  rather  than  of  the  present — the 
author  has  contrived  to  give  a  very  unfavourable  picture  of  people 
whom  he  evidently  dislikes.  That  they  have  unamiable  points,  is 
true;  but  these  are  the  result  of  local  circumstances,  rather  than 
of  mental  defect.  The  New  England  States  are  the  oldest  set* 
tied,  and  the  land,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
especially  the  Western  States,  is  far  from  fertile.  A  large  annual 
surplus  of  people  is  produced  on  their  territory,  beyond  what 
there  is  food  to  support,  and,  consequently,  rigid  economy  is 
practised  by  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  remainder  emigrate 
towards  the  unoccupied  lands.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Scotch, 
become  pedlars,  dealing  in  innumerable  articles  of  small  value 

tin,  this  snpentition  did  as  good  service  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots  a»  ever  did  the 
anniversary  of  a  victory  to  Napoleon  in  inspiriting  his  troops  for  a  fresh  conquest. 
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and  easy  carriage.  Like  most  small  dealers  who  make  a  trifling 
return,  their  occupation  must  yield  a  large  profit,  or  it  would  not 
maintain  them,  and  to  increase  the  profit,  much  petty  trickery  is 
resorted  to,  as  is  common,  not  with  the  Yankees  alone,  but  with 
all  people  of  all  countries  who  follow  similar  trades.  The  scenes 
of  the  Yankee  pedling  traffic  are  commonly  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,  amongst  people  far  more  wealthy  than  them- 
selves,  and  who  are  consequently  more  easily  overreached  in  a 
bargain.  Hence  arises  the  scandal  that  the  Yankees  are  all  cheats, 
which  is  the  impression  of  the  southern  and  western  people,  who 
judge  of  a  large  body  from  what  they  have  seen  of  a  few  strag- 
gling supernumeraries,  just  as  common-minded  "Southrons"  take 
It  for  granted  that  all  Scotchmen  must  be  mean  and  covetous, 
because  limited  means  force  them  to  frugality.  M.  Murat  has 
fallen  into  this  vulgar  error.  There  may  be  much  hypocrisy  as 
well  as  much  sincerity  in  their  strict  observance  of  the  formulas 
of  their  religion,  as  there  doubtless  is  amongst  the  Scotch ;  but 
it  is  not  true  that  fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  held  in  less  horror 
than  singing  or  dancing  on  a  Sunday,  as  M.  Murat  insinuates. 
The  strongest  minds  in  the  Union  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
Eastern  States,  though,  as  is  usual  amongst  most  people  of 
mediocre  wealth,  those  minds  have  been  applied,  hitherto,  to 
trade  and  commerce,  rather  than  to  other  things  which  would 
have  given  them  more  fame  and  less  riches. 
M.  Murat  thus  speaks  of  the  Southern  States: 

"  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  the  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
constitute  properly  what  is  called  '  the  South/  Their  interest  is  wholly 
agricultural.  Long  and  short  cottons,  sugar,  rice,  and  Indian  com,  form 
their  staple  produce,  which  require  the  labour  of  blacks,  and  produce  a 
price  sufficiently  remunerating  to  prevent  them  from  employing  their 
capital  in  other  pursuits.  The  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  luxury  of  the 
climate,  second  the  labours  of  the  cultivator  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is 
much  more  advantageous  to  employ  the  negroes  in  cultivation  than  in 
manufactures.  Although  the  characters  of  the  people  of  these  different 
States  vary  considerably  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  country,  a  certain 
southern  temperament  is,  nevertheless,  observable  in  all  of  them.  The 
frankness,  generosity,  hospitality,  and  liberality  of  the  opinions  of  the 
people  have  become  proverbial,  and  form  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Yankees,  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  In  the 
midst  of  this  group,  South  Carolina  has  made  itself  remarkable  by  a 
union  of  talents  wholly  unequalled  by  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  The 
society  of  Charleston  is  superior  to  any  that  I  have  found  in  my  travels, 
either  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  respect  to  refined  and  elegant  manners ;  but  what  is  much  better 
in  the  eyes  of  persons  like  you  and  me,  who  attach  no  great  importance 
to  politesse,  it  abounds  with  men  of  real  talent^  and  is  equally  free  from 
pedaalij  and  instgnifkancc*'^ 
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The ''  frankness,  generosity^  and  hospitality/*  which  the  author 
describes,  are  precisely  those  qualities  which  do  not  depend  upon 
the  individual  man,  but  on  the  locali^  in  which  he  is  placed. 
The  Yankees  are  frugal,  because  they  have  more  mouths  than 
food«  The  Southerners  are  hospitable,  because  they  have  more 
food  than  mouths;  and,  moreover,  live  in  a  climate  which  requires 
fewer  expensive  appliances  to  constitute  comfort*  In  all  coun- 
tries thus  circumstanced,  hospitality  will  exist;  for  in  truth, 
pleasant  company  is  of  more  value  than  the  food  and  lodging 
which  is  exchanged  for  it.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  hos^ 
pitality  or  ostentation,  or  both  combined,  are  exercised  at  the 
country  seats  of  the  English  aristocracy;  but  they  are  not  found 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Hospitality  is  a  quality,  whose  very 
existence  presupposes  a  surplus  of  means  in  those  who  exercise 
it  Reduce  the  means  below  par,  and  the  hospitality  would  cease. 
Frankness,  generosity,  and  hospitality,  are  three  things  which 
much  conduce  to  human  happiness;  how  desirable  is  it  then, 
that  the  surplus  of  means  which  usually  produces  them  should 
exist  in  all  countries  alike.  But  the  generosity  which  M.  Murat 
vaunts  is  rather  of  a  questionable  kind.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
w<ird  has,  indeed,  been  very  commonly  abused.  Amongst  com- 
mon*minded  people  the  word  generosity  means  simply  the  act  of 
giving  away  any  thing,  without  reference  to  the  means  or  motives 
of  the  giver.  Thus  they  esteem  a  rich  man,  who  gives  away  a 
guineai  more  generous,  by  twenty  shillings,  than  the  poor  man 
who  gives  away  a  shilling,  though  the  proportion  of  means  may  be 
inversely  that  of  the  smount.  This  is  precisely  the  way  in  which 
the  West  Indian  character  for  generosity  has  been  gained.  They 
have  given  away  what  cost  them  nothing  to  acquire.  It  was  a 
common  remark  formerly,  that  a  miser  who  went  to  reside  in  the 
West  India  Islands  usually  became  a  liberal  man,  and  a  liberal 
man  became  a  spendthrift.  The  remark  countenances  the  fact, 
that  neither  generosity  nor  meanness  are  inherent  in  the  moral 
nature  of  the  individual,  but  vary  with  every  change  in  external 
circumstances.  People  desire  to  hoard  diose  things  only  of 
which  they  dread  a  scarcity.  They  do  not  hoard  air,  because 
there  is  enough  for  all,  and  where  food  is  in  abundance,  they  be- 
come as  regardless  of  its  expenditure.  There  is  a  far  higher 
quality,  more  worthy  to  be  called  generosity,  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  which  occasionally  prompts  individuals  to  endure  personal 
suffering  and  painful  privation,  for  the  sake  of  friendship  or  of 
public  good;  of  this  quality,  we  apprehend  more  will  b6  found 
amongst  the  Yankees  than  amongst  the  Southerners.  Some- 
thing of  hardship,  though  it  may  debase  many,  seems  to  be 
requisite  in  order  to  bring  forth  the  sterner  virtues  of  humanity. 
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That  a  man  can  behave  well  ia  prosperity  is  no  argument  for  his 
being  amongst  the  most  valuable  members  of  society.  The 
whites  of  the  West  India  Islands,  with  all  their  hospitality,  are 
not  generally  found  the  most  moral  of  men,  or  the  most  punc- 
tilious as  to  the  means  of  relieving  their  necessities  when  unac- 
customed privations  press  upon  them;  and  were  the  Carolina 
planters  reduced  to  the  same  condition,  the  same  causes  would 
probably  produce  the  same  effects.  Aa,  regards  their  "  liberality^ 
of  opinions,  which  has  become  proverbial/'  this  is  mere  verbi* 
age.  Their  liberality  is  applied  to  themselves — the  white  land-* 
holding  and  slaveholding  race — exclusively*  Put  it  to  the  test  by 
touching  upon  the  emancipation  or  education  of  the  slaves,  and 
their  liberality  will  vanish  into  furious  invectives  on  the  right  of  pro-% 
perty,  and  the  loss  they  would  incur  by  negro  education.  The 
"  elegance  of  manners  and  politeness/'  at  least  the  latter,  has 
been  produced  to  some  extent  by  the  practice  of  duelling,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  carefulness  in  word  and  deed  to  avoid 
giving  offence;  but  the  "talents,"  which  the  author  vaunts  as 
superior  to  those  of  the  Yankees,  are  very  questionable.  How 
else  is  it,  that,  in  the  question  of  the  Tariff*,  the  Southern  and 
Western  Members  of  Congress  have  been  so  often  beaten  by  the 
men  of  the  North,  in  spite  of  their  having  truth  on  their  side.* 
Speaking  of  the  States  of  the  West,  the  author  says: 

*'  Incomparably  the  largest  and  richest  part  of  the  Union,  they  will 
shortly  be,  if  they  are  not  already,  the  most  populous,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  tbey  have  power  in  their  bands,  as  well  as  luxury,  education, 
and  the  arts,  which  naturally  fiow  from  its  possession. 
^  "  Their  interest  is  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  although  the  first 
has  greatly  the  superiority.  The  character  of  the  people  is  strongly 
marked  by  a  rude  instinct  of  masculine  liberty,  frequently  degenerating 
into  licentiousness,  a  simplicity  of  morals,  and  a  rudeness  of  manners, 
sometimes  bordering  on  boorishness  and  cynic  independence.  These 
States  are  too  young  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  much  about 
their  politics ;  they  are  generally  bitter  and  ignorant." 

This  is  a  fair  description  of  the  people  whose  **  gougings  and 
nose-bitings"  were  formerly  retailed  in  England  by  unreflecting 
or  interested  travellers.  All  rude  people  have  their  modes  of 
settling  personal  disputes,  and  people  who  pass  half  their  time  in 
the  woods  are  not  likely  to  be  very  refined;  but  we  remember 
the  time  when  many  good  easy  people  in  England,  fond  of  reading 
about  horrors,  deemed  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  land  in  the 
Union  without  losing  at  least  one  eye  and  half  a  nose.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  had  they  turned  off  the  king's  highway,  on  their 

*  The  ablest  man  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  leader  of  the  Anti-Tariff  party,  is  an 
expatriated  Engiishroan— Mr.  Cooper. 
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road  to  Liverpool,  they  might  have  found,  in  most  of  the  Lan- 
cashire villages^  specimens,  of  private  battle^  wherein  the  com- 
batants lay  down  on  the  earth,  side  by  side,  to  "  kick,  ballock,  and 
bite,"  to  the  endangerment  of  eyes,  ears,  and  noses.  But  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  brutalities  of  foreign  countries  afford  a 
peculiar  charm  in  narration,  which  home  productions  can  never 
realize.  History  becomes  romance  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  a 
remote  region. 

The  following  passage  is  well  calculated  to  quiet  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  those  who  speculate  upon  a  breaking  up  of  the  Union: 

**  Here  principles  are  immovably  fixed  in  the  minds  and  hearts.  The 
people  are  unanimous  as  to  the  government.  They  only  differ  as  to  the 
persons,  and  upon  some  secondary  measures.  Shall  there  be  a  bank  es- 
tablished? Shall  there  be  a  canal  here  or  there?  Shall  there  be  a  law 
against  usury?  Shall  we  send  Mr.  So  and  So  to  Congress  ?  These  are 
the  objects  which  occupy,  not  a  stirring  and  active  minority,  but  the 
whole  nation.  People  busy  themselves  till  the  law  is  passed,  or  the 
election  is  over;  after  that  they  no  longer  talk  of  il*,  nobody  thinks  o£ 
any  further  opposition." 

And,  now  that  steam-locomotion  has  half  destroyed  distance, 
even  thus  they  may  go  on  till  the  whole  land,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  shall  be  full  of  people,  when  there  may  arise  a  cause 
of  quarrely  if  a  large  portion  of  them  find  a  difficulty  ia  procuring 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  second  letter  gives  a  lively  and  tolei^bly  accurate  view  of 
the  state  of  the  parties  called  Democrats  and  Federalists.  In  the 
third  letter  there  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  mode  of  selling  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  establishment  of  new  towns,  which  might 
delight  even  a  novel  reader;  together  with  the  whole  process 
which  is  usually  gone  through  for  the  formation  of  a  new  State. 
The  fourth  letter  treats  of  negro  slavery;  and  on  this  subject  the 
author  speaks  with  all  that  lack  of  argument  which  characterises 
a  slave-holder,  blinded  to  every  thing  but  the  one  consideration — 
that  his  "  property"  is  called  in  question. 

"  The  reasons  that  may  be  assigned  for  not  becoming  slave-proprietors 
can  only  be  of  two  kinds — of  right  or  of  calculation.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  refute  them  -,  and,  first  of  all,  to  justify  the  right  of  the  master, 
afterwards,  to  show  you  that,  at  certain  periods  of  society,  this  order  of 
things  b  as  advantageous  to  the  slave  as  to  the  master." 

Pleasant  enough,  perhaps, for  those  who  happen  to  be  masters; 
but  what  would  the  slaves  say  to  hi  M.  Murat,  being  a  master, 
takes  no  thought  of  that,  but  maintains  that  might  gives  right. 
The  samples  of  his  reasoning  are  facetious  enough. 

"  A  man  meets  with  a  lion;  he  has  undoubtedly  the  rig^t  to  appro- 
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priftte  to  himself  the  lion's  skin;  bat  tbe  lion  has  an  equally undoohled 
right  to  the  man's  flesh.  The  man  never  thinks  of  making  the  lion  ac- 
knowledge his  right  to  flay  him,  or  to  pmiiah  him  if  he  does  not  submit ; 
he  proceeds  to  force  him,  to  compel  him*'* 

This  is  the  argument  upon  which  M.  Murat  claims  a  right 
over  the  slave.  He  might  skin  and  eat  a  negro  npon  the  same 
showing.    But  let  us  go  on: 

**  Tbe  social  state  produces  great  changes  in  the  rights  of  individuals ; 
nevertheless,  the  three  following  rules  may  be  laid  down  as  certain. — 
1 .  Societies  act  towards  each  other  in  the  same  way  as  individuals  to  each 
other,  without  being  regulated  otherwise  than  by  the  individual  (natural) 
right.  2.  Societies  act  according  to  the  same  ri^ht,  towards  individuals 
who  are  strangers  to  them.  3«  The  members  ol  a  society  recover  their 
individual  independence  towards  objects,  strangers  to  the  laws  of  that 
society." 

Whereby  we  glean,  that  a  black  man  is  merely  a  s|>ecies  of 
chattel,  not  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  a  slave-holding  society  as  ft 
rational  being.  Farther  on,  the  author  argues,  that  a  master  has 
as  much  right  to  his  slave  as  he  has  to  his  horse.     But 

**  In  short,  the  slave  has  as  much  right  to  resist  his  master,  and  to 
make  his  escape,  as  the  master  has  to  appropriate  him  to  his  use,  and  to 
compel  him  to  be  obedient*  There  is  no  contract  between  them,  conse* 
quently  no  reciprocal  right,  for  one  social  right  con  only  be  founded  upon 
some  other.  The  error  has  arisen  from  this,  of  supposing  the  slave  to  be 
bound  to  a  moral  duty  of  passive  obedience,  which  is  absurd  j  for  that 
would  suppose  a  contract  where  all  the  advantages  are  on  one  side,  and 
all  the  disadvantages  on  the  other;  a  contract  null  ipto  facto.  The 
master,  notwithstanding,  has  as  much  risht  to  be  supported  by  society 
in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  over  his  slave,  as  in  that  over  his  horse.'* 

This  IS  what  a  great  sage  would  bare  called  "  lawyer's  law.'' 
What  advantages  does  the  slave  possess  ?  His  master  keeps  him 
in  working  order,  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  his  carcase,  and  would 
work  him  to  death  if  he  could  thereby  get  a  greater  profit,  and 
could  supply  the  waste  by  purchase.  Where  is  tbe  barrier  against 
"  passive  obedience?''  The  will  of  the  master,  who  is  both  ad- 
versary and  judge.  But  let  us  do  the  author  full  justice.  Hear 
what  he  says  further  on ; 

''  It  is  true,  that  there  is  no  law  to  protect  the  slave  from  his  master's 
bad  treatment  5  but  there  is  in  public  opinion  a  much  stronger  protectiofi 
than  in  all  laws ;  the  man  who  would  allow  his  passions  to  get  the 
better  of  him,  in  the  manner  I  have  seen  described  by  English  writers, 
would  forfeit  for  ever  tbe  character  of  a  gentleman,^ 

Alas  for  the  lot  of  the  poor  negroes,  if  this  be  their  only  re- 
source !  There  is  no  law  to  protect  them,  but  if  their  master 
were  to  ill  use  them,  he  would  be  esteemed  no  gentlenmn !    Just 
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snch  would  be  the  case  were  a  man  wantonly  to  ill  use  his  horses. 
Bat  alter  the  case — make  the  ill  treatment  of  the  negroes  a  matter 
of  mercantile  profit — let  a  man  be  assured  that  he  could  realize 
his  capital  by  working  his  negroes  to  death — how  long  would  this 
prestige  of  gentility  operate  beneficially  for  the  slaves?  Not  one 
hour.  The  communion  of  profit  would  make  a  communion  of 
cruehyj  and  he  would  be  esteemed  a  fool  who  failed  to  tread 
in  the  common  track.  M.  Murat  had  better  at  once  take  another 
ground,  and  seriously  set  about  proving  that  the  negroes  are  not 
men  at  all,  but  merely  inferior  animals.  So  long  as  he  fails  to 
make  good  this  position,  so  long  as  the  negroes  are  acknowledged 
to  be  men,  so  long  will  the  whites  sustain  more  degradation  in 
holding  tliem  as  slaves  than  the  blacks  do  in  being  so  held. 

"  The  public  opinion  in  the  southern  states  is,  I  believe,  that  slavery 
is  necessary,  but  that  it  is  an  evil.  1  am  far  from  looking  at  the  matter  in 
this  light;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  tempted  to  consider  it,  in  certain 
periods  of  the  existence  of  nations,  as  a  good.'*  ''  If,  in  political  economy, 
slavery  has  the  result  of  facilitating  the  peopling  of  our  southern  countries. 
Its  eflect  upon  society  is  not  less  advantageous.  The  planter,  relieved 
from  all  manual  labour,  has  much  more  time  to  cultivate  his  understand- 
ing. The  habit  of  considering  himself  morally  responsible  for  the 
£ite  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  gives  to  his  character  a  kind  of  aus- 
tere dignity  which  conduces  to  virtoe,  and  which,  tempered  by  the  arts, 
scieoces  and  literature,  contributes  to  form  of  the  southern  planter  one 
of  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  human  race.  His  bouse  is  open  to  all 
comers  with  a  generous  hospitality ;  his  purse  is  but  too  frequently  so,  to 
profusion.  The  habit  of  being  obeyed  gives  him  a  nohle^erte  in  treat- 
ing with  his  equals,  that  is  to  say,  with  every  white  man,  and  an  inde- 
pendence of  ideas  in  political  and  religious  matters,  which  form  a  per- 
lect  contrast  with  the  reserve  and  hypocrisy  which  we  too  often  meet 
with  in  the  North.  Towards  bis  slaves  his  conduct  is  that  of  a  father 
rather  than  a  master,  for  be  is  too  powerful  to  be  cruel.'' 

"  Compare  the  elections  in  the  great  cities  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South ;  what  tumult  in  the  one,  what  calm  in  the  other?  In  the  North 
the  tnferior  classes  of  society  take  possession  tmnultuoosly  of  the  place 
of  election,  and,  by  their  indecent  conduct,  drive  from  it  as  it  were  every 
wdi-cducated  aod  enlightened  man.  In  the  S«Nith,  on  the  contrary,  aU 
the  inferior  classes  are  black,  tongue-tied,  slaves.  The  educated  classes 
coDdnct  the  elections  quietly  and  rationally,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  that 
alone  that  the  superiority  of  talent  exhibited  by  the  southern  members  in 
the  Congress  is  attributable.'^ 

Be  it  remarked,  en  passant,  that  the  author  himself  was  for 
aever^  years  one  of  the  slaveholders  whom  he  represents  as  such 
''  perfiect  models  of  the  huouin  race." 

"  In  all  eountries,  and  at  all  times,  a  great  majority  of  mankind  is 
condemned  to  subsist  by  manual  labour,  and  1  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  this  pofftion  of  society  is  much  mora  happy  and  much  more  use- 
ful in  a  state  of  slavery  than  in  any  other.    Compare  the  lot  of  our  ne« 
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grots,  well  clothed,  well  fed,  with  no  care  for  the  morrow  and  no 
anxiety  for  their  family  ^  compare  them,  I  say — not  with  the  degraded 
race  of  free  negroes  and  mulattos,  having  the  whole  weight  of  liberty 
without  a  single  one  of  its  advantages,  but — ^with  the  white  labourers  of 
Europe,  working  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  and  constantly  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  both  them  and  their  families.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  our  negroes  are  not  only  much  happier  than  the  operatives  of  the 
English  manufacturing  towns,  but  even  than  the  peasantry  generally 
throughout  Europe.'* 

If  this  argument  be  a  good  one,  England  is  at  present  in  a 
most  false  position.  The  ministry  and  the  people  are  in  fault, 
and  the  plans  of  the  Holy  Alliance  are  those  best  calculated  to 
promote  human  happiness.  All  the  industrious  classes  of  all 
countries,  whether  whites  or  blacks^  ought  to  be  slaves,  and  the 
days  of  July  must  be  held  as  the  overthrow  of  human  happiness. 
M.  Murat  assuredly  ought  not  to  have  been  persecuted  in  the 
manner  he  complains  of,  by  the  European  powers ;  for  he  is  evi- 
dently a  good  friend  to  their  system,  and  it  were  wiser  for  them  at 
once  to  admit  him  into  their  clique,  parvenu  though  he  be. 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  kept  a  school  when  he  could  no  longer  rule 
grown  people;  and  M.  Murat,  the  Ex-prince  Royal,  takes  to 
governing  black  slaves  in  America.  But  his  argument  is  un- 
sound. It  may  be  true  that  the  present  condition  of  the  free 
workmen  of  England  is  physically  worse  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can slaves ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  former  can  im- 
prove their  condition  indefinitely,  by  the  exercise  of  their  own 
energy  and  discretion ;  whereas  nothing  which  the  latter  can  do, 
short  of  operating  upon  the  fears  of  their  masters,  can  help  them. 
It  is  said  m  the  old  classic  fable,  that  when  the  box  of  Pandora 
was  opened,  evils  innumerable  flew  about  the  world,  but  Hope 
remained  at  the  bottom.  The  black  slaves  have  no  hope,  be- 
cause their  masters  will  ever  keep  them  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  in 
ordej:  to  rule  them  more  easily ;  but  with  regard  to  the  European 
workmen,  whenever  they  resolve  to  limit  the  supply  of  labour  to 
the  demand  there  is  for  it, — in  other  words,  whenever  their  num- 
bers cease  to  be  above  the  existing  supply  of  food, — they  will 
gradually  rise  in  the  scale  of  happiness,  and  be  perfectly  capable 
of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  freedom,  which  M.  Murat  ap- 
pears to  consider  them  at  present  unfitted  for.  But  what  must  be 
the  state  of  a  man's  intellect  who  can  seriously  declare  that  the 
possession  of  black  slaves  **  gives  to  the  character  a  species  of 
austere  dignity  which  conduces,  to  virtue?"  If  dignity  there  be, 
it  would  rather  be  found  in  the  poor  slave  who  bears  with  pa- 
tience the  injustice  of  his  lot,  than  in  the  inflictor  of  the  injustice. 

'*  Bad  is  all  slavery,  but  far  less  degrading, 
To  black  mea  traded,  than  to  white  men  trading  !*' 
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Much  has  been  vrritten  on  both  sides  of  the  question  with  re- 
gard to  negro  slavery,  but  it  has  been  rather  with  the  furious 
Sirit  of  partizanship^  than  in  the  calmness  of  philosophic  research, 
e  can  more  readily  excuse  the  philanthropists  for  their  enthuiasm, 
because  they  err  in  behalf  of  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature; 
but  we  regret  that  they  should  injure  their  cause  by  it.     Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  represent  the  blacks  as  capable  of 
equalling  the  whites  in  intellect  if  they  were  instructed.    This  is 
not  true  of  the  present  race,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  future 
times;  and  M.  Murat  is  partly  correct  in  affirming,  that  ''  the 
black  race  of  men  is  incontestably  inferior  to  the  white."    If 
proofs  were  wanting,  look  at  the  fact,  that  in  the  West  India 
islands,  one  white  man  holds  nearly  ten  black  men  in  a  state  of 
forced  subjection,  which  is  most  distasteful  to  them.     Were  the 
case  reversed— one  black  holding  ten  whites  in  forced  subjection 
— ^how  long  would  it  endure?     Not  a  day.    The  very  working 
tools  would  prove  the  weapons  of  freedom.     But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Haiti,  the  negroes  have  never  been  able  to  get  up  an 
effective  plot;  they  are  evidently  infirm  of  purpose:  and  even  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  when  the  Maroons  *  had  beaten  the  white 
troops,  they  were  frightened  into  submission  by  some  twenty 
bloodhounds  and  chasseurs  brought  from  Cuba — frightened  even 
without  seeing  them.     What  peculiar  excellence  have  the  negroes 
ever  been  found  to  possess?     There  have  been  many  good  me- 
chanics amongst  them,  and  some  writers,  poets  inclusive.     But 
what  have  they  been,  more  than  mere  imitators?  No  great  inven- 
tion, no  books  of  high  merit,  have  been  produced  by  them.     Their 
physical  construction  is  awkward  and  unshapely;  their  heads  be- 
tray DO  capacity  for  the  developement  of  high  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  their  power  of  language  is  exceedingly  imperfect.   Cun- 
ning in  them  for  the  most  part  supplies  the  place  of  what  in  the 
whites  is  wisdom.     Professor  Lawrence  says  of  them — 

''  To  expect  that  the  Africans  can  he  raised  hy  any  cultare  to  an 
equal  height  in  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  energy  with  Europeans, 
appears  to  me  quite  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  hope  that  the 
bml-dog  may  equal  the  greyhound  in  speed :  that  the  latter  may  be 
taught  to  hunt  by  scent,  like  the  hound;  or  that  the  mastiflf  may  rival  in 
talents  and  acquirements  the  sagacious  and  docile  poodle."t 

What  remedy  is  there  then,  our  readers  will  ask?  Must  Ame- 
rica ever  be  cursed  with  the  infliction  of  slavery?  M.  Murat  has 
answered  the  question,  and,  we  think,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

*  From  the  Spaoish  word  dmamm,  signifying  toiU,  unconqu€fed* 
f  We  do  not  agree  widi  the  professor  as  to  what  mny  be  in  fatnre  timeSi  but  confirm 
hjaopiaaoo  as  to  tlie  present  existing  race. 
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''  Formerly  davery  was  general  in  the  United  States,  l|Qt  in  propor- 
tion as  free  labour  has  become  cheaper,  the  legislatures  have  abolished  it. 
The  same  thing  is  now  taking  place  under  our  eyes  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  where  the  population  having  increased,  the  price  of  labour  and 
of  negroes  has  diminished.  The  proprietors  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  they 
can)  these  negroes  are  purchased  for  the  new  states,  in  which  labour  la 
dear.  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  scarcely  any  slaves  in  these  two 
states,  and  the  legislatures  will  do  well,  for  form's  sake,  to  abolish  slavery 
in  them.  The  same  thing  will  happen  in  time  in  all  the  states,  present  and 
future,  and  the  Union  will  be  at  last  fairly  rid  of  this  domestic  plague." 

This  is  precisely  the  mode  in  which  the  abolition  of  slavery 
must  take  place  in  the  Union,  for  to  suppose  that  the  slave- 
holders will  give  up  what  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  their 
property,  and  many  of  them  possessing  no  other  property,  is  a 
hopeless  case,  because  they  have  the  power  of  maintaining  it;  and 
if  the  negroes  were  enlightened  enough  to  give  regular  battle  for 
their  freedom,  the  whites,  from  their  superior  intelligence,  would 
slaughter  them  by  thousands.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  once 
rambling  over  the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia,  formerly 
the  property  of  General  Washington,  and,  having  lost  bis  way, 
entered  into  conversation  with  an'  old  negress,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  burst  into  a  long  tirade  against  the  Virginian  land« 
bolders,  who  were  selling  off  their  slaves  to  the  southern  markets, 
and  in  some  cases  giving  them  their  freedom.  She  herself  had 
formerly  been  a  slave  on  the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  but  had 
been  free  six  years^  and  concluded  by  wishing  that  she  were  a 
slave  still,  for  in  that  state  she  had  nothing  to  think  of,  whereas, 
being  free,  she  could  hardly  make  a  living.  Let  not  the  anti* 
abolitionists  quote  this  as  an  evidence  in  their  favour.  It  is  but 
another  proof  added  to  the  many  others,  how  debasing  a  thing 
slavery  must  be  when  it  deprives  human  beings  of  the  capacity  of 
self-dependance. 

The  test  of  experience  has  made  it  very  clear,  that  the  whites 
and  blacks  cannot  live  on  one  territory  in  a  state  of  equality,  any 
more  than  the  whites  and  red  men.  They  never  mix,  except  to 
assume  the  position  of  master  and  servant,  or  of  master  and  slave. 
They  cannot  associate  together,  for  they  are  incapable  of  con* 
versing  upon  the  same  subjects;  and,  moreover,  the  peculiar 
odour  emanating  from  the  bodies  of  negroes,  even  when  cleanly, 
more  especially  in  a  warm  climate,  renders  them  personally  un- 
pleasant to  white  people.  Those  who  have  not  lived  amongat 
them  cannot  judge  of  this  matter,  but  those  who  have  will  readily 
agree  to  our  statement.  There  are  individuals  of  the  white  races 
from  whom  a  strong  musky  odour  is  emitted,  unpleasant  enough, 
it  is  true,  but  not  comparable  \yith  that  of  the  negro,  which  re-^ 
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Minbkf  that  exuding  from  the  loake,  the  crocodile,  and  the 
beetle. 

Whenever  the  black  ilaves  shall  acquire  knowledge,  and  the 
power  of  consecutive  thinking,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  not  sub* 
mit  to  remain  slaves.  They  will  either  acquire  their  freedom  by 
concession  or  force,  or  they  will  cut  the  throats  of  the  whites  as 
they  did  in  Haiti,  or  lose  their  own  lives  in  the  attempt.    The 

Suestion  is«  how  shall  this  be  prevented?  In  the  case  of  the 
Lmerican  continent^  by  exportation  to  Africa.  In  the  case  pf  the 
West  India  Islands^  by  the  abdication  of  the  whites,  whose  claim 
to  compensation  should  meet  with  liberal  consideration;  Possibly 
the  slaves  would  be  willing  to  work  out  their  own  freedom  if  the 
matter  were  fairly  put  to  them.  Some  persons  have  speculated 
on  the  possibility  of  the  aegro  race  being  absorbed  by  intermar- 
riage with  the  whites.  But  even  could  this  be  accomplished,  we 
should  be  loth  to  see  it  take  place,  because  it  would  much 
deteriorate  a  race  which  is  greatly  superior  to  the  other.  It 
would  be  a  long  stride  backwards  in  civilization.  Were  the  race- 
horse intermingled  with  the  cart  horse,  the  produce  would  imper- 
fectly possess  the  qualities  of  both.  The  world  is  wide  enough 
to  hold  both  black  and  white  nations  on  its  surface,  and  when 
there  shall  be  no  causes  of  collision  between  them,  they  will  cease 
to  inflict  mutual  injury.  Oh  that  a  man  of  black  blood  might 
arise,  to  work  out  the  regeneration  of  his  race  in  Africa,  to  undo 
the  work  of  which  the  protector  of  the  Red  Indians,  the  philan- 
thropic but  unwise,  and  consequently  unjust.  Las  Casas.  was  the 
original  projector, — the  horrible  and  atrocious  slave  trade,  and  its 
results ! 

The  fifth  letter  gives  an  account  by  no  means  flattering  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  Union.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  must 
observe,  that  the  author's  ideas  are  entirely  those  of  the  conti- 
nental ulira^Uberal  school,  of  men  with  whom  **  religion"  and 
'*  superstition"  are  synonimous  terms — who  regard  all  outward 
forma  of  religion  as  a  mere  farce,  and  all  who  practise  them  as 
bigots*  knaves,  or  hypocrites.  Such  opinions  will  not  be  received 
with  much  favour  or  respect,  either  in  America  or  this  country. 
The  sum  total  of  his  conclusions,  very  complacently  stated,  is,  that 
"  the  great  current  of  opinions,  of  literature,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  age,"  will  sweep  away  the  church,  and  "  finally  destroy  the 
Christian  religion ; '  and  that  this ''  destruction"  has, ''  perhaps," 
made  greater  progress  in  the  United  States  than  is  generally  sup* 
posed.  As  an  active  but  insidioui  co-operator  in  this  work  of 
"  destruction,"  he  enumerates  the  sect  of  Unitarians,  which,  by 
his  account,  has  made  great  progress  lately  at  Boston,  and  now 
includes  almost  every  man  of  eminence  in  that  city  among  its  con- 
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Terts.  The  Unitarians,  we  may  remark,  whatever  M.  Murat  may 
think,  are  a  Christian  sect,  and  would  disclaim,  we  doubt  not,  as 
indignantly  as  every  other  sect  of  Christians,  the  idea  of  being 
associated  in  any  such  design  as  is  here  imputed  to  them. 

The  sixth  letter  is  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice,  and  the  rapturous  mode  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  his 
profession  of  an  advocate,  or  what  we  should  call  a  practising  bar- 
rister, gives  sufficient  evidence  that  he  has  a  strong  family  liking 
for  tl^at  species  of  justice  which  the  longest  sword  or  the  shrewd- 
est  wit  can  procure.  He,  evidently,  neither  understands  juris* 
prudence  nor  legislation,  and  cares  nothing  for  laws  except  as 
they  open  to  him  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  that  species  of  chi* 
canery  which  enables  the  man  of  ready  wit  to  take  advantage  of 
his  duller  opponent.  *  No  man  of  a  rightly  constituted  mind  could 
have  deliberately  published  tlie  following  remarks.  They  might 
have  served  for  an  after-dinner  jest,  but  as  a  digested  opinion,  they 
mark  the  utterer  for  one  unfitted  to  be  trusted  with  authority  over 
his  fellows. 

''  To  me,  in  fact,  nothing  is  at  all  comparable  to  the  interior  of  a 
tribunal.  I  could  pass  my  whole  life  with  pleasure  there,  even  if  I  were 
forced  to  be  bat  a  silent  spectator.  People  talk  of  the  theatre !  it  is  but 
a  feeble  and  blundering  copy  of  a  court  of  justice.  Here  we  have  the 
reality.  Tragedy,  comedy,  farce  and  melo-drama,  are  all  to  be  found 
here,  and  the  actors  are  much  better  than  those  on'  the  stage,  because 
what  they  represent  are  the  passions  which  they  really  feel ;  I  speak  of 
the  suitors  and  the  witnesses.  It  requires  one  to  have  practised  to  know 
the  pleasure  arising  from  following  up  an  idea, — of  buuting  out  a  law 
which  seems  to  evade  your  search  through  twenty  volumes, — to  drive  it 
from  one  entrenchment  to  another.  When  you  have  got  hold  of  it  at 
last,  after  verifying  a  thousand  quotations,  what  a  triumph !  A  very 
different  one,  indeed,  from  that  of  catching  a  red-fox  after  a  chase  of 
twenty  miles !  You  arrive  at  the  court ;  with  what  pleasure  you  enjoy 
the  surprise  which  your  discovery  causes  to  the  adverse  party.  He 
wishes  to  postpone  the  trial — ^you  will  not  consent  to  it :  it  must  imme- 
diately proceed.  The  examination  of  the  witnesses  commeoces — all  are 
on  his  side — until  you  cross-examine  them.  I  know  nothing  more 
amusing  than  to  cross-examine  a  witness,  half  rogue,  half  fool,  who  has 
been  well  tutored  by  the  adverse  party,  before  a  good  jury.  What  art 
it  requires  to  make  him  contradict  himself,  and  after  that,  how  easy  it  is 
to  destroy  the  fabric  of  reasoning  of  one's  adversary !  The  pleadings 
follow:  then  the  advocate  becomes  an  actor ^  it  is  the  finest  part  of  the 
whole  business :  and  when  he  has  played  his  part  well,  whether  the  cause 
is  won  or  lost,  he  carries  home  the  consciousness  of  having  done  all  that 
was  possible  to  do,  and  his  client,  even  if  he  is  the  loser,  joins  in  the 
unanimous  applause  bestowed  on  his  exertions  by  the  court  and  the 
auditory.  So  that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  cause,  it  always 
furnishes  the  advocate  with  the  means  of  triumph.     I  cannot  speak  of 
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the  profession  otherwise  than  con  amore,  for  the  happiest  hoars  of  xny 
life  are  those  which  I  have  devoted  to  it.'* 

What  a  base  kind  of  ambition  is  developed  through  the  whole 
of  this  passage !  How  strongly  marked  is  the  self-same  spirit 
which  made  of  the  elder  Murat  a  soldier  of  fortune!  What  a 
disregard  of  every  thing  but  intensely  selfish  objectSi  which  would 
lead  him  to  sacrifice  the  whole  human  race  for  the  gratification  of 
individual  ambition.  Elsewhere  he  praises  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  but  what  a  libel  is  it  on  them,  that  he  should  have  been 
enabled  to  extract  from  them  so  much  tyrannous  delight,  hunting 
their  meaning  through  twenty  volumes,  to  secure  a  cause  right  or 
wrong,  perchance  to  crush  the  helpless  or  aid  the  guilty,  playing 
the  part  of  an  actor  in  real  scenes,  either  of  tragedy  or  comedy, 
and  then  describing  it  all  with  infinite  gusto,  as  a  thing  far  prefer- 
able to  hunting  a  red  fox  twenty  miles !  Are  human  beings  only 
made  for  sport  to  such  men  as  this  ?  We  fear  that  these  feelings 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  even  in  England.  At  a  meeting  of 
barristers,  at  which  we  were  present,  the  conversation  happening 
to  turn  upon  a  member  who  was  expected  to  retire  from  practice, 
an  Irish  barrister  of  some  eminence,  a  liberal  man  on  all  public 
subjects,  remarked:  *'  Retire!  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing f 
What  can  he  do  if  he  retires?  Can  any  amusement  of  fox-hunting 
be  so  full  of  sport  as  man-hunting?  Making  ducks  and  drakes 
of  other  people's  property,  without  personal  riak,  and  being  paid 
for  it  iu  addition !  No,  no !  No  lawyer  likes  to  retire  after  he 
has  once  got  into  practice.'*  If  M.  Murat  was  so  delighted  with 
the  practice  of  *'  man-hunting,"  as  an  advocate  in  the  United 
States,  why  did  he  leave  it  and  his  postmaster's  situation  ?  We 
suspect  that  he  preferred  the  shorter  process  of ''  man-hunting^'  by 
means  of  musquet  and  sabre  in  Europe.  We  hope,  sincerely, 
that  he  may  not  have  the  means  of  gratifying  his  wishes. 

From  the  seventh  letter,  which  gives  a  good  general  account  of 
the  existing  laws  in  the  Union,  we  extract  the  following  sentence, 
in  which  there  would  be  much  good  sense,  supposing  that  all 
lawyers  were  philosophers. 

''  In  a  theocracy,  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  priests ;  under  a 
military  despotism,  in  those  of  generals^  in  a  country  governed  by  laws. 
It  is  just  that  their  interpreters  and  their  ministers  should  be  the  govern- 
ors. And  we  are  well  governed,  and  I  look  upon  this  influence  of 
lawyers  upon  the  government  as  the  strongest  guarantee  of  our  liberties. 
And  it  is  to  that  consummation  that  Europe  will  come,  in  proportion  as 
liberty  shall  be  better  understood  in  that  part  of  the  World." 

The  eighth  letter  treats  of  the  army,  navy,  and  Indian  popula- 
tion.    Six  thousand  men  is  the  total  amount  of  the  army,  which 
you  XI.  i^o.  XXI.  c 
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is  oot  maiotaiiied  for  die  purpose  of  keeping  the  populace  iu 
order,  as  is  the  fashion  of  most  other  countries,  but  for  the  pur* 
pose,  principally,  of  garrisoning  a  frontier  line  of  some  thousand 
leagues,  all  round  the  Union.  The  artillery  occupies  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic;  the  infantry  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
frontiers  of  Missouri,  ^nd  the  Arkansas  territory,  chiefly  as  a  se- 
curity against  the  Indian  tribes.  The  following  is  a  very  correct 
statement. 

*'  The  present  army  can  only  be  considered  ss  the  skeleton  or  the 
nursery  of  a  much  lar^  one ;  it  is  destined,  so  to  speak,  to  preserve  the 
tradition  of  military  usages  and  regulations.  The  officers  of  whom  it  is 
composed  are,  in  general,  very  good,  and  in  the  event  of  a  war,  would 
he  immediately  promoted  to  superior  grades,  and  distributed  among  the 
new  regiments  that  would  be  raised.  What  would  be  most  wanted  would 
be  good  non-commissioned  officers,  which  make  the  basis  and  the  nerves 
of  every  good  army. 

*^  The  real  military  strength  of  the  United  States  consists,  not  in  its 
army,  bat  in  its  militia.  Every  citizen  forms  part  of  it  up  to  an  age  which 
varies  in  the  different  states ;  for  if  the  army  belongs  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment, the  militia  depends  entirely  on  the  several  states." 

Whoever  has  travelled  in  the  Union  will  instantly  recognize  the 
fidelity  of  the  following  picture. 

"  But  it  is  the  militia  of  the  west  and  of  the  south  which  you  should 
see.     A  regiment  of  mounted  ri/kmen,  that  is  to  say,  of  men  inured  to 
all  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  the  almost  savage  life  of  a  first  esta- 
blishment, each  of  them  mounted  on  a  horse  which  he  knows  perfectly, 
armed  with  his  trusty  rifle,  to  which  both  he  and  his  family  have  been 
indebted  for  many  a  dinner  in  time  of  need.    These  people  laugh  at  every 
sort  of  fatigue  3  to  them  a  campaign  is  a  real  party  of  pleasure.  They  are 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  woods,  and  know  how  to  find  their  way  by 
the  son  and  the  bark  of  the  trees,  folio  wing  an  enemy  or  a  stag  by  the 
scent;  in  this  they  are  aided  by  their  dogs,  for  each  of  them  has  a  dog  with 
him.   They  wear  no  uniform ;  every  one  comes  in  the  dress  be  wears  in  his 
daily  occupation,  which  has  been  spun  and  woven  by  bis  wife,  from  the 
cotton  which  he  has  himself  planted.  A  bat,  made  of  palm-leaves  plaited, 
covers  a  face  which  has  been  bLickened  by  the  smoke  of  the  bivouac.  An 
otter's  skin,  neatly  folded  and  sewed  together,  contains  his  ammunition, 
his  materials  for  kindling  a  fire,  and  his  small  allowance  of  tobacco.     A 
knapsack  behind  the  saddle  carries  provisions  for  himself  and  his  horse. 
The  animal  is  not  more  nice  on  that  bead  than  his  master.  A  few  hand- 
fiils  of  Indian  com  per  day  content  bim  ;  but  in  the  evening,  on  arriving 
at  the  camp,  he  is  unsaddled,  unbridled,  and  with  two  of  bis  feet  tied 
together,  is  turned  loose  into  the  woods,  where  a  rich  grass  quickly  pro* 
vides  hinp  with  a  frugal  supper.     Discipline  is  not  very  rigid  with  such  a 
troop.     No  regular  movements ;  every  man  makes  war  for  himself,  and 
as  it  were,  instinctively.    It  is  a  bunting-party  on  a  great  scale ;  and  yet 
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thtst  m  tlM  troops  wbidi  most  diltiiigviBhed  tbemtelves  io  llie  \mk  ntfev 
and  wbo  repoUed  the  English  at  the  little  of  New^Orleaat." , 

The  philosopher  who  contemplates  the  result  of  this  battle  will 
rejoice  over  the  result,  not  because  those  who  won  happened  to 
be  Americans  or  republicans,  but  because  those  who  lost  were 
invaders.*  After  a  just  eulogium  on  the  high  state  of  maritime 
science  and  skill  in  the  United  States^  the  author  states  that  in 
case  of  a  war  it  might  be  difficult  for  them  to  find  sailors.  We 
have  not  much  patience  with  the  pugnacious  disposition  which 
leads  M.  Murat,  like  Captain  Basil  Hall,  always  to  be  calculating 
on  wars,  even  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  their  tnitier;  but,  not- 
withstanding, we  pause  to  extract  the  following  accurate  remark : 

Notwithstanding,  thert  is  one  consideration  which  consoles  me  j  and 
that  is,  that  no  war  can  be  undertaken  that  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  will 
of  the  majority.  An  unpopular  war  can  never  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  States»  and  if  the  people  wish  for  war  they  will  know  bow  tO 
carry  it  on/' 

With  regard  to  the  race  of  Red  Indians,  the  author  talks  much 
good  sense,  and  also  some  absurdities.  We  agree  with  him  that 
it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  disappear  by  intermarriasv 
with  the  whites,  because  the  white  race,  being  decidedly  toe 
finest,  should  be  preserved  free  from  an  inferior  intermixture. 
But  the  idea  that  a  people  who  take  little  or  no  thought  for  the 
morrow  should  overpower  the  calculating  and  far-sighted  whites, 
— should  '^  come  like  clouds  of  Huns  guided  by  another  Attila  to 
fall  upon  Washington  as  the  Gauls  did  upon  ancient  Rome/'  is 
about  as  probable  as  that  of  the  sapient  politicians  who  pn>- 
phesy  that  the  whole  western  world  must  ultimately  fall  under 
the  yoke  of  Russia.  Natural  causes  are  operating  upon  the 
Indians,  and  gradually  they  must  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  as  many  wild  animals  have  done,  who  obstinately  refuse  to 
bend  to  the  sway  of  civilization.  The  wolf  was  a  savage,  and 
the  wolf  disappeared  from  England.  The  dog  being  something 
more  of  a  reasoner,  accommodated  himself  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  he  has  remained.    A  remark  has  been  made  by  those 


*  The  following  are  two  staDzas  from  a  popular  long,  entitled  "  The  Hanters  of 
Kebtuck^." 

"  We  railed  a  bank  to  hide  our  heads,  not  that  we  thought  of  dyings 
But  that  we  like  to  take  a  rest,  unless  the  game  be  %ingi 
Behind  it  stood  our  little  force,  none  wished  it  to  be  greater, 
For  every  man  was  half  a  horse,  and  half  an  alligator. 

**  They  did*nt  let  our  patience  tire,  before  they  showed  their  fbeei. 
We  didnU  choose  to  waste  our  fire,  but  snugly  kept  oor  placet  | 
Until  to  near,  we  saw  them  wink,  we  thought  it  time  to  stop  'em. 
It  would  have  done  ^on  good,  1  think,  to  see  Kentucky  drop  'em." 

c2 
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who  only  look  upon  the  Indians  as  inconvenient  obstacles  to 
civilization,  that  the  deer  and  red  men  are  alike,  and  invariably 
disappear  from  the  clearings ;  they  cannot  thrive  away  from  the 
shelter  of  the  woods.  Dobrizhoffer,  the  ancient  Jesuit,  makes 
the  same  remark  on  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Paraguay.  The 
sentimentalists,  on  the  contrary,  who  regard  the  preservation  of 
the  Indians  as  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  would,  if 
they  could,  turn  out  the  whites  from  their  cultivated  lands  re- 
cently occupied,  and  restore  them  to  their  original  state  of  wood- 
land hunting  grounds.  We  say  would  if  they  could,  but  this 
must  be  understood  in  theory,  for  the  practice  would  by  its 
effects  soon  make  them  converts.  The  fact  is,  tliese  sentimentalists 
are  mostly  the  indwellers  of  cities,  who,  supplied  with  all  that 
can  make  life  desirable,  get  up  sympathy  for  the  Indians  just  as 
they  would  get  up  a  play,  or  as  the  Highland  Society,  com* 
fortably  seated  at  dinner  in  well  warmed  rooms,  recommends  the 
use  of  the  kilt  to  their  poorer  neighbours  on  the  hill  tops  as  a 
good  old  custom.  The  question  is  reducible  to  this.  It  is  clearly 
understood,  from  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the  character  of 
the  white  men  and  red  men  is  so  far  dissimilar,  that  they  cannot 
live  on  terms  of  equality  while  in  a  state  of  proximity.  Which, 
then,  shall  remove — the  whites  who  are  many,  and  who  have 
much  valuable  artificial  property,  or  the  Indians,  who  are  few, 
and  scarcely  possess  any  property  but  what  diey  carry  about  their 
persons?  The  Indians  and  sentimentalists  reply,  that  the  red 
men  have  the  best  right  to  remain,  because  they  are  the  indi- 
genous lords  of  the  soil,  and  moreover,  that  the  reservations  of 
land  scattered  here  and  there  amidst  the  territories  of  the  whites 
have  been  preserved  to  them  by  specific  laws;  therefore  it  is 
cruel  to  turn  them  off.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy  existing,  even  though  it  be  put  forth  in  absurdities, 
for  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  good  that  is  in  human  nature,  and  a 
proof  that  the  desire  to  do  evil  is  rare  when  misery  does  not 
press ;  but  the  philanthropy  has  in  this  case  degenerated  into  a 
blameable  spirit  of  slander  on  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  a  spirit  which  has  been  much  fomented  by  former  govern- 
ments in  England  for  mischievous  purposes.  The  opponents  of 
the  United  States  were  accustomed  to  remark  on  the  difference  of 
treatment  which  the  Indians  of  Canada  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  government,  compared  with  what  they  have 
received  from  the  government  of  the  Union.  It  is  very  true,  but 
the  two  nations  have  never  yet  been  placed  in  the  same  condition. 
The  English  government,  constantly  ridden  by  a  night-mare  fear 
that  the  Americans  would  take  Canada  from  them,  have  on  all 
occasions  sought  to  enlist  the  passions  of  the  Indians  on  their 
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side«  and  to  keep  them  at  war  with  the  Americans,  by  tnaking- 
them  annual  presents,  especially  of  arms.  It  is  a  high  crime^ 
whoever  may  commit  it,  to  excite  the  savage  man  to  attack  the 
civilized.  The  Americans  have  not  imitated  the  example.  They 
make  no  subsidiary  presents,  and  promptly  make  war  on  the 
Indians  in  case  of  necessity,  but,  nationally  speaking,  without 
more  of  cruelty  than  is  the  result  of  all  war. 

The  American  government  has  ever  treated  the  Indians  with 
national  good  faith^  has  never  broken  a  treaty  with  them.  Yet  still, 
cry  the  sentimentalists,  they  get  possession  of  all  their  land* 
True ;  but  is  it  by  an  unfair  process?  Let  us  analyze  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Indian,  and  we  shall  get  a  result. 

The  grand  distinction  between  the  red  man  and  the  white  is, 
that  the  former,  literally,  or  nearly  literally,  **  takes  no  thought 
for  the  morrow."  He  is  as  devoted  to  the  dolce  far  niente  aa 
ever  was  an  Italian  of  easy  means.  He  will  not  move  from  im 
lazy  reclining  posture  until  hunger  compels  him,  and,  after  catching 
as  much  game  as  will  satiate  his  hunger,  he  returns  to  it  again* 
Work  he  will  not;  that  his  wife  must  do  for  him;  and  though 
poor  in  every  physical  sense,  he  is  as  haughty  in  spirit  as  though 
he  possessed  the  whole  world  uncontrolled.  Possessing  almost 
inconceivable  constancy  of  endurance,  as  regards  physical  suf- 
fering, he  has  no  moral  power  over  himself  to  prevent  physical 
enjoyment  from  degenerating  into  brutality.  To  see  alcohol  and 
to  place  himself  past  thinking  with  it,  are  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  him.  Not  even  his  pride  and  abhorrence  of  degradation  can 
effect  any  restraint.  If  he  could  contrive  it,  he  would  remain 
drunk  for  ever.  He  can  enjoy  the  produce  of  the  labours  of 
others,  but  as  to  working  himself,  he  will  not  hear  of  it.  He 
would  like  to  have  all  the  advantages  which  the  white  man  pos* 
sessesy  but  he  will  not  pay  the  white  man's  price  for  them, — in- 
dustry and  foresight.  The  white  man  asks  for  an  acre  on  which  he 
can  grow  corn ;  the  Indian  asks  for  leagues  as  his  hunting  ground. 
The  process  whereby  the  hunting  ground  changes  owners  is  very 
simple.  The  whites  settle  on  the  skirts  of  the  Indian  territories, 
and  enclose  their  plantations,  whereupon  the  wild  animals  take 
the  alarm  and  become  scarcer.  While  the  crop  is  growing,  the 
cultivator  or  squatter  takes  his  rifle  to  kill  deer.  The  Indian 
complains,  and  a  death  probably  takes  place  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  precisely  on  the  same  system  as  the  skirmishes  between 
poachers  and   gamekeepers  in   England.*     The   Indians   then 

*  The  following  anecdote  is  taken  from  a  newspaper  of  the  Union,  called  the 
BtUnria  Proi,  August  dOtb,  1839. 
**  We  have  s  story  of  an  Indian  being  killed  in  the  town  of  Le  Roy  on  Thuitday  of 
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natch  their  opportunity,  and  perhaps  massacre  a  white  family  or 
two.  The  relatives  seek  revenge,  and  slaughter  perhaps  a  dozen 
Indians,  whereupon  the  neighbouring  tribes  collect  from  all 
quarters,  and  a  petty  war  commences,  which  gradually  increases 
till  the  nation  is  obliged  to  take  it  up,  and  the  Indians,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  are  beaten.  They  then  undergo  the  fate  of 
the  conquered,  that  is  to  say,  the  conquerors  seize  their  land  and 
settle  upon  it;  but  in  all  cases  they  leave  a  reservation  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Indians,  immensely  beyond  thetr  necea* 
•ities.  In  some  instances  this  space  has  been  enough  to  breed 
sufficient  game  to  support  them,  but  at  all  events  sufficient  cattle. 
In  these  reservations  their  right  of  possession  has  been  strictly 
respected,  and  in  most  cases  an  annual  supply  of  provisions  and 
necessaries  has  been  afforded.  Laws  have  been  enacted  to  pre- 
vent them  from  selling  their  land  by  private  contract  to  the  whites, 
who  have  also  been  prohibited  from  selling  them  brandy,  or  even 
trafficking  with  them,  except  under  protecting  regulations.  Every 
things  in  short,  has  been  done,  that  laws  could  accomplish,  on  the 
part  of  the  American  government,  to  protect  the  Indians  of  the 
reservations  from  the  encroachments  of  the  American  citizena. 
But  even  as  poaching  continues  in  England  in  spite  of  game 
taws,  so  the  whites  bordering  on  the  reservations  smuggle  brandy 
amongst  the  Indians,  who  are  nothing  loth,  and  gradually  they 
are  stripped  of  everything  they  can   alienate,  and   are   left  in 

luft  wfftk.  The  morj  »  u  foUows^— An  Iwdiaa  of  Ihe  Onoudtga  tribe,  we  bcKeve, 
CMBe  to  the  house  of  one  Miller  late  al  night ;  and  after  making  some  considerable 
noise  at  the  door,  finally  succeeded  in  getting  Miller  up,  who  went  to  the  door  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  the  caose  of  so  nnseasoHable  a  visit.  On  opening  the  door  he 
ditcoveied  the  Indian  armed  with  a  rifle  and  a  large  knife,  who  interrngated  him  af 
foUowsr^' Yon  name  Miller?'  The  Utter,  mistrusting  something  in  the  wind,  an- 
swered, '  Now'  The  Indian,  it  appears,  was  not  satisfied,  for  he  immediately  replied, 
*  Me  guess  yon  lie  little ;  roe  guess  you  name  Miller  ;  you  hunt  deer  some  ;  kill  *e« 
•eme  time ;  gue»  yen  kill  'em  some  Indian  too.'  MiHer  bebg  totally  unprepared  for 
iigbt  just  thco,  assured  him  his  name  was  not  Miller ;  but  that  if  he  would  go  away 
peaceably,  he  would  agree  that  Miller  should  meet  him  in  a  certain  swamp  on  the 
Thursday  following.  iVhh  this  assurance  the  Indian  departed.  On  the  day  ap« 
pointed  Miller  lepaired  to  the  8%vanip ;  bat  instead  of  entering  it  in  the  ditection  of 
the  house  he  ftpaiied  to  the  opposite  side ;  when  near  the  centre,  he  discovered  the 
Indian  Iving  fiat  upon  a  log,  watching,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  the  approach  of  Miller 
in  the  direction  of  the  house,  supposing  lie  would  come  that  way.  At  this  time  Miller 
■tumbled,  which  caused  some  noise,  on  which  the  Indian  sprung  upon  hisfieet  and  dia- 
ehwrged  his  rifle  at  Miller,  hut  without  effect ;  Miller,  like  a  true  antagonist,  gave  it 
back  again,  and  wounded  the  Indian ;  but  the  Indian  not  being  disposed  to  frill,  and 
Miller  not  willing  to  trnst  his  red  friend,  worked  anottier  buttonhole  in  his  side,  and  is 
then  suppeacd  to  hare  secreted  him,  as  Miller's  arms  and  sleeves  were  oovered  with 
blood  when  he  came  out  of  the  swamp.  A  great  number  of  Indians  from  Tonawanta 
and  elsewhere,  have  since  been  searching  tlie  swamp,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
diseover  the  body. 

'*  It  IS  supposed  that  the  Indian  had  an  old  grudge  against  MlUer,  whkh  he  weedls- 
poiei^to  settle  belbre  leuTdig  Ibr  the  weit*  It  would  have  been  better  for  hioi  to  have 
passed  receipts  and  quit." 
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siisery.     They  will  not  cultivate  the  earth  for  subsistencei  and, 
like  cbiMren,  thej  will  sell  for  present  enjojment  the  verf  pro- 
visions they  have  been  supplied  with  by  the  government.     No 
laws  can  provide  against  such  an  evil  as  this,  and  by  degrees  their 
nnmbers  are  lessened,  because  they  have  not  the  power  of  self- 
controul.   The  land  is  not  divided  amongst  them,  but  merely  held 
in  common,  and  nothing  is  produced  from  it  bdt  what  nature 
famishes.    In  the  reservations  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  Indians  consists  of  the  wild  rice,  which  is 
indigenous.     Brandy,  and  quarrels,  and  insufficient  food,  by  slow 
process  destroy  their  numbers ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
half  a  dozen  Indians  become  the  sale  occupiers  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres.     Yet  their  right  is  as  religiously  respected 
as  if  they  were  a  great  nation,  until  they  choose  to  sell  it.    This 
is  tfke  case  still  in  the  State  of  New  York.     It  has  been  said,  in- 
deed, that  the  government  plays  an  insidious  part,  conniving  at 
the  injuries  the  white  citi2etts  ini!ict  on  the  Indians  for  the  sake 
of  forcing  them  to  a  sale  of  tl^ir  lands ;  but  this  appears  to  be 
without  foundation,  for  when  a  number  of  squatters  took  possession 
of  the  gold-mines  of  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia,  a  body  <5f  the 
United  States  troops  were  sent  to  drive  them  away.     Ultimately, 
the  Cherokees  agreed  to  sell  their  land,  and  went  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Mnch  abuse  was  showered  on  the  government  for  this ;  but 
what  could  they  do,  when  squabbles  and  murders  were  from  time  to 
time  taking  place  between  the  uncivilized  Indians  and  the  almost 
as  uncivilized  border  whites,  who  continually  helped  to  demoralize 
each  other?     It  was  said  that  it  was  most  cruel  to  drive  the 
Cherokees  away,  just  as  they  were  becoming  civilized.    But  what 
was  their  civilization?     It  was  said  that  they  had  divided  their 
lands  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  some  of  their  chiefs,  who  were  of  half-white  blood, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  land,  leaving  the  common  Indians  to 
dieir  accustomed  laziness  and  starvation,  and  the  cultivation  was 
carried  on,  not  by  the  hands  of  Indians,  but  by  those  of  negro  slaves. 
The  mass  of  the  red  men  were  as  wretched  in  the  Georgian  reser- 
vations as  in  all  others,  but  the  idea  of  increasing  civilization  was 
constantly  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  interested  persons. 
Let  any  man  of  common  understanding  reflect  how  constantly  it 
is  the  case  in  all  countries,  that  the  ignorant  m^ss  are  made  the 
prey  of  designing  leaders,  and  he  will  not  find  it  difiicult  to  credit 
this  statement. 

TTie  advocates  of  the  Cherokees  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the  civi- 
lization of  that  tribe,  that  one  of  their  number  had  actually  in- 
vented a  written  alphabet  for  what,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  a 
spoken  language  only^  and  that  in  that  language  a  newspaper. 
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called  the  Cherokee  Plianixt  was  published  weekly.  What  the 
sale  might  be,  or  who  were  the  purchasers,  we  were  not  able  to 
learn.  But  admitting  the  truth  of  all  these  statements,  what  do 
they  amount  to  ?  If  a  tribe  of  gypsies  in  England  were  to  invent  an 
alphabet  for  their  peculiar  dialect,  would  it  be  a  proof  that 
they  were  a  highly  industrious  and  civilized  race  ?  Would  the 
fact  of  their  having  a  newspaper  in  au  unknown  tongue  be  a 
compensation  for  their  collecting  a  crowd  of  vagabonds  together, 
and  then  quarrelling  and  disturbing  the  public  peace?  Let  us 
not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  advocate  any  cruelty  or  injustice 
towards  the  Indians.  We  regard  them  with  pity,  but  we  do  not 
see  how  idle  sentimentality  is  to  relieve  them.  The  border-line 
between  them  and  the  whites  is  ever  sure  to  be  the  scene  of 
contention  and  constant  squabbles,  which  the  laws  of  the  Union 
cannot  reach.  The  white  inhabitants  of  the  southern  states 
settle  their  quarrels  by  duels ;  the  Indians  and  sc^uatters  occa- 
sionally **  rifle'*  one  another  at  bush-fighting.  It  is  the  custom 
on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  and  scenes  of  a  similar  nature 
take  place  on  the  reservations.  Before  the  removal  of  the  Chero- 
kees  from  Georgia,  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  attack  a  stage- 
coach which  crossed  their  territory,  and  put  the  passengers  in 
fear  of  their  lives,  though  the  road  had  long  been  in  acknowledged 
use.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  whites  purposely  seek  disputes  with 
the  Indians,  knowing  that  it  is  a  means  of  ultimately  getting  pos- 
session of  their  lands.  That  the  white  men  may  from  interested 
motives  commit  unjust  actions  is  nothing  new^  but  the  custom  is  no 
less  ancient  for  the  red  men  to  entice  them  about  them  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  getting  brandy ;  and  amongst  drunken  people  there  is  usu* 
ally  no  want  of  an  excuse  for  a  quarrel.  That  any  such  interested 
feelings  extend  beyond  individuals,  we  deny^  and  refer  to  the  laws 
of  the  Union  regarding  Indian  reservations  as  a  proof.  Nothing 
but  making  the  Indians  equal  in  character  to  the  whites  can 
remedy  the  evil,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
each  other.  This  is  forbidden  by  their  differing  qualities.  The 
whites  are  industrious,  and  conscious  of  superiority ;  the  haugh- 
tiness of  the  Indians  is  only  exceeded  by  their  laziness.  It  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  the  Indians,  almost  universally,  are  so  addicted 
to  the  use  of  "  lire-water,"  that  they  will  sacrifice  every  considera- 
tion to  obtain  it..  Clothes,  weapons,  children,  wives,  food,  all 
are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  accursed  poison  which 
steeps  their  senses  in  momentary  delirium.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  they  have  never  possessed  sufficient  industry  to  distil  it  for 
themselves.  Surely  this  is  a  strong  proof  of  their  utter  want  of 
industrious  energy.  The  French  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  were 
accustomed  to  cohabit  with  Indian  women,  but  this  is  rarely 
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the  case  with  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  race,  who  invariably 
consider  them  as  inferior  to  themselves,  though  superior  to  the 
negroes,  who,  however  somewhat  contest  the  point.  The  writer 
of  this  article  was  once  amusing  himself  in  an  Indian  reservation, 
shooting  at  a  mark  with  the  bow  along  with  two  boys  whom  he 
casually  encountered.  After  a  few  shots,  he  asked  one  of  the  boys 
what  tribe  he  belonged  to  ?  "  Oneida,''  was  the  reply.  "  And 
you  V  he  asked  of  the  other.  "  Me,  sir/'  replied  the  urchin, 
who  might  be  about  ten  years  of  age,  **  me,  sir,"  drawing  himself 
up,—''  I  am  no  Indian !  **  This  was  said  in  quite  an  offended 
tone.  The  writer  looked  at  him  again,  and  remarked  that  his 
woolly  locks  betrayed  the  one*third  of  African  blood  which  had 
been  added  to  that  of  the  white. 

Much  pains  have  occasionally  been  taken  by  the  government,  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  thereby  to  operate  upon  their  tribes. 
There  is  no  want  of  natural  capacity  amongst  them ;  they  have 
the  powers  of  oratory,  can  think  and  reason,  and  have  vanity 
enough  to  excite  them  to  action ;  but  they  have  also  an  intensity  of 
pride,  which  prompts  them  to  do  nothing,  rather  than  submit  to 
acknowledge  any  inferiority.  One  of  the  Indian  chiefs  went 
through  his  studies  at  the  college  with  considerable  eclat,  and  was 
received  in  the  neighbouring  families,  as  a  visitor,  upon  apparently 
equal  terms.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
family,  who  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  him,  and  asked 
her  in  marriage.  The  lady's  friends  were  astonished  at  his  pre- 
sumption, and  refused  his  application  with  something  of  the  kind 
of  scorn  which  an  English  duke  might  use  towards  a  trades- 
man or  schoolmaster  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  his  heiress.  The 
haughty  spirit  of  the  Indian  chief  was  aroused,  and  leaving  the 
haunts  of  civilization  he  retired  to  his  tribe.  His  tribe  beheld 
him  wearing  the  garb  of  the  whites,  and  they  asked,  '*  Whence 
comes  this  degenerate  red-skin,  who  wears  not  the  garb  of  the 
forest?"  Roused  by  the  taunt,  he  threw  away  the  trappings  of 
civilization,  and  took  to  the  mocassins,  leggings,  blanket,  and 
rifle.  Where  is  the  power,  where  are  the  laws,  which  shall  over- 
come this  kind  of  prejudice  ?  Laws  may  perchance  prevent  the 
white  from  **  working  a  button-hole"  in  the  body  of  an  Indian, 
but  they  cannot  force  him  to  make  an  equal,  an  associate  of  him, 
or  to  receive  him  into  his  house;  neither  can  they  force  the 
Indian  to  strip  himself  of  his  haughtiness,  and  reason  like  a  philo- 
sopher on  the  matter,  or  to  treat  the  whites  de  puissance  en  puis- 
sance.    His  philosophy  is  of  that  class  of  which  Syphax  says  : — 

''  Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haugbtiness  of  soul ; 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  stoicism." 
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Did  the  Indians  possess  a  race  of  fUnres  to  work  for  them*  or 
were  thej  provided  with  all  they  needed^  abundant  hunting  grounds, 
and  deprived  of  brandy,  they  would  probably  doze  away  their 
existences  very  comfortably,  with  the  occasional  interlude  of  a  war 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  But  they  have  no  such  slavea, 
and,  as  it  is  their  fate  to  be  extinguished,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  cross  the  Mississippi  to  quarrel  aniongst  themselves,  than 
remain  amongst  the  whites  to  produce  greater  demoralization.  It 
is  useless  to  talk  of  saving,  perforce,  a  nation  which  will  not  take 
the  necessary  pains  for  self-preservation.  The  talk  of  preservtag 
a  savage  nation,  separate  in  institutions,  language,  and  manners, 
in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  one,  appears  to  us  too  absurd  to 
reouire  serious  refutation. 

The  invention  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able circumstance;  the  inventor,  however,  was  not  a  pure  In- 
dian, but  a  half-blood,  called  in  Cherokee  See-quah-yab,  and  in 
English,  George  Guess.  Being  lamed  in  war,  and  confined  to  his 
wig-wam,  a  cripple  for  life,  he  set  himself  seriously  to  reflect, 
whether  the  tatkins  leaf  of  the  whites  was  a  gift  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  or  only  a  human  discovery.  Having  decided  upon  th« 
latter,  he  set  about  the  task  of  preparing  signs  for  an  alphabet. 
He  first  used  painted  figures  of  birds  and  beasts  to  express 
sounds.  These  he  afterwards  changed  for  simpler  forms,  at  first 
two  hundred  in  number,  which  he  subsequently  reduced  to  eighty- 
six.  This  is  the  alphabet  made  use  of  for  the  Cherokee  Phcmix, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  given  in  the  late  work  of  Mr.  Ferrali. 
But  the  mere  possession  of  the  power  of  reading  and  writing  is 
not  civilization,  although  it  is  a  step  towards  its  acquirement. 

M.  Murat  seems  excessively  afraid  of  what  the  Indians  may  do 
some  day,  to  the  injury  of  the  United  States,  and  gravely  states, 
that  it  is  possible  some  Napoleon  may  one  day  arise  of  the  red 
race,  who,  taking  possession  of  the  Empire  of  Mexico,  will  stir 
up  the  whole  of  the  Indians  to  make  war  on  the  Union,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  province  of  Texas,  which  has  caused  so  many 
disputes.  This  is  a  wild  idea  enough.  It  pre-supposes  what 
never  has  happened,  and  is  never  likely  to  happen — union  of 
purpose  amongst  the  Indian  tribes.  Had  they  possessed  the 
power  of  union,  foreigners  could  never  have  gained  a  footing  in 
their  country.  Friendly  Indians  did  g^ood  service  in  behalf  of  the 
"  fathers''  in  New  England.  /  Had  Cortez  found  the  Mexicans 
united,  Montezuma  would  have  retained  his  throne.  Had  not 
the  Peruvian  Incas  quarrelled,  even  Pizarro  might  have  been 
beaten  off  by  that  feeble  people.  The  small  number  of  gallant 
Aracauiana^  inhabiting  th«  Kratkem  end  of  Chili,  were  a  free 
and  a  united  people,  and  they  have  remained  unconquered  evea 
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to  this  day.  Daily  experience  tells  us  that  the  Indians  would, 
for  the  most  part,  rather  fight  with  each  other,  than  with  the 
whites,  and  when  they  do  fight  with  the  whites,  they  are  almost 
constantly  beaten. 

The  province  of  Texas  has  become  a  cause  of  quarrel,  or  rather 
we  should  say  of  longing,  to  more  nations  than  one,  and  if  the  de- 
wriptions  of  it  be  correct,  it  is  a  country  to  long  for.     The  larger 
portion  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  is  too  flat  to  be  con- 
sidered a  beautiful  country,  though  rich  enough  in  products.  But 
Texas  is  a  region  of  hill  and  dale,  of  forest  and  grass  land,  of 
limestone  rocks,  and  pure  waters,  in  brooks,  springs,  and  rivers, 
running  over  pebbly  and  sandy  bottoms,  with  a  fine  cKmate  and 
fertile  soil.     Wheat,  oranges,  and  vines  may  be  produced  there, 
and  consequently  it  is  fit  for  breeding  almost  every  kind  of  cattle. 
The  origin  of  the  disputes  about  this  province,  we  believe  to  be 
as  follows  : — A  few  scattered  herdsmen  bred  cattle  there  prior  to 
the  revolution,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  King  of  Spain  kept  the 
hordes  of  Indians  somewhat  at  bay  during  a  constant  war.  When 
the  revolution  produced  disorder,  the  Indians  took  advantage  of 
the  time,  and  regained  possession  of  the  land  from  which  the 
Spaniards  had  driven  them  away.    The  red  men  said,  "  Icis  ours." 
Tne  King  of  Spain  said,  **  It  is  mine."    The  red  men  had  cer- 
tainly the  prior  claim ;  but  the  power  of  the  Spanish  king  gained 
the  possession.     The  government  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
maintained  that  the  possession  reverted  to  them;    but  the   red 
men,  being  strongest,  drove  away  the  cattle  breeders,  and  kept 
the  territory  for  a  hunting  ground.     Under  these  circumstances, 
one  of  the  governments  which  ruled  Mexico  during  the  period  of 
changes,  granted  or  sold  to  Mr.  Austin,  an  enterprising  specu- 
lator, a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  province,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  colony  of  Americans,  subject  to  the  Mexican  Re- 
public.    This  was  probably  done  from  the  feeling  that  the  Ame- 
rican hunters  would  be  the  best  settlers  to  clear  the  province  of 
the  Indians,  and  it  is  understood  that  they  were  very  successful 
in  doing  so«     Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  extremely  natu- 
ral that  more  of  their  countrymen  should  flock  to  them ;  in  fact, 
the  number  of  settlers  has  so  much  increased,  that  we  believe 
there  are  now  upwards  of  five  thousand  families  from  the  Western 
States  of  the  Union,  who  possess  thriving  properties  in  Texas. 
The  speculative  people  of  the  Union  then  established  a  yearly 
caravan  from  Louisville  and  the  neighbourhood,  which  carried  on 
a  profitable  trade.    The  Mexican  government,  finding  that  this 
traffie  bn»ttghl  no  grist  to  their  mill  in  the  shape  of  custom-house 
duties,  prohibited  it,  and  ordered  that  in  futttre  no  trade  should  be 
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carried  on  but  by  sea.  The  colonists  paid  no  regaid  to  the 
edict,  knowing  that  there  were  no  means  of  enforcing  it;  ano- 
ther law  was  then  made,  forbidding  all  further  immigration  from 
the  United  States,  which  is  probably  as  little  regarded.  If  the 
Mexican  government  attempts  in  any  way  to  dispossess  or  coerce 
these  people,  they  will  most  probably  throw  off  the  present 
nominal  allegiance  they  pay  to  it,  and  set  the  military  republic 
at  defiance.  The  hope  of  an  advantageous  squatting  ground  will 
then  induce  the  western  hunters  to  flock  there  in  still  greater 
numbers,  and  in  a  short  time  ten  thousand  rifles  will  set  at  nought 
all  the  efforts  of  the  beggarly  guerilla  cavalry  which  Mexico  can 
furnish  forth,  with  Indian  allies  to  boot.  The  Mexicans  are  loud 
in  their  denunciations  of  this  violation  of  their  territory ;  but  the 
squatters  will  not  be  made  to  understand  without  force  wherein 
consists  the  crime  of  occupying  land  which  was  only  lying  waste. 
That  the  province  of  Texas  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  extant 
a  decree  of  the  American  Congress,  determining  that  it  shall  be 
governed  as  a  colony.  As  it  was  foreseen  that,  in  time^  Texas 
would  become  a  source  of  annoyance,  as  Florida  formerly  was, 
attempts  have  been  made,  hitherto  without  success,  to  purchase 
it  from  the  Mexican  government.  It  is  possible,  that  in  the  em- 
barrassed state  of  their  finances,  some  future  government  will 
accept  the  offered  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  stumbling  block 
will  be  removed.*  It  is  very  desirable  that  it  should.  As  the 
case  stands  at  present,  the  quarrel  is  not  between  the  government 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States;  but  between  the  Mexican 
government  and  Mr.  Austin's  chartered  colony,  together  with  the 
squatters  who  have  gathered  round  him.  If  the  power  of  the 
Mexican  government  equalled  the  jealousy  of  the  generality  of  the 
individuals  composing  it,  there  would  be  no  restraint  of  morality 
to  hinder  them  from  ruining  the  whole  of  the  colonists.  This 
the  latter  are  fully  aware  of,  and  they  will,  therefore,  protect 
themselves  with  the  strong  hand  and  out-stretched  arm,  well  ac- 
customed to  wield  the  long  and  heavy  rifle  of  the  western  wilder- 
ness. If  the  province  of  Texas  can  maintain  itself  against  the 
imperfect,  because  disunited,  power  of  Mexico,  it  will  become  an 
independent  community,  and,  after  having  become  an  independent 
community,  it  will  be  entitled  to  declare  itself  a  member  of  the 
Union,  if  the  Union  be  willing  to  fraternize  with  it. 


*  We  remember  being  in  one  of  the  Soathern  American  Repoblics,  when  an  Euglith 
loan,  out  of  which  forty  per  cent,  had  been  peculated,  arrived ;  which  jet  wns  accepted 
in  the  name  of  tlie  state,  and  a  iUli  larger  portion  plundered,  by  a  goveronent  which 
•spired  on  the  following  daj. 
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M.  Murftt's  ninth  letter  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the 
finances  of  the  Union,  and  the  general  state  of  commerce^ 
mingled  with  some  remarks  not  evincing  much  philosophy.  The 
tenth  letter  is  a  lively  picture  of  the  habits,  manners,  fine  arts»  and 
literature  of  the  Americans,  from  which  we  may  discover  that 
their  passions  and  prejudices  are  exceedingly  like  those  of  their 
elder  brothers  in  England,  always  excepting 

"  The  twice  two  thousand  who  are  called  the  world.*' 

Some  of  M.  Murat's  remarks  on  painting  and  sculpture  are 
Tery  just,  and  evince  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  subject  than 
is  generally  shown  by  those  who  deal  in  the  slang  of  con- 
noisseurship.  Here  we  must  conclude.  We  recommend  the 
work  as  well  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  those  who  wish 
to  understand  the  character  of  the  Americans,  which  can  only 
be  done,  either  by  visiting  the  country,  or  by  comparing  the 
different  authors  who  have  written  on  it,  amongst  whom,  M. 
Murat,  notwithstanding  his  defects,  certainly  stands  high,  when 
his  powers  of  observation  are  not  obscured  by  prejudice.  His 
inferences  are  far  inferior  to  his  delineations,  even  where  interest 
does  not  bias  him.  His  moral  perceptions  are  by  no  means  acute; 
but  when  we  consider  the  school  in  which  his  early  youth  was 
trained,  we  do  not  marvel  much  at  this  deficiency. 


Art.  II. — Etudes  Statistiques  'sur  Rome  et  la  partie  occidentale 
des  Etats  Romains,  contenant  une  description  topographique,  et 
des  recherches  sur  la  population,  Pagriculture,  les  manufactures, 
te  commerce,  le  gouvemement,  et  les  etablissemens  publics: 
par  le  Comte  de  ToumoUi  Pair  de  France,  Prefet  de  Rome 
de  1810  £i  IB14.     2  vols.  8vo.  avec  atlas.     Paris.     1831. 

2.  Memorie  Storiche  del  Ministero,  de'due  f^iaggi  in  Francia,  e 
delta  Prigionia  net  forte  di  S.  Carlo  in  Fenestrelle,  del  Cardi- 
nale  Bartolomeo  Pacca.  Edizione  terza.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pesaro. 
1830. 

3.  Compendio  Storico  su'  Pio  FIL,  accompagnato  da  noti  e  docu- 
menti  giustificativi.    8vo.     Milano.     18M. 

4.  Moto-proprio  delta  Santitd  di  Nostra  Signore  Papa  Leone 
XI L,  in  data  del  5  Ottobre,  1824.     Roma.     24mo. 

5.  Tablettes  Romaines,  par  Santo  Domingo.  Bruxelles.  1826. 
1 8mo. 
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6.  Dts  Espcranc€$  et  dei  Besoim  de  riialie,  par  J.  €•  L«  Simoade 
de  Sismondi.    Qvo,    Parin.    1832, 

Ws  have  been  long  wishing  for  the  appearance  of  such  a 
work  as  the  one  at  the  head  of  our  list,  a  work  that  would  tell 
us  something  more  of  the  modern  Romans,  of  their  civil  and 
social  condition^  of  their  laws  and  judicature,  of  their  industry 
and  commerce^  than  can  be  found  in  the  hundred  and  one  tours 
and  travels  which  have  been  published  in  France  or  England 
since  the  *  beginning  of  our  century.  Hasty  assertions,  con- 
temptuous vituperation^  tales  of  banditti,  and  stories  of  gallantry, 
minute  descriptions  of  church  ceremonies,  stale  jokes  about 
popes  and  cardinals,  sneers  at  the  Roman  nobility,  and  denun- 
ciations of  the  lower  classes  in  a  lump;*  besides  a  long  in* 
terminable  list  of  viriitf  of  statues  and  paintings,  inscrtptiona 
and  medals,  intaglios  and  basso  relievos, — all  these  we  have  had, 
satis  atque  superque ;  but  to  use  the  words  of  the  author  beford 
us — 

"  No  one,  M.  de  Chateauvieux  excepted,  seems  to  have  taken  pains  to 
inquire  how  and  upon  what  the  population  of  Rome  and  its  territory 
subsists^  what  are  the  products  of  the  country,  and  its  internal  economy. 
In  order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  these  researches^  travellers 
hastily  declare  that  Rome  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  desert,  and  that 
the  people  are  dependent  on  foreign  industry  for  the  supply  of  all  their 
wants/ — vol.  i.  p.  8. 

Count  de  Toumon  was  prefect  of  the  department  of  Rome, 
during  the  French  occupation  from  1810  to  18 14k  He  is  one 
of  those  highly  intelligent  and  honourable  men  whom  Napoleon 
sometimes  sent  as  civil  administrators  of  the  countries  he  had 
invaded,  as  if  to  make  some  compensation  for  the  evils  of  mili- 
tary conquest.  When  the  French  took  possession  of  Borne  in 
1800»  the  Papal  territory  was  reduced  to  the  country  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  sea — about  one-third  of  the  actual  Ro- 
man states,  with  a  population  somewhat  less  than  a  million. 
The  northern  or  Adriatic  provinces  had  already  been  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  the  remaining  territory  was 
united  to  the  French  empire,  of  which  it  formed  two  depart- 
ments ;  namely,  that  of  Rome,  and  that  of  the  Thrasymenian 
Lake,  of  which  Perugia  was  the  capital.    The  former  and  the 


*  The  work  No.  5.  on  our  list  affords  a  ipecimen  of  all  this,  and  it  contains  no- 
thing else. 
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moat  important,  having  Rome  for  its  capital,  included  the  Mrhole 
country  from  the  rivers  Nera  and  Velino  to  the  sea,  and  in  length 
from  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany  to  those  of  Naples.  It  thus  em- 
braced all  Latinm,  Sabina,  and  part  of  Etruria.  Of  this  mag- 
nificent region  and  its  550,000  inhabitants.  Count  Toumon  was 
chief  administrator  during  four  years.  He  then  conceived  the 
plan  and  collected  the  materials  of  the  present  work,  having  ac- 
cess to  the  best  authorities  and  documents.  No  one  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  path  of  Roman  statistics.  With  regard  to  hia 
judgments,  he  professes  in  his  introduction  that  he  belongs 

**  neither  to  the  enthusiastic  school  of  which  President  Dupaty  has , 
been  the  leader,  nor  to  the  slanderous  and  sarcastic  school  of  more 
modem  date.  I  have  attached  myself  solely  to  the  school  of  truths  I 
bare  awarded  censure  or  praise  with  measure,  and  always  in  an  earnest 
and  sincere  tone;  confident  that  by  so  doing,  although  I  might  not 
obtain  many  readers,  I  should  secure  the  esteem  of  those  who  will 
peruse  my  work,  which  last  is  to  me  an  ample  compensation." — Introd. 
p.  X. 

Our  author  begins  his  work  by  an  interesting  topographical 
description  of  his  department.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  ^^ 
that  the  whole  province  of  Rome  is  unhealthy  and  uncultivated. 
We  ought  first  of  all  to  distinguish  between  the  low  lands  or 
maremmej  which  consist  of  a  volcanic  soil  covered  in  many  parts 
by  the  alluvions  of  the  Tiber  and  other  rivers,  and  by  the  de- 
composition of  rank  vegetable  matter,  and  the  high  calcareous 
region  formed  by  the  secondary  chains  of  the  Apennines  of 
Umbria  and  Sabina,  and  which  extends  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Rome,  on  the  side  of  Tivoli  and  Palestrina,  enjoying  an  atmos- 
phere as  healthy  as  that  of  any  country.  The  maremme  stretch 
like  a  broad  belt  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  seldom 
extending  deeper  than  five  and  twenty  miles  inland,  and  on 
several  points  considerably  less.  But  this  fatal  belt  is  intersected 
in  its  breadth  by  two  extensive  volcanic  ridges  of  high  hills,  the 
Cimino  to  the  north,  and  the  mounts  Albanus  and  Algidus  to- 
wards the  south  east.  These  two  ridges,  raised  above  the 
obnoxious  plains,  are  watered  by  abundant  springs,  covered  with 
luxuriant  trees,  and  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  healthy 
population.  On  the  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Cimino  are  the 
towns  of  Viterbo,  Ronciglione,  Vetralla,  Caprarola,  Vignanello, 
Bassano  di  Sutri,  and  Oriolo,  surrounded  by  districts  well  cul- 
tivated, enlivened  by  villas  and  casinos  of  the  wealthy  proprietors. 
On  the  Alban  Mount  are  the  delightful  residences  of  Frescati, 
Albano,  Castel  Gandolfo,  Gensano,  Marino;  and  on  the  opposite 
slope  is  the  town  of  Velletri.     Even  within  the  fiats  of  the  pesti- 
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lentjal  maremme,  there  are  spots  which^  like  Oases  in  the  African 
desert,  afford  by  their  elevation,  or  other  local  accidents^  compara- 
tive safety  to  the  inhabitants,  and  cheer  the  traveller  with  the 
appearance  of  life  and  industry :  such  are  La  Tolfa,  with  its 
allumiere,  or  alum  mines;  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Monte  Ro- 
mano, first  peopled  by  foundlings  from  the  hospital  at  Rome ;  the 
pretty  village  of  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo,  built  by  Pius  VL  (Braschi) 
at  his  own  expensci  to  receive  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  village 
who  were  suffering  by  the  malaria ;  the  city  of  Montefiascone, 
built  on  an  insulated  hill  in  the  midst  of  an  unhealthy  plain ;  the 
sea-port  town  of  Civita  Vecchia,  (with  its  10,000  inhabitants,) 
which  is  tolerably  healthy,  though  the  country  outside  of  its 
walls  is  pestilential ;  the  little  town  of  Porto  d'  Anzio,  built  on 
a  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea;  and  farther  on.  Mount  Circello, 
with  the  village  of  Santa  Felicita,  rising  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  deadly  Pomptine  marshes.  M.  Toumon  fully  demonstrates 
that  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  the  country  is  necessarily 
dependent,  not  on  the  greater  or  less  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  In  the  billy  region,  all  is  life^  bustle,  and  prosperity ;  the  ground  is 
covered  successively  by  various  productions,  a  multitude  of  trees  spread 
their  cool  shade,  the  dwellings  of  the  cultivators,  scattered  along  the 
gentle  slopes^  appear  in  the  centre  of  gardens  and  orchards  j  various 
branches  of  manufactures,  paper-mills,  iron-works,  employ  part  of  the 
population.  In  the  plain  Delow,  on.  the  contrary,  solitude  reigns  ;  the 
ground  rising  in  hillocks,  or  sinking  in  deep  furrows^  discloses  here  and 
there  grey  or  reddish  rocks,  bared  by  the  action  of  the  violent  rains  $ 
no  trees  are  to  be  seen;  t^e  few  inhabitants  live  huddled  together  in 
gloomy  villages,  few  and  far  between,  from  whence  they  sally  out  to 
the  works  of  the  distant  fields  :  the  eye  discovers  for  many  miles  no 
cottage,  farm-house,  or  barn ;  you  hear  neither  the  barking  of  dogs, 
nor  the  crowing  of  the  cock  ;  during  the  winter  and  early  part  of  the 
spring,  you  see,  it  is  true,  fields  and  pastures  decked  in  all  the  luxury 
of  spontaneous  vegetation,  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
grazing  on  rich  pasture  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hot  season  arrives,  a  sudden 
change  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  country^  all  v^etation 
ceases^  first  a  yellow  then  a  grey  tinge  covers  the  ground,  the  dusty 
soil  looks  as  if  calcined  by  fire,  the  cattle  migrate  to  the  mountains, 
and  the  inhabitants  disperse.  In  short,  we  see  clearly  that  wherever 
the  inhabitants  can  without  fear  live  in  the  midst  of  their  lands,they 
pursue  assiduously  a  varied  and  intelligent  system  of  cultivation,  and  it 
is  only  where  the  malaria  forces  them  away  from  their  properties  during 
four  months  of  the  year,  that  they  have  adopted  the  unequal  alternative 
of  tillage  and  pastures.  This  principle  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  would  judge  of  this  country  and  its  people  dispassionately, 
4md  without  prejudice." — vol.  i.  p.  18,  51  j  65. 
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The  town  of  Corneto^  built  in  the  unwholesome  plains,  a 
short  distance  north  of  Civita  Vecchia,  is  the  centre  ,of  one  of  the 
largest  districts  cultivated  in  the  latter  mann^,  or  grande  culture^ 
as  the  French  style  it,  and  where  this  system  can  be  best  studied; 
The  territory  is  fertile  in  wheat,  oats,  Indian  com,  beans,  and 
hemp ;  its  pastures  feed  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  farmers 
are  wealthy.  During  the  healthy  season,  Cometo  and  its  vicinity 
present  a  most  animated  scene  ;  all  the  proprietors  have  returned 
home ;  the  population  amounts  to  above  3000  inhabitants,  be* 
sides  hundreds  of  workmen  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  who 
come  in  bands,  led  by  their  caporali,  to  offer  their  labour;  these 
spread  themselves  merrily  along  the  wide  fields,  and  give  to  this 
rich  country  the  most  lively  aspect ;  but  the  stranger  who  has 
witnessed  such  scenes,  were  he  to  come  again  in  the  summer, 
would  find,  both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  town,  nothing  but  soli-* 
tude,  sickness,  or  death.  Hardly  any  one  remains,  all  who  are 
able  repair  to  the  hills  till  after  the  autumnal  rains ;  a  few  poor 
individuals  only  are  found  who  will  risk  their  lives  to  watch  the 
property  of  the  wealthy.  Corneto  and  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Montalto  and  Canino  are  near  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  and  here 
M.  Toumon  makes  another  just  observation  on  the  prejudiced 
views  of  travellers  and  political  writers.  Whatever  may  be  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Papal  administration,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants,  the  extent  of  the  unhealthy 
maremme  is  not  confined  to  the  Papal  states ;  the  malaria  does 
not  stop  either  northward  on  the  Tuscan  frontiers,  nor  southward 
on  those  of  Naples.  The  fiend  carries  his  devastations  over  the 
territories  of  half  a  dozen  governments  and  principalities,  from 
the  Riviera  of  Genoa  to  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  The 
government  of  Tuscany,  for  more  than  half  a  century  past,  ba» 
been  confessedly  the  best  in  Italy,  and  especially  prone  to  en-* 
courage  agriculture,  having  freed  it  from  the  trammels  of  re- 
strictions. The  Tuscan  people  too  are  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent in  their  agricultural  labours,  there  is  no  want  of  enterprize 
and  capital  among  the  proprietors ;  and  yet  the  maremma  of 
Tuscany  is  as  extensive,  as  solitary,  as  unwholesome,  as  that  of 
Rome.  The  traveller  who  proceeds  along  the  sea  coast,  after 
crossing  the  rivers  Fiora  or  Pescia,  which  form  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  states,  finds  no  change  whatever  in  the  appearance 
of  the  country ;  he  may  wander  through  the  vast  and  desolate 
plains  of  Grosseto,  Volterra,  Orbetello,  and  Castiglione,  he  may 
proceed  northward  as  far  as  Piombino,  and  beyond  it  to  the 
rery  gates  of  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  and  still  further  into  the  terri« 
tory  of  Lucca,  and  all  the  while  never  leave  the  malaria  country. 

**  It  it  fair  then/*  asks  our  author,  '^  to  throw  the  blame  exclusively 
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on  tbe  Papal  government,  or  on  the  laziness  of  the  Roman  population  ? 
But  the  reason  may  be,  that  no  traveller  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  go 
out  of  tbe  beaten  track  in  order  to  visit  tbe  maremme  of  Grosseto,  and 
tbe  valleys  of  tbe  Ombrone  and  the  Cecina,  vrhilst  tbe  Roman  lowlands^ 
on  tbe  contrary,  happen  to  lie  straight  on  tbe  way  of  every  tourist,  they 
border  tbe  high  road  to  Rorne^  and  he  can  observe  them  at  his  ease  from 
tbe  windows  of  his  carriage." — p.  1 7. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  malaria  our  author  speaks  at  acme 
length.  It  seems  certain  that  the  infection  proceeds  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  climate^  and  partly  from 
the  stagnant  waters  and  tbe  decomposition*  of  negetable  matter. 
The  former  are  inherent  to  tbe  country,  and  must  have  existed 
in  the  oldest  timeS|  even  where  tbe  low  lands  were  cultivated  and 
inhabited  throughout.  The  position  of  the  Roman  plain  between 
the  sea  and  the  Apennines  exposes  it  to  sudden  alternations  of 
southern  hot  winds  and  northern  cold  blasts  from  the  mountains. 
Tbe  proximity  of  tbe  sea,  and  the  lakes  and  marshes,  create 
abundant  moisture,  and  the  clouds,  being  stopped  by  the  Apen- 
nine  ridges,  resolve  themselves  into  copious  rain.  The  extreme 
beat  of  the  summer's  day  is  often  succeeded*  if  the  wind  is  from 
tbe  mountains,  by  a  sudden  cbiliness  after  sunset,  when  the 
vapours,  pumped  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  fall  to  the  ground 
in  heavy  dew ;  exposure  to  the  evening  air  is  then  dangerous, 
and  often  fatal.  If  the  wind  is  from  the  south  or  scirocco,  the 
air  becomes  suffocating,  the  perspiration  profuse  and  incessant, 
•nd  the  nights  are  as  sultry  as  the  days ;  the  body  is  weakened, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  exertion.  Again,  tbe  Mediterranean, 
being  a  tideless  sea,  does  not  afford  the  means  of  refreshing  and 
renovating  the  air  of  the  plains  which  border  on  the  coast,  and 
of  clearing  tbe  waters  of  the  rivers — a  very  important  considera- 
tion, which  we  have  not  seen  noticed  by  any  one.  Tbe  prox- 
imity of  stagnant  waters  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  air ;  for  the  dry  dusty  plain  which  immediately  surrounds 
Rome  is  as  unhealthy  as  the  marshes  of  Ostia  and  Macarese, 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber.  Our  author  discards  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  latter  pools  of  stagnant  waters,  or  the  still  more 
distant  Pomptine  marshes,  divided  as  the  latter  are  from  Rome 
by  the  ridge  of  Mount  Albano,  can  have  any  material  influence 
on  the  atmosphere  of  the  capital  and  the  country  around  it.  He 
grants*  of  course,  that  the  marshes  and  stagnant  pools  are  causes 
of  malaria  to  the  neighbouring  lands  ;  but  he  thinks  they  are  not 
tbe  only  causes^  and  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself  is  account- 
able for  something  in  it.  He  observes  that  the  unhealthy  region 
is  of  volcanic  formation,  containing  a  vast  number  of  hydro-sul- 
phurous or  hydro-carbonic  springs,  and  that  from  oat  a  thousand 
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pheea  enMiiiatianfl  of  carbonic  or  azot  issae.  He  auppoMs  that 
the  Yolcanic  stratai  acted  upon  bj  the  rays  of  the  sun,  emit 
quantities  of  deleterious  gas,  uhich  affect  the  vital  principles  of  the 
httoiao  frame,  and  being  assisted  by  the  cbillness  of  the  night, 
maj  give  rise  to  attacks  of  fever.  The  late  ingenious  geologist, 
Brocchi,  it  is  true,  in  his  analysis  of  the  air  taken  oetside  of  the 
Roman  walls,  did  not  discover  any  of  these  emanations ;  but  **  is  it 
not  well  known  that  there  are  elements  which  baffle  the  researches 
of  chemistry,  and  that,  for  instance,  we  cannot  by  analysis  dis* 
cover  any  difference  between  the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
theatre  and  that  of  the  best  ventilated  apartment  ?  " 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  causes  of  the  insalu- 
briousness  of  the  Roman  plains,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
thinness  and  poverty  of  the  population, — the  overflowing  in  several 
places  of  the  waters  of  lakes,  canals,  and  streams,— the  preference 
given  to  pasture  over  tillage,  and  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  have  fearfully  aggravated  the  evil.  Whence 
and  bow  did  the  depopulation  of  the  Campagna  proceed  ?  In  a 
document  quoted  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle  from  Dionysius  of  Ha* 
licamasstts,  and  dating  of  the  year  £7B  of  Rome,  the  population 
of  the  city  and  its  colonies  is  stated  at  195,000  citixens,  as  many 
women,  32,500  free  strangers,  and  17,000  slaves;  in  all,  about 
440,000  persons  inhabiting  the  Latiuni,  or  country  between  the 
Tiber,  the  An\o,  the  Montes  Lepini,  and  the  sea, — not  one  third 
of  the  space  included  in  the  present  province  or  department  of 
Rome,  as  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  or  Etruria,  and  the 
mountains  of  Sabina  and  Umbria,  were  still  independent.*  The 
whole  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  was 
spent  in  reducing  the  latter  populations,  which  fact  shows  that 
they  must  have  been  at  least  as  numerous  as  those  of  Rome.  But 
in  the  fifth  century  the  face  of  affairs  changed ;  Rome,  by  the 
taking  of  Vulsinii  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian 
confederacy, forced  a  passage  towards  North  Italy;  whilst  in  the 
south  she  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Carthaginians.  Then  the 
male  population  of  Rome  became  engaged  in  distant  wars,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  country  was  abandoned  to  slaves  ;t  the  patri* 

*  Thcw  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  population  of  the  Latium  had  been  much  greater 
before  the  Romant  conquered  il,  when  tbe  Vokci  alone  bad  lweniy*tbree  towns,  most . 
of  which  ware  afterwarda  destrojred  b^  tlieir  conqoerorsy  in  the  single  dislriot  between 
tbe  Monies  I^ini  and  the  sea.  Some  of  these  were  afterwards  rebuilt  h>  coloniea 
lent  irom  Rone,  and  were  in  their  tarn  destroyed  during  the  civil  wmts  of  the 
repablk,  or  at  tbe  fall  of  the  empire.  S^ila  had  a  great  share  in  the  second  work  of 
dcitnieiioi].  Ardea.  Lannviom,  Ciroeii,  Oslia,  aa  well  as  Veil,  Falcrii,  and  oilien,  have 
been  thus  repeatedljr  ruined* 

t  Tbe  nnoibrr  of  slavaa,  owing  to  the  gigantic  and  exterminating  wan  waged  by 
lUiBe,  inorvated  to  such  a  degrea  that  their  Talue  fell  from  561.  to  the  pricae  of  a 
of  «b«at  per  bead  I 
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ciansy  the  saccessful  generals,  and  the  enriched  pro-consuk^ 
having  accumulated  properties  in  large  masses,  turoed  fields  into 
large  parks  and  pasture  grounds.*  The  soil,  given  up  to  a  spon- 
taneous vegetation,  developed  and  increased  deleterious  emana- 
tions; the  Pomptine  marshes  and  other  lowlands,  the  towns  of 
which  had  been  ruined  by  the  Romans,  became  overflowed 
through  the  neglect  of  the  drains,  and  we  begin  to  find  the  un- 
healthiness  of  particular  spots  mentioned  by  writers.  Strabo  de- 
signates as  such  Ardea,  Setia,  Anxur,  and  Circeii ;  Cicero  com- 
plains of  the  fevers  that  afflicted  the  plains  of  Rome ;  Livy  speaks 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  encamped  in  the  pestilential  barren  grounds 
outside  of  the  town,  and  Horace  says  of  the  month  of  August, 
adducit  febret^  ac  testamerUa  resignat.  The  civil  wars  and  pro- 
scriptions of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  of  the  triumvirates,  must  have 
greatly  contributed  to  this,  by  reducing  the  population  with 
frightful  rapidity.  Towns  disappeared;  the  fields  of  Latium  and 
Etruria  were  left  to  slaves  and  soldiers;  whilst  the  people  of 
Rome  were  supplied  with  distributions  of  com  from  the  granaries 
of  Africa  and  Sicily. 

The  subject  of  malaria  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years 
by  Brocchi,  Dr.  Macculloch,  and  others  ;t  we  shall  abstain, 
therefore,  from  following  M.  Toumon  in  all  his  details,  in  which, 
however,  the  reader  will  find  much  that  is  new,  accompanied  by 
sound  and  sober  judgment.  The  miasmata  of  the  malaria  seem 
1^  to  be  of  a  dense  heavy  nature,  seldom  rising  very  high  above  the 
ground  unless  wafted  by  the  winds.  Walls  seem  to  check  their 
advance.  The  paving  of  streets  and  roads  likewise  prevents  their 
exhalation.  Fires  dispel  them.  If  one  could  transplant  at  once 
a  dense  population  into  a  considerable  village,  sheltered  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  south  winds,  with  houses  built  close  together, 

*  Propter  avaritianit  contra  kges  ex  tegetibusfecit  prata,  sa^s  Varro,  speaking  of  some 
overgrown  proprietor.  And  the  number  of  proprietors  became  so  small  that  in  Cicero's 
time  there  were  not  j!,000  citizens  who  were  freeholders,  qni  rem  heberent,  Latifundia 
perdidere  ItaUam,  is  the  memorable  expression  of  Plinjr. 

t  See  an  article  on  Malaria  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  72,  Febraarv,  18S2. 
In  the  number  for  November  last  of  the  Nuovo  Giomale  de  Letterati,  published  at 
Pisa,  we  find  an  account  of  some  interesting  experiments  lately  instituted  in  Tuscany 
by  MM.  Savi  and  Passerini,  professors  of  natural  history  and  chemistry  iii  the  Uni> 
versity  of  Pisa,  on  the  noxious  qualities  of  some  plants  supposed  to  be  a  source  of 
malaria.    The  results  of  these  we  shall  here  briefly  stale. 

The  chara,  a  genus  of  plants  which  grows  very  plentifully  in  the  marshes,  exhales, 
especially  during  summer,  a  fetid  smell,  similar  to  tliat  of  the  marshes  themselves. 
This  has  led  some  to  suspect  that  these  plants,  during  their  growth,  decay  •  and  deconi- 
poiition,  might  be  the  cause  of  the  malaria.  To  clear  up  this  doubt,  MM.  Savi  aud 
I^asserini  undertook  a  series  of  observations  on,  and  analyses  of,  the  more  common 
species,  the  cAara  vulgaris  and  the  eharaJlexibUis. 

They  found  these  plants  covered  with  an  external  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
quantity  of  which,  always  considerable,  diminishes  successively  and  gradually  during 
the  four  months  of  May,  June,  July  and  Aogusti  which  are  precisely  those  in  nrhicb 
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streets  narrow  and  paved,  and  the  ground  around  being  pre^ 
viously  cleared  and  planted  into  gardens,  with  wholesome  water, 
and  sufficient  means  of  sustenance,  and  they  were  to  follow  the 
common  precautionary  rules,  such  as  not  to  sleep  on  the  ground, 
not  to  go  out  fasting  in  the  morning,  shut  their  shutters  carefully 
at  night,  and  light  a  fire,  and  live  on  temperate  but  nourishing 
diet,  such  a  colony  in  the  midst  of  the  Campagna  might  succeed* 
But  the  undertaking  of  colonizing  the  maremma  on  such  a  system 
is  too  gigantic  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Pius  VII.  as  well  as  his 
predecessors,  made  some  attempts,  but  to  no  purpose. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  province  or  department  of  Rome 
M.  Tournon  states  to  be  about  6,000  square  miles,  of  which  the 
healthy  portions,  where  constant  cultivation  is  practised,  occupy 
4,600 ;  while  the  unwholesome  plains,  subject  to  the  grande 
culture,  or  unequal  alternation  of  crops,  pasture,  and  fallows,  fill 
up  the  remaining  1,400.  Here  we  have,  then,  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  limits  to  future  exaggeration. 

There  is  another  important  topic  connected  with  the  above^ 
upon  which  we  apprehend  there  exists  a  considerable  degree  of 
misconception ;  we  mean  the  reported  gradual  progress  of  the 
malaria  of  late  years  within  the  city  of  Rome.  By  looking  at 
the  map,  we  shall  find  that,  wherever  the  houses  are  few  and  far 

the  ioflaence  of  the  malaria  is  most  strongly  felt.  Among  the  other  elements  of  th« 
rhara  they  detected  also  a  fat  volatile  substance,  hitherto  unnoticedi  which,  containing 
uot,  has  an  analogy  with  animal  substances,  and  produces  the  fetid  smell  which  gave 
rise  to  these  researches.  They  named  this  substance  fniteritu,  from  the  valgar  name 
ofputera,  which  the  Italians  give  to  the  plant. 

After  examining  the  ehara  in  its  living  and  perfect  state,  they  submitted  it  to  putre- 
faction by  steeping  it  in  water.  Decomposition  began  to  show  itself  very  soon.  Acetic 
acid  was  formed,  united  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  disengaged  the  carbonic  acid, 
which,  rising  into  the  atmosphere,  produced  a  scum  over  the  sorftice  of  the  water.  The* 
smell  of  the  plant  began  to  exhale  at  the  same  time  so  powerfully  as  to  cause  seriona 
accidenu  and  violent  head-aclie  to  the  persons  exposed  to  it,  even  at  a  great  distance. 
By  degrees  the  plant  assumed  a  dark  colour,  became  soft  and  soapy,  and  was  finally 
ledooed  to  a  blackish  mixture,  formed  of  fragments  of  woody  fibres  and  of  very  thin 
cosil,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  with  an  intoiernbie  stench.  In  the  last  stage  of  putre* 
faction,  the  water  in  which  the  plant  had  been  steeped  became  stinking,  blackish  and 
Bociiaginoos ;  on  its  surface  was  formed  a  dark  pellicle,  sprinkled  with  yellowish 
Mains,  reflecting  in  some  points  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  emiting  a  disagreeable 
odour;  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  it  yielded  azotic  productions.  Tlie  same 
experiments,  carried  on  with  covered  vessels,  under  the  action  of  solar  heat,  gave  the 
same  resalts.  Repeated  upon  the  ehara  of  brackish  waters,  the  saline  principle  of 
which  is  so  powerful  as  to  destroy  all  other  plants,  the  observations  presented  the  same 
phenomena,  but  with  a  greater  degree  of  intensity. 

MM.  Savi  and  Passerini  think  themselves  entitled  to  conclude,  from  tliese  repeated 
eiperiments,  that  the  ptiterine,  or  fetid  principle  of  the  genus  ehara,  if  not  the  only  and 
general  cause  of  the  malaria,  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  its  pro* 
duction  in  Italy.  This  mischievous  principle,  the  odour  of  which  is  the  same  with  that 
of  marshy  exhalations,  extends  its  influence  with  still  greater  effect,  whenever  the  dimi- 
nution or  eraporatioti  of  the  waters  leaves  the  plants  uncovered,  and  by  its  volatility,  it 
cwapcs,  and  is  kept  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 
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bttweesy  and  the  ground  it  mainly  covered  with  gardens  and 
£eld8y  or  ruins,  the  malaria  is  felt  during  the  summer  months, 
though  not  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  open  country  outside  of 
the  walls*  Now  this  is  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of 
ancient  Rome,  of  all  the  districts  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Capitol,  with  the  exception  of  some  streets  that 
extend  towards  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  Campo  Vaccino* 
Five  of  the  seven  hills  are,  therefore,  either  totally  or  partially 
unhealthy ;  this  was  the  case,  we  remember,  thirty  years  ago, 
and,  we  believe,  long  before  that  epoch,  as  it  was  not  talked 
of  as  any  thing  new.  But  it  is  said  that  the  malaria  has  pene- 
trated ''  through  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  extended  along  the 
Piucian  Hill  by  the  church  of  La  Trinita  de'  Monti,  and  thus 
round  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal  and  Vimiual  hills  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore."  The  upper  part  of  the  Pincian  hill, 
which  is  entirely  covered  with  villas  and  gardens,  we  remember 
was  always  considered  unhealthy,  as  well  as  the  further  end 
of  the  road  to  Porta  Pia  and  from  the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  down 
to  Porta  San  Lorenzo.  Likewise  we  are  told  that  *^  it  reaches 
to  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  diverging  towards  the 
Campo  Vaccino,  and  proceeding  onward  to  the  east  of  the 
Colosseum  to  St.  John  Lateran,"  &c.  But  all  these  districts  can 
hardly  be  called  inhabited ;  there  are  only  a  few  houses  and 
churches,  and  convents  here  and  there,  and  the  rest  is  gardens, 
villas,  vineyards,  fields,  and  ruins.  To  the  best  of  our  recollec- 
tion they  were  all  considered  unhealthy  in  the  summer  months, 
as  we  have  said,  thirty  years  since,  although  a  few  individuals, 
chiefly  monks,  contrived  to  live  there  all  the  year  round.  We 
can  say  the  same  of  the  extensive  district  beyond  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  to  the  gates  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Paul's ;  they 
were  decidedly  bad ;  but  then  they  are  deserted,  and  covered 
with  fields.  One  might  there  fancy  oneself  in  the  open  country. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  I'iber,  the  Lungara,  and  the  slope  of  the 
Janiculum  above  it,  the  seat  of  the  Villa  Corsini,  we  remember 
also  as  unhealthy.  We  see  nothing  new  or  particularly  alarming, 
therefore,  in  these  late  reports.  Modem  Romef  which  extends 
from  the  Quirinal  and  the  Capitol  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  is 
sufficiently  healthy,  at  least  as  far  as  the  malaria  is  concerned. 
There  are  unhealthy  seasons  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  other  cities, 
in  particular  years,  when  epidemic  fevers  spread  through  the 
thickest  inhabited  districts ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  malaria. 

One  question,  however,  we  are  enabled  to  set  definitively  at 
rest ;  and  that  is  the  supposed  decrease  of  the  population  of 
Rome.    That  population  has  been  rapidly  increasing  ever  since 
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the  peace.  Intolerable  misery^  brought  on  by  violent  convulsions 
and  foreign  invasion^  and  the  dispersion  of  its  government  and 
courts  did  at  various  times  fearfully  reduce  its  numbers.  The 
earliest  census  we  possess  since  the  fall  of  the  western  empire^ 
after  the  ravages  of  barbarians,  and  the  subsequent  attacks  of 
Normans  and  Saracens^  is  that  of  1 198,  under  Innocent  III. ; 
the  population  was  then  only  35,000.  The  removal  of  the 
Papal  See  to  Avignon  reduced  it  so  low  as  17,000!*  It  was 
then>  indeed,  that  some  prophets  of  woe  might  nave  announced 
the  approaching  annihilation  of  the  eternal  city  !  Viterbo  and 
Hvoh  were  then  able  to  rival  and  cope  with  the  former  mistress 
of  the  world !  The  return  of  the  Papal  court,  however,  from 
Avignon,  in  1377»  was  followed  by  an  mcrease,  which  continued 
till  the  time  of  Leo  X.  when  we  find  the  numbers  60,000.  But 
the  storming  and  pillage  of  Rome  by  Bourbon's  army,  in  1527, 
again  reduced  the  population  to  33,000.  Afterwards  it  began  to 
recover,  especially  under  Sixtus  V.;  who  having  cleared  the 
country  of  oanditti,  and  checked  feudal  oppression,  by  a  severe 
but  equal  justice  to  all,  restored  confidence  and  security,  encou- 
raged industry,  and  deserved  the  title  of  "  Restorer  of  the  public 
peace.''  Since  his  reign  the  population  kept  steadily  increasing 
until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  it  had  risen  to 
138,000;  having  quadrupled  in  150  years.  In  1730  it  was 
145,000;  in  1750,  157,000;  and  in  1775  it  rose  to  165,000;  the 
highest  point  it  has  ever  reached  in  modem  times.  It  was 
164,586  in  1795,  just  previous  to  the  first  French  revolutionary 
invasion.  The  calamities  of  the  following  years,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  money,  which  had  been  issued  with  prodigal 
improvidence  by  Pius  VI.,  the  unheard  of  exactions  of  the 
French  generals,  by  draining  the  treasury,  the  clergy,  and  the 
nobility  of  all  their  disposable  wealth,  produced  a  lamentable 
state  of  misery  among  the  lower  classes,  which  was  further 
increased  by  the  entrance  of  the  French  army  in  1798,  the  violent 
removal  of  Pius  VI.,  the  dispersion  of  his  court  and  clergy,  the 
plunder  and  confiscation  of  public  and  private  property,  and  the 
contributions  and  other  charges  imposed  upon  the  '^  Romao 
republic"  by  its  French  allies.f  To  these  may  be  added,  revolts 
in  the  province  or  Campagna,  and  the  devastations  which  fol-* 
lowed,  and  in  which  several  towns,  such  as  Terracina,  Frosinone^ 
Ferentino,  Ronciglione,  Viterbo,  &c.  were  sacked  and  partly 
destroyed.  In  1800  we  find  the  population  of  Rome  reduced 
to  153,000 ;  and  the  consequences  of  these  calamities  continuing 


*  See  the  Abate  Canceineri's  learned  mqulries  on  the  aabject* 
t  See  Botta,  Book  XllL 
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to  operate  gradually,  but  not  less  surely,  in  the  following  years, 
it  became  in  1805  still  further  reduced  to  135,000,  being  a  de- 
crease of  about  30,000,  or  nearly  one-fifth^  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  from  1795  to  1805.  At  the  latter  period  the  Papal 
court  had  returned ;  Pius  VII.  filled  the  Pontifical  throne ;  but 
the  country  was  impoverished,  the  Papal  state  deprived  of  its 
northern  provinces,  the  wounds  inflicted  in  the  preceding  years 
were  too  deep  to  be  healed,  and  confidence  in  the  future  was  not 
restored.  Then  came  the  second  French  invasion  in  1808,  and 
another  violent  removal  of  the  Papal  court  and  clergy  in  1 809, 
when  a  number  of  families  were  deprived  of  their  means  of 
support;  the  public  establishments  and  charities  then  became 
bankrupt,  and  thirty  thousand  persons  were  placed  on  the  poor 
lists  by  their  respective  curates,  and  reported  to  the  French  con-> 
sulta  or  provisional  government  as  requiring  immediate  assist* 
ance!*  No  wonder  if  the  population  continued  to  decrease;  and 
we  find  it  in  1810  stated  at  123,000,  being  a  further  falling  off  of 
]2,(XX)  in  five  years,  since  1805.  This  was  the  true  malaria  that 
afflicted  Rome !  During  the  four  years  of  the  French  administra- 
tion, the  population  remained  nearly  stationary,  owing  to  the 
especial  care  of  the  local  authorities  in  providing  employment  and 
new  resources  for  the  lower  classes,  and  the  exertions  of  benevo- 
lent and  enlightened  men  like  Tournon,  Degerando,  and  others, 
who,  assisted  by  the  native  nobility,  mitigated  as  much  as  they 
could  the  calamities  and  distress  in  which  the  ambition  and  vio* 
lence  of  their  ruler  had  involved  an  unoffending  country,  whilst 
they  reformed  abuses  and  effected  improvements  in  the  old  insti- 
tutions, fiut  the  restoration  of  Pius  VII.  and  of  the  central 
government  in  1814  soon  produced  its  wonted  effect  on  the 
population,  which  rose  next  year  to  above  128,000;  it  increased 
to  135,000  in  1820;  and  in  1830  it  amounted  to  147,385.  See 
Tournou's  Statistical  I'ables,  vol.  i.  p.  238-42.  The  census  of 
last  year,  1831,  gives  a  further  increase,  the  numbers  being 
150,666. 

The  above  authentic  statements,  we  conceive,  will  set  at  rest 
the  question  about  the  pretended  progressive  decrease  of  the 
Roman  population,  and  its  causes.  The  populousness  and  com- 
parative prosperity  of  modern  Rome  have  been  ever  closely  de- 
pendent on  the  residence  and  independence  of  its  government. 
JMisery  and  the  despondency  resulting  from  it  are  fearful  auxilia« 

•  Toumon,  toI.  ii.  p.  136.  By  a  severe  tcnitinj  the  list  of  real  paupers  woa 
rtdnced  one-hHif,  or  15000;  stiif  an  alarming  amount  in  a  population  ol  1^3,000. 
Toumon,  as  an  honourable  man,  dues  not  conceal  thn  origin  nf  the  distresses  of 
Rome  ;  he  speaks  plainly  of  the  effects  of  foreign  invasion,  and  especially  of  that  of 
179R,  which  was  the  most  lawless  and  most  fatal  to  the  country. 
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ries  to  the  malaria  fever.    A  doubt  here  arises^  whether  in  the 
event  of  the  permaoent  removal  or  suppression  of  the  papal  go- 
verameot,  which  we  do  not  foresee  imminenty  but  which  may  take 
place  at  some  future  time,  the  population  of  Rome  would  not  go 
on  decreasing,  until  being  in  its  enfeebled  state  acted  upon  more 
and  more  powerfully  by  the  malaria,  it  would  at  last  dwindle 
into  nothing,  and  future  travellers,  who  came  to  visit  the  remains  of 
Rome,  would  find  the  **  Eternal  City"  as  solitary  and^s  desolate 
as  the  sites  of  Babylon  or  Persepolis.     We  cannot  fairly  judge 
of  the  effect  of  a  permanent  removal  of  the  papal  government  on 
the  population  of  the  city  by  the  experiment  made  under  Napo- 
leon,   it  was  of  too  short  a  duration.    The  hope  of  an  improve- 
ment, or  of  another  change,  sustained  the  drooping  spirits  of  many 
a  family,  who  contrived  to  live  upon  the  savings  of  their  former 
fortune.     But  in  the  course  of  years  these  hopes  would  have 
become  fainter,  and  at  last  have  vanished  altogether.     Future  ad- 
ministrators also  would  not  perhaps  have  proceeded  with  the 
same  charitable  zeal  in  propping  up  the  resources  and  means  of 
subsistence  of  the  population.     In  short,  we  think  that  had  Rome 
continued  till  now  in  the  condition  of  a  provincial  town,  its  num- 
bers would  have  been  reduced  lower  than  they  were  in  1814. 
Still  we  believe,  that  with  a  wise  and  orderly  local  administration 
it  would  not  have  fallen  below  a  certain  mark,  say  70  or  80,CXX), 
being  the  population  of  several  second  rate  Italian  cities,  not 
seats  of  government,  such  as  Bologna,  and  Turin  and  Florence 
under  the  French.     Rome  is  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural 
country,  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany  to  those  of 
Naples,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  of  Umbria,  in  all  which 
^ert  is  not  a  town  that  could  for  a  moment  dispute  its  prece- 
dence.   The  condition  of  the  country  is  very  different  now  from 
what  it  was  when  the  popes  left  Rome  for  Avignon  six  centuries 
ago.    The  great  landed  proprietors,  including  a  numerous  patri- 
cian class  and  the  wealthy  farmers,  would  still  reside  at  Rome, 
as  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  Campagna  must  necessarily  prevent 
them  from  living  in  the  country.     The  Roman  nobility  would  not 
all  desert  their  splendid  palaces,  and  galleries,  and  villas,  especi- 
ally if  they  should  derive  an  increased  importance  from  the  ab- 
sence of  an  ecclesiastical  government.     The  markets  of  Rome 
would  still  regulate  the  prices  of  the  whole  province.     If  cultiva- 
tion were  to  improve,  colonists  and  speculators  would  produce 
an  increase.     Several  manufactures  are  established  at  Rome  for 
the  supply  of  the  population  of  the  town  and  country,  and  have 
considerably  improved  of  late  years.*     Rome  is  the  centre  of  a 

*  M.  Tonrnoii  has  dedicated  the  third   book  of  his  work  to  the  commerce  and 
Muufiiclores  of  Rome.    He  observes  at  the  beguiuiiig,  that  most  travellers,  iucludiog 
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considerable  commercei  both  of  exportation  and  importation, 
through  the  ports  of  Fiumicino^  Civita  Vecchia  and  Porto  d'An- 
tiOj  and  with  the  interior  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  Adriatic. 
Its  numerous  churches  and  collegiate  establishments  would  main* 
tain  a  proportionate  secular  clergy.  It  would  still  be  the  Univer- 
sity, the  centre  of  professional  studies,  for  the  whole  portion  of 
its  territory  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Mediterranean.  It 
would  be  the  resort  of  artists  and  amateurs  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  stands  on  the  high  road  to  Naples,  the  great  and  only 
channel  of  land  communication  with  the  rich  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  Unless,  therefore,  the  removal  of  the  papal  court  were 
attended  by  foreign  oppression,  violence  and  spoliation,  we  think 
that  even  if  deprived  of  the  seat  of  government,  it  might  maintain 
itself  as  a  city  of  considerable  importance.  But  we  confess,  that 
we  can  hardly  conceive  any  future  political  arrangements  taking 
place  in  Italy  by  which  Rome  would  be  left  a  mere  provincial 
town. 

The  tables  of  births  and  deaths  give  occasion  to  some  in- 
teresting remarks  by  our  author.  The  births  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  population,  whilst  there  is  an  extraor- 
dinary fluctuation  in  the  number  of  deaths.  Again,  the  sum  total 
of  deaths  in  a  given  number  of  years  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  births,  and  yet  the  population,  instead  of  decreasing,  is  found 
to  have  increased  at  the  end.  Several  causes  account  for  these 
anomalies.  The  population  of  Rome  is  recruited  every  year 
by  provincials  and  other  strangers,  who  come  either  to  study  or 
seek  for  employment.  Again,  a  number  of  ecclesiastics,  both 
secular  and  regular,  resort  thither  from  different  parts  of  Italy, 
when  the  papal  government  resides  at  Rome.  The  fluctuations  in 
the  deaths  are  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  extraordinary  mortality 
occasioned  in  some  years  by  epidemics,  aggravated  by  peculiar 
distress  in  consequence  of  war  and  revolution,  and  partly  by  the 
feet  that  many  workmen  from  the  whole  province  who  are  taken 
ill  with  the  summer  fever,  whilst  reaping  m  the  Campagna,  come 
to  die  in  the  hospitals  of  Rome.*     Births  are  to  the  population 

M.  fionstetten»  have  limited  the  industry  of  the  Romans  to  the  manufacture  of  beads, 
rosaries,  and  ngnus  dci,  relics  and  indulgences.  The  wit  of  all  this  has  become  stale 
now.  Manufactures  of  common  linen  cloth,  of  woollens  which  eroplov  SOOO  workiDcn* 
of  sillc,  leather,  paper,  iron  founderics  and  forges,  common  potteries,  &c.  exist  at  Rome 
and  in  the  country  round.  There  were,  in  1813,  683  factories  and  worlcsliops  at 
Rome.  The  manufactures,  says  M.  Toumon,  were  nincb  indebted  to  the  Cardinati 
Lanle  and  Ruffo,  wliile  they  were  treasurers.  The  arts  of  engrayiiigi  mosaic,  scagliola, 
besides  sculpture  and  painting,  form  a  very  essential  branch  of  Roman  industry. 

*  In  1795  there  were  6,378  deaths,  in  1800  they  had  increased  to  8,457,  in  1803 
to  9,269,  and  in  1804  to  11,798.  We  now  understand  the  mistake  we  noticed  iu 
Simond's  Travels,  No.  III.  of  this  Review,  The  last  figure  in  the  last  number  was 
left  out,  and  tlius  the  deaths  of  1804  appeared  to  be  only  1,179.   Again,  Simond  slated 
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on  an  average  as  1  to  SO,  whilst  deaths  fluctuate  between  1  to  30 
and  I  to  €0.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  years  of 
peace  and  of  regular  seasons  the  disproportion  is  by  no  means  so 
great,  although  there  is  generally  an  excess  of  deaths  over  births. 
In  1831  the  births  were  4,725  or  as  1  to  32,  while  the  deaths 
were  5,100  or  as  I  to  Sgj. 

M.  Toumon's  second  book  is  entirely  devoted  to  Roman  agri- 
culture, of  which  he  gives  an  ample  and  interesting  description. 
The  ground  had  been  already  trodden  by  M.  Lullin  de  Chateau - 
vieux  in  his  <'  Lettres  ecrites  d'ltalie  en  1812  et  1813;"*  but 
our  author  enters  into  greater  details,  having  had  the  advantage  of 
a  much  longer  residence  and  of  the  means  of  information  aflbrded 
by  his  official  situation.  He  confirms,  however,  M.  Chateau- 
vieux 's  views  on  the  subject:  "  the  four  years  1  spent  in  peram- 
bulating the  country  in  every  direction  have  enabled  me  to  con- 
firm bis  judgment.  The  system  of  cultivation  practised  in  the 
plains  is  necessarily  dependent  on  two  conditions,  the  nature  of 
the  soil  itself,  and  the  number  and  sanitary  state  of  the  cultivators.'* 
In  the  1,400  square  miles,  of  which  the  unhealthy  plains  consist, 
there  is  a  permanent  population  of  15,000  persons  only! 

The  following  is  the  cadastro  or  survey  of  the  different  soils 
capable  of  production  in  the  province  of  Rome,  as  taken  by  the 
able  engineer  Marini,  Marquis  of  Vacone. 

Arable  land,  susceptible  of  producing  corn     .     •  242,000  rubbjf 

Permanent  pastures,  meadows^  bay  fields  ...  J  62,000 

Vineyards 14,600 

Orchards  and  gardens 1,400 

Forests,  cbesDUt  plantations,  copses      ....  170,000 

590,000  rubbj 

Of  tfae  242,0(X)  rubbj  of  arable  land,  82,000  are  in  the  healthy 
districts,  and  160,000  in  the  lowlands.  The  latter  are  sown  for 
crops  every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  except  a  few  superior  soils  where 
the  grain  returns  from  12  to  15,  and  which  are  laid  alternately 
in  crops  and  fallows.  During  the  three  or  four  years  intervening, 
tfae  ground  is  left  to  spontaneous  vegetation,  and  after  the  au- 

tfaat  ID  1808  only  f43  were  admiued  into  the  bospiials,  and  in  1818,  9,99f .  Bot  the 
mUtakc  originated  in  confounding  the  namber  of  fever  patiinU  within  the  hotpitalt 
at  the  aroe  time,  with  the  total  number  admitted  successively  during  the  season* 
The  fbmier  in  comiuon  years  fluctuates  between  900  and  600 ;  but  rises  at  tiroes  to 
1000,  «iid  even  8,000,  whilst  ilie  total  number  of  fever  patients  admitted  even  In  the 
most  favourable  summer  is  seldom  so  low  as  SOOO.  This  is  another  instance  of  the 
almost  unavoidable  inadvertencies  of  travel  writers.  About  one  fourth  of  the  patients 
die  io  the  hospitals,  and  another  fourth  become  invalids  for  life. 

*  The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LV.,  Itfareh,  1817,  noticed  Chateau vieux's  woik  at 
falj  loigth,  and  an  English  translation  of  it,  by  Dr.  Rigby,  appeared  subsequentJy. 

t  A  Roman  xubbio  is  about  four  English  acres. 
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iumDal  raiDs  it  becomes  covered  with  grass  of  the  most  luxuriant 
growth,  which  aiFords  a  rich  pasture  to  the  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  that  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  com  crops  are  only  considered  as  an  accessory,  and  pas- 
ture is  the  main  produce  of  the  fields.  There  are  about  100,000 
head  of  cattle,  4,000  buffaloes,  and  700,000  sheep  grazing  in 
these  plains.  M.  Toumon  gives  a  detailed  calculation  of  the 
expenses  and  risks  attending  tillage  and  the  rearing  of  crops, 
which  serves  to  explain  the  preference  given  by  the  farmers  to 
the  pastorizia  or  grazing  system,  which,  assisted  as  it  is  by  the 
facility  of  migration  of  the  cattle  to  the  neighbouring  mountains 
during  the  dry  season,  affords  surer  though  lower  profits,  with 
hardly  any  trouble  or  risk.  The  farmers  who  rent  these  vast 
estates  are  called  mercanti  di  campagna;  they  are  farmers,  mer* 
chants,  and  bankers  at  once ;  they  live  in  large  hotels  at  Rome, 
where  they  have  their  counting-houses,  and  employ  numerous 
agents,  clerks,  messengers,  &c.  The  smallest  of  these  farms 
requires  an  advance  of  50»000  francs,  and  the  largest  from  five  to 
six  hundred  thousand.  The  whole  of  the  Roman  lowlands  from 
Bolsena  to  Terracina  are  in  the  hands  of  about  150  of  these 
farmers,  of  whom  one-third,  and  these  the  richest,  reside  at  Rome. 
We  shall  not  follow  M.  Toumon  in  his  animated  description 
of  the  farm  of  Campomorto,  the  same  that  M.  Chateauvieux 
visited  in  his  travels.  But  the  following  brief  statistics  of  that 
estate  are  worth  inserting,  as  they  differ  materially  from  those 
given  by  the  latter.  It  consists  of  4,309  rubbj,  lOCX)  of  which  is 
arable  land,  1,100  permanent  pasture  or  meadows,  and  2,200 
forest.  The  arable  land  is  divided  into  four  lots,  which  are  sub- 
ject each  to  a  different  rotation  of  crops  and  fallows,  according  to 
the  respective  nature  of  the  soil.  One  wheat  crop  is  succeeded 
by  two  or  three  years  fallows ;  or  the  wheat  crop  is  followed  by 
oats  and  beans;  or  lastly,  after  the  oats  harvest  in  the  second  year, 
the  ground  is  sown  with  Indian  corn  or  beans,  after  which  it  is 
left  tallow  for  one  year,  and  then  sown  with  wheat  again.  The 
wheat  crop  returns  in  general  nine  for  one,  the  other  grains  and 
beans  about  fifteen.  The  cultivation  of  the  farm  requires  65 
ploughs  and  ^20  oxen,  250  bullocks  are  kept  fattening  for  the 
market,  besides  about  800  cows  iftid  calves,  and  about  100  buf- 
faloes. 100  horses  are  required  for  the  cattle  drivers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  farm,  who  are  always  mounted,  as  well  as  for  the 
carts,  Sec,  and  250  mares  and  colts  to  keep  up  that  number. 
2000  sheep  graze  on  the  farm.  The  agents  and  servants  perma- 
nently employed,  either  on  the  farm  or  at  Rome,  amount  to  180. 
About  400  labourers  are  engaged  from  October  to  June,  and 
about  800  in  harvest  time.    The  former  are  paid  from  one  franc 
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tnd  a  half  to  two  francs  a  day,  the  latter  in  general  about  two 
francs.  They  come  chiefly  from  the  mountains  of  Sabina  and 
the  Abruzzi.  The  rent  paid  to  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peters,  who 
are  the  proprietors,  is  120,000  francs.*  The  whole  produce  of 
the  farm  is  valued  at  355,000  francs. 

'^  But  the  expenses  attending  this  immense  establishment  swallow 
ap  almost  the  whole  of  this  sum,  and  the  real  profits  of  the  farmer  con- 
sist in  bis  commercial  and  banking  operations,  which  he  is  enabled  to 
carry  on  with  the  produce  of  his  farm.  In  observiog  attentively  the 
machinery  of  this  vast  establishment,  the  order  and  regularity  of  move* 
ment  of  its  different  parts,  I  felt  a  sentiment  of  sincere  esteem  for  the 
man  who  can  direct  and  give  life  to  the  whole.  Indeed  a  philosophical 
stranger  cannot  grudge  himself  a  few  days  passed  either  at  Campomorto 
or  at  Santa  Maria  di  Galera  or  Castel  di  Guido,  for  he  will  have  to  add 
to  his  other  Roman  recollections  that  of  the  frank  and  open  hospitality 
and  of  the  instructive  conversation  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  farmers, 
and  the  kindness  and  unaffected  urbanity  of  such  men  as  MM.  Truzzi, 
Cleter,  Giorgi,  Valentini,  Vanni,  will  afford  him  much  useful  informa- 
tion^ and  all  the  luxuries  of  social  life  in  the  midst  of  a  desert/'—* 
pp.  325,^26, 

The  Pomptine  marshes,  which  have  been  partly  recovered 
from  the  water,  belong  to  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  but  Pius  VI. 
gave  them  in  enfiteusi,  or  perpetual  leases,  to  a  few  families,  who 
do  not  pay  altogether  100,000  francs  rent  for  about  40,000  acres 
of  land.  The  Duke  Braschi,  the  banker  Torlonia,  the  Duke 
Fiano,  the  Marquis  Massimi,  and  the  family  of  Rapini,  the  en- 
gineer who  directed  the  works,  are  the  principal  lessees.  Had 
the  allotments  been  smaller,  and  on  common  lease  terms,  the 
ground  would  have  been  better  cultivated,  the  works  would  have 
been  kept  in  better  preservation,  and  the  government  would  have 
derived  a  much  greater  benefit.  Of  the  40,000  acres  either  to- 
tally or  partially  drained,  7000  are  capable  of  tillage,  and  the 
rest  is  fit  for  rice,  Indian  com,  or  meadows,  besides  copse  and 
forest. 

M.  Toumon,  in  speaking  of  the  physical  state  of  the  present 
population  of  the  Roman  province,  distinguishes  it  into  four 
races.  Tlie  first,  who  inhabit  the  mounts  Albani  and  the  coun-  ^^ 
try  of  the  Yolscians,  are  tall,  their  limbs  vigorous  but  flexible, 
their  features  regular,  large  dark  eyes,  and  an  expression  some- 
what haughty  yet  pleasing.  £d.  The  steep  arid  mountains  of 
Ahitri  and  Veroli  are  inhabited  by  a  race  not  so  tall  as  the 
former,  with  strong  hardy  limbs,  features  regular,  but  having 
a  wild  expression,  which  is  increased  by  their  eyebrows  almost 

*  M.  CbateauTirai's  calculations  are  much  lower;  see  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LV. 
We  consider  M.  Toomon  as  the  better  authority  of  the  two ;  in  fact  he  gives  a  complete 
baknoe  sheet,  on  the  «uthoritj4)f  MM,  Truad,  who  rented  the  iarm. 
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iDMtiDg  together.  M.Tournon  leet  in  tbem  Ihe  deeceudanUi 
of  the  fierce  Uemici.  dd.  The  inbabiUntt  of  the  Sabine  moiin* 
taint  have  a  milder  expression,  and  thick  curljf  hair.  Lastly, 
111  the  neighbourhood  of  Cometo  and  north  of  mount  Cintino, 
a  race,  tally  elegantly-formed,  of  regular  features,  and  a  pleasing 
mild  expression,  reminds  our  author  of  the  old  Hetrusci.  This 
district  produces  the  handsomest  men  in  the  ivhole  province.  The 
plains,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Rome,  exhibit  no  traces  of  a  distinel 
population,  but  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  all  the  races  in 
Europe.  Even  among  the  Transteverini|  fine  men  as  they  gene- 
rally are,  M.  Toumon  has  sought  in  vain  for  marks  of  that  an- 
cient descent  which  has  been  attributed  to  them.  At  Rome  the 
women  have  a  much  greater  share  of  beauty  than  the  men,  but 
those  of  the  poorer  classes  lose  their  attractions  at  a  compara- 
tively early  ag^e. 

llie  followmg  is  extracted  from  the  Saggio  di  Statistka  iegU 
Stall  PoNtificjt  a  recent  work  published  in  numbers  by  M. 
Gabriele  Calindri. 

**  Population  of  the  Papal  States,  the  Legations  included,  2,592,329. 

*' Classification  of  this  population  according  to  their  civil  state. 
Single  men,  adolu     ....     389,177 
Single  women,  ditto  •    •     .    .     234, 1 4d 
Married  of  boib  sexes    .    .    .    913^86 

Widowert 43,616 

Widows 34,126 

Male  children 521,185 

Female,  ditto 553,012 

Monks  or  regular  clergy  .  .  10,598 
Priests  or  secular,  ditto  .  .  .  34,600 
Nuns •        8,284 

Of  the  above  lyl76|178  are  landed  proprietors,  farmers,  or 
labourersi  with  their  families ;  691,803  tradespeople  or  me* 
chanics;  24,908  follow  the  liberal  professions;  21,508  are 
soldiers  or  seamen ;  53,432  belong  to  the  clergy  of  both  aenes ; 
and  217|638  are  infants. 

The  fourth  book  of  M.  Toumon's  work  treats  of  the  Papal 
government,  and  of  its  judicial  and  financial  administration,  sub* 
jects  curious  in  themselves,  and  generally  but  little  known. 

The  Papal  government  is  perhaps  the  most  complicated  in 
^^  modem  times.  The  Pope  unites  in  his  person  three  different 
offices;  1st,  that  of  Supreme  Pontiff,  or  Head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  hierarchy ;  2d,  that  of  Bishop  of  Rome ;  dd,  that  of 
temporal  sovereign  of  the  Roman  or  Papal  States.  Few 
winters  have  taken  the  trouble  of  distinguishing  between  these 
different  attributes^  and  thus  the  machinery  of  the  Papal  govern* 
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meot  has  often  been  misunderstood*  The  Consistory,  or  council 
of  the  Cardinals,  assists  him  both  in  bis  spiritual  and  temporal 
capacities,  but  the  immediate  administration  of  the  one  is  con* 
fined  to  different  persons  from  that  of  the  other,  although  the 
agents  of  one  power  often  come  in  contact  with  those  of  another, 
•o  that  the  line  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace. 

The  ministers  of  the  Pontiff  in  his  spiritual  capacity  are,  1st,  the 
Cardinal  Great  Penitentiary,  who  decides  on  cases  of  conscience, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  prelates ;  2d,  the  Cardinal  Som- 
mifta,  who  presides  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  and 
whose  business  it  is  to  give  his  opinion  on  matters  of  dogma  or 
discipline,  and  to  affix  the  seals  to  and  expedite  the  bulls  of  the 
Pope;  3d,  the  Cardinal  Pro-Datario,  who,  with  a  numerous  de- 
partment of  subordinate  officers,  decides  all  affairs  concerning 
livings  and  other  temporalities  of  the  clergy,  also  those  concern- 
ing dispensations  or  licenses  for  marriages  between  relations,  8cc« 
This  office  has  lost  much  of  its  importance,  since  the  catholic  states 
have  suppressed  or  secularized  most  of  the  church  temporalities. 
In  former  times  the  sums  paid  to  the  Datario  by  foreign  coun- 
tries for  briefs,  bulls,  dispensations,  licenses,  8lc.  amounted  to 
more  than  two  millions  of  scudi  per  annum  (nearly  half  a  million 
sterling) ;  4tb,  the  Cardinal  Segretario  de'  Brevi  has  the  charge  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  Pope  concerning  ecclesiastical  matters^ 
be  expedites  the  briefs  ad  principes  to  foreign  sovereigns,  &c.; 
5tb,  lastly,  the  Pope's  Auditor  (  Uditor  SantmimOf)  a  prelate,  who 
is  the  examiner,  reviser,  and  reporter  on  all  matters  of  import- 
ance which  are  laid  before  him ;  he  examines  the  claims  of  the 
various  candidates  for  bishoprics,  and  is  the  intimate  adviser  of 
the  Pope,  whose  full  confidence  he  is  supposed  to  enjoy* 

I'he  authority  of  the  Pope  as  Bishop  of  Rome  is  exercised  by 
the  Cardinal  Vicar,  who  visits  the  churches,  superintends  the 
clergy,  8u?.  of  his  diocese,  and  has  his  own  tribunal  and  officers. 
There  is  also  a  congregation  called  DeUa  Visita  Apostolical 
which  administers  legacies  and  trusts  belonging  to  this  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Lastly,  the  power  of  the  Pope  as  temporal  sovereign  of  the 
Roman  States,  is  that  with  which  we  are  now  more  particularly 
concerned.  The  Papal  monarchy  is  elective;  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  most  unlimited,  and  resides  entirely  in  his  own  person ; 
for  although  he  consults  the  cardinals,  either  in  special  congrega- 
tifMi  assembled,  or,  in  cases  of  high  importance,  in  consistory  or 
general  assembly,  yet  he  is  not  bound  by  their  opinion.  The  two 
principal  ministers  of  the  Pope  as  temporal  sovereign,  are  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo.  The 
former  unites  in  his  person  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs  and 
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of  the  home  department;  be  is  the  prime  minister  and  representa* 
tive  of  his  sovereign,  both  with  foreign  courts  and  towards  his 
own  subjects.  He  is  appointed  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
leaves  office  when  the  latter  dies.  The  Camerlengo  is  the 
finance  minister,  and  is  appointed  for  life.  When  a  pope  dies, 
the  Camerlengo  takes  possession  of  the  pontifical  palace  in  the 
name  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,*  coins  money  in  his  own  name, 
and  is,  in  short,  the  acting  sovereign  until  the  cardinals  are 
assembled  in  conclave.  Afterwards  the  state  is  administered, 
till  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  by  three  cardinals,  who  assume 
office  by  turns  one  day  each !  The  Camerlengo  presides  at  the 
court  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  which  constitutes  a  board  of 
treasury.  He  has  under  him,  more  nominally,  however,  than 
really,  the  Treasurer-General,  who  is  a  prelate,  and  who  has  in 
fact  the  management  of  the  budget,  the  administration  of  the 
state  property  and  establishment.  This  office  is  generally  filled 
by  men  of  abilities.  Cardinal  Braschi,  afterwards  Pius  VI.,  Car- 
dinals Ruifo  and  Lante  were  treasurers  before  they  received  the 
cardinal's  hat. 

The  Governor  of  Rome  is  also  a  prelate  of  the  first  rank,  and, 
like  the  preceding,  quits  his  office  by  being  made  a  cardinal. 
He  is  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state,  but  is  vested 
with  great  discretionary  powers  concerning  the  police  of  the  city 
and  its  district;  he  is  summary  judge  of  misdemeanors  and  of- 
fences not  capital,  and  can  condemn  to  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour.     He  goes  out  accompanied  by  a  guard. 

The  Council,  called  Sacra  Consulta,  established  by  Sixtus  V. 
is  charged  with  the  administrative  power  of  the  Roman  States, 
Rome  and  its  comarca  or  district  excepted ;  it  appoints  the  dele- 
gates  and  governors  of  towns,  and  corresponds  with  them.  Tlie 
armed  force,  the  prisons,  &c.  are  under  its  orders.  It  also  super-- 
intends  the  health  offices,  and  quarantine  regulations.  It  is  com- 
posed of  cardinals  and  prelates,  and  presided  by  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  Roman  states  are  divided  into  twelve  delegations, 
namely,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Forii,  Pesaro  and  Urbino, 
Macerata,  Fermo  and  Ascoli,  Spoleto  and  Rieti,  Ancona,  Peru- 
gia, Viterbo  and  Civita  Vecchia,  Frosinone.  Each  delegation  is 
subdivided  into  governments.  The  delegates  must  be  prelates ; 
if  cardinals,  they  are  styled  Legates. 

Dependent  on  the  Apostolic  Chamber  are  several  departments 
administered  by  prelates  and  also  by  lay  Roman  noblemen,  such 
as  that  of  the  Ripe  ed  Acque,  which  has  the  superintendence  of 

*  The  Apottoiic  Chamber,  iii  its  abstract  or  general  sense,  it  a  fictitious  denomina- 
tion implying  the  state  or  iisc.  The  tribonal,  however,  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber^  is 
a  real  active  body,  and  is  genenUl^F  designated  in  writing  by  the  initials  A,  C. 
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canals  and  aqueducts — that  delle  Strade,  or  streets  and  roads—* 
that  of  archives  and  registry,  of  the  minti  &c. 

There  is  also  another  congregation  called  del  Buon  GovemOf 
which  is  independent  of  ministers;  it  is  presided  by  a  Cardinal 
Prefect,  and  composed  of  cardinals  and  prelates;  it  superintends 
the   communal    administrations,   watches   the  interests   of  the 
communes,  and  often  takes  their  part  against  the  pretensions  of 
government — "3,  very  remarkable  institution,"   says  Tournon, 
''  under  an  absolute  government." — vol.  ii.  p.  S6.     The  secretary 
communicates  directly  with  the  Pope,  and  receives  his  orders 
from  him.   This  leads  our  author  to  examine  the  structure  of  the 
municipal  or  communal  organization  of  the  Roman  state,  which 
ought  to  form  a  most  important  feature  of  every  administra* 
tion,  but  which  is    commonly    lost   sight  of  in  the  sweeping 
views  of  general  politics.    The  towns  and  villages  of  the  Roman 
States  have  each  a  municipal  council  composed  of  48,  36,  or  24 
members,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town,  and  of  18  in  villages 
having  less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants.     The  members  are 
taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the  nobles  or  notables,  and  from 
the  citizens  and  farmers.    They  are  appointed  for  life,  and  the 
council  fills  up  vacancies  as  they  occur.   The  council  discusses  the 
wants  and  the  means  of  the  commune,  and  makes  out  the  yearly 
budget,  which  is  sent  to  the  delegate  of  the  province  for  appro- 
bation.   The  council  then  fixes  dbe  rates  to  be  paid,  superintends 
die  expenditure,  and  audits  the  accounts.    It  appoints  the  servants 
of  the  commune,  pays  the  local  police,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
apothecary  and  surgeon,  who  receive  a  fixed  remuneration,  and 
are  obliged  to  attend  gratis  all  the  poor  inhabitants.  The  council 
makes  out  every  year  a  triple  list  of  candidates  among  residents, 
of  which  list  the  delegate  of  the  province  chooses  a  Gonfaloniere 
and  six  elders,  who  constitute  the  magistracy  of  the  town  or 
commune.     The  Gonfaloniere  is  under  the  authority  of  the  ^o« 
vemor  of  the  province.    The  former  baronial  jurisdictions,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  have  been  abolished. 

**  This  system  of  municipal  administration/'  observes  Tournon, ''  will 
surprise  those  who  imagine  that  ia  the  Papal  States  every  thing  is  left  to 
the  will  or  caprice  of  the  government.  Abases  of  power  are  common, 
no  doubt,  but  the  written  law  is  more  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people  than  is  commonly  supposed/' — vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

And  he  observes  elsewhere,  that  the  authority  of  the  municipal 
councils  is  more  extensive  in  the  Papal  States  than  it  is  in  France. 

The  judicial  administration  is  very  complicated  and  dilatory 
in  its  proceedings.  The  civil  courts  are,  1  st.  That  of  Monte 
Citorio,  presided  by  an  auditor  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  and 
three  judges  who  are  prelates ;  it  judges  in  the  first  instance  all 
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suits  in  Rome^  and  those  of  the  comarca  or  districti  above  500 
scudi.  2d.  The  court  of  the  Capitol,  composed  of  the  auditor, 
the  senator,  and  two  judges,  which  takes  cognieauce  of  any  suit 
between  laymen  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Sd.  The  court  of  the 
Cardinal  Vicar,  which  judges  of  matters  in  which  ecclesiastics  are 
concerned.  The  appeal  in  suits  below  the  amount  of  8£5 
scudi,  is  from  one  to  the  other  judge  of  the  same  court ;  and 
in  case  of  discrepancy  of  judgments,  they  are  laid  before  the 
auditor  of  the  A.  C.  Above  the  sum  of  825  scudis,  the  appeal 
is  before  the  Rota,  which  is  the  high  court  for  all  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  state.  (For  the  northern  provinces,  or  the 
four  legations  of  Bologna,  Forii,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna,  there  is 
a  court  of  appeal  at  Bologna,  composed  of  six  judges.)  The 
Rota  consists  of  twelve  prelates,  men  of  tried  abilities,  and  the 
decisions  of  this  court  have  generally  been  looked  upon  as 
marked  with  a  character  of  wisdom  and  liberality  rare  among 
Italian  courts  of  justice.  After  examining  the  documents  and 
hearing  the  advocates  of  the  parties,  who  plead  separately  before 
the  judge,  the  court  gives  out  a  first  decision,  carefully  explain* 
ing  the  grounds  of  the  view  it  has  taken  of  the  case.  This  de* 
eision  is  printed  and  communicated  to  the  parties.  If  the  party 
to  whom  the  decision  is  unfavourable  make  no  opposition,  the 
definitive  sentence  is  then  expedited.  If  opposition  be  made,  the 
court  examines  the  grounds  on  which  that  opposition  is  grounded. 
If  it  finds  no  cause  to  alter  the  first  decision,  sentence  is  passed; 
otherwise  another  decision  is  made  out  and  printed,  according  to 
the  new  view  the  court  has  taken  of  the  case.  In  this  manner, 
however,  decision  will  follow  decision  at  times  for  years,  before 
the  passing  of  a  definitive  sentence. 

"The  Honi an  advocates,  a  considerable  and  distinguished  body,  are 
divided  into  two  classes, — consistorial  advocates,  twelve  in  namber,  who 
alone  plead  before  the  pope  and  enjoy  other  privileges,  and  «vrooa/i 
rotaH,  who  plead  before  all  the  courts.  At  all  times  men  of  the  bighctt 
merit  have  been  found  among  them,  and  at  the  epoch  of  which  1  irrmt, 
the  Roman  bar  was  justly  proud  of  the  names  of  Bartolucci,  Bontadossi, 
Angelotti,  Lasagni,  &c."-*vol.  it.  p.  89. 

The  curiali  or  patrocinatori  answer  to  our  solicitors  and  at- 
torneys, and  the  ;/o/^rt  are  mere  notaries  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  and  care  of  documents  and  deeds. 

The  court  of  Segnatttra  is  a  sort  of  Court  of  Cassation,  which 
decides  on  the  competency  of  the  other  courts,  and  can  annul 
their  sentences  for  informality  or  other  defects. 

In  the  provinces,  the  delegates  have  no  judicial  authority  in 
civil  matters.  Justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
lieutenants  or  governors  of  the  districts  up  to  the  amount  of  30O 
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ftwii,  and  by  t  mftgistrate,  called  the  Pmtor,  in  every  chief  town 
of  a  province^  in  suits  above  that  sum.  The  appeal  from  the 
(^mtor  is  before  the  lieutenants  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  for 
sums  less  than  825  scudi,  and  to  the  ttota  above  that  sunu 

The  Courts  of  Commerce  for  mercantile  afiairs»  which  were 
introduced  under  the  French  occupation,  have  been  maintained 
by  an  ordinance  of  Pius  VIL  in  \h%2. 

The  judges  of  all  the  courts  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 
The  qualifications  for  the  office  are,  that  he  shall  be  above  thirty 
years  of  age;  that  he  shall  have  obtained  the  laurea;  that  ha 
shall  have  practised  at  the  bar  for  at  least  five  years ;  and  legiti* 
macy  of  birth  and  a  blameless  character.  Leone  XII.  p.  :>7-8. 
The  chief  emoluments  of  the  judges  consist  of  fees^  of  which 
there  is  a  minute  tariff  in  the  above  Motoproprio, 

In  criminal  matters,  every  governor  of  a  town  or  district  dn*. 
cidea  without  appeal  on  correctional  matters  and  misdemeanors^ 
and  may  inflict  fines  or  imprisonment  for  one  year.  He  also 
takes  cognisance  in  the  first  instance  of  all  other  offences  and 
arimest 

Every  province  or  delegation  has  a  criminal  court,  consisting 
of  the  delegate  himself  and  four  assessors,  and  which  receives 
appeals  from  the  sentences  of  governorS|  and  can  sentence  to  five 
years  labour  in  the  galleys. 

At  Rome,  a  congregation,  composed  of  the  governor  of  Rome 
with  two  assessors  arid  six  lieutenants,  pronounces  in  capital 
eases. 

The  Auditor  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  decides  on  matters  of 
correctional  police  for  the  city.  The  court  of  the  Cardinal 
Vicar  judges  of  cases  in  which  ecclesiastics  are  concerned. 

Ttie  Sacra  Consulta  is  the  high  court  of  appeal,  in  criminal 
cases,  from  the  different  provincial  courts  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  states,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Bologna  from  those  of 
the  Four  Legations. 

The  proceedings  of  all  these  courts  take  plare  with  closed 
doors;  the  prisoner  is  defended  by  the  arvocuto  dei  poDtri^  Who 
is  paid  by  the  state,  and  who  enjoys  much  consideration.  T\m 
place  is  often  filled  by  men  of  superior  merit  and  liberal  feelings. 
The  accused  may  provide  himself  with  another  counsel,  who  can, 
however,  only  present  written  pleadings.  The  fiscal  attorney 
la  the  public  prosecutor.  The  Italian  languuge  is  now  txc\ik^ 
sively  used  in  all  the  courts.  The  system  of  secret  trial  in  crinii- 
nal  cases  is  common  to  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the  honourable 
eaception  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Since  the  Motoproprio  of  Pius  VIL  in  1816,  the  sentences 
must  be  moiivate,  or  the  grounds  on  which  they  proceed  olearly 
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stated ;  and  the  judges  are  forbidden  to  pronounce  any  other  sen- 
tence but  that  fixed  by  the  law  for  each  respective  ofFence* 
Every  species  of  torture,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  the  corda,* 
have  been  perpetually  abolished. 

The  governors  have  also  the  charge  of  the  police,  and  they 
may  arrest  and  detain  any  individual  on  suspicion,  reporting, 
however,  his  case  to  the  superior  authorities.  A  corps  of  carabi<- 
neers,  well  disciplined  and  accoutred,  has  replaced  at  Rome  the 
old  sbirri  or  police  guards,  who  were  many  of  them  men  of  indif- 
ferent character  or  reprieved  criminals,  without  uniform  or  disci- 
pline. 

'^  The  prbons  of  Rome,"  says  Tournon,  **  were  in  the  last 
century  better  than  those  of  most  towns  in  Europe."  The 
CarceriNuove  are  airy, salubrious,  and  solidly  built;  SanMichele 
is  a  house  of  correction,  chiefly  for  women  and  boys,  who  are 
there  employed  at  work.  Charitable  societies,  confratemUef 
supply  the  indigent  prisoners  with  food  and  raiment,  and  are  a 
sort  of  useful  check  on  the  avarice  or  tyranny  of  jailors.  The 
prisons  in  the  provincial  towns  were  some  of  them  wretched 
enough ;  improvements  were  made  in  them  during  the  French  ad- 
ministration. 

The  two  state  prisons  are  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  the 
fortress  of  Civita  Castellana.  There  is  a  house  of  correctioii  for 
priests,  called  the  Ergastolo,  at  Cometo.  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Porto  d'Anzio  are  the  two  receptacles  for  galley  slaves.  Tn  the 
former  the  old  galleys  were  crazy  hulks,  in  a  state  of  filth  and 
rottenness,  but  the  prisoners  have  been  since  removed  to  the 
buildings  on  shore,  where  they  are  employed  at  hard  labour 
during  the  day.  They  are  ill-clothed  and  ill-fed.  We  have  our- 
selves seen  those  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  whose  appearance  was  mi- 
serable. Iliere  is  no  distinction  between  the  convicts,  and  little 
attention  paid  to  their  reformation.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
still  the  case  in  most  countries  of  Europe ;  a  convict  is  forsaken 
and  forgotten,  as  if  he  were  dead  and  could  be  of  no  more  use  in 
this  world,  and  as  if  he  had  no  soul  for  the  next. 

Speaking  of  the  Holy  Office  or  Inquisition,  a  name  justly 
dreaded  from  its  fearful  records,  but  which  for  a  long  time  past 
was  at  Rome  little  more  than  a  name,  M.  Tournon  says : — 

^'  When  the  French  took  possession  of  Rome  they  found  the  prison 
of  the  Inquisition  nearly  empty,  (they  had  been  so  for  many  yeara 
before,)  and  nothing  in  the  regulations  or  internal  arrangements  of  the 

*  This  WM  a  high  pole  fixed  in  the  pavement  of  the  Cono  and  other  streets,  with  a 
palley  and  rope,  to  which  the  colprtt  was  attached  bj  his  wrists,  which  were  fastened 
behind  ;  he  was  then  lifted  up  gradoallj^  to  tlie  summit  of  the  poie,  when  all  at  once 
the  rope  being  let  go,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  fell  on  the  arras,  which  were  forced 
backwards*  and  the  shoalders  dislocated. 
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house  showed  that  it  had  been  recently  the  scene  of  any  act  of  cruelty ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  comfortable  size  of  the  apartments  intended  for  the 
prisoners,  their  airiness  and  cleanliness,  bespoke  the  humanity  of  those 
who  presided  over  the  establishment.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  Holy 
OfiBce  at  Rome  is  nothing  more  than  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  check 
any  misconduct  of  the  clergy  themselves.'* — p.  48. 

And  we  may  add,  that  its  principal  occupation  is,  perhaps^ 
that  of  examining  new  books,  and  putting  those  they  do  not  ap« 
prove  of  in  the  Index.  When  Pius  VII.  was  restored  to  his 
dominions,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  a 
fanatical  inquisitor  at  Ravenna,  who  had  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death  a  converted  Jew,  for  relapsing  to  his  former  creed.  The 
sentence  was  of  course  laid  before  the  Pope.  Pius  sent  imme- 
diately for  all  the  papers,  annulled  the  sentence,  and  soon  after  he 
formally  abolished  the  punishment  of  death  and  all  corporal 
punishments  in  matters  of  heresy.  He  also  decreed,  that  in 
future  no  charge  should  be  admitted  by  the  Inquisition  wiless 
the  accuser  himself  appeared,  together  with  the  accused. —  Vita 
di  Pio  yil.  p.  \3S. 

in  his  remarks  on  the  criminal  laws,  M.  Toumon  enters  into 
some  important  details  on  the  character  and  morals  of  the  people 
of  Rome.  Murders  and  highway  robberies  have  for  a  long 
time  constituted  a  great  proportion  of  the  criminal  calendar* 
A  violent  instinct  of  vengeance  or  jealousy,  provoked  by  over- 
bearing insult  or  oppression,  is  the  cause  of  the  first  crime;  this 
once  perpetrated,  the  criminal  flies  for  safety  to  the  mountains 
and  woods,  and  there,  from  necessity,  his  career  as  a  batidito* 
begins.  It  is  said,  and  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that 
the  deficiencies  of  the  law  in  the  Papal  States  have  assisted  in 
the  growth  of  these  crimes ;  but  yet  we  find  that  the  northern 
provinces  are  free  from  banditti,  and  that  in  the  southern  ones  it 
IS  chiefly  one  district  in  the  Campagna  which  seems  to  be  the 
nursery  of  these  outlaws.  Cicero  mentions,  even  in  his  time, 
that  district  as  one  of  bad  fame.t  The  Mounts  Lepini,  which 
border  the  Pomptine  marshes,  have  been  long  famed  for  this  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitants,  whilst  the  neighbouring  valley  of  the 
Anio  is  peaceful  and  free  from  crime.  M.  Tournon  ascribes  the 
propensity  of  certain  districts  to  deeds  of  blood,  to  the  impression 
stamped  among  the  people  by  the  feuds  in  the  middle  a^es,  when 
the  barons  themselves  trained  their  vassals  to  acts  of  brigandage, 
until  they  were  repressed  by  the  stem  policy  of  Sixtus  V.  But 
the  weakness  of  succeeding  reigns  could  not  extirpate  the  evil  by 
the  roots.    The  life  of  a  bandito  had  lost  all  its  terrors  and  shame; 

*  hamdito,  outlawed,  banished  from  society.    The  plural  is  frandtit,  with  only  one  (. 

t  Pro  Miloiie :  noetu  ttividiofo  tii  plena  latrmum  in  loeo  cceidim,  speaking  of  Bovills 
«t  the  foot  of  the  Albait  Mount.  And  again:  aatmuim  cimmh,  ipm  HU  latrvmiM 
«ccidtel«r  it  rtdfUUor  loeut^ 
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it  vti  conaid«r«d  a  glorioui  adveoturous  profwvioa,  Tb#  »* 
habitants  of  those  secluded  dUtricts  look  upon  a  bMMlito  iu  a 
different  light  from  the  people  of  the  towns.    The  bandito  is 

titied  and  feared.  His  wife  boasts  with  her  gossips  about  her 
usbaud  being  in  the  mountains;  the  neighbours  cultivate  his 
fields  gratis,  that  he  may  respect  theirs;  the  village  surgeon,  the 
shopkeeper,  are  ready  to  assist  and  supply  his  wants;  the  shep- 
herds are  his  messengers ;  society  has  not  broken  all  ties  with 
the  criminal — he  is  looked  upon  as  ^^  an  unfortunate  man."  Even 
the  government  is  ready  to  pardon  him  if  he  desist  from  his  evil 
course,  and  to  restore  him  to  society,  nay  to  employ  htm,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  country.  So  strong  is  this  feeling,  that 
country  girls  are  found  to  prefer  sharing  the  fortuues  of  a  bandito 
rather  than  become  wives  of  a  peaceful  labourer.  'Vhe  bandito, 
on  his  side,  strives  to  retain  his  iiiHuence  by  means  of  the  ter- 
ror he  inspires.  His  revenge  hWs  most  fierce  upon  such  of 
his  fellow  villagers  as  have  either  informed  against,  or  denied 
him  succour  in  his  necessity.  Even  when  not  sanguinary  towards 
travellers  and  other  victims,  be  shows  no  mercy  to  the  object  of 
bis  revenge.  He  burns  his  cottage,  cuts  down  his  plantations,  and 
if  he  lays  hold  of  the  unhappy  wretch  himself,  he  torments  him  to 
death.  To  those  on  the  contrary  who  keep  on  good  terms  with 
him  he  is  often  generous.  This  is  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
existence  of  banditti  in  one  or  two  districts  of  the  Campagna, 
without  ashuniing  that  the  people  of  modern  Konie  have  a  pro- 
pensity for  such  a  mode  of  hfe.  The  f&ct  being,  that  the  people 
of  Koine  iuid  of  the  other  towns  have  as  great  a  detestation  of 
banditti  as  those  of  London  or  Paris. 

When  the  French  took  possession  of  Rome,  in  I8()9,  the 
number  of  banditti  had  increased  fearfully,  owing  to  the  con- 
fusion that  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  government  of  the  country 
between  two  conflicting  powers,  the  Papal  and  the  French.  The 
outlaws  had  assembled  in  the  chain  of  the  mounts  Lepini,  near 
the  high  road  to  Naples.  I'he  village  of  Giulano,  alone,  reckoned 
twelve,  some  of  them  veterans  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  standing 
in  the  trade.  Santo  Stefano,  Prossedi,  Supino,  Sonnino,*  all 
furnished  their  contingents.  There  were  in  all  about  one  hundred 
known  and  declared  outlaws. 

The  FVench,  after  promulgating  their  code,  formed  a  gendar- 
merie, and  set  about  hunting  down  the  banditti  in  earnest.  In  a 
short  time  the  greater  part  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  justice 
and  were  executed,  and  the  remainder  concealed  themselves  in 
the  remotest  mountain  fastnesses,  where  they  kept  quiet  in  hopes 
of  being  forgotten.      But  in  IBM  the  banditti  reappeared  once 

«  Tliis  Wt  ^HK^  wit  «t  iaa  rBard  tQ  th«  giouad  bj  or^v  of  Cardinal  CoMaNi 
after  Uie  restoraiion,  ou  account  ol  iis  limrrigible  chHractai. 
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morei  and  is  still  greater  force,  being  reckoned  about  120|  and 
spread  terror  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  This  was  owing  to  cer*- 
tain  faults  of  the  French  adminiatratorSy  as  M.  Toumon  frankly 
acknowledges.  Through  a  false  idea  of  economy,  or  a  love  of  total 
changei  they  had  suddenly  dismissed  the  whole  body  of  abirriy  or 
old  police.  Thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  and  unfit  for  any  other 
pursuit,  many  of  these  men,  out  of  despair,  joined  the  bands 
10  the  mountains.  Again,  the  odious  conscription,  though  in  its 
•pplicatioa  to  the  Roman  states  much  and  wisely  mitigated,*  was 
a  law  so  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  accustomed  for  agea 
to  peace^  and  appeared  to  them  so  unjust  and  oppressive,  that 
many  young  men,  unwilling  to  leave  their  country  to  go  and  meet 
their  death  under  distant  climates  for  interests  foreign  to  them, 
no  away,  and  took  shelter  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where 
lonie  of  them  joined  the  bands.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
the  Genoeae  territory;  in  Tuscany  and  Parma  the  Apennine  chain 
became  the  asylum  of  refractory  conscripts.  The  banditti,  thus 
recruited,  became  a  sort  of  guerilla ;  they  endangered  the  com- 
munications of  the  French  authorities ;  hn  1813  they  took  prisoner 
tbe  sub-prefect  of  Frosinone,  and  it  was  only  by  the  display  of  all 
the  force  of  the  local  government,  consisting  of  some  companies 
of  gendarmes,  and  an  auxiliary  corps  of  chosen  old  sAim,  whom  it 
was  at  laat  thought  expedient  to  re-engage,  besides  the  assiMance 
of  the  troops  of  the  line,  that  security  was  in  some  manner  restored 
to  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  French  dominion,  in  1814, 
tbe  banditti  in  tbe  Campagna  of  Rome  mustered  still  above 
fifty.  So  much  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  banditti  under 
the  French  rule,  for  which  they  have  been  so  much  lauded  by 
credulous  travellers. 

But  while  political  grievances  prevented  the  extirpation  of  the 
banditti,  the  police  of  the  towns  underwent  a  thorough  and  salu- 
tary reformation  under  the  French  regime.  Eight  commissaries 
of  police  at  Rome,  with  a  small  municipal  guard,  maintained  the 
city  in  perfect  safety.  The  lighting  of  the  streets,  a  measure  then 
introduced  into  most  Italian  cities,  and  since  happily  continued, 
contributed  to  tbe  public  security.  We  remember  the  time  when 
the  streets  of  Rome  and  Naples  were  either  in  complete  darkness, 
or  only  partially  illuminated  till  midnight  by  the  lamps  in  the 
shops  and  coflFee  houses,  and  occasionally  by  a  dim  light  burning 
before  some  image  of  tbe  Madonna  or  Sant'  Antonio.  Yet  even 
then  it  was  only  private  revenge  a  man  had  to  fear;  few  robberies 
io  the  streets  or  houses  were  heard  of.  The  promptitude  and 
the  publicity  of  trials  were  two  great  ameliorations  introduced  by 
the  French,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  not  been  kept  up 

*  Only  aaoe  men  were  nihed  In  tlic  departnaent  of  Rome  during  four  years  for  the 
French  Army.    Substitirtes  frere,  therefore,  easily  procirred  at  a  moderate  prices 
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at  Rome  since  the  restoration.  When  once  the  salutary  certainty 
that  punishment  would  unavoidably  follow  violence  and  crime 
was  established  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  surprising  change 
took  place.  It  was  as  a  burst  of  new  light  upon  them  which 
rectified  the  whole  train  of  their  ideas*  **  Often  a  sudden  thought 
would  come  and  restrain  the  uplifted  hand  ready  to  strike,  and 
the  man,  as  if  at  once  restored  to  his  sober  senses,  would  exclaim: 
*  Ah!  se  non  fosse  la  seduta!*  'Ah!  if  it  were  not  for  the 
assizes!"' — ii«  p.  102.  The  proceedings  of  the  courts  being 
public,  a  new  scene  was  open  to  the  people,  who  went  to  listen 
eagerly  to  the  pleadings;  they  became  persuaded  that  justice 
was  administered  impartially,  and  they  applauded  the  full  latitude 
allowed  to  the  defence.  The  conviction  that  the  rank  and  station 
of  the  offender  made  no  difference  in  his  favour,  was  another 
great  moral  lesson.  The  condemnation,  among  others,  of  a  bill 
broker,  for  the  murder  of  a  servant,  made  a  salutafy  and  lasting 
impression.  The  influence  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  of  the 
respectable  part  of  the  country  population  assisted  the  government 
in  the  work  of  reformation.  The  peasants  and  villagers,  now 
sure  of  protection,  understood  that  it  was  their  interest  to  aid  the 
magistrates  and  the  police  in  arresting  malefactors,  a  thing  they 
would  have  spumed  at  before. 

"  By  these  means/'  M.  Toumon  concludes, ''  it  was  proved  that  the 
Roman  people  could  be  soon  raised  to  a  very  high  degree  id  the  scale  of 
morality,  and  rendered  as  humane,  mild,  and  orderly  as  their  neighbours 
of  Tuscany.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  disposition  of  the  modem 
Romans  opposed  to  this  assumption  j  on  the  contrary,  they  are  full 
of  intelligence,  having  a  strong  feeling  of  self-respect  -,  and  although  prone 
to  anger  under  provocation,  they  are  in  the  common  relations  of  life 
gentle,  benevolent,  and  warm-hearted,  and  particularly  expressive  of 
their  gratitude.*  In  the  manifold  relations  I  have  had  to  entertain  with 
all  classes  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  assemblies  for  the  drawing  of 
the  conscripts,  so  obnoxious  to  a  country  in  which  war  and  its  stem 
duties  have  been  strangers  for  ages  past,  in  the  midst  of  the  popular  festi- 
vals, in  the  markets  and  fairs,  no  where  have  I  seen  traces  cf  that  turbu- 
lence and  ferocity  which  travellers  have  been  pleased  to  ascribe  to  the  modem 
Romans.  I  have  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  secluded  dis- 
tricts of  the  Campagna  a  remarkable  mildness  of  manners,  not  unmixed 
with  a  certain  air  of  politeness  ;t  often  alone  among  them,  or  in  the 
midst  of  the  formidable  Transteverini,  my  con6dence  in  the  good  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  has  never  been  for  a  moment  betrayed,  and  my  own 
experience,  to  which  I  may  add  that  of  every  other  Frenchman  in  an 
official  capacity  like  myself,  has  given  roe  a  full  conviction  that  it  de- 

*  A  complete  refutation,  aad  from  excellent  authority  too,  of  ibe  rash  judgments  of 
Mr.  Gaiiffe  and  other  tourists,  \f  ho  represent  tlie  people  of  Rome  as  "  morose  beings," 
and  assert  that  "  the  poor  will  not  even  thank  jou  for  the  alras  you  gi?e  them." 

"f  We  have  tiro  words,  urbamiy  and  decorum,  which  are  of  noman  Qrigtn,  and  ttill 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  modern  Romans* 
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pends  entirely  upon  the  GoTerninent  to  make  these  people  as  orderly 
and  peaceful  as  those  of  any  country  in  Europe/' — p.  104. 

Such  is  the  Count  de  Tournon's  warm  and  touching  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  poor  vilified  Romans^  a  testimony  which  our  own 
acquaintance  with  them  fully  corroborates^  and  which,  we  think, 
coming  from  a  man  who  was  Prefect  at  Rome  during  four  most 
critical  years,  and  while  his  nation  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  lower  classes,  deserves  more  credit  than  the  idle  hearsays  of 
an  opposite  kind  of  a  whole  score  of  the  travellers  of  late  years, 
of  all  countries. 

M.  Tournon  gives  a  list  of  individuals  tried  before  the  tvvo 
criminal  courts  of  Rome  and  Perugia  in  the  course  of  two  years 
and  a  month,  from  August  1811  to  September  1813.  Of  2072 
accused,  about  1800  were  found  guilty,  which  on  a  population  of 
900,000  is  1  to  1000  yearly.  In  the  department  of  Paris  the 
proportion  of  accused  to  the  population  was  in  1827  as  1  to 
1500,  and  in  1828  as  I  to  1167.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  this  statement  and  Simond*s  sweeping  assertion  of  10,000 
persons  being  accused  every  year  in  the  whole  Roman  states,  out 
of  a  population  of  2^  millions.  And  we  ought  to  notice  with 
M.  Tournon,  that  many  of  the  individuals  brought  before  the 
Courts  of  Rome  and  Perugia  in  the  period  alluded  to  were 
charged  with  crimes  of  older  date,  having  remained  in  prison 
until  the  French  organized  their  judicial  system.  And  again, 
"  the  distress  of  the  times  at  the  same  epoch  had  increased  the 
number  of  offences  against  property,  so  that  if  we  take  all  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  we  shall  form  a  less  unfavourable 
judgment  o^the  moral  state  of  the  Roman  population." — vol.  ii. 
p.  109. 

The  chapter  on  charitable  and  beneficent  institutions  affords 
one  of  the  most  favourable  aspects  of  modern  Rome.  Benevo- 
lent institutions  in  that  city  date  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. M.  Tournon  passes  in  review  the  numerous  hospitals, 
some  of  them  truly  magnificent,  and  the  asylums  for  the  indigent 
and  the  helpless  of  both  sexes.  At  the  time  of  the  French  occu- 
pation, the  whole  number  of  individuals  sheltered  in  them  was 
about  3500.   Their  income  was  as  follows : 

Francs. 

Rent  of  lands 331,399 

Do.  of  bouses 230,390 

Mortgages,  fees,  &c 169,989 

Various  receipts,  donations,  &c 95,622 

Produce  of  labour  of  the  inmates 22,000 

Credits  on  the  state 332,000 


Total     .     .  1,181,400 
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The  last  item,  or  dividends  on  government  securities,  howeveri 
owing  to  the  distresses  of  the  Papal  treasury  since  1796,  were  no 
longer  paid,  and  the  French  administration  at  last  declared  them 
extinct ,  an  act  which  M.  Tournon  justly  calls  ^'  a  double  injus-* 
tice,  towards  the  chanties  as  well  as  their  numerous  creditors." — 
p.  127-  At  the  same  time  the  value  of  houses  fell  more  than 
one-half,  the  other  sources  of  income  were  likewise  affected,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  expenses  of  religious  worship  in  all 
these  houses,  the  salaries  and  pensions  to  their  servants,  the  re* 
pairs  of  buildings,  and  the  taxes,  calculated  at  100,000  franca, 
little  more  than  300,000  francs  remained  out  of  the  whole  sum 
which  could  be  relied  on.  With  this  scanty  residue  it  was  impos- 
sible to  provide  for  the  3500  inmates.  A  commission  was  formed^ 
composed  of  Roman  noblemen,  who  willingly  undertook  the 
laborious  task,  and  by  means  of  strict  order  and  economy  8uc«» 
ceeded  in  fixing  the  expenditure  at  800,000  francs,  and  the  clear 
receipt  at  400,000  francs.  The  surplus  of  the  expenditure  was 
defrayed  by  the  municipal  fund  of  the  city. 

We  must  say  something  of  the  Monte  di  Piet&,  an  institution 
once  common  to  almost  every  Italian  city.  That  of  Rome  was 
established  in  1539-  Its  first  object  was  to  lend  money  upon 
pledges,  charging  a  moderate  interest  for  considerable  sums,  while 
the  poor  paid  none :  for  this  latter  object  it  had  been  enriched 
by  donations  and  legacies  of  charitable  individuals.  A  bank  was 
added  to  it,  which  received  deposits  of  money  on  which  it  allowed 
a  small  interest,  while  it  negociated  the  capital  and  issued  notes. 
But  at  the  French  invasion  of  )798  the  whole  establishment  fell. 
Already  Pius  VI.,  in  order  to  pay  the  exorbitant  ^exactions  of 
the  Directory  in  1797,  after  exhausting  every  other  resource, 
had  taken  the  valuable  pledges  out  of  the  Monte,  giving  the 
owners  government  securities,  which  soon  after  lost  all  value.* 
The  whole  of  the  credits  of  the  establishment  itself  upon  tbe 
government,  after  paying  first  5  per  cent,  interest,  were  gradually 
reduced  to  3  per  cent.,  then  to  1^;  at  last  the  dividends  ceased  to 
be  paid.  The  French  administration  of  1810,  by  fixing  tbe  interest 
of  money  advanced  on  all  pledges  at  8  per  cent*,  by  obligii^  tbe 
various  municipal  receivers  to  pay  a  security  into  the  Monte,  and 

*  Many  families  losr,  in  tliis  rotnner,  consMerabie  sums  in  jewels,  plate,  &c.,  upon 
which  th«  Monte  had  only  advanced  one-thkd  of  tlie  Taluc ;  the  rest  became  a  dead 
loss.  Tlie  conditions  ol'  tbe  peace  of  Tolentiuo,  imposed  by  General  BoitapMrle,  were, 
that  the  Pope  sliuuid  pay  within  two  months  thirty  nJUions  of  French  Uvrev,  partly  in 
cash  bimI  the  remainder  in  diamonds.  The  French  knew  well  that  the  Papal  treasury 
had  not  sot  such  a  sum  in  specie,  and  they  agreed  to  receive  diamonds;  of  course, 
from  the  Monte  di  Pieta.  Was  this  robbin);  the  Pope  or  the  people  ?  We  knew  one 
lady,  who,  being  absent  from  Rome,  lost  jewels  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
Kudi,  about  £4,000. 
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laidj,  by  liquidating  the  credits  on  the  state  in  lands  and  other 
BatioDsl  property,  prevented  the  total  ruin  of  the  institulioni 
although  its  original  object  was  thereby  in  a  great  measure  de- 
parted from. 

After  recapitulating  the  whole  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  which  the  city  of 
Rome  contained,  M.  Tournon  says,— 

"  We  are  struck  at  the  sight  of  such  prodigies  of  charity,  and  are  led  to 
iiDBgim  that  they  must  ^ave  been  effective  in  providing  for  all  possible 
wants,  fiqt  it  ia  not  the  abundance  so  much  as  the  judicious  distribution 
of  charities  that  is  advantageous  to  roankiud.  Many  of  the  above  esta* 
Uishments  bad  become  almost  ineffective  through  the  neglect  or  cupi* 
dity  of  their  administrators  and  agents,  who  often  considered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poor  as  their  private  patrimony,  encouraged  in  this  by  the 
apatbj  of  the  government,  which  did  not  wat-cb  and  punish  this  species  of 
crime.  Were  men  of  character  and  indeficndent  fortune  to  preside  over 
charitable  institutions,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances^  the  evil 
would  soon  be  cured."— pp.  135,  136. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  charities,  a  number  of  persons  of  both 
aexes  and  of  the  poorer  class  used  to  receive  their  daily  food  at 
the  gates  of  convents,  or  beg  in  the  streets,  or  at  the  entrance  of 
the  numerous  churches. 

'*Tbe  evil  of  mendicity  appeared  in  all  its  horror  in  1810,  when  the 
bankroptcy  of  many  public  charities,  and  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
tic orders  deprived  thousands  of  their  usual  means  <3^  support;  add  to 
these  the  misery  to  which  a  number  of  small  fundholders,  dismissed 
>ervaats  of  the  state,  pensioners,  discharged  attendants  of  cardinals,  pre- 
lates, aad  of  the  Papal  court,  of  workmen  without  employment,  were 
redoeed;  a  fearful  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children,  many  of  them 
broaghl  up  in  comparative  affluence,  found  themselves  at  once  literally 
without  bread.*' ....    The  French  administration,  startled  at  the  enormity 
of  the  evil,  applied,  not  to  Paris,  but  to  *  the  charity  of  the  natives.'     **  A 
eoiDniiitee,  composed  of  Roman  noblemen  and  clergymen,  among  whom 
*rere  Princes  Pionibino,  Chigi,  and  Spada,  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
ehims  of  the  applicants.     They  were  divided  into  two  classes,  beggars 
and  pawvres  konieux.     For  the  relief  of  the  latter  the  municipality  gave  a 
som  of  220,000  francs.   At  the  same  time,  manufactures  were  established 
in  Tarious  parts  of  Rome,  in  which  from  1 500  to  1 800  artisans  of  both 
Kxcs  found  employment;  the  men  being  paid  \\  fraitcs  a  day,  and  the 
^ttMRcn  about  half  that  sum.   For  the  professional  beggars  and  those  who 
coakl  not  get  work,  two  poor- bouses  were  opened,  one  in  the  unoccupied 
l^iteran  palace  for  the  men,  the  other  in  the  fine  convent  of  Santa  Croce 
10  Gerosalemme  for  the  women.     All  those  who  applied  were  admitted, 
fcd,  and  clothed,  and  made  to  work  if  able.     Severe  orders  were  given 
to  arrest  and  bring  in  all  beggars  found  in  the  streets.     The  women 
*CTe  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving,  and  at  the  end  of  one  year 
forty  looms  were  in  activity.    The  m«i  were  employed  at  various  trades, 
<v  hired  to  farmers  in  the  vicinity.    These  two  bouses  had,  at  the  be- 
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ginoing  of  ]8i4,  about  700  inmates,  the  expense  of  whose  maintenance 
was  95^000  francs.  The  first  outfit  of  the  two  houses  cost  ;  00,000 
francs. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  reduced  list  of  persons  re- 
ceiving assistance,  either  at  home  or  in  the  public  establishments, 
under  the  French  administration,  >vas  15,000,  about  an  eighth 
part  of  the  population.  But  those  were  extraordinary  times, 
times  of  sudden  sweeping  changes.  M.  Tournon  observes,  that 
**  in  many  cities  which  have  a  reputation  for  activity  and  industry 
the  proportion  of  destitute  was  greater  than  at  Rome/'  and  he 
instances  Lille,  which,  out  of  a  population  of  70,000  has  30^000 
names  on  the  lists  for  charitable  assistance.  "  In  the  cities  of 
Belgium  and  of  Holland  the  proportion  is  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth." 

Our  author  introduces  the  subject  of  the  finauces  of  the  Papal 
states  by  the  following  remarkable  observation : — 

"  On  examining  the  Papal  finances,  we  were  struck  by  the  fact  of  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  public  taxation,  of  which  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility  have  always  borne  their  share  in  proportion  to  their  properties, 
like  the  commonest  villager :  exemptions  and  privileges,  which  in  other 
countries  have  engendered  so  much  hostility  against  those  classes,  have 
been  for  ages  unknown  to  Papal  Rome." — vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

The  revenue  of  the  states  south  of  the  Apennines,  to  which  the 
Papal  government  was  reduced  in  1808,  before  its  overthrow, 
having  a  population  of  900,000  inhabitants,  was  as  follows : — 

Scudi, 
at  4s,  3^  sterl. 

Daika  reale,  or  land  tax 774,000 

Extraordinary  ditto,  to  pay  the  French  army  of  occupation    .  774,000 

House  tax,  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  rent  in  Rome 33,000 

Maclnato,  or  tax  on  the  wheat  when  ground  into  flour       .     .  300,000 

Extraordinary  ditto,  to  defray  the  French  troops  ....  300,000 

Ditto  on  Indian  corn 107,000 

Ditto  on  the  wheat  consumed  in  the  city  of  Rome  .     .     •     .  190,000 

Duty  on  salt 107,000 

Ditto  on  wine 107,000 

Ditto  on  tobacco 43,000 

Customs 318,000 

Fees  on  legacies  and  inheritances 12,500 

Post  office 17,000 

Lottery 266,000 

Tax  on  horses 12,800 

Ditto  on  the  transit  of  cattle 13,700 

Stamps 4,500 

Duties  on  wood,  charcoal,  hay,  straw,  brandy,  fish  and  snow  60,500 

Revenue  of  the  domains  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  or  State  123,000 

Total     .     3,576,000 
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The  following  was  the  expenditure  at  the  same  period.: — 

Scndi, 
at  4i.  3Jd.  aterl. 

Dividends  on  the  dehts 774,000 

Pope's  household  and  privy  purse  * 127,000 

Apostolic  Chamber 19,000 

Other  congregations^  or  boards  of  govemment      ....  1 9,000 

Ministers  abroad 12,000 

Courts  of  justice 107,000 

Judicial  expenses 77^000 

Sbirriy  or  policemen    . 42,000 

Galleys  and  houses  of  correction 61,000 

Pensions '  .     .  52,000 

Chancery         2,000 

Governors  of  provinces 60,000 

Military 36,000 

Public  works 72,000 

Pomptine  marshes 22,000 

Museum  and  fine  arts 74,000 

Miscellaneous 36,000 

Total     .     1,592,000 

The  surplus  of  the  income  over  the  expenditure  went  to  pay 
the  French  troops^  for  which  purpose,  as  has  been  seen,  more 
dian  one  million  extra  taxes  were  imposed,  and  also  to  defray 
municipal  expenses  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  to  support  institu- 
uous,  charities,  Sec.  The  above  budget,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
is  not  that  of  the  whole  Papal  states,  as  they  are  now,  or  as  they 
were  before  the  first  French  invasion,  but  merely  of  one-third  of 
their  extent. 

The  French  government  retained  the  principal  heads  of  tax- 
ation, such  as  the  land  and  house  taxes,  and  those  on  the  mad-' 
nato,  salt  and  tobacco,  and  the  lottery;  the  petty  taxes  on  wines, 
fuel,  fisb,  &c.,  were  transferred,  under  the  name  of  octroi,  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  replaced  by  a  registry  and  stump  duty ;  and 
they  carried  that  system  of  regularity  into  the  bureaucratie,  for 
which  they  are  so  famed.  But  the  amount  of  taxation  remained 
as  great  as  under  the  necessities  of  the  latter  years  of  the  Papal 
administration.  The  department  of  Rome,  constituting  three- 
fifths  of  the  late  Papal  states,  was  taxed  10,356,481  francs,  or 
about  £,070,000  scudi.  The  expenditure,  however,  was  absorbed 
by  the  salaries  of  the  numerous  employes  of  the  French  system,  by 
repairs  of  roads,  canals,  monuments,  8cc.,  and  by  pensions,  so 
that  the  whole  amount  raised  was  spent  and  circulated  on  the  spot, 
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Sressed  ones.  A  great  number  of  monks  begged  with  equal  eagerness  to 
e  allowed  to  live  together  in  some  of  the  convents  which  were  excepted, 
ffro  tempore,  from  the  general  suppression.'* — vol.  ii.  pp.  58—60. 

On  the  Bubject  of  education,  our  author  observes,  that — 

"  elementary  instruction  is  afforded  to  the  people  of  the  Roman  States 
with  a  liberality  such  as  few  countries  can  boast  of;  in  the  city  of  Rome 
alone  eight  schools,  kept  by  the  religious  congregations  Scholarum 
Piarttm  and  Somoichi^  nfty-two  schools,  called  regionarie  or  district, 
for  boys,  and  an  equal  number  for  girls,  are  opened  to  the  poor,  some 
gratis,  and  the  rest  for  a  fee  of  about  two  francs  per  month.  In 
the  country  towns  and  villages  there  are  masters  paid  by  the  municipal 
fund,  who  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  so  that  not  a  single 
child  need  remain  deprived  of  the  first  elements  of  education.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  either  poor  parents  neglect  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  or  the  latter  being  destitute  of  the  means  and  leisure,  soon  forget 
the  little  they  bad  learnt.*'-— p.  81. 

The  rectors  and  curates,  however,  generally  enforce  the  attend- 
ance of  children  to  the  explanation  of  the  catechism  at  the  parish 
church  on  Sunday  afternoons.  There  are  two  great  establish- 
ments at  Rome  for  the  higher  departments  of  education,  namely^ 
the  university  called  La  Sapienza,  with  about  thirty  professors^ 
and  the  Gregorian,  or  Roman,  College,  with  about  twenty,  where 
students  attend  the  lectures  gratis,  or  at  least  upon  payment  of  a 
trifling  annual  fee.  These  institutions  have  revenues,  and  are 
also  partly  supported  by  the  government.  Youn^  men  from  the 
provinces  generally  repair  to  Rome  for  their  studies.  There  are 
many  colleges  for  boarders,  besides  seminaries  for  those  who  are 
intended  for  the  church.  The  instruction  given  at  Rome  is  chiefly 
classical;  the  study  of  Latin,  the  humanities,  rhetoric,  and  logic, 
constitute  the  courses  generally  followed  by  those  who  are  not 
intended  for  the  church,  the  bar,  or  the  medical  profession. 
The  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences  are  rather 
neglected.  In  the  learned  professions,  however,  many  distin- 
guished men  are  to  be  found,  of  whom  M .  Tournon  makes  ho- 
nourable mention,  such  as  the  astronomers  Calandrelli,  Conti, 
and  Gigli,  the  mathematicians  Pessuti,  Monsignor  Nicolai  and 
Marini,  the  civilian  Bartolucci,  the  physicians  Bomba,  Giovan- 
nella  and  Egidj,  and  others,  some  of  whom  are  lately  dead. 

M.  Tournon's  fifth  and  last  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
works  of  public  utility,  roads,  aqueducts,  bridges,  canals,  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  of  M'hich  he  gives  a  detailed  account,  and 
lastly,  the  repairs  and  restorations  of  ancient  monuments  under- 
taken by  the  French  administration  in  his  time. 

In  the  analysis  we  have  given  of  this  excellent  and  impartial 
work  we  have  purposely  abstained  from  entering  into  disqui- 
sitions on  Roman  politics,  and  we  have  left  ourselves  but  little 
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Total  IneoiM* 
Franci. 

Canoni  &  beneficial!  or  Stipendiaries  of  Cathedrals  at  Rome  407 btb,000 

Dtttu  in  the  provinoe    1,400 1,575,000 

Pflnvefti  or  Rectort  .« r 665 €90,000  • 

Coimtea  Slid  other  aaailiary  Frieats 1,575 i  "<>  regular 

■^  (  provision. 

Boarders  !n  tS  seminaries  intended  for  the  Charcfa 6fT ......     i  S«,000 

Monka  and  Friaia at  Rome • •..•.. .1,463 930,000t 

Ditto  in  the  PfOTince    *..*..  ..1,7.U 550,000| 

Nons  in  96  Monasteries  at  Rome. .  •  •  • .1,131 350,000 

Pitio  in  78  Houses  in  the  Province 1,596 300,000 

In  all,  10,941,  or  about  9  to  100  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Province. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  many,  especially  of  the 
regular  clergy,  were  not  natives  of  the  country.  Before  the  first 
French  invasion,  the  clergy  in  the  province  of  Rome  were  pos- 
sessed of  lands  and  houses  valued  at  seventy-eight  millions  of 
francs,  and  in  the  whole  Papal  State  at  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
millions,  besides  government  securities,  bearing  an  annual  interest 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  francs. 

Last  year,  1831,  the  dtrgy  in  th^  city  of  Rome  consisted  of 
the  following  number : 

Secular  Priests,  including  Rectors,  Curates,  Cations,  &c.    1432 

Monks  and  Friars 1904 

Mans 1375 

When  most  of  the  convents  at  Rome  were  suppressed  by  the 
French  in  1810,  both  monks  and  nuns,  the  latter  (says  M.  Tour- 
non)  without  an  exception,  expressed  a  lively  regret  at  being 
forced  to  abandon  the  houses  in  which  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  We  have  ourselves 
heard  from  eye-witnesses  that  their  removal  was  attended,  in  some 
cases,  with  circumstances  which  rendered  the  scene  truly  pitiful. 
Old  and  infirm  sisters,  who  were  hardly  able  to  walk,  young  ones 
who  shrunk  from  the  public  gaze,  unaccustomed  to  walk  out  in 
the  streets,  were  thrown  back  with  a  trifling  pension  upon  the 
humanity  of  their  remaining  relatives  or  friends.  M.  '1  ournon 
says,  that — 

"  he  did  not  hear  from  any  of  tbem  a  single  complaint  against  their 
abbesses  or  superiors.  Four  large  monasteries  that  were  kept  up  at 
Rome  were  immediately  and  volantarily  filled  by  ladies  from  tbe  sup- 
between  10  and  90,000,  and  three  are  ondcr  5,000;  but  then  msn^  of  them  are  a  sort 
of  sniecttfc.  The  number  of  dioceses  is  out  of  all  proportiun  to  tbe  eatent  and  popula- 
tion of  the  proTince. 

*  Nearlj  one-half  belonged  to  religious  orders  or  chapters,  and  were  defrayed  bj 
their  rrspeciive  communities. 

t  More  than  one-third  of  the  monks  were  of  the  mendicant  orders,  and  had  no 
income. 

X  Most  of  the  provincial  monasteries  were  verj  poor,  bardlj  able  to  afford  suste- 
mmet  to  tbeif  inmates. 
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laws.    It  is  a  system  of  perpetual  tutelage*  }n  wbipb  the  laymen 
are  kept  as  minors  by  tlieir  clerical  guardians  and  governors. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  are  by  long  custom 
reconciled  to  this  system;  their  habits  and  ideas  have,  through 
many  generations,  shaped  themselves  to  it;  they  look,  generally 
■peaking,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Pope  amj  his  delegates,  even 
in  temporal  matters,  as  having  been  transmitted  from  a  higher 
power;  and  those  who  entertain  doubts  on  the  subject  are  content 
to  live  as  their  fathers  did,  in  a  country  wber^'jtlie  pppula.tioa  is 
not  crowded,  towns  few  and  small,  provisions  cheap,  and  where 
the  climate  naturally  disposes  people  to  jistlessoess  ap4  repose- 
Rome  is  comparatively  prosperous  in  times  of  peace,  when  the 
Papal  court  resides  there,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  par- 
take of  the  benefit,  and  follow  the  lead  of  the  ipetfopolis.  Th^ 
government,  finding  no  opposition,  holds  t^e  reins  ^lack,  and 
society  contrives  to 'go  on  in  tolerably  good  hunipur*  There  is, 
in  short,  some  sympkth^  existing  tliere  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed.  Twice  in  1831  the  people  of  ^ieti  repulsed  the 
Bologna  insurgents,  and  prevented  their  adv^nc^  upon  Rome. 
But  the  case  is  totally  altered,  when  we  pasjs  into  tb^  northern 
provinces.  After  crossing  the  Apennines,  w^  pay  find  in  tt^e 
fine  province  of  the  Marches  some  feniaining  attachment  ^nd 
subsefviency  to  Rome,  especially  aniong  the  rura)  pppulatiop; 
but  when,  proceeding  along  the  Adriatic  coast  tP  Rimjni,  we  enter 
the  Romagna  by  a  narrow  neck  of  (and  between  the  Apeppin^s 
and  the  sea,  with  the  mountain  of  San  &I}|rino  standing  in  the  gap^ 
we  meet  with  a  new  country,  new  climate,  new  people,  pew  dia- 
lects and  new  habits.  It  was  the  counfry  of  the  Cispadap^  pauls, 
separated  even  of  old  from  Italy  Proper  by  the  Rubicon.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Legations  have  greater  affinity  wit(i  theif  lx>[p- 
bard  neighbours  than  with  the  Romans.  Th^ir  country  merges 
into  the  vast  plain  of  the  Po;  its  waters  run  intp  that  comipon 
estuary.  Bologna,  a  large  and  wealthy  cjty,  proud  of  it^  learn- 
ing, has  been  often  at  variance  with  the  Popes,  >yho,  till  th^  tjipe 
of  the  French  revolutionary  invasion,  allowed  it  some  reipaips  of 
municipal  independence.  It  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  repub- 
lic in  1 790,  and  after  that  epoch  the  Legations  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  North  Italy  till  1814,  when  they  were  mjljtarily  occu- 
pied by  tiie  Austrian  armies,  and  afterwards,  and  not  very  readily** 
given  to  the  Pope,  more  than  a  year  after  be  had  been  restored 
to  the  possession  of  his  other  states.  A  whole  generation  had  grown 
up  who  had  no  recollection  of  the  Papal  governnient,  and  yet 
that  government  silently  abrogated  the  former  municipal  rights  of 

*  See  Giordani*s  ciiriotis  Letter  to  the  delegate  Giustiniani  on  the  occasion,  in  the 
twelfth  vulume  of  his  Opere,  published  iu  iBtflj  about  Uie  words  ^oen  and  rtttoretL 
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tb^  BolQgn^9e>  aqd  placed  them  on  the  same  footipg  with  the  re9t 
of  its  subjects.  We  believe  this  system  wi^l  be  found  impractica* 
ble.  The  four  Legations,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna  and  Forli, 
contain  nearly  one  million  of  inhabitants;  while  the  Marches  and 
the  Southern  Provinces  number  about  one  million  and  a  half. 

Frooi  the  Papal  government,  however,  unless  absolutely 
coerced,  we  expect  but  little  flexibility  in  adapting  itself  to  the 
change^  of  the  times.  Had  we  thought  otherwise,  the  worl^ 
f^cqnd  on  our  list  would  have  convinced  us  of  our  mistake.  After 
perusing  *'  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacca's  Ministry^ 
and  bis  Deportation  and  Imprisonment  at  Fenestrelle,"  we  have 
riseo  with  feelings  of  uncommon  depression.  We  respect  a  sin- 
cerely cooscientious  mat),  whatever  be  his  creed ;  and  we  abominate 
the  petty  tyranny  which  Napoleon  displayed  towards  the  aged  and 
virtuous  pontiffi  Pius  VII.  But  as  long  as  the  court  of  Rom^ 
maintains  its  tenacity  to  what  it  considers  its  super-human  rights, 
it  will  remain  exposed,  itself  and  the  country  it  rules,  to  a  returq 
of  similar  calamities.  In  reading  Cardinal  Pacca's  Memoirs 
nothing  has  struck  us  more  forcibly  than  the  feature  of  perfect  un- 
changeiibleness  of  mind  and  ideas  among  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
Semper  eadem.  Every  thing  alters  around,  in  the  social  as  well  as 
the  political  world :  old  empires  are  shaken  to  their  foundations, 
all  traces  of  the  past  are  swept  away;  principles  and  theories  un- 
heard of  a  century  ago  become  paramount;  and  slill,  the  Court  and 
Clergy  of  Rome  remain  the  same.  Buried  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  have  been  bred,  the  Roman  prelates  and  princes  of 
the  church,  when  looking  out  from  the  windows  of  their  Con- 
sistory Hall  on  the  Quirmal,  see  nothing  but  a  submissive  be- 
lieving world  at  their  feet;  they  still  consider  Rome  as  Caput 
Muudi;  the  Papal  benediction  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  is 
given  Urbi  et  Orbi:  and  if  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  couriers  should 
arrive,  bearing  strangely  worded  despatches,  importing  not  only 
alarming  secessipni^  from  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  but 
even  more  urgent  news  of  rebellion  and  foreign  aggression,  these 
are  considered  as  passing  storms,  which  the  bark  of  St.  Peter  will 
weather,  as  it  has  already  weathered  others  still  more  terrific. 
Such  is  ^e  constant  reply,  and  those  who  siqcerely  believe  in  the 
doctrine  are  certainly  among  the  happiest  in  their  minds.  '  Of  the 
external  world  they  are  childishly  ignorant.  Wrapped  up  in  the 
study  of  the  canon  law,  the  decretals,  the  bulls,  briefs  and  moto- 
proprios,  they  see  no  sound  reason  why  people  should  dissent 
now  from  these  emanations  of  an  authority  above  that  of  all  sove* 
reigns  and  assemblies.  Hence  their  surprise  when  violently  re- 
moved from  their  own  sphere,  as  in  1/98  and  1 809,  at  finding 
tfaemaelves  roughly  used  by  unbelievers,  of  the  extent  of  whose 
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unbelief  they  had  no  previous  idea.  Yet  even  then,  while  shut 
up  in  a  coach  under  an  escort,  and  with  a  mustachioed  gen- 
darme for  a  companion,  they  still  think  themselves  objects  of 
veneration  to  the  world.  They  see  women  and  children  kneeling 
before  them  as  they  pass,  and  they  believe  that  all  France  is  still 
Catholic  to  the  core.  In  reading  Pacca's  Memoirs  we  might 
almost  fancy  ourselves  carried  back  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
centuries,  at  the  time  of  the  quarrels  between  the  Popes  and  the 
German  Emperors.  But,  alas  for  Rome !  how  different  the  spirit 
in  the  two  epochs ! 

Apart  from  the  tone  of  the  work,  there  is  considerable  infor- 
mation to  be  derived  from  Pacca's  book  about  the  events  of  the 
period  it  refers  to.  We  learn  several  particular  deeds  of  the 
French  at  fiome  which  did  not  come  within  M.  de  Tournon*s 
jurisdiction,  but  proceeded  from  orders  direct  from  Paris,  such  as 
the  imprisonment  of  Colonel  Bracci,  because  he  refused  to  incor- 
porate his  troops  with  those  of  the  French,  against  the  positive 
orders  of  his  sovereign,  who  was  still  residing  in  his  capital,  nomi- 
nally at  the  head  of  the  government,  (vol.  ii.  p.  209;)  the  arrest 
of  the  Marquis  Patrizi,  who  was  confined  first  at  Civita  Veccbia, 
then  at  Fenestrelle,  where  Pacca  met  him,  and  lastly  at  Chateau 
d'lf,  because  he  refused  to  deliver  up  his  two  sons  to  be  educated 
in  France,  agreeably  to  an  order  from  Napoleon,  which  was  en- 
forced on  several  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Rome, 
(vol.  i.  p.  202);  the  imprisonment  and  subsequent  death,  in  the 
Castle  of  Fenestrelle,  of  Count  Cassiui,  a  Piedmontese  officer  in 
the  Russian  service,  who  was  arrested  while  travelling  in  Italy,  in 
time  of  peace  between  Russia  and  France;  and  other  similar 
anecdotes  of  Napoleon's  liberal  and  constitutional  government. 
We  have  a  full  account  of  the  state  prisons  and  the  treatment  of 
their  inmates,  with  the  names  of  those  who  were  confined  for 
years  at  Fenestrelle  with  Pacca,  bishops,  curates  and  laymen, 
Italians,  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  for  having  spoken  or  written 
letters  reflecting  on  the  emperor's  conduct, (vol.  i.  pp.  188 — 197.) 
There  are  also  many  particulars  about  Pius  VII.  and  Napoleon 
at  Fontainebleau :  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  story  of  the  latter 
having  struck  the  aged  Pope  is  positively  contradicted  by  Pacca. 
There  is  an  honest  minuteness  in  the  Cardinal's  statement  which, 
independent  of  his  character,  vouches  for  the  correctness  of  his 
facts. 


We  had  written  thus  far  when  the  publication  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  a  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  English  and 
Austrian  Ministers  at  Rome,  dated  last  S^eptember,  and  of  a  note 
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from  Prince  Metternich  to  the  EDgliah  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
dated  July,  both  on  the  subject  of  the  Legations,  has  induced  us 
to  resume  the  pen.  The  Papal  Government,  it  appears  from 
these  documents^  has  refused  from  the  beginning  two  points 
among  the  concessions  suggested  to  it  in  favour  of  its  subjects : — 

1st.  The  admission  of  the  principle  of  popular  election  as  a 
basis  of  the  communal  and  provisional  councils. 

2d.  The  formation  of  a  Council  of  State*  composed  of  lay 
persons,  besides  the  Sacred  College,  or,  according  to  Prince 
Mettemich's  commentary,  in  apposition  to  the  latter. 

As  to  the  first  point,  we  have  already  seen  that  communal  and 
provisional  councils  exist,  and  have  always  existed,  in  the  Roman 
States.  By  the  motoproprio  of  Leo  XII.  sect.  159i  the  members 
of  the  said  councils  were,  in  the  first  place,  named  by  the  Pope, 
aud  their  office  declared  hereditary,  the  vacancies  that  might 
occur  afterwards  by  the  extinction  of  families  to  be  filled  by  the 
councils  themselves.  The  question  raised  since  concerning  their 
election  and  removal  appears  to  us  to  resemble,  in  principle  at 
least,  that  between  the  open  and  close  vestries  in  England,  and 
when  we  observe  how  long  the  latter  has  been  agitated,  aud  the 
select  vestries  have  been  defended  in  an  old  constitutional  country, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  innovation  being  opposed  by  an  abso- 
lute and  ecclesiastical  government  such  as  the  Pope's.  It  were 
difficult  to  deny  that  the  principle  of  popular  election  is  in  direct 
contradiction  with  the  spirit,  and  must,  if  admitted,  necessarily 
clash  with  the  power,  of  the  Papal  theocracy.  The  question  is, 
whether  an  essential  part  of  the  system  can  be  altered  without 
changing  the  whole.  \f  oreover.  Prince  Metternich  observes,  that 
**  all  the  other  Italian  Governments  protested  against  the  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  of  popular  election,  which  is  altogether  alien 
to  their  institutions ;"  and  their  protests,  backed  by  Austria,  as 
Sovereign  of  Lombardy,  form  of  themselves  a  formidable  obstacle. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  namely,  the  formation  of  a 
Council  of  State,  or  central  board,  composed  of  laymen,  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  all  tlie  branches  of  the  administration^  such  a 
council  must  evidently  do  away  with  many  of  the  attributes  of 
the  various  congregations,  or  boards  of  Cardinals  or  prelates,  if 
not  with  the  congregations  themselves.  In  fact,  if' meant  to  be 
pennanent,  it  would  secularize  the  Papal  Government,  aud  abolish 
the  theocratical  superiority  which  the  College  of  Cardinals  claim 
as  their  exclusive  right.  Were  a  Pope  to  show  himself  inclined 
to  consent  to  this,  he  would  be  told  by  his  electors,  the  Cardinals, 
that  he  cannot  dispose  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church ;  that  he 
cannot  part  with  any  attribute  of  a  power,  in  which,  as  an  elective 
functionary,  he  has  only  a  life  interest.     It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
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for  a  foreigner;  and  a  Pr6testant,  to  argue  with  the  Pa{>al  advocates 
on  saeh  questions,  as  the  latter  start  from  principles  which  the 
former  does  not  admit.  The  Papal  Government  is,  in  principle, 
even  more  than  in  practice,  unlike  any  other  government  in 
Europe.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  refused  innova- 
tions, ••  which,"  Prince  Metternich  says,  "  being  out  of  the  sphere 
of  administrative  ameliorations,  related  essentially  to  the  form  of 
the  Papal  Government,  and  tended  to  create  a  new  power  in  the 
State,"  there  remains  another  and  a  most  serious  charge  against 
the  Papal  Government,  namely,  that  of  having,  after  repeated 
promises,  disappointed  its  subjects,  even  in  those  adminhtra-- 
the  ameliorations ;  on  which  Prince  Metternich  himself  says^ 
**  it  was  allowable,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  to  give  advice  to  his 
Holiness/'  Mr.  Seymour  positively  states  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
above  fourteen  months  since  the  memorandum  of  21st  May,  1851, 
wa^  transmitted  to  Cardinal  Bernetti,  with  the  joint  consent  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  five  powers,  "  not  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  it  contains  has  been  fully  adopted  and  carried  into 
execution  by  the  Papal  Government ;  for  even  the  edicts  which 
have  been  either  prepared  or  published,  and  which  profess  to 
carry  some  of  these  recommendations  into  effect,  differ  essentially 
from  the  measures  recommended  in  the  memorandum."  And 
Prince  Metternich,  in  his  note  of  last  July,  while  assuming  the 
defence  of  the  Pontifical  Government,  and  saying,  that"  mos^q/'/Ae 
objects  recommended  in  the  memorandum  were  accomplished  on  its 
part,"  ends  by  repeated  and  earnest  declarations,  that  the  Austrian 
Government  ''has  not  ceased  to  urge  in  the  most  pressing  manned 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  not  only  to  maintain  in  complete  execution 
the  legislative  dispositions  already  published,  but  also  to  give  to 
those  dispositions  a  character  of  stability  beyond  the  risk  of  future 
changes,  without  preventing  useful  impfovements.  And  the  inte* 
rest  which  Austria  feels  in  wishing  all  just  subjects  of  discofitettt 
in  the  Pontifical  States  to  be  put  an  end  to,  has  not  stopped 
here.  The  most  earnest  recommendations  for  the  establishment 
of  the  best  possible  order  in  the  different  branches  of  the  admi* 
nfstration  have  not  been  spared  to  the  Roman  Government,  and 
experienced  Austrian  functionaries,  well  acquainted  with  Italy, 
were  placed  at  its  disposal,  in  order  to  aid  in  introducing  all 
practicable  ameliorations,  &c."  No  other  evidence  than  this 
18  required  to  convince  us  that  the  Papal  Government  had  not 
shown,  at  the  date  of  this  note,  any  great  eagerness  to  fulfil  its 
task.  The  tone  and  texture  of  the  above  passage  seem  to  express 
that  the  patience  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  has  been  severely  tried 
by  the  shuffling  equivocations,  the  unconquerable  dilatoriness, 
the  incapacity,  or  the  provoking  obstinacy  of  its  Kom2^ti  proteges. 
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In  fact,  tvhat  ameliorations  have  been  effected  ?  Not  to  mention 
the  urgent,  yet  unaccomplished  reform  of  the  whole  financial 
system,  which  is  in  a  state  ^f  most  serious  embarrassment,  the  prin- 
cipal outcry  in  the  Papal  States  is  about  the  judicial  courts :  justice, 
equaiy  prompt,  and  cheap  justice^  is  the  great  want  of  the  people  : 
an  intelligible  and  permanent  code  of  laws,  such,  at  least,  as 
Tnscanjy  Naples;  and  Lombardy  possess.  But  the  patch*work 
reforms  promulgated  at  Rome  last  year  have  not  effected  this. 
They  seem  only  to  have .  added  to  ^he  confusion  that  already 
existed  in  the  Roman  judicature.  The  multiplicity  of  appeals, 
the  interference  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  mixed  iurisdic- 
tions,  tUe  censofii&i  power  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  and  his  court 
and  agents  on  domestic  matters, — these  have  been  retained. 
Another  essential  grievance  is  the  disqualification  of  lay  person^ 
for  the  higher  offices  of  state.  The  Papal  Government  might 
surely  open  the  door  to  office  and  emolument  for  its  lay  subjects, 
together  at  least  with  its  clerical  ones,  without  endangering  its 
own  supremacy. 

The  plea  which  is  urged  by  the  Pontifical  Government,  and 
echoed  in  its  behalf  by  the  Austrian  Minister  for  refusing  the  two 
constitutional  points,  namely,  that  ''  concessions  of  that  nature 
were,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  malcontents,  but  arms  wherewith  to 
attack  on  the  first  opportunity  the  Papal  Government,  whose  very 
existence  they  wished  to  destroy,"  cannot  hold  good  with  regard 
to  the  administrative,  judicial,  and  financial  ameliorations,  which 
would,  on  th^  contrary,  remove  the  tangible  grounds  of  discon- 
tent, which  alone  render  the  faction  alluded  to  formidable.  That 
there  is  in  the  Romagna,  as  well  as  in  other  Italian  States,  and 
indeed  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  a  set  of  men''^  whom  no  con- 
cession  can  ever  satisfy,  no  experience  reclaim, — men  who  spurn 
alike  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  justice,  who  defile  the  fair 
name  of  liberty  by  using  it  as  a  watchword  for  the  foulest  passions, 
who  aim  at  the  destruction,  not  only  of  all  monarchies,  but  of 
society  itself  as  at  present  constituted  over  Europe,  it  would  be 
affectation  or  extreme  simplicity  to  deny;  the  parties  themselves 
no  longer  covet  mystery ;  they  have  for  the  last  two  years  pro- 
claiined  their  sentiments  to  the  world  wherever  the  press  has  been 
open  to  theni.  We  readily  subscribe  to  Count  Lutzow's  propo- 
sition, if  confined  to  this  class,  that  they  have  not  effected  any 
thing  hitherto  fo^  "  the  happiness  of  the  people  :''  a  phrase  which 
is  often  on  their  lips  :  we  are  convinced  they  never  will ;  and, 
moreover,  we  believe  that,  except  a  few  hallucinated  enthusiasts 

*  Th«  miimtes  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  of  Macerata  in  1817-8|  which  were 
poblished  at  Rome  a(  the  time,  disclose  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity.  The 
cocKpiracjr  extended  even  then  over  Bologna,  Romacpa,  and  the  Marches.    The  secret 

'in  Apaiia  about  the  same  epoch  furnish  also  features  equally  revolting. 
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amoug  them,  they  care  as  little  about  the  happiness  of  the  people 
as  the  Janizaries  did  when  they  revolted  against  the  Sultan,  or  the 

Ersetorian  bands,  when  they  slew  the  Caesars.  But  the  very 
Dowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  men  ought  to  be  an  additional 
motive  to  the  Papal  Government  for  effecting,  by  timely  reforms, 
a  separation  between  this  "  dangerous  faction  and  a  much  larger 
and  more  reasonable  portion  of  the  Roman  population,  who  would 
thus  become  bound  by  fresh  ties  to  their  sovereign,  while  the 
other  would  be  rendered  powerless  by  the  extravagance  of  its 
demands/'  We  here  agree  with  Mr.  Seymour,  whose  words  we 
have  borrowed.  Whatever  influence  the  revolutionary  propagan- 
dists may  at  times  seem  to  possess  in  some  countries  of  Burope, 
depends  mainly  on  the  more  judicious  and  better  thinking  part  of 
the  community  being  thrown  by  real  grievances  on  the  same  side 
with  them.  Grant  these  satisfaction,  and  they  will  spurn  the 
absurd  cry  of  republicanism.  A  republic  in  the  Romagna  in  our 
days!*  The  scenes  of  1797-8,  over  again,  and  no  Bonaparte 
At  hand  to  remedy,  by  the  ascendancy  of  his  stern  will,  the  blun- 
ders of  the  would-be  republicans !  No  : — the  Italians,  those  at 
least  whose  opinion  is  worth  any  thing,  are  too  shrewd,  have 
had  too  much  experience,  to  lend  themselves  again  to  the  de- 
lusion. The  humbler  classes,  the  rural  population  especially — 
and  Italy  is  an  agricultural  country — are  neither  infidels  nor  Jaco- 
bins. It  is  because  we  know  this, — because  we  are  convinced 
that  the  Papal  Government  could  not  be  overthrown  without 
lighting  a  blaze  all  over  Italy,  which  would  spread  to  other  coun- 
tries,— because  we  reflect  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  yet  live  peaceably  under  the  Papal  sway,  whose  happiness 
would  be  endangered  by  a  violent  convulsion, — because  we  feel 
for  the  safety  of  that  noble  city,  whose  name  is  to  us  all  as  one  of 
common  kindred, — because,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  above  pages, 
"  all  is  not  barren*'  there,  even  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country, — because  the  Papal  hierarchy,  with  all  its  faults,  has 
acquired  at  various  periods  of  history  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
Italy  and  of  Europe,  and  has  produced  down  to  the  present  times, 
many  excellent  and  distinguished  individuals, — it  is  for  all  these 
reasons  that  we  express  our  humble  but  anxious  wishes  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  may  yet,  while  it  is  time,  remove,  by  a  resolute 
and  ample  course  of  improvement,  all  just  subjects  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  its  subjects  of  the  Legations,  and  with  them  the 
dangers  that  threaten  again  the  whole  of  that  fine  division  of 
Italy  over  which  it  rules. 

*  We  have  seen  an  Antolt^ia  Republicana,  publtsbed  at  Bologna  last  year,  consisting 
chiefly  of  reprints  of  poems,  written  by  Gianni,  Ceroni,  Scevoia,  Monti,  35  yean  since, 
in  the  heyday  of  rrpublicanism,  in  praise  of  liberty  and  Bonaparte  !  Monti's  impre. 
catory  sonnet  against  England  is  among  the  number. 
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Akt.  III. — Reliquien  von  Albrecht  Diirer,  seinen  Verehrern 
geweihi.  Taschenbuch  fur  DeutschlandCs  Kumtfreunde,  zu 
jilbrecht  Diirer^s  dritter  Secular-feier.  (Relics  of  Albert 
Durer,  dedicated  to  his  Admirers.  A  Pocket-book  for  the 
lovers  of  German  Art,  on  occasion  of  his  third  Centenary 
Celebration.)    Nurnberg,  1828.     l8mo. 

We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  spirit  of 
nationality  that,  almost  within  our  memory,  has  sprung  up  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  displaying  itself  in  the  search  after,  and 
veneration  of«  those  national  antiquities  which  the  affected  clas- 
sicisni  and  refinement  of  the  eighteenth  century  abhorred  as  bar- 
barous and  gothic: — two  words,  by  the  way,  then  used  as 
synonimous.  We  have  upon  those  occasions  discussed  some  of 
the  various  lines  in  which  this  spirit  of  nationality,  according  to 
the  various  inclinations  of  the  individuals  it  influences,  exerts 
itself^  especially  those  of  history,  legal  institutions,  customs  and 
usages,  and  literature ;  but  the  subject  is  far  from  exhausted,  and 
we  now  wish  to  invite  attention  to  one  of  those  lines  yet  un- 
touched by  us,  namely,  the  Fine  Arts. 

llie  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  the  well  nigh  ex- 
clusive enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Waagen,  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  &.c. 
8u:.  &c.  for  the  Old  German  and  Low- Country  Masters,  is  a 
question  that  we  do  not  intend  to  moot.  We  have  no  mind  to 
expose  ourselves  either  to  the  stiletto  of  Italy,  or  to  the  transcen- 
dental disdain  of  Germany;  no,  nor  even  to  the  ineffable  contempt 
of  English  cognoscenti^  by  involving  ourselves  in  the  controversy, 
let  alone  emitting  an  opinion,  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Italian  and  German  Schools ;  which,  moreover,  being  altogether  a 
matter  of  taste,  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  leave  undecided  and  un- 
argued, according  to  the  old  nou-disputandum  adage.  But 
we  should  not  hold  the  duties  we  have  undertaken  to  be  duly  dis- 
charged, did  we  not  afford  our  readers  the  means  of  estimating  the 
impassioned  admiration,  the  reverential  love  now  felt  in  Germany 
for  what  is  deemed  the  especial  German  School,  and  for  the  Old 
German  and  Netherland  Painters.  We  therefore  gladly  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  so  doing,  offered  by  the  little  volume  now  be- 
fore us,  which,  though  it  bears  the  date  of  1828,  has  but  lately 
fallen  in  our  way. 

These  "  Relics  of  Albert  Durer"  are  published  in  the  form  of 
an  Annual;  and  as  such  it  might  have  escaped  our  notice,  or 
seemed  only  fit  to  be  thrown  in  with  a  whole  batch  of  its  fellows. 
But  this  Nurembeif  Taschenbuch  is  entitled  to  a  different  degree 
of  respect,  both  from  the  high  interest  every  where  attached  to 
the  name  of  Albert  Durer,  and  from  its  appearing  almost  in  the 
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light  of  a  monument  raised  to  his  honour,  by  the  venerable  and, 
to  our  fancy,  beautiful  old  city,  which  still  glories  in  her  artist's 
fame,  and  sedulously  preserves  every  tneniiorial  of  his  former  pre- 
sence, every  indication  of  his  being  her  own.  But  ere  we  proceed 
to  examine  the  Relics  themselves,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
touching  both  the  early  cultivation  and  condition  of  the  arts 
amongst  our  Teutonic  kindred,  and  the  rise  of  the  existing  passion 
for  the  Old  German  school  of  palhting  t  two  matters  so  blended 
together  that  they  must  perforce  be  treated  conjointly. 

The  taste  for  the  old  masters  seems  to  have  originally  lOlini- 
fested  itself  under  the  collecting  form,  and  we  believe  the  best 
gallery  of  their  works  extant  is  that  which  was  the  first  begun, 
collected  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Boisser6e,  and  which 
long  remained  the  property  of  them  and  their  friend  M.  Bertram. 
The  brothers  Boisser6e  were  merchants,  who  did  not  suffer  their 
pursuit  of  wealth  to  induce  neglect  of  mental  culture.  During  the 
dispersion,  consequent  upon  the  French  conquests,  of  all  sucb 
church  and  convent  works  of  art  as  were  ifiot  seized  for  the  Louvre 
Gallery,  the  Boisser6es,  in  the  way  of  business,  picked  up  cheap 
some  old  German  and  Flemish  paintings.  Their  taste  atid  fancy 
were  touched  by  their  acquisition.  The  cleaning  and  reparations 
requisite  for  a  profitable  re-sale,  heightened  their  sense  of  the 
merit  of  their  purchases;  and  they  gradually  conceived  so  ardent 
a  passion  for  the  long-neglected  early  Flemish  and  German 
artists,  that  from  a  casual  picture-dealing  transaction,  they  became 
the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  indefatigably  zealous  collec- 
tors. Their  labours  and  exertions  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  their  gallery,  now,  we  believe,  after  a  first  transference 
from  Heidelberg  to  Stuttgard,  purchased  by  the  King  of  B,avaria, 
and  permanently  fixed  at  Schleisshcim,  is  said  to  be  unrivalled. 
It  is  entirely  composed  of  the  works  of  the  Old  German  and 
Low  Country  artists,  and  if  it  does  not  contain  all  their  master- 
pieces, possesses  specimens  of  all  their  excellencies,  and  by  its 
judicious  selection  and  arrangement  is  calculated  to  delight  those 
amateurs  who  sympathize  with  its  collectors,  to  gratify  those  who 
"  for  several  virtues"  "  love  several"  schools  and  several  artists, 
and  to  afford  the  student  of  the  history  or  the  science  of  painting 
the  happiest  possible  field  for  prosecuting  his  inquiries.  Messrs. 
Boisser6e  have  rendered  a  farther  service  to  the  arts  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  admirably  executed  lithograph  copies,  finely 
coloured,*  of  the  originals  of  which  this  Gallery  is  composed, 

*  The  title  of  this  splendid  work  is  Dm  Sammlung  AU  Nieder  wnd  Ober-Dentaeker 
Gtm'dlde,  der  Br'uder  Boinerie  und  Bertram,  lUkagraphirt  von  T»  N.  Struncr.  (The 
Collection  of  Old  huvr  and  High  Ctrman  Pictures,  of  the  Brothers  Boi8ser6e  and  Ber- 
tram, lithographed  b^  T.  N.  Strixner.) 
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theteby  enabling  foreign  amateurs,  aiid  their  owri  countrymen,  to 
forch  a  correct  notion  of  its  itiertt  and  value.  Although  they^ 
perhaps^  hardly  do  justice  to  John  van  Eyck,  since  they  cannot 
display  the  hrilliancy  and  clearness  of  colouring  which  constitute 
one,  if  riot  the  chief,  of  the  e^icellences  of  that  oiaster,  they  form 
a  most  instructive  exhibition  of  the  varieties  and  progress  of  the 
Flemish  and  German  schools,  in  drawing,  composition,  and  ex- 
pression. In  all  these  |)oints  they  establish,  as  .fully  as  we  could 
desire,  the  immense  superiority  of  Albert  Durer  over  his  German 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  showing  him  amply  endowed 
with*  the  art  of  telling  his  story,  and,  we  will  venture  to  say,  with 
the  soul  and  die  inspiration  of  a  painter. 

This  gallery,  always  most  liberally  shown,  drew,  perhaps  even 
in  its  incipient  state,  the  attention  of  patriotic  lovers  of  the  arts, 
and  German  authors  began  to  write  of  German  artists.  The 
first  who,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  zealously  took  up  the 
subject,  was  that  mighty  veteran  6f  literature,  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  exercised  an  influence,  we  believe  unexampled, 
over  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  his  countrymen,  and  indeed  of  a 
large  portion  of  Europe, — we  mean  Goethe.  From  the  first 
number  of  that  great  author's  later  periodical,  entitled  Hefte  uber 
Kunst  Wid  Jlierthumy  (Papers  upon  Art  and  Antiquity,)  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  borrowing  much  of  what  we  have  to  say  upon 
the  subject. 

When  the  Fine  Arts,  banished  by  political  convulsions  and  the 
devastations  of  war  from  Italy,  took  refuge  at  Constantinople,  in 
a  Greece  far  onlike  the  Hellas  that  had  given  them  birth,  they 
assumed  a  peculiar  character,  which  Goethe  terms  "  the  gloomy 
oriental  aridity,''  and  describes  as  chiefly  marked  in  painting  by 
stiff  symmetrical  composition,  a  gilded  background,  and  a 
Moorish  or  Ethiopian  complexion,  distinctively  and  habitually 
given  to  the  representations  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin ; — 
whence  this  last  strange  peculiarity  was  derived  he  professes 
himself  unable  to  explain.  He  conceives  this  Byzantine  school 
of  painting  to  have  prevailed  in  all  those  parts  of  Germany  which 
were  suflliciently  polished  to  value  the  Fine  Arts,  and  especially  on 
the  wealthy  and  populous  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  been  there 
introduced  either  by  pictures  brought  from  Constantinople,  or  by 
painters  educated  in  that  inetro^olis,  then  boasting  itself  the  only 
Christian  seat  of  luxury,  refinement,  learning,  and  cultivation. 
This  lasted  until  the  thirteenth  century,  of  which  era  Goethe 
says : 

"  But  DOW  a  gladsome  feeling  of  nature  breaks  suddenly  through,  and 
that  not  as  a  mere  imitation  of  individual  reality;  it  is  a  genial  revelling  of 
the  ^e-sight,  as  though  then  fir^t  opening  upon  the  sensible  world.  Apple- 
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cheeked  boys  and  girlsi  egg-shaped  faces  of  meo  and  women,  com- 
fortable looking  old  men  with  flowing  or  curly  beards,  the  whole  race 
good,  pious,  and  cheerful,  and  although  sufficiently  individualized,  col- 
lectively embodied  by  a  delicate  and  tender  pencil.  So  with  respect  to 
the  colours.  These  are  cheerful,  clear,  aye  and  powerful  too,  without 
especial  harmony,  but  likewise  without  gaudiness,  and  always  agreeable 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye." 

The  painters  on  whom  Goetlie  bestows  these  praises,  he 
nevertheless  considers  as  mere  improvers  upon  the  Byzantine 
school,  to  which  they  still  indubitably  belonged — we  are  not  even 
sure  whether  they  bad  discarded  the  unaccountable  negro  com- 

elexion — and  John  van  £yck  was  the  first  who  fully  emancipated 
imself  from  its  trammels.     Him  he  calls  a  pre-eminent  man, 
and  says  further : 

"  We  do  not  for  an  instant  hesitate  to  place  our  Eyck  in  the  first 
class  of  those  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  pictorial  faculties.  *  *  * 
His  compositions  possess  great  truth  and  loveliness.  *  *  *  He  was 
a  right-thinking  and  right-feeling  artist.** 

Upon  an  artist  thus  eulogized  by  Goethe — to  say  nothing  of 
the  herd  of  minor  and  more  extravagant  encomiasts — an  artist  who 
was  the  real  founder  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  materially  influenced  the  art  even  in  Italy,  we  must 
dwell  for  a  few  minutes,  notwithstanding  he  be  not  our  immediate 
subject. 

John  van  Eyck  was  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  and  although 
considerable  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  precise 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  it  is  certain  that  be  was  alive, 
and  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  had  then  discarded  the  gilt  back-ground, 
substituting  landscape,  buildings,  or  whatever  best  suited  his  sub- 
ject; had  rejected  the  established  formal  symmetry  of  compo- 
sition, and,  whether  his  predecessors  had  or  had  not  ventured 
on  such  an  innovation,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  every  beauty 
of  colour  as  well  as  of  feature  to  the  divine  persons  he  depicted. 
His  chief  merits  were  fidelity  to  truth  and  nature,  just  expression, 
correct  drawing  of  his  heads,  careful  and  high  finishing,  great 
beauty,  brightness,  and  clearness  of  colouring,  and  especially 
a  skill  in  composition,  then  and  there  at  least  previously  un- 
known, by  which  he  not  only  told  the  story  he  meant  to  re- 
present, but,  introducing  into  his  landscape-background  some 
totally  unconnected  incident  of  ordinary  life,  gave  a  singular 
air  of  reality  to  the  whole.  His  faults  were  an  ignorance  of 
anatomy,  tliat  made  his  drawing  of  body  and  limbs  as  defective 
as  that  of  his  heads  was  good,  great  stiffness  of  attitude  and 
drapery,  a  want  of  blending  in  bis  colours,  and  a  total  absence  of 
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all  aapiration  after  ideal  beauty  or  sublimity.  The  very  qualities 
by  the  way,  good  and  bad>  that  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
founder  of  the  Flemish  school. 

These  faults  are  admitted  by  the  warmest  of  van  Eyck's 
modern  admirers,  and  Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  publication  Ueber 
Hubert  und  Johann  van  Eyck,  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  un« 

Jualified  assertion  of  the  painter's  contemporary,  the  Genoese, 
^acius,  whoy  in  his  work  De  Viris  illustribus,  says  that  John 
van  Eyck  was  esteemed  the  first  painter  of  his  day.  This 
superlative  praise  from  an  Italian  appears,  however,  less  extra- 
ordinary when  we  recollect  that  the  dark  and  hard  school  of 
Cimabue,  then  prevailing  in  Italy,  must  have  given  peculiar  effect 
to  the  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  the  Netherlander's  colouring. 
But  there  is  another  circumstance,  extraneous  to  his  skill  as  ati 
artist,  that  might  very  materially  influence  the  judgment  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  of  which  we  must  briefly  speak  ere  we  dis- 
miss this  really  talented  man. 

It  was  long  generally  believed  that  John  van  Eyck  was  the  first 
discoverer  and  inventor  of  the  art  of  oil-painting,  all  his  prede- 
cessora  having  mixed  their  colours  with  water,  and  secured  their 
preservation  by  different  varnishes  dried  upon  the  pictures  in  the 
sun.  This  opinion  originated,  we  believe,  with  Vasari,  who,  in 
his  Vite  de'  piu  eccellenti  Pittori,  Scultori,  ed  Architetti,  relates 
a  long  story  concerning  the  rise  of  the  invention,  from  the  disaster 
that  befel  a  picture  carefully  finished  by  van  Eyck,  which  split 
with  the  sun  s  heat  whilst  the  varnish  was  drying.  Vasari  goes 
on  to  state,  that  the  mortified  painter,  who  was  skilled  in  che- 
mistry, such  as  the  science  then  was,  forthwith  applied  himself  to 
seek  some  mode  of  mixing  his  colours  that  should  supersede  the 
use  of  sun-dried  varnish,  and  found  linseed  oil,  duly  prepared, 
to  answer  his  purpose.  Vasari  further  names  the  two  favourite 
scholars  of  the  discoverer,  viz.  Roger  of  Bruges,  and  Antonello 
da  Messina,  an  Italian  attracted  to  the  Low  Countries  by  the 
fame  of  van  Eyck,  to  whom  he  at  length  imparted  his  secret,  and 
through  whom,  after  years  of  concealment  and  some  death-bed 
revelations,  it  was  finally  made  public. 

In  later  and  more  critical  times  the  truth  of  this  whole  story  has 
been  questioned.  Authors  of  all  countries  have  attacked  Vasari; 
a  treatise  upon  oil  painting,  written  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury, by  a  monk  named  either  Rogerus,  or  Theophilus,  or  Tutilo, 
has  been  discovered ;  and  Bernardo  di  Domenici,  in  his  Lives 
of  Neapolitan  Painters  and  Architects,  published  in  1744,  speaks 
of  an  oil  painting  bearing  the  date  of  1S09»  a  period  when 
John  van  Eyck  was  certainly  unborn.  We  have  hinted  that 
we  love  not  controversy,  and  the  investigation  of  this  matter 
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would  require  us  to  wade  through  piles  of  dull  Tolumes,  prqbabljr 
leaving  us  at  the  end  of  our  labours  little  more  enlightened  upon 
the  subject  than  we  are  now;  when  we  incline  to  think  with 
Dr.  Waagen  that  oil  colours  had  been  used  by  early  painters, 
but  in  an  imperfect  manner,  perhaps  equally  with  the  varnishes 
used  for  water  colours,  requiring  t9  be  dried  in  great  heat,  and 
that  van  Eyck's  discovery  was  a  mode  of  preparing  the  oil  that 
enabled  it  to  dry  without  heat.  We  moreover  conceive  witti 
Goethe,  that  he  devised  a  mode  of  using  oil,  which  gave  his 
colours  the  clearness  so  much  admired  in  his  pictures. 

John  van  Eyck  was  followed  by  a  constant  succession  of 
painters  formed  in  his  school,  whom  we  may  pass  unnoticed, 
our  object  being  merely  to  show  the  state  of  the  arts  north  of  the 
Alps  prior  to  Albert  Durer.  In  order  to  do  which  completely, 
we  must  now  turn  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  and  mention  a 
curious*  and,  we  believe,  exclusively  German  regulation,  touching 
the  social  condition  of  the  votaries  bo^h  of  the  arts  ana  of  the 
muses,  which  could  not  but  powerfully  act  upon  their  genius, 
taste  and  feelings;  and  which,  a  priori,  might  well  have  induced 
the  conclusion,  that  never  by  any,  the  remotest  possibility,  could 
Germany  produce  poet,  painter,  or  sculptor. 

These  creative  spirits  ''of  imagination  all  compact,"  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors,  were  constituted  into  regular  guilds,  or 
incorporated  companies,  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  haberdashers, 
and  other  trades.  The  youthful  aspirant,  deemed  by  his  parents 
or  himself  a  genius,  was  formally  bound  to  a  master  of  his  craft, 
and  subjected  to  all  the  bye-laws,  in  Germany  many  and  whim- 
sical, applicable  to  common  apprentices  and  journeymen,  ere  he 
could  be  admitted  a  master,  and  set  up  ip  trade  on  his  own  account. 
Freedom  or  mastership  was  earned  by  a  specimen  of  the  can- 
didate's skill  in  his  business.  In  poetry  this  skill  was,  we 
know,  appreciated  more  by  the  observance  of  arbitrary  rules  and 
the  management  of  mechanical  difficulties,  than  by  the  imagina- 
tion or  passion  displayed,  and  the  same  spirit  would  probably 
prevail  in  the  paintets'  company. 

Turn  we  now  to  Albert  Durer,  whom  Germany  still  esteems 
one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  her  crown  of  fame,  and  who  in  all 
other  countries,  if  not  regarded  with  such  passionate  enthusiasm, 
is  admired  as  an  extraordinary  man.  As  a  painter,  be  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  have  excelled  in  conception,  in  composition,  in 
fertility  of  invention,  (these  Vasari  say^  were  a  mine  of  wealth, 
whence  subsequent  painters,  even  Italians,  borrowed,)  in  brilli- 
ancy of  colouring,  and  in  high  finish ;  to  have  drawn  correctly, 
if  somewhat  stimy;  and  to  have  reformed,  if  he  did  not  found 
the  German  school  of  painting.    It  must  be  recollected  that  in 
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the  1  JUb  century  fsciUty  of  intercourse  and  consequept  €liffM9iD0 
of  knowledge  were  not  quite  what  they  are  in  the  19th;  and  the 
Gepiap  school  bad  not  yet  adopted  the  improvements  of  the 
Fiemisb.  Durer*8  pictures,  for  the  most  part  crowded  with 
figures,  are  still  presiervpd  in  great  numbers  in  public  and  private 
galleries,  and  that  even  in  Italy.  What  remain  to  us  form,  how- 
ever»  in  all  likelihood,  a  very  small  part  of  what  he  produced,  the 
works  of  the  older  masters  haying  in  Germany  suffered  cruelly 
frpio  ibf  insane  iconQclastic  zeal  of  some  of  the  fanatical  sects 
vbicb  toere  swam^^d  at  the  era  of  the  reformation.  As  an  en- 
grayer,  Albert  Ourer  raised  the  art  from  iqfancy  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  has  only  in  late  years  been  surpassed.  Vasari 
proQounces  some  of  bis  woodcuts  so  good,  that  in  many  respects 
U  would  be  impossible  to  do  better.  And  a  recent  English  au- 
l))Qrt  S9y3«  '*  }t  ^^ropld  perhaps  be  diffipult  tii^  splect  9  piore  per- 
feet  specimen  of  ei^ecutive  excellence  than  hk  print  of  St- Jerome, 
dated  1514.''  4"^^^^^  Durer,  moreover,  carved  in  wood  and  in 
ivoiy;  studied  and  understood  the  arts  in  all  branches  immediately 
or  rekootely  influencing  his  own;  and  wrote  treatises,  translated 
into  I^tin,  French,  and  Italian,  upon  Perspective,  Ai^atomy, 
Geometry,  Architecture,  and  the  science  of  Fortification,  as  well 
>HRPQ  ^ajpting  9n^  Sculp^re.  Ap4  M  this  was  acf^ompfished 
jo  a  life  cpnsider^bly  sborrer  than  that  usqally  allotted  to  man, 
inasmuch  as  be  who  achieved  the  whole  died  at  the  age  of  57,  of 
^  dJH^se,  bp)yever  irkspm^*  ^eldpm  fa^al,  t.  e.  a  peopriou^  and 
terin^gant  wife- 

W§  )fr'jli  npw  Qpei)  the  little  volume*  to  >Yhich  all  we  have 
bi(hertp  ^aid  has  heen  bqt  ap  introduction*  It  i^  illustrated  wjtb 
four  ^qgravings,  namely,  of  Albert  Durer*s  pprtrait  from  his  own 
peqpil,  of  bis  bQMse,  mpst  r^ligipusly  preserved  by  the  Nurem- 
Mgers  asjbi  inbabitefl  it>  pf  bis  tomb,  and  pf  ^bat  of  bis  friend, 
Wilib^M  ^irkbein^er,  a  man  of  cppsiderahje  consequence  in 
|)is  day*  WMQse  wealth,  bigh  character  and  literary  connections, 
afforded  tb^  humbler  artist  hi^  best  means  pf  cultivation.  The 
portrait  offers  as  happy  aq  e^emplificiitipp  of  the  painter's  merits 
%nd  defept9  as  cpuld  we|l  be  hpped.  Even  in  the  print,  we 
perceive  (be  beautifully  high  ^nish  pf  the  painting;  the  resem- 
bUnce  19  mauifeiftly  of  the  ^ind  called  a  speaking  likeness;  the 
features,  the  flesbi  tbe  mild  and  tranquil  intellectual  expression, 
^fp  perfect;  the  hair  is  ipcomparable ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  the 
whole  i^  rather  unpleasing,  from  its  inconceivable  stiffness  and 
formality.     It  looks  as  thpugh  tbe  original  were  ^pell-bound  in 
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immobility,  and  we  almost  wonder  how  be  lifted  his  hand  and 
turned  his  ejes  to  paint  it. 

The  literary  contents  of  the  volume  are  papers  written  by,  or 
relative  to,  the  artist.  These  are  a  short  account  of  the  Durer 
family  and  of  Albert's  omm  early  youth, — a  few  letters, — some 
slight  attempts  at  poetiy, — a  diary  of  his  Journey  to,  and  in,  the 
Netherlands — two  dedications  of  his  printed  works — and  an 
account  of,  and  ele^  upon,  his  death,  by  Pirkbeimer.  The 
volume  is  edited  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Campe,  a  Nuremberg  gentle- 
man, bearing  more  literaiy  and  municipal  designations  and  digni- 
ties than  we  have  patience  to  transcribe  or  even  to  read ;  and 
who  thus  announces  the  Relics  of  Albert  Durer,  in  a  something, 
which  we  know  not  whether  to  call  a  preface,  an  advertisement, 
or  a  dedication  to  the  public : 

'^  I  hope  to  offer  to  the  admirers  of  oar  Albert  Dorer  no  nnwelcome 
gift  in  this  little  book,  through  which  they  will  learn  to  know  Durer, 
painted  by  himself,  better  than  through  the  Fancy-pictures  {Pkantasie' 
gemalde)  of  modem  times." 

The  first  relic,  entitled  Eigene  Familie'NachriclUen  von  Albrecht 
Durer,  or  Private  Family  Notices,  begins  in  the  following  quaint 
and  pious  style : — 

**  1,  Albert  Durer  the  younger,  have  put  together  out  of  my  father's 
papers  whence  be  was,  how  be  came  hither,  and  remained  here,  and 
ended  blessedly.    God  be  gracious  to  bim  and  us !    Amen.'* 

The  Durer  family  was,  it  seems,  Hungarian,  and  their  original 
seat  a  village  named  Eytas,  near  the  little  town  of  Jula,  and 
some  few  more  miles  from  Wardein — (we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  this  means  Great  Wardein  or  Peterwardein),  where,  for 
generations,  they  followed  the  occupation  of  graziers.  But  the 
painter's  grandfather,  Antony  Durer,  sickening,  in  boyhood,  of 
this  rural  pursuit,  betook  himself  to  Jula,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
a  goldsmith.  At  Jula  he  married,  settled,  and  bred  up  his  eldest 
son  Albert  (Albert  Durer  the  elder)  to  his  own  business,  whilst  a 
younger  son  became  a  priest  at  Wardein.  Albert  travelled 
through  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  improved  himself  in 
his  art  under  ''  the  great  artists,"  as  our  Albert  terms  the  skilful 
Netherland  goldsmiths,  and  finally  reached  Nuremberg  in  1455. 
There  he  entered  the  service  of  old  Jeronymus  Haller,  an  emi- 
nent goldsmith,  and,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  his  skill,  honesty 
and  industry  were  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  bis  master's  daugh- 
ter, Barbara.  By  her  he  was  the  father  of  eleven  sons  and  seven 
daughters;  our  Albert,  born  in  the  year  1471,  being  the  second 
son  and  third  child.     The  paper  thus  proceeds : — 

''  This  Albert  Dorer  the  elder  spent  his  life  in  great  difficulties,  and 
in  hard  and  heavy  work,  and  haci  nothing  to  live  upon  but  what  he 
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earned  with  his  own  hand  for  himself^  his  wifie  and  children^  and  there- 
fore bad  he  very  little.  He  experienced  manifold  crosses,  troubles 
and  afflictions.  He  has  also  bad  good  praise  from  all  people  who  knew 
him ;  for  he  led  an  honest.  Christian  life,  was  a  patient  and  soft-tem- 
pered roan,  peaceable  towards  every  one ;  and  he  was  very  thankful  to 
God.  Moreover  he  wanted  not  mucb  worldly  pleasure,  he  was  of  few 
words,  kept  little  company,  and  was  a  God-fearing  man." 

The  worthy  goldsmith  of  course  brought  up  bis  children  care- 
fully; and  bis  son  thus  goes  on: — 

*'  He  had  especial  pleasure  in  me,  as  he  saw  that  I  was  diligent  in 
learning :  therefore  my  father  let  me  go  to  schod,  and  when  I  had 
learned  reading  and  writing,  be  took  me  out  of  the  school,  and  taoght 
me  goldsmith's  craft.  But  now,  when  I  could  work  neatly,  my  inclina- 
tion led  me  more  to  painting  than  to  goldsmith's  craft,  and  that  I  set 
forth  to  my  father;  but  he  was  not  well  content,  for  it  repented  him  of 
the  lost  time  that  I  had  spent  in  learning  to  be  a  goldsmith ;  yet  he 
gave  way,  and  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  when  1486  years  were  reckoned 
from  the  birth  of  Christ,  ray  father  bound  me  to  Michael  Wohlgemuth 
for  my  apprenticeship,  to  serve  him  for  three  years.  In  that  time  God 
gave  me  industry,  so  that  I  learned  well,  but  had  much  to  suffer  from 
his  men  ;  and  when  my  servitude  was  ended,  my  father  sent  me  out, 
and  I  remained  abroad  four  years,  till  my  father  called  me  back ;  and 
as  in  the  year  1490  I  bad  gone  eastwards  away,  so  now,  when  1494 
were  reckoned,  I  came  back  after  Whitsuntide ;  and  when  I  was  come 
home,  Hans  Frey  dealt  with  my  father,  and  gave  me  to  wife  his  daugh- 
ter, by  name  maid  Agnes,  and  gave  me  with  her  200  gulden,** 

Our  monetary  science  is  unequal  to  turning  the  lady's  dower 
into  pounds^  shillings  and  pence ;  and  with  the  announcement  of 
his  marriage  we  shall  close  this  simple  picture  of  the  training  of 
the  greatest  painter  of  his  country.  The  first  paper  contains 
little  more,  except  the  religious  death  of  his  father,  bis  filial  care 
of,  and  reverence  for,  hia  widowed  mother,  and  her  death.  We 
proceed  therefore  to  supply,  as  far  as  other  sources  enable  us  so 
to  do,  the  particulars  of  which  the  artist's  own  modest  record 
leaves  us  ignorant. 

Th«  skill  in  goldsmith's  work  that  Albert  had  acquired  prior  to 
his  quitting  the  business,  was  considerable,  and  he  had  produced  a 
representation  of  The  Passion,  in  enchased  silver,  which  delighted 
his  father,  and  astonished  all  masters  and  judges  of  the  craft  in 
Nuremberg.  During  the  four  years  of  his  wanderschafi  (this 
term,  which  may  be  Englished  his  travels  or  travelship,  is  the 
technical  designation  for  a  period  of  wandering  exercise  of  his 
trade  required  from  every  journeyman,  and  ordained  in  early 
times,  probably^  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  the  improve- 
ments devised  in  various  places,)  during  this  wanderschajh  we 
say,  Albert  visited  the  best  living  painters  of  Germany  and  the 
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Nedieriandi,  ttid  studied  the  works,  of  their  deceased  predee«»- 
sors.  Upon  bis  return  to  Nuremberg,  he  eiecuted  the  tett-spe^ 
inroen  of  his  abilities,  which  was  to  procure  for  bim  the  freedom 
of  his  Company  and  the  rank  of  a  Master- painter.  This  was  a 
pen  and  ink  drawing  (a  s^le  in  which  he  always  excelled)  of 
Orpheus  under  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Bacchante.  It  eicited 
universal  admiration,  especiallv  for  the  management  of  the  land- 
scape-background;  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  main  cause  of 
Hana  Frey's  wish  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon  an  artist  so  pro- 
vising  that  he  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  good  match. 

A  marriage,  concluded  in  the  business-like  way  already  de- 
•cribed,  offered  little  prospect  of  turning  out  happily ;  nor  do  we 
find  our  expectations  deceived.  The  most  un-lamblike  Agnes,  in- 
flicted, rather  than  bestowed,  on  the  much-enduring  Durer,  was, 
as  has  been  insinuated,  an  avaricious  shrew.  Other  painters,  other 
seniuses,  as  well  as  philosophers,  have  suffered  under  this  sorest 
of  common-placa  evils;  and  different  men  have  adopted  differeut 
ways  of  remedying  or  bearing  the  calamity.  Socrates,  by  mere 
dint  of  philosophical  equanimity,  seems  to  have  regarded 
Xantippes  modes  of  annoyance  much  like  those  of  a  fly,  or  at 
worst,  of  a  goat.  The  jovial  Hans  Holbein  quiedy  transferred 
hinueif  to  England,  and,  with  the  exception  or  some  few  visits, 
requisite  to  preserve  his  rights  as  a  citizen-master- painter  of 
fiasle,  spent  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  ss  a  bachelor,  or  8 
widower  bewitched,  at  the  court  of  our  Henry  VIII.,  leaving  bis 
Xantippe  to  herself,  and  his  luckless  brats  to  stand  the  brunt  of 
bousebold  tempest  as  they  might.  Albert  Durer,  soft-tempered 
and  God-fearing  like  his  father,  bad  perhaps  too  tender  a  con- 
^ence  thus,  like  Holbein,  to  shake  off  the  bonds  of  ■  solemn 
engagement  upon  their  becoming  burthensome,  and  too  much 
of  the  keen  susceptibility  of  genius  to  acquire  any  portion  of 
Socratic  impassibility.  He  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  to  the  end 
sank  under  it. 

But  if  Albert  Durer  denied  himself  irregular  modes  of  eman- 
cipation from  fireside  annoyance,  it  was  not  for  want  of  knowing 
and  appreciating  the  felicity  that  such  relief,  when  fairly  attain- 
able, was  calculated  to  afford.     In  the  year  1506  he  was  called 
to  Venice  by  an  affair  which  shows  haw  high  his  reputation  then 
flood  in  Italy.     Marc  Antonio,  a  Bolognese  engraver,  resident 
some  woodcuts  of  Albert  Durer,  and  in 
B  originals,  had  likewise  copied  the  German 
n  artificial  combination  of  initials,  by  way 
led.     Durer  hastened  to  Venice,  to  seek 
liao  government;  and  so  far  he  obtained 
vas  prohibited  from  forging  his  twmogram. 
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Upon  oceation  of  this  short  exourtion,  hit  wife  watf  left  at  home; 
and  the  letters  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Pirkheimer  from  Venice, 
poblished  in  our  Taschenbuch,  show  the  sest  with  which  he 
enjoyed  his  liberty;  the  joviality  of  his  tone  frequently  indeed 
according  but  ill  with  the  refinement  of  modern  times.  Part  of 
the  most  decorous  of  these  missives  we  shally  however,  translate  aa 
Dearly  as  we  can  render-the  quaint  and  often  obsolete  language, 

^  Vint  of  all  my  willing  service^  dear  sir )  and  if  it  go  well  with  you, 
I  sm  as  heartily  glad  thereof  as  though  the  case  were  mine  own.**— (Seme 
excuses  for  not  writing  sooner,  which  we  omit,  conclude  thus ;)  ^'  Themi* 
fare  I  humbly  pray  you  to  forgive  me,  for  I  have  no  friend  on  earth  but 
you*  Also  1  give  it  no  belief  that  you  are  angry  with  me,  m^  (  hold 
you  no  otherwise  than  a  fi^tber.  I  wish  you  were  here  at  Venice }  tbcf^ 
erp  so  many  pleasant  companions  amongst  the  Italians,  who,  (h$  loninr 
the  more,  consort  with  me,  so  that  it  touches  one's  begirt;  for  reasopaplf^ 
learned,  good  lute  players,  fifers,  good  judges  of  painting,  and  noblch 
minded  right  virtuous  persons,  do  me  great  honour  and  friendship.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  also  here  the  falsest,  most  lying,  thievish  knavef, 
as  I  believe  none  such  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  j  and  he  who  should 
not  know  it,  would  think  them  the  pleasantest  people  in  the  world.  I 
mjwdU  cannot  choose  but  laugh  at  them  when  they  talk  with  me ;  they 
know  that  one  knows  such  wickedness  of  them,  but  they  care  nothing 
sboot  the  matter.  I  have  many  good  friends  amongst  the  Italians,  who 
vsm  me  not  to  eat  and  drink  with  their  painters }  and  indeed  many  gf 
these  are  my  enemies,  and  copy  my  tbiugs  in  the  churches  and  wherever 
they  can  get  at  them,  and  then  revile  them,  and  say  they  are  not  after 
the  antioue  fashion,  and  therefore  not  good ;  but  SambeUiny"  (Giovanni 
Bellini,  Titian's  master,  called  Zan  Belin  in  the  Venetian  dialect),  "  he 
has  praised  me  very  highly  before  many  gentlemen ;  he  would  fain  have 
something  of  mine,  and  came  to  roe  himself,  and  prayed  me  to  do  him 
something,  and  he  would  pay  me  well  for  it :  and  all  people  tell  me  he  is 
so  worthy  a  man  that  I  equally  value  him.  He  is  very  old,  and  Is  still 
the  best  at  painting.  •  *  *  Given  at  Venice,  at  nine  o'clock  at 
nighty  on  the  Saturday  after  Candlemas,  in  the  year  1506." 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  year  then  began  at  Lady  day. 

In  another  letter  the  announcement  of  his  approaching  return 
home  is  followed  by  these  exclamations.  ^'Qh  how  I  shall 
shiver  for  the  sun!  Here,  I  am  a  Lord;  at  home,  a  mere 
Nobody!*'  We  have  no  room  for  more  specimens  of  our 
painter's  naff  epistolary  style;  and  must  pass  over  various  letters 
to  Pirkheimer  or  other  correspondents,  whether  of  friendship 
or  of  business,  even  though  much  in  the  latter  move  our  inward 
man ;  e.  ^.  the  writer's  earnest  argument  against  the  low  prices 
offered  him  for  his  pictures,  founded  upon  his  large  expenditure 
of  money  in  the  purchase  of  ultramarine,  and  of  time  in  minutely 
and  highly  finisbmg  them,  and  the  petitions^  extorted  doubtleaa 
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by  his  wife,  for  something  extra,  in  the  nature  of  something  to 
drink,  as  a  compliment  to  that  insatiate  and  arbitrary  dame. 

After  the  settlement  of  his  Venetian  afiiiirs,  Albert  Durer  paid 
a  short  visit  to  Bologna  to  study  perspective,  and  then  returned 
to  Nuremberg.  Thence  he  despatched  a  letter  and  a  portrait  of 
himself  to  Raphael,  who  appears  to  have  received  both  as  marks 
of  esteem  from  one  whom  he  himself  esteemed,  and  repaid  them 
in  kind,  by  a  letter  and  some  drawings.  The  German  artist  was 
now  in  truth  at  the  summit  of  his  fame.  His  native  city  gloried 
in  his  reputation,  and  testified  her  respect  by  electing  him  a 
member  of  her  great  municipal  council; — a  dignity  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  civic  honours  of  a  London  alderman,  for  be 
it  remembered  that  every  Free  Imperial  City,  (and  such  was 
Nuremberg.)  though  a  member  of  the  federal  German  empire, 
constituted  a  self-governed  republic;  the  councils  of  those  cities 
being  their  legislative,  and  the  biirgermeister,  or  mayor,  their  exe- 
cutive authority. — The  most  distinguished  literati  throughout 
Europe  sought  Durer's  acquaintance ;  Kings  and  Princes  sat  to, 
and  honoured  him,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  named  him  his 
Court  Painter,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  one  hundred  gulden,*  be* 
sides  paying  separately  for  every  picture  he  should  bespeak  or  pur- 
chase. An  anecdote  is  related,  illustrative  of  Maximilian's  value 
for  the  favourite  artist,  closely  resembling,  in  kind  at  least,  one 
preserved  of  Henry  VHI.  and  Holbein. 

As  Albert  Durer  was  sketching  upon  a  wall  in  presence  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  court,  the  ladder  upon  which  he  stood  slipped, 
and  the  monarch  bade  the  nobleman  who  was  nearest  the  painter 
hold  it.  The  nobleman,  drawing  back,  beckoned  a  servant  to 
perform  in  his  stead  an  office  which  he  judged  derogatory  to 
his  rank.  Maximilian  rebuked  him;  and  when  the  courtier 
urged  in  his  justification  the  necessity  of  maintaining  his  dignity, 
indignantly  rejoined,  "  Albert's  excellence  in  his  art  raises  him 
far  above  a  nobleman ;  for  I  can  transform  a  peasant  into  a  Count 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  but  not  a  nobleman  into  an  artist." 

To  return  to  the  Taschenbuch.  The  letters  are  followed  by 
the  painter's  poetical  attempts,  as  they  are  properly  designated. 
The  sister  arts,  we  believe,  like  mere  mortal  sisters,  chuse  seve- 
rally to  engross  the  affections  of  their  respective  votaries,  think- 
ing it  foul  scorn  to  accept  a  divided  allegiance.  At  least,  if  exam- 
ples there  be  of  individuals  acquiring  supreme  excellence  in  two 
unconnected  arts,  assuredly  Albert  JJurer  was  not  one  of  these 

*  If  we  canaot  qaite  tell  how  mach  this  came  to  in  tteriing  money,  we  kuow  that  it 
was  half  of  t)ie  turn  total  of  his  wife*s  marriage  portion ;  a  sufficient  measure  of  rela- 
thre  talve.. 
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phoenixes,  to  speak  in  the  plural  of  that  which  is  essenjtially  sia* 
gular,  and  we  hold  it  best  to  pass  over  his  verses. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  curious,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  of  the  relics  here  preserved,  t.  e,  the  Diary  of 
Albert  Durer's  Netherland  journey  in  the  years  1520- 152 J. 
This  private  record  of  his  thoughts  and  actions  deliciously  reveals 
the  simplicity,  goodness  and  piety  of  the  writer's  character,  toge* 
ther  with  his  modest  vanity,  if  we  may  thus  modify  a  quality  by  its 
ppposite,  and  his  cordial  delight  in  all  that  was  great^  extraordi* 
nary,  or  beautiful:  it  moreover  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  state 
of  opinion  and  of  social  intercourse  in  those  days;  b^t  the 
minuteness  of  detail,  especially  with  respect  to  the  journalist's 
expenses^  renders  it  occasionally  tedious.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
exhibit  it  under  every  point  of  view,  in  the  extracts  we  are  about 
to  make,  after  we  have  rectified  a  mistake  of  Strutt,  in  his  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Engravers.  It  is  there  said  that  Albert 
Durer's  main  object  in  the  journey  was  to  escape  for  a  while 
from  bis  intolerable  wife.  Had  it  been  so,  harsh  were  the  moralist 
who  would  have  severely  blamed  him ;  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
His  objects  were  to  study  more  closely  the  masterpieces  of  a 
school  more  akin  to  his  own  than  the  Italian,  when  he  himself 
was  litter  to  appreciate  and  profit  by  them  than  during  the  wan* 
derschaft  of  his  novice  years,  and  also  to  make  money  both  as  a 
painter  and  an  engraver.  The  duration  of  a  journey  undertaken 
for  such  purposes  could  not  well  be  calculated,  and  as  AJbert 
Durer  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  had  taken  a  wife  ''  for  better 
for  worse,"  he  probably  did  not  hold  himself  free  to  leave  her 
behind  when  his  absence  might  be  of  long  continuance.  She 
and  a  maid  servant,  therefore,  accompanied  him. 

The  journal  thus  begins;  we  must  premise  that  we  shall 
abridge  and  omit  at  our  own  discretion : 

"  On  Thursday  after  St.  Kilian  s  day,  I,  Albert  Durer,  at  my  own  cost 
and  charges,  set  out  with  my  wife  from  Nuremberg  for  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  same  day  we  passed  £rlang,  and  lay  that  night  at  Baiersdorf, 
aod  there  wc  spent  three  batzen,^  less  six  jtfennige,  •  •  ♦  Hience 
I  drove  to  Bamberg,  and  gave  the  bishop  a  painted  MarienbUd  (or  image 
of  the  Virgin) f,  and  copperplates  to  the  value  of  a  gulden,  he  invited 
me  as  hb  guest,  and  gave  me  a  zoU-brieff  and  three  Jurder''brirfe.** 

Of  the  four  Briefs,  or  letters  with  which  the  prelate  repaid 
the  artist's  present,  the  zoll- brief,  or  toll-letter,  seems  to  have  been 

*  We  believe  the  batt  or  haixen  was  worth  about  tliree  halfpence,  and  the  ifiimig 
half  a  farthing ;  bat  we  have  abfvady  confessed  onr  moneUry  ignorance,  and  hope  a 
genera]  knowledge  that  these  were  among  the  smalJest  coins  corrent,  may  satisfy  the 
reader  as  it  does  ourseWes. 

t  We  hope  Uiis  was  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  but  sadly  fear  it  was  a  pabted  wooden 
image.    It  is  a  present  more  than  once  mentioned. 
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aft  ^xfttnj^timi  from  tolto  and  ^usIoniB,  extendiAg  eveo  bejond  the 
jurisdictioD  of  the  reverend  giver ;  for  at  almost  every  town  thej 
]»ito»  Albert  Durer  says,  '*  Then  I  showed  my  toil-letter,  then 
they  let  me  go  */'  and  even  when  it  does  not  so  promptly  answer 
the  desired  purpose^  he  usually  escapes  with  signing  a  declaration 
either  that  he  has  no  merchandize  with  him,  or  that  he  will  bring 
none  back.  The  JUrder-briefe,  a  sort  of  letter  we  never  before 
met  #ith,  appear  to  have  been  some  kind  of  letters  of  general 
iiBeimmendation ;  the  only  use  we  observe  to  be  made  of  them, 
il  Uiat  they  are  shown  to  Margrave  Hans,  at  Brussels. 

**  I'b^nce  we  drove  to  Antwerp ;  there  I  came  to  the  inn  of  Jobst 
Pfanekfeldt,  and  that  same  evening  the  Puggers'  factor,  byname  Bernard 
0ledier,  invited  me,  and  gave  us  a  costly  meal.  Bat  my  wife  eat  at  the 
Inn,  and  I  gave  the  driver,  for  bringing  ns,  three  persons,  three  Borins 
in  gold*  Item,  on  Saturday,  my  host  took  me  to  the  hurgermekier  of 
Antwerp's  house,  beyond  measure  large,  and  very  well  ordered,  and  with 
wonderfully  beautiful  large  rooms,  and  many  of  them,  a  costly  orna- 
mented tower,  an  excessively  large  garden,  in  short,  so  magnificent  a 
bouse,  that  in  all  the  states  of  Germany  I  never  saw  the  like.  *  *  * 
Item,  I  gave  the  messenger  three  stivers,  two  pf.  for  bread,  and  two  for 
tnk. 

^'Sunday  was  St.  Oswald's  day ;  then  did  the  painters  invite  me  to  their 

h>otois*  with  my  #ife  and  maid,  and  had  every  thing  of  silver,  and  other 

tostly  omaraetats,  and  over  costly  victuals.   And  their  wives  were  dl  there. 

And  when  I  was  led  to  table,  then  did  the  people  all  stand  np  on  both 

tides,  as  though  a  great  lord  were  a-leading.    There  were  also  among 

them  very  exciklent  persons  of  men,  who  ail  with  deep  bows  demeaned 

Ihemselvel  most  reverently  towards  me,  and  they  said  that  they  would 

do  every  thing,  as  far  as  might  be  possible,  that  they  should  know  would 

be  agreeable  to  me.     And  as  I  sat  so,  there  came  the  council-messenger 

of  my  lords  of  Antwerp,  with  two  attendants,  and  bestowed  on  me,  from 

my  lords  of  Antwerp,  four  cans  of  wine ;    and  they  sent  me  word  that 

I  should  receive  it  as  a  present  from  them,  and  accept  their  good  will. 

For  tbfe  I  returned  my  humble  thanks,  and  offered  my  humbk  service. 

After  ^t  eaftie  master  Peter,  the  city  carpenter,  f  cttid  bestowed  tm 

me  two  cknk  of  wine,  with  the  oiler  of  his  willing  service.      So^  when 

#e  had  sat  long  merriiy  together,  and  late  into  the  night,  then  did  they 

ilfeend  ns  home  wi^  torches,  very  hono^irably,  and  prayed  me  to  accept 

liieir  good  win,  and  that  I  should  do  whatever  1  pleased  and  they  would 

be  helpful  to  me.     So  I  thanked  them,  and  kid  me  down  to  sleep. 

*  »  a  ♦ 

"  In  Brussels,  in  the  golden  chamber  of  the  council-house,  I  have 
seen  the  four  painted  matters,  done  by  the  great  master  Rudiger  (Roger 
van  der  Weyde.)  a  •  •  Also  I  have  seen  the  things  brought  to  the 
king  fitMn  the  new  gold  country  (Mexico),  a  sun,  all  gold,  a  whole  fathooa 
broad.    Also  a  moon,  all  silver,  equally  large  *,  also  two  roomsfnll  of 

*  The  t««i<ifi>H  of  tlM  pilnten'  compafiy. 
f  A  Uue  of  mnnidpai  dignilj,  we  presume. 
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like,  vtspoDt,  smoiir»  artillery/  fiery  ilniiige  dothtng,  lieddiog,  end  M 
fortt  of  wonderfni  things  for  men's  use^  thai  are  beaauAil  to  look  vpoo* 
Tbcst  things  are  so  cosily  that  they  are  valued  at  lOOtiMM)  gmldau  And 
in  all  the  days  of  my  life  I  have  seen  nothing  that  has  rejoiced  my  heart 
like  these  things ;  for  therein  have  i  heheld  marvelloas  works  of  art,  and 
wondered  at  the  suhtle  ingenuity  of  the  people  in  the  strange  coantry, 
sod  £  do  not  know  to  speak  what  I  felt. 

"  Item,  Lady  Margaret  (governess  of  the  Netherlands),  she  sent  for 
jae  in  Braesels,  and  promised  that  she  wonld  be  my  protectress  with  King 
Charles,  and  showed  herself  especially  virtuously  towards  me.  I  gave 
her  my  engravings  of  the  Passion,  also  one  to  her  treasurer,  by  name  Jan 
Marini,  and  drew  him  in  charcoal.  Item,  I  was  in  the  house  of  him 
of  Naaaan,  and  saw  in  the  chapel  the  good  picture  made  by  master 
HagD  (vender Goes.)  *  *  *  Item,  drew  Master  Bernhardt  (von Oelay)» 
the  lady  Margaret's  painter,  in  charcoal.  1  have  again  drawn  Erasmaa 
of  Rotterdam.  I  have  given  to  Lorena  Starck  a  St.  Jerome  sitting, 
md  the  Melancholy,  and  I  have  drawn  my  landlady*s  gossip.  Item,  six 
persons  whom  I  have  drawn  at  Brussels  have  given  me  nothing.  I  have 
paid  three  stivers  for  two  buffalo  horns,  and  one  stiver  for  two  Eulen^ 
tpiegels.'*  [This  may  either  refer  to  a  rare  print  by  Lucas  of  Lcyden, 
DOW  scarcely  to  be  had  for  money,  or  to  the  book  so  called;  Dr.  Campe 
believes  Durer's  purchase  to  have  been  the  latter.t]  *  *  *  '*  I  presented 
lady  Margaret,  the  emperor's  sister,!  with  a  set  of  my  things,  and 
sketched  her  two  matters  on  parchment,  with  all  care  and  great  pain^ 
that  1  valae  at  thirty  i. 

«  •  •  • 

"Item,  on  Friday  before  Whitsuntide^  in  the  year  1521,  came  the 
story  to  Antwerp  how  Martin  Luther  had  been  so  treacherously  taken 
prisoner  ;§  for  whereas  the  Emperor  Charles's  herald,  with  an  imperial 
safe-conduct,  had  been  given  him,  with  him  he  was  in  trust ;  but  so 
soon  as  the  herald  had  brought  him  to  an  unfriendly  spot  near  Eisenach, 
be  said  be  durst  stay  with  bim  no  longer,  and  rode  away.  Straight 
were  ten  horse  there,  who  treacherously  led  away  the  saint,  the  mati 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  him  who  was  a  follower  of  the  true 
Christian  doctrine.  And  whether  he  yet  five,  or  they  have  nrardered 
him,  vrbidi  I  know  not,  this  has  he  suffered  for  the  sake  of  Christian 
troth,  and  becanse  he  diartised  the  nachristiaa  papacy,  ee.ee 
And  this  is  especially  the  heaviest  to  me,  that  God  wiU  perhaps  leave 
as  under  their  false,  blind  doctrines,  which  were  invented  and  set  up  bf 
men  whom  they  call  the  Fathers.  *  *  *  Oh  Lord  Jesus  Xpe,  pray 
for  thy  people,  preserve  in  us  the  true  Christian  faith,  call  together  the 

*  It  it  to  be  TeiDembered,  thst  in  the  sixteenth  oentnry  artilleiy  was  not  confined  tb 
dtinoas  bnt  leems  to  have  included  all  missive  weapons. 

t  See  Foreign  Quarterly  BevUw,  vol.  viii.  p.  STO,  tt  Mf . 

t  Margaret  was  sister  to  no  emperor.  She  was  daughter  to  MadmiKsD,  atid  avntW 
his  saocessor,  Charles  V.,  then  emperor. 

f  The  occasion  of  this  ahu-m  was  the  concerted  seisnre  of  Lother  bjr  his  constant  pro- 
tector, tiie  Elector  of  Saionj,  in  order  to  oonoeal  him  from  penecntion.  Its  succew 
depended  vpon  dceoiTing  friends  and  foes  alike ;  and  this  passage  has  liiiiofioai  ialefeit 
u  exhibiting  the  effect  produced  by  the 
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widely  scattered  sheep  of  tby  pasiare,  of  wliom  a  part  are  still  to  be 
fband  In  the  Roman  churchy  with  the  Indians,  Moscovites,  Rossiaos, 
Greeks,  who,  through  the  false  conjurations  and  avarice  of  the  Popes, 
through  fake  shows  of  holiness,  have  been  severed !  *  *  •  Oh  God ! 
if  Luther  be  dead,  who  shall  henceforward  so  clearly  expound  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  us  ?  Oh  God,  what  might  he  not  have  written  for  us  in 
another  ten  or  twenty  years !  Oh,  all  you  pious  Christians,  help  me 
diligently  to  bewail  this  God-inspired  mortal,  and  to  pray  Him  that  He 
would  send  us  another  enlightened   man !   Oh,  Erasme  Roterodame, 

where  wilt  thou  abide  ? 

•  •  «  • 

"  I  have  reckoned  with  Jobst,  and  I  owe  him  31  florins,  and  I  hare 
paid  him,  taking  into  account  and  deducting  two  portraits  painted  in 
oil  colours,  for  which  he  gave  me  out  5  pfd.  (pounds,  probably,  of  some- 
thing, but  of  what  we  know  not).  In  aJl  my  painting,  boarding, 
selling  and  other  dealings,  I  have  had  disadvantage  in  the  Netherlands^ 
in  all  my  concerns  with  high  and  low;  and  especially  has  the  Ladf 
Margaret,  for  all  that  I  have  presented  her  and  done  for  her,  given  me 
nothing.  And  this  settling  with  Jobst  was  on  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  day. 
I  gave  the  Rudiger  servant  7  stivers  to  drink. 

"  Item,  on  the  Sunday  before  St.  Margaret*s  day,  the  king  of 
Denmark  gave  a  grand  banquet  to  the  Emperor,  the  Lady  Margaret  and 
the  Queen  of  Spain,*  and  invited  me,  and  I  too  ate  there.  I  gave  12 
stivers  for  the  king's  Futteral^  f  ^nd  I  painted  the  king  in  oil  colours, 
and  he  gave  me  30  florins." 

We  would  willingly  extract  more  of  this  journal,  but  what  we 
have  given,  as  much  as  we  can  afTord  space  for,  will  convey  a 
tolerable  idea  of  its  character,  and  peculiar  sort  of  interest. 

Seven  years  after  his  return  from  this^  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
altogether  unsuccessful  expedition,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1528, 
Albert  Durer,  worn  out  with  incessant  labour,  and  the  discom- 
forts of  his  home,  died  of  a  decline*  Of  his  character  as  a  man 
and  an  artbt,  we  need  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  already 
said,  and  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  upon  his 
death,  written  by  his  ever  kind  friend  Pirkheimer  to  Johann 
Tscherte  of  Vienna,  imperial  architect;  which  we  give  for  the 
sake  of  the  picture  it  presents  to  us  of  the  artist's  domestic  per- 
secution, not  certainly  as  a  specimen  of  composition.     He  says : 

"  In  Albert  I  have  truly  lost  one  of  the  best  friends  I  had  in  the 
whole  world,  and  nothing  grieves  me  deeper  than  that  he  should  have 

*  We  know  not  whom  our  good  Nureiobcrger  means  bjr  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
Cbarlet't  wife  was  of  coarse  Empress,  and  the  only  true  Queen  of  Spain  was  his  mother 
the  insane  Joanna,  who  lived  in  a  kind  of  confinement  in  Castile. 

t  We  leate  this  word  untranslated,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  old  technical  term  for 
the  eqoalljr  technical,  oud  now  we  beiiere,  obsolete,  vaiUt  at  a  rojal  table.  Literati j,  it 
means  case,  or  sheath  ,*  and  may  hare  been  a  case  coutaining  the  spoon,  knife  and  furk^ 
if  inch  luxuries  aa  forks  were  then  in  use,  for  each  gaest* 
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died  10  painful  a  death»  which,  under  (jod's  providence,  I  can  ascribe  to 
nobody  bat  his  huswife,  who  gnawed  into  his  very  heart,  and  so  tor- 
mented him,  that  be  departed  hence  the  sooner  ^  for  he  was  dried  up  to 
a  faggot,  and  might  nowhere  seek  him  a  jovial  humour,  or  go  to  his 
friends.  *  *  *  Besides  she  so  urged  him  day  and  night,  and  so 
hardly  drove  him  to  work,  only  that  be  might  earn  money  and  leave  it 
to  her  when  be  should  die ;  for  she  would  always,  as  she  does  still, 
squander  money  privately;  and  Albert  must  have  left  her  to  the  value  of 
6000  gulden.  But  nothing  could  satisfy  her,  and  in  brief,  she  alone  is 
the  cause  of  his  death.  I  myself  have  onen  remonstrated  with  her,  and 
warned  her  as  to  her  mistrustful  and  culpable  ways,  and  foretold  her 
how  it  would  end ;  but  I  thereby  gained  only  ill  will.  (The  German 
word  undank,  has  a  peculiar  signification,  which  neither  ill  will  nor 
ingratitude  express ;  it  is  literally  the  contrary  of  thanks.)  For  whoever 
loved  that  man,  and  was  much  with  hin,  to  him  she  became  an  enemy, 
which  in  truth  grieved  Albert  most  highly,  and  brought  him  under- 
ground. I  have  not  seen  her  since  his  death,  or  let  her  come  near  me, 
though  I  have  been  helpful  to  her  in  many  things,  but  there  there  is  no 
confidence.  Whoever  opposes  her,  and  does  not  always  allow  her  to  be 
in  the  right,  him  she  mistrusts,  and  forthwith  becomes  bis  enemy;  there- 
fore I  like  her  better  at  a  distance  than  about  me.  She  and  her  sister 
are  not  queans ;  they  are,  1  doubt  not,  in  the  number  of  honest,  devout, 
and  altogether  God*fearing  women;  but  a  man  might  better  have  a 
queao,  who  was  otherwise  kindly,  than  such  a  gnawing,  suspicious, 
quarrelsome,  good  woman,  with  whom  he  can  have  no  peace  or  quiet, 
neither  by  day  nor  by  night.  But  however  that  be,  we  must  commend 
the  thing  to  God,  who  will  be  gracious  and  merciful  to  the  pious  Albert, 
for  as  he  lived  like  a  pious  honest  man,  so  he  died  a  Christian,  and  most 
blessed  death,  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  his  salvation.'* 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Histoire  de  France  depuis  la  Resiatiraiiott.  Par 
Charles  Lacretelle,  8cc.  &c.  Paris:  Tomes  I.  Sc  II.,  1829. 
Tome  III.,  1830.     8vo. 

£.  Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  et  des  Causes  ^i  ont  ameni  la 
chute  de  la  tranche  ainee  des  Bourbons.  Par  un  Homme 
d'Btat.  Paris:  Tomes  I.  &  II.,  1831.  Tomes  III.  &  IV., 
1832.   8vo. 

The  two  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
contain  portions  of  the  history  of  France  during  the  period 
included  between  the  first  restoration  and  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  It  is  a  period  peculiarly  in- 
teresting and  instructive:  and  it  is  of  great  moment  that  the 
nature  of  that  government  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  should  be  well  understood  in  this  country.  It  is 
perhaps  somewhat  diflScult  to  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  erroneous  notions  which  have  been  spread  by  the 
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cofiteiiding  parties  in  France,  and  eagerly  circulated  by  those 
which  fought  under  somewhat  similar  designations  in  this  country. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  our  conservative  party  to  trace 
the  calamity  of  the  late  revolution  to  the  establishment  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  France ;  and  to  show  the  incompatibility 
of  freedom  there,  as  elsewhere,  with  quiet  submission  to  laws. 
They  palliate  the  Ordinances  of  Charles  X.  a«  an  imprudence 
into  which  the  Court  was  driven  by  the  continued  aggressions  of 
conspiring  Liberals,  or  defend  them  as  a  paternal  eaertioo  of 
legitimate  and  welUintentioned  despotism,  frustrated  onhappiij 
by  an  absence  of  proper  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  ministers^ 
and  by  the  outrageous  turbulence  of  a  capricious  populace,  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  beneficence  which  lurked  {>eneafh 
the  assumption  of  arbitrary  power.  The  fanatical  friends  of 
Liberty  have  equally  distorted  the  matter  by  their  exaggerations. 
They  represent  the  government  of  the  Bourbons  as  from  the  very 
£rst  unpopular,  on  account  of  the  hereditary  hatred  borne  by  the 
people  to  the  family  of  their  ancient  rulers,  as  established  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  AUies,  despite  the  longings  of  the  nation  for  the 
popular  swa^  of  their  diosea  Napoleon,  or  the  imagined  blessings 
of  a  Republic,  and  as  imposing  a  yoke  of  the  most  grinding 
tyranny  on  its  conquered  subjects.  Far  different  views  of  the 
real  situation  of  the  French  nation  under  the  late  dynasty,  and  of 
the  causes  of  the  revolution  which  overturned  its  dominion,  will 
result  from  a  careful  investigation  of  events.  Happily  the  pub- 
licity of  representative  government  has  prevented  facts  from  being 
entirely  obscured  by  the  cotemporary  frauds  and  passions  which 
pervert  the  judgments  of  the  cardess :  and  it  is  quite  in  the  power 
of  any  honest  inquirer  to  obtain  for  himself  by  a  little  pains  a 
simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  events  which  are  apt  at  first 
to  appear  obscure  or  anomalous.  The  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bonsy  though  not  brought  about  by  any  unanimous  expression  of 
national  desire,  was  accepted  with  very  general  satisraction,  and 
enjoyed  a  great  popularity :  their  government  secured  a  degree 
of  tranquillity  and  practical  freedom  which  the  French  hadT never 
before  enjoyed;  and  it  promoted,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
allowed,  an  unparalleled  improvement  in  the  noral  and  na- 
Cerial  condition  of  the  country.  Its  fall,  neveithcless,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  unjustifiable  popular  caprice.  The  discontent 
against  the  Bourbons  was  jnst  and  general:  it  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  folly  and  oppression  of  their  misrule,  and  the  prac* 
tical  misery  which  it  hifltcted  on  the  people  at  large. 

It  is  easy  to  reconcile  the  merits  of  the  fallen  dynasty  with  the 
faults  which  occasioned  its  overthrow,  to  show  that  it  was  the  best 
gevemaient. which  Rimce  ever  \mi,  Md«t  the  same  time  that  iti 
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firt!ker  eii«teiic6  was  incompatible  with  the^  welfare  of  the  people^ 
The  Bourbon  family  reascended  the  throne  of  France  with  two 
conditions  of  peculiar  fitness — its  legitimacy,  and  its  compatibility 
with  constitutional  government.  Its  descetit  from  the  ancient 
liae  of  kings  gave  it  an  apparent  title  to  royalty,  which,  weak  as 
it  was,  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  set  against  that  of  the  de« 
posed  Emperor:  and  it  conciliated  the  confidence  of  the  Eu- 
ropean monarchs,  in  whose  hands  the  fate  of  France  was  in  some 
measure  placed.  The  people  were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
foreign  wars,  and  the  conflict  of  the  partisans  of  various  forms  of 
internal  government.  The  Charter  at  the  same  time  guaranteed 
to  the  people  a  certain  Ahare  in  the  government,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  institutions  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. As  long,  and  in  as  much  as  the  Bourbons  respected  the 
Charter  and  the  Revolution,  their  government  was  good  and 
popular,  and  secured  to  the  people  the  blessings  of  peace,  tran* 
quiiiity,  and  freedom.  By  their  misconduct  they  marred  both 
the  happiness  of  Hieir  subjects  and  the  advantages  of  their  own 
position.  They  excited  national  discontent  by  dieir  hostility  to 
die  constitutional  restrictions  on  their  authority,  and  their  attempts 
to  resloire  the  institutions  and  manners  which  the  Revolution  had 
effaced,  and  the  people  hated;  and  this  discontent  dated  from 
the  very  period  of  their  restoration,  because  their  misrule  was 
simnltaneous  with  their  possession  of  power.  The  constitution 
was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  people  from  various  kinds  of 
misgovemment,  which  inflicted  excessive  and  general  vexation : 
and  to  Aat  extent  the  government  of  the  Bourbons  was  oppressive 
and  juady  odious.  To  many  of  Ae  designs  of  the  Court  the 
Charter  enabled  the  people  to  oppose  a  successful  legal  resistance, 
and  the  government  in  consequence  turned  its  hostility  against 
the  Constitution,  and  sought  by  various  devices  to  narrow  the 
protection  which  it  afforded  against  encroachments.  The  last 
act  of  Charles  X.  was  calculated  to  deprive  the  people  of  every 
guarantee  for  the  continnance  of  such  a  degree  of  good  govern- 
ment ^1  had  previously  been  enjoyed*  There  was  no  mystery 
either  in  the  restoration  or  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
people  recalled  them  because  it  trusted  to  their  governing  well* 
They  bad  the  folly  to  deceive  these  hopes^  The  people  mar* 
ttiared  at  their  misgovemment ;  bore  it  long  in  hopes  of  a  change 
for  the  better ;  and  finally  shook  off  their  authotity  when  it  had 
ceased  to  be  in  any  degree  compatible  with  a  continuance  of  the 
benefits  it  had  previously  assured. 

Al.  Laoreteile  is  v^ll  known  by  his  ^nritings  on  various  periods 
of  the  history  xyf  his  coontiy.  Gifted  with  a  style,  which,  in  spite 
of  freqcreftt  fMMDposity  and  sentiasentalism,  ia  i»feiietul  denr  and 
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elegant^  he  has  given  an  interesting  and  connected  narrative  of  tlie 
events  of  the  I^storation.  A  royalist  by  feeling,  be  is  known  to 
bave  advocated  a  strict  fidelity  to  the  Charter,  as  the  most  prudent 
and  dignified  course  for  the  legitimate  race;  and  to  bave  drawn  on 
himself  the  vengeance  of  its  more  bigoted  partizans  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  their  unconstitutional  tenets  and  acts.  As  a  mere  narra- 
tive«  or  as  an  exposition  of  tlie  feelings  of  the  class  of  royalists  to 
which  he  belongs,  his  work  is  valuable:  the  reader  who  desires  to 
arrive  at  the  causes  and  connection  of  the  various  acts  which  it 
details,  will  find  in  it  only  information  of  the  shallowest  kind.  A 
profound  and  accurate  view  M.  Lacretelle  is  too  careless,  and  far 
too  little  of  a  philosopher,  to  be  enabled  to  impart. 

The  work  of  the  anonymous  '  Homme  d^Eiat'  is  much  more  in* 
teresting,  and  contains  a  more  elaborate  and  a  sounder  view  of 
events.     The  name  of  History  is  one,  indeed,  to  which  it  has  few 
pretensions:  the  narrative  is  too  diflPuse,  too  imperfect,  to  entitle 
It  to  any  character  save  that  of  a  species  of  contemporary  memoirs, 
of  which  the  reflections  and  anecdotes  will  afford  useful  materials 
to  a  future  historian.     A  very  general  rumour  has  ascribed  it  to 
M.  Decazes:  the  internal  evidence,  though  not  decisive  against 
this  supposition,  on  the  whole  appears  somewhat  incompatible 
with  it.     The  writer  is,  how*ever,  no  doubt  what  he  professes 
himself  to  be — a  man  of  high  station,  and  one  who  has  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  politics  of  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration. 
Of  the  ministers  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  country  at  that 
period  he  professes  himself  a  warm  admirer:  the  w|ork,  indeed, 
seems  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the 
public  a  just  appreciation  of  their  merits,  which  he  sets  in  invidi* 
ous  contrast  with  the  faults  committed  by  their  old  opponents,  the 
Liberals,  during  their  occupation  of  the  government  since  the  Re- 
vol  ution  of  J  uly  •  To  the  order  of  things  established  at  the  Restora- 
tion he  professes  himself  attached.     He  entertained,  in  common 
with  the  best  friends  of  liberty,  the  hope  of  seeing  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons  united  to  the  freedom  and  civilization  of  France. 
Nevertheless,  no  man  can  show  less  sympathy  with  their  errors. 
For  their  feudal  and  fanatical  follies  he  throughout  marks  the 
greatest  contempt  and  aversion ;  and  if  he  exhibits  an  indulgence 
for  the  character  of  Louis  XVHL,  which,  indeed,  we  cannot 
think  wholly  undeserved,  he  is  unsparing  in  his  exposure  of  the 
follies  of  his  race,  and  the  creatures  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
On  the  whole,  his  work  presents  a  very  laboured,  clear  and  dis- 
passionate view  of  the  character  of  the  restored  dynasty,  and  of 
the  causes  which  brought  about  its  expulsion.     In  spite  of  the 
general  carelessness  of  the  style,  the  slipslop  affectation  of  parti- 
cular passages,  and  the  profusion  of  that  cant  jargon  which  ren- 
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dere  the  present  language  of  French  politica  a  aingnlarly  efficient 
instrument  for  disguising  the  want  of  thought,  we  should  recom* 
mend  this  work  as  both  interesting  and  instructive,  were  it  not  for 
its  extreme  length.  Of  the  four  volumes  already  published,  one 
is  nearly  filled  with  introductory  matter:  the  other  three  contain 
the  history  of  two  years  and  a  half,  closing  with  the  ordonnance 
of  September,  1816.  The  promised  remainder  is  to  bring  down 
the  work  to  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  a  period  which,  at  the 
same  rate  of  dilation,  would  require  fifteen  more  volumes.  We 
doubt  whether  a  conscientious  reviewer  can  recommend  the  enter* 
prize  of  such  a  study  to  men  whose  life  is  limited  to  threescore 
and  ten  years. 

it  is,  however,  exceedingly  instructive  to  follow  the  author 
in  his  minute  and  extensive  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  that 
gave  to  the  Restoration  its  peculiar  character.  He  commences 
diese  from  a  very  early  date — from  the  state  of  things  preceding 
the  great  Revolution — and  describes  the  character  of  the  nobles 
who  composed  and  the  princes  who  led  the  emigration.  The 
character  of  the  Bourbons  is  the  same  throughout:  the  same  un- 
measured and  inflexible  pretensions,  the  same  utter  ignorance  of 
their  age,  the  same  obstinate  resistance  to  the  counsels  of  pru- 
dence, the  same  deficiency  in  energy  and  skill  in  the  execution  of 
their  plans,  drove  them  from  the  throne,  prolonged  their  exile* 
and  has  ultimately  frustrated  their  restoration.  It  were  enough, 
indeed,  to  observe  their  conduct  in  exile  to  convince  us  of  their 
unfitness  to  govern  France.  The  first  step  of  the  two  princes 
who  subsequently  composed  the  restored  dynasty  was  that  insane 
emigration  which  rendered  the  continuance  of  their  unhappy 
brother's  reign  impossible.  They  then  sounded  the  tocsin  over 
feudal  and  bigoted  Europe  for  a  war  of  extermination  against 
their  country.  They  appeared  in  arms  among  the  invaders,  and 
echoed,  or  rather  prompted,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  threats  of 
totally  undoing  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  partitioning  France, 
and  punishing  as  a  rebel  every  Frenchman  who  dared  to  defend 
himself.  When  the  support  of  foreign  bayonets  failed  them,  they 
speculated  on  operating  a  counter-revolution,  **  pure  et  simple,** 
by  the  agency  of  civil  war;  attempted  to  lead  the  Gironde  insur* 
rection  with  the  Drapeau  Blanc;  availed  themselves  of  the  sup- 
port of  Toulon  to  betray  its  arsenals  to  the  English ;  fomented  the 
resistance  of  the  priest-led  peasantry  of  La  Vendee,  and  leagued 
with  the  Chouans  of  Brittany.  All  these  attempts  failed;  the 
Revolution,  in  spite  of  its  crimes  and  terrors,  was  dear  to  France; 
and  the  Bourbons  sacrificed  every  chance  of  success  by  proclaim- 
ing their  intention  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  order  of  things* 
and  of  graciously  pardoning  the  Revolution  as  a  crime. 
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A  hope  of  effecting  their  return  by  more  peaceful  meant 
iK^as  inspired  by  the  reaction  which  followed  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre. A  strong  feeling  prevailed  during  that  time  in  favour 
of  a  recall  of  the  royal  family — a  feeling  no  longer  confined 
to  a  few  remote  portions  of  the  country,  or  lurking  in  the 
recesses  of  the  old  chateaux  and  the  hiding-places  of  the  pro- 
scribed priests.  Royalist  opinions  were  openly  avowed  in  the 
representative  body^  and  derived  additional  strenffth  from  every 
election.  Prostrated  by  military  force  on  the  ISth  Vendemiaire, 
the  royalist  party  reared  its  head  again,  and  professing  more  mo- 
derate and  prudent  designs,  greatly  augmented  its  numbers  by 
uniting  with  the  constitutional  party.  An  attempt  to  effsct  the 
defection  of  the  army  under  Pichegru  was  defeated  by  the  folly  of 
the  Prince  de  Condi.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  acquired  a  rapid  and  solid  growth, 
Louis  XVIII.,  the  only  one  of  his  race  who  ever  profited  by  ex- 

Serience,  saw  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  **  transiger  avec  la 
devolution,''  and  signified  his  consent  to  a  constitutional  restora* 
tion.  The  party  of  the  Clichistes  counted  in  its  ranks  the  most 
popular  leaders  of  the  sections,  the  majority  of  the  legislative 
councils,  a  portion  of  the  ministry,  and  even  two  of  the  directors. 
It  was  supported  by  an  active  periodical  press,  and  if  not  warmly 
aided  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  was  backed  by  the  univer* 
sal  discontent  against  the  misgovernment  of  the  Directory.  The 
ambition  of  Bonaparte  detected  the  strength  and  designs  of  the 
royalists,  and  the  republican  army  completely  destroyed  their 
party  by  the  movement  of  the  18th  Fructidor.  It  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Restoration  was  not  operated  at  this  period. 
It  might  have  been  stablest  presented  many  chances  of  good 
government.  At  that  period  any  attempt  to  renew  the  old  regime 
would  hardly  have  been  dared,  and  would  most  assuredly  have 
been  defeated;  and  even  the  Bourbons  might  have  been  recon« 
ciled  to  exercise  their  authority  on  the  only  terms  on  which  they 
would  have  been  allowed  to  possess  it. 

The  blow  of  the  18th  Fructidor  was  complete:  in  the  subse* 
quent  struggles  of  the  Republicans  and  the  Directory,  the  royalist 
party  never  ventured  to  show  its  head.  The  attempts  of  Louis 
were  confined  to  vain  efforts  to  obtain  the  crown  from  the  indo« 
lence  of  Barras  and  the  magnanimity  of  Bonaparte.  But  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon  was  proportioned  to  bis  power:  he  had 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  his  country  for  his  own  benefit,  not  for 
that  of  a  family  whom  his  whole  education  led  him  to  despise. 
It  became  obvious  that  during  the  existence  of  his  power  the  re~ 
turn  of  the  Bourbons  was  not  to  be  expected:  the  republicans 
beheld  the  same  insuperable  obstacles  opposed  to  the  fulfilment 
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of  tbeir  plans.  Hence  the  alliance  of  these  two  extreme  parties^ 
equally  weak  and  equally  desperate,  and  the  wretched  conspira- 
cies which  resulted  from  their  union.  Over  all  these  plots  the 
star  or  the  genius  of  Napoleon  triumphed:  he  escaped  the 
attempts  of  assassination  by  which  the  chivalrous  partisans  of  the 
altar  and  the  throne  sought  to  rid  their  sacred  cause  of  its  enemy, 
and  triumphed  over  the  conspiracy  which  was  headed  by  the  rival 
reputations  of  Moreau  and  Pichegru.  The  unscrupulous  hos« 
tility  of  the  two  extreme  parties  served  but  to  endear  Napoleon 
to  the  people  as  their  only  protector  against  renewed  excesses. 
His  power  was  daily  augmented  and  consolidated.  The  murder 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien  extinguished  all  the  hopes  of  accommoda- 
tion which  the  Bourbons  had  formed.  The  struggles  of  the  roy* 
aiists  ceased  to  agitate  the  interior,  and  the  only  open  adherents 
of  the  Bourbons  were  a  few  companions  of  their  exile,  odious  to 
their  countrymen  as  the  allies  of  Brunswick  and  Suwarrow,  as 
the  accomplices  of  the  '^  brigands  *'  of  La  Vendee,  and  stained  by 
the  more  recent  infamy  of  the  Infernal  Machine  and  the  robberies 
of  the  Cbouans. 

The  power  of  Napoleon  was  established.  An  absolute  mo- 
narchy was  completely  organised,  and  appeared  to  be  firmly  prop- 
ped by  skilfully  contrived  institutions,  and  the  glory  of  a  hundred 
victories.  The  exiled  dynasty,  successively  driven  from  the  varioua 
states  of  the  subjugated  continent,  found  a  last  refuge  in  England. 
The  empire  of  the  usurper  appeared  alike  unassailable  by  foreign 
anns  or  domestic  insurrection.  Louis  XVIIL,  almost  foi^otten 
io  his  retreat  of  Hartwell,  wisely  trusted  to  the  chances  of  the 
future.  He  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  constitu- 
tional party  in  France,  who,  banished  from  all  political  power; 
nourished  a  faint  hope  of  seeing  their  country  relieved  from  the 
tyranny  of  Napoleon.  To  these  he  presented  himself  as  the 
friend  of  liberty,  as  the  sole  person  capable  of  founding  a  eon-* 
stitutional  monarchy.  The  grinding  and  degrading  despotism  of 
Napoleon  daily  enlarged  the  number  of  those  who  desired  the 
downfall  of  his  government,  and  cherished  a  secret  opposition  to 
his  measures.  Even  the  system  by  which  the  Emperor  imagined 
he  was  consolidating  his  throne,  served  to  revive  the  recollection 
of  the  ancient  monarchy,  and  filled  up  the  gulf  that  separated  the 
nation  from  the  family  of  its  kings.  The  Catholic  Church  was 
restored ;  and  the  people  were  habituated  to  the  daily  sight  of 
its  ceremonies.  The  pomp  of  the  ancient  court  glittered  once 
more;  its  etiquette  was  imitated  by  courtiers  as  servile  as  those 
of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and  the  recollections  of  the  early  glories 
of  the  monarchy  were  recalled  in  the  rites  and  language  of  the 
imperial  institutions.    The  titles  of  the  feudal  ages  were  revived.: 
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the  names  of  the  royalist  noblesse  were  associated  with  the  digni- 
ties of  the  empire.  The  people  became  familiarized  with  the 
persons  of  a  face  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  for  ever  de- 
prived of  its  old  influence.  The  national  horror  of  the  emigra- 
tion gradually  passed  away:  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
administration  were  entrusted  to  men  whose  personal  or  heredi- 
tary attachments  made  them  the  natural  friends  of  the  exiled 
dynasty. 

The  star  of  Napoleon  at  length  paled  before  the  vengeance 
of  united  Europe.  The  Bourbons^  who  had  deplored  the 
**  disasters"  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden^  were  cheered  by  the 
havoc  which  the  Russian  campaign  made  in  the  armies  of  their 
country.  Their  restoration*  however,  was  not  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  allies.  The  wishes  of  these  powers  were  limited  to 
securing  guarantees  against  the  ambition  of  Napoleon..  -A^are 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  emperor,  they  took  care  not  to  excite 
the  national  pride  in  his  favor  by  any  attempt  to  dictate  internal 
institutions  to  France.  They  cautiously  avoided  complicating 
their  designs  by  any  support  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  No 
mention  was  made  of  their  pretensions  in  the  Congress  of 
Prague;  no  trace,  according  to  our  author,  exists,  of  any  open 
or  secret  proposition  for  their  restoration  having  been  made 
at  the  Congress  of  Manheim,  held  in  December  1813,  when 
the  armies  of  Europe  had  already  passed  the  frontiers  of 
France.  The  change  of  dynasty  was  effected  at  the  desire  and  by 
the  advice  of  Frenchmen. 

The  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  become  thoroughly  odious  in 
France.  The  continual  burden  of  his  wars,  undertaken  for  no 
object  but  the  aggrandisement  of  himself  and  his  race,  had  im- 
poverished and  depopulated  the  country.  Much  as  we  may 
blame  the  odious  policy  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe,  none 
of  them  has  practised  a  tyranny  so  practically  and  extensively 
oppressive,  none  has  sought  to  crush  the  spirit  of  freedom  by 
a  more  systematic  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  the  human 
intellect.  The  approach  of  an  enemy  suddenly  developed  the 
extent  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  pervaded  the  nation.  The 
Legislative  body  broke  its  long  silence,  and,  by  the  voice  of  M. 
Lain6,  demanded  of  the  Emperor  peace  and  institutions  that  might 
secure  the  national  liberties.  The  claims  and  the  privileges  of  that 
assembly  were  insolently  spurned;  and  the  Emperor  assumed 
aa  unrestricted  dictatorship.  But  the  signal  for  opposition  was 
given.  Those  who  hated  hb  tyranny  were  encouraged  to  take 
measures  for  its  downfall.  It  seemed  possible  to  take  such  advan- 
tage of  the  crisis,  as  to  save  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  con- 
quest, by  the  same  means  that  would  ensure  the  establishment  of 
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constitutional  freedom.  The  proclamations  of  the  allies  declared 
their  friendly  intentions  towards  the  French  people:  security 
against  the  ambition  of  its  ruler  was  professedly,  and  most  probably 
in  truth,  their  only  object.  The  malcontents  of  Paris  (for  by  this 
general  term  alone  can  we  describe  the  union  of  royalists,  consti- 
tutionalists, and  republicans  who  combined  only  in  desiring  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon)  were  willing  to  treat  with  die  enemy  in  order 
to  secure  their  object.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  then  in  the  full  vigour 
and  glory  of  his  diplomatic  abilities,  connected  with  the  ministers 
and  even  monarchs  of  the  allied  powers  by  relations  of  long 
standing,,  and  endeared  equally  to  his  countrymen  and  to  fo- 
reigners by  a  disgrace  brought  on  him  by  his  opposition  to  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  bmperor,  was  the  organ  of  these  com* 
munications.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  appears  to  have 
been  from  the  first  his  design.  He  pursued  it  with  consummate 
skill,  at  the  same  time  with  that  indifference  which  rendered  it 
always  easy  for  him  to  abandon  a  falling  cause,  without  the  ap« 
pearance  or  even  the  annoyance  of  a  defeat.  In  his  direct  com-* 
munications  with  the  allies,  he  represented  the  discontent  against 
Napoleon  as  universal :  he  held  out  the  establishment  of  con<* 
stitutional  government  in  France  as  the  only  security  for  the  repose 
of  the  Continent.  It  was  but  as  one  of  various  combinations  by 
which  this  end  might  be  attained,  that  he  mentioned  the  recall  of 
the  Bourbons.  It  is  said  by  the  "  Homme  d*  Etat,"  that  he 
did  at  the  same  time  conduct  a  subordinate  intrigue  through  the 
agency  of  M.  de  Virtolles,  with  the  sole  and  direct  object  of 
procuring  their  restoration.  This  scheme  however  met  with,  but 
little  success.  The  allied  leaders  trusted  in  the  assurances  of  the 
general  support  of  the  French  nation,  in  their  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing or  limiting  the  authority  of  Napoleon :  and  in  this  hope  they 
ventured  to  march  on  to  Paris.  Nothing  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
they  had  then  determined  on  the  form  of  government  to  be  sub* 
stituted  for  the  imperial  constitution. 

Our  author  gives  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  train 
of  negociations  that  followed  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  de* 
tails  with  which  he  has  furnished  us  show  clearly  that  the  Bourbons 
were  not  imposed  on  France  by  the  arras  of  foreign  monarchs, 
or  even  very  much  in  accordance  with  their  wishes.  The  events 
by  which  the  Restoration  was  brought  about,  are  reported  to  the 
same  effect,  by  all  the  witnesses  on  whom  we  can  rely.  The 
Tenturous  march  of  the  allies  had  placed  them  in  a  hazardous 
position.  With  120,000  men  they  occupied  Paris,  which  25,000 
troops,  and  the  National  Guard  had  defended  against  them  for 
several  hours.  Napoleon  was  approaching  with  an  army  of  60  or  60 
thousand  of  his  best  soldiers.     He  relied  on  the  terror  of  hi^ 
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Haoie,  And  fbe  ftid  of  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  Parisian 
Fauabourgs.  The  safety  of  the  allies  depended  on  their  being 
dble  to  deprive  him  of  the  aid  of  popular  insurrection.  To  win 
the  favour  of  the  French  people,  to  have  the  support  of  a  govern- 
ment, strong  in  solid  popularity,  was  their  policy ;  the  restoration 
of  feudal  government  was  a  matter  for  which  they  did  not  concern 
themselves. 

The  news  had  arrived  of  the  entry  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
with  the  English  army  into  Bordeaux,  and  of  the  proclamation 
of  Louis  XVIII.  in  that  city.  This  event,  however,  had  not 
spread  the  enthusiasm.  The  sentimental  procession  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  the  Polignacs,  and  a  dozen  other  emigrants,  to 
which  the  loyal  M.  Lacretelle  inclines  to  attribute  the  Resto- 
ration, bad  excited  only  the  mute  amazement  or  ridicule  of  the 
erowd  that  came  to  gaze  on  the  entrance  of  the  Allies.  The 
Kational  Guard  had  refused  to  mount  the  white  cockade.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  on  whose  decision  the  fate  of  the  different 
parties  seemed  to  hang,  alighted  at  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Talley* 
rand,  with  a  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the 
Bourbons. 

To  proceed  immediately  to  that  end,  was  not  the  wish,  nor  was 
it  in  the  power,  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  On  the  3 1st  of  March^ 
the  day  of  the  entry  of  the  allies,  after  a  long  conference  between 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  ministers  of 
the  other  powers,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  some  others  who  bad 
entered  into  his  views,  the  allied  monarchs,  after  great  difficul- 
ties pn  the  part  of  Alexander,  signed  and  made  public  a  decla* 
ration,  "  that  they  would  not  treat  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his 
family ;  that  they  would  respect  the  ancient  limits  of  the  French 
territory;  that  they  would  recognize  and  guarantee  any  constitu- 
tion which  the  French  nation  might  adopt;*'  concluding  with  an 
invitation  to  the  Senate  '^  to  name  a  provisional  government  and 
prepare  a  constitution."  The  Senate  had  been  selected  by  Tal- 
leyrand as  a  body  easily  manageable,  and  possessing  an  apparent 
constitutional  authority  to  operate  the  intended  change*  On  the 
Jst  of  April,  the  Senate  met,  and,  on  the  proposition  of  Talley- 
iund,  all  parties  concurred  in  naming  a  provisional  governmeiit, 
which  was  composed  of  MM.  de  Talleyrand,  de  Beurnonvilley  de 
Jaueourt,  the  Duke  D'Alberg,  and  the  &bb6  de  Montesquieu :  on 
ihe2nd»  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  was  as  unanimously  declared. 
.  Napoleon  had  in  the  mean  time  collected  his  forces  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  was  preparing  for  an  attack  on  Paris',  when  the  newa 
of  the  deposition  pronounced  by  the, Senate  arrived.  The  mar- 
ahals  determined  to  inform  him  of  the  hopeless  state  of  his  army, 
and  to  impress  on  him,  as  the  only  resource,  the  necessity  of  abd^ 
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eatiag  in  favdur  of  bis  son.  It  was  by  the  persoailion  of  Marshal 
Macdonald  and  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  that  he  was  at  length  in* 
duced  to  sign  his  abdication.  This  was  on  the  4th  of  April.  Qn 
the  6th  the  marshals  arrived  in  Paris,  to  advocate  the  succes* 
sion  of  Napoleon  II.,  with  the  regency  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa.  The  return  of  the  Bourbons  was  now  the  avowed  object 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  the  principal  persons  who  had  proN 
nouDced  the  deposition  of  Napoleon.  Some  few  of  the  addressat 
from  the  great  public  bodies  had  expressed  a  wish  for  a  ruler  of 
the  ancient  dynasty.  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  pamphlet  of  *'  Bona« 
parte  ct  les  Bourbons/'  had  been  circulated  with  excessive  ra«* 
fidhy,  and  excited  considerable  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  royal 
cause.  The  general  tendency  of  the  liberated  periodical  press 
was  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  The  public  mind,  thai  of 
the  higher  and  middling  classes  in  particular,  inclined  to  ibo 
Restoration,  as  the  best  guarantee  for  a  system  of  order  and  free^ 
dom.  The  allied  monarchs  had  begun  to  look  on  it  as  the  only 
security  for  those,  who,  trusting  to  their  promises,  had  compro* 
mised  themselves  with  Napoleon  and  his  family.  The  earnest 
eloquence  of  Macdonald,  when  pleading  for  the  race  of  his  great 
chieftain,  appears  to  have  revived  for  a  while  the  ardent  admira*^ 
ration  which  Alexander  had  once  felt  for  Napoleon:  but  tha 
arguments  of  Talleyrand  subsequently  prevailed,  and  the  allies 
rejected  the  proposition  of  the  marshals.  The  next  day,  arrived 
the  news  of  the  defection  of  Marmont,  which  completely  broke 
up  the  military  power  of  Napokson.  The  cause  of  the  Imperial 
race  could  no  longer  be  sustained :  its  adherents  were  contented 
with  the  terma  which  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  secured  to 
Napoleon. 

The  Senate,  relieved  from  their  first  fears  of  an  interruption  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon,  occupied  themselves  in  discussing  the  plan 
of  the  constitution.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  assented 
to  by  all  parties :  the  great  principles  of  a  mixed  constitutional 
form  of  government  were  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  triumph  of 
the  royalists,  however,  led  them  to  adopt  a  high  monarchical  tone ; 
and  the  ftbb£  de  Montesquieu,  in  opposition  to  some  articles  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  declaration,  used  language  and  avowed 
principles  savouring  so  strongly  of  the  ancient  regime,  as  very 
nearly  to  deter  the  Senate  from  carrying  through  the  measure. 
Concessions  were,  however,  made,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  ap^ 
p^red  the  Jcte  Constittttionnel  of  the  Senate,  recalling  Louia 
as  the  brother  of  the  Ia$t  kingt  and  after  the  various  conslitutiond 
articles,  (among  which  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of  the 
Senators  held  an  equal  rank)  it  was  declared,  that  Louis  should 
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be  proclaimed  King  of  the  French,  as  soon  as  he  had  sworn  to  the 
constitution. 

By  this  act,  to  which  all  the  constituted  authorities  speedily 
sent  in  their  adhesion,  the  restoration  was  achieved.  The  revolu- 
tion thus  effected  was  one  in  which  the  nation  played  merely  a 
passive  part.  The  agents  were  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  the 
Senate  acting  under  his  direction.  The  Imperial  authorities 
throughout  the  country  transferred  their  allegiance  from  Napoleon 
to  the  provisional  government,  and  subsequently  to  Louis  XVlII. : 
and  thus  the  new  j;ovemment  found  itself  supported  by  a  strongly 
constituted  administrative  body.  The  duties  of  government  were 
discharged  as  before ;  the  supreme  authority  alone  being  changed. 
The  people  obeyed  as  before;  took  no  active  part,  but  every 
where  testified  their  entire  satisfaction  with  what  had  been 
done.  If  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  sole  or  chief 
object  of  his  exertions,  the  measures  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  were 
combined  with  a  skill  worthy  of  his  great  reputation :  if,  how- 
ever, the  establishment  of  constitutional  government  was  an  ob- 
ject which  he  had  equally  at  heart,  his  measures  were  not  so 
skilfully  contrived  for  that  purpose  as  for  the  other :  it  may  be 
doubted  even,  whether  some  of  them  did  not  defeat  such  views. 
The  notorious  servility  and  glaring  interestedness  of  the  Senators 
bad  rendered  them  highly  unpopular;  and  it  was  easy  for  the 
royalists  to  discredit  the  acts  of  a  body  which  had  no  hold  on 
public  opinion.  M.  de  Talleyrand  should  have  secured  a  more 
solemn  expression  of  the  public  will,  and  taken  care  to  collect  a 
representative  body  which  might  have  had  the  power  of  enforcing 
the  unqualified  assent  of  Louis  to  the  conditions  attached  to  hi» 
recall.  By  his  apparent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons^ 
he  deprived  himself  entirely  of  the  support  of  those  whose  first 
object  was  the  securing  a  constitution ;  and  was  consequently 
thrown  completely  into  the  power  of  the  royalists.  Hence  that 
party  obtained  from  the  first  an  influence  which  was  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  system  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  At  their  instance, 
the  provisional  government  was  induced  to  adopt  as  the  national 
tolour  the  white  of  the  Bourbons,  in  place  of  the  glorious  tri- 
color :  a  change  of  considerable  importance,  as  marking  the  in- 
tention of  the  royal  family  to  connect  their  dynasty  rather  with 
the  ancient  monarchy  than  the  new  constitution.  In  various 
parts  of  France  the  royalists  committed  gross  excesses :  the 
Charter  was  attacked  in  their  writings,  denounced  by  the  priests 
m  their  sermons,  and  even  publicly  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  The  Count  d'Artois,  who  arrived  in  Paris  on  the 
12tb  of  AprU,  elated  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  been 
received,  l^tb  in  the  provinces  and  the  capital,  would  hardly  con- 
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aeot  to  receive  from  the  Senate  the  title  and  authority  of  liea^* 
tenaot  General  of  the  kiogdonii  which  he  claimed  as  his  appanase. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  could  restrain  him 
from  an  open  rupture  with  that  body.  When  he  consented  at 
last  to  adopt  a  more  prudent  line  of  conduct,  he  showed  that  it 
was  not  from  respect  to  the  advice  of  those  who  had  recalled  his 
family^  or,  from  a  desire  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
solely  as  a  concession  to  the  necessity  imposed  by  the  yet  un« 
settled  state  of  France.  He  employed  himself  chiefly  in  giving 
away  white  cockades,  and  talking  of  the  "  panadie  blanc/'  to 
every  one  who  came  near  him.  The  only  public  acts  of  his 
government  were  of  a  nature  to  render  it  thoroughly  unpopular — 
arbitrary  ordinances  of  taxation,  and  the  treaty  of  the  23rd  of 
Aprily  whereby  he  ceded  to  the  allies  all  the  strong  places  pos- 
sessed by  France  beyond  the  limits  of  the  monarchy  in  1792, 
together  with  the  immense  arsenals  and  materials  contained  in 
them.  In  both  of  these  instances  he  acted  under  the  advice  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  but  bore  the  undivided  unpopularity. 

On  the  arrival  of  Louis  in  France,  he  was  every  where  imme- 
diately acknowledged  as  king,  in  spite  of  the  previous  condition 
attached  by  the  Senate  to  his  proclamation.  It  became  speediljr 
obvious  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  accept  the  crown  as  the 
gift  of  his  people,  or  the  price  of  a  constitutional  compact.  The 
spirit  of  concession,  the  perception  of  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
the  sincere  aversion  for  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  ultra- 
royalists  which  marked  a  subsequent  portion  of  his  reign,  can  no 
where  be  discerned  in  his  conduct  on  assuming  power.  From 
the  first  he  appears  to  have  been  anxious  that  his  reign  should  be 
considered  the  sequel  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  In  the  con- 
ferences which  he  held  with  the  Senate  and  the  provisional  govern* 
ment,  he  showed  the  most  singular  pertinacity  in  insisting  on  all 
trifles  that  might  mark  this  determination.  The  constitutional 
title  of  King  of  the  French  was  rejected  for  the  feudal  falsehood 
of  King  of  France  and  Navarre;  the  facts  of  the  revolution,  and 
of  the  existence  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  various  forms  of 
government,  were  denied  in  the  very  title  which  he  bore  and  the 
dates  of  all  his  public  acts.  Louis  XVI.  was  the  last  king  yhom 
the  French  nation  had  obeyed ;  his  successor  assumed  the  title  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  in  order  to  show  that  the  imperishable  rights  of 
his  dynasty  had  entitled  the  unhappy  boy  who  was  designated  as 
Louis  XVII.  to  the  allegiance  of  the  usurpers  who  confined  him 
in  a  dungeon  or  employed  him  in  a  cobler's  stall;  and  the  year  of 
his  accession  was  described  as  the  twelfth  of  his  reign,  in  order  to 
show  that  his  hereditary  possession  of  royalty  had  commenced 
while  he  was  an  exile,  and  the  pensioner  of  Russia.     In  the  matter 
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of  the  most  vital  importance  be  dnplayed  an  equally 
'  obitinacy.  Determined  to  make  the  concessions  Mrhieh  he  fetind 
necessary  after  the  fashion  and  in  keeping  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  ancient  monarchy,  he  flung  away  (as  is  justly  remarked  by  the 
Homme  d^Etat)  an  opportunity  of  nationalising  his  race  by  linking 
its  authority  with  the  establishment  of  constitutional  freedom. 
The  Charter  must  emanate  from  the  generosity  of  legitimate  ab* 
tolutism ;  it  must  be  given — not  accepted — by  the  monarch.  For 
this  purpose  the  declaration  of  St.  Ouen  was  substituted  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  '*  Acte  Constitutionuel/'  the  imperfections  of 
which  were  made  the  pretext  of  delaying  the  establishment  of  a 
constitution  until  its  details  might  be  revised  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  monarch.  Thus  did  Louis  fix  on  his  very  assumption  of 
power  the  stamp  of  arbitrary  principles  and  bad  faith.  The 
popularity  of  the  Restoration  experienced  a  sudden  check.  The 
entry  of  the  king  into  Paris  presented  a  mournful  contrast  to  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  his  brother.  Few  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Rot'' 
were  heard ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  stem  and  mournful  procession 
of  the  veterans  of  Napoleon  excited  enthusiastic  shouts  of"  Vive 
la  Garde.'*  M.  Lacretelle  tells  us  that  the  multitude  gazed  with 
a  '^  vif  interet*'  on  the  *'  Orphan  of  the  Temple  :**  the  Homme 
d*£tat  appears  to  think  that  the  spectators  were  employed  in 
quizzing  her  royal  highness's  old-fashioned  dress,  and  the  ungainly 
movements  of  her  royal  and  noble  companions. 

"  Tbas  after  twenty-6ve  years  of  exile,  Loais  XVIII.  re-entered  the 
Taileries;  all  was  changed  in  the  country — manners.  Institutions,  and 
IvIiKious  feeling.  A  new  generation  was  bcim  and  growing  up  under  the 
shade  of  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  the  French  revolutioo ;  the  govemnoeBi 
of  the  Restoration  was  about  to  6nd  itself  plseed  in  difficult  circuos* 
stances  I  it  had  to  make  men  forget  its  origin,  derived,  if  not  from 
foreigners,  at  least  from  the  circumslance  of  the  invasion  and  the  nnslor* 
tanai  of  Frances  it  was  necessary  not  to  fail  in  gratitude  for  the  services 
of  a  faithful  emigration,  and  not  to  come  in  collision  with  new  interests 
as  leffitimatei  an  old  court  and  young  France,  the  Emigration  and  the 
Revolutbn  were  to  be  in  each  other's  presence;  never  had  a  government 
found  itself  in  a  more  delicate  position :  statesmen  and  the  foreign  sove- 
reigns themselves  could  not  dissemble  this."— tftf/otrt,  S^c,  par  V Homme 
(FEtai,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 

The  situation  was  one  certainly  which  required  prudence  and 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  king :  had  Louis  exhibited  as  much 
of  these  qualities  as  be  did  when  at  a  subsequent  period  he 
resolutely  checked  the  extravagance  of  the  ultra-royalists,  the 
course  of  his  government  would  have  commenced  and  proceeded 
smoothly,  he  would  not  have  given  his  restoration  the  character 
of  a  countei^revolution,or  experienced  within  ten  months  a  second 
expulsion  brought  about  by  bis  own  misconduct. 
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The  crrora  of  the  first  Restoration  are  euily  enume^ted.  The 
throne  of  the  Bourbons  wbs  instantly  surrounded  by  all  the  UDr 
clean  ▼ermin  of  a  court.  First  and  foremost  appeared  the  faithfnl 
companions  of  their  esile,  the  men  who  had  Kaied  by  long  suffer- 
ing the  testimony  of  their  ignorant  bigotry  and  hatred  of  improver 
ment— who  had  left  their  country  rather  than  see  it  free — who 
retnnied  to  it  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it  once  more  subjected  to  the 
antique  form  of  tyranny.  Forth  from  their  remote  recesses  came 
the  royalists  of  the  provinces,  whose  wounded  pride  or  incapacity 
not  eten  the  largesses  of  Napoleon  could  tempt  into  facing  the 
loathed  competition  of  "  roturier^'  merit.  To  these  were  joined 
othera  who  had  taken  the  pay,  and  humbly  done  the  bidding  of 
Napoleon :  who  approved  of  the  restoration  as  a  mere  transition 
from  one  despotism  to  anotberi  and  substituting  the  cant  of  the 
*'  sMig  de  St  Louis''  for  that  of  the  **  devouement  au  plus  bean 
fjUie  dii  monde/'  offered  to  the  restoration  the  services  of  their 
approved  baseness.  Ansong  the  royalists,  there  were  no.  doubt 
virtuooa  and  even  reflecting  men;  such  men  as  the  Due  de 
Ridsdieu,  who  realized  the  fabled  high-mindedness  of  Noblesse^ 
and  the  honest  though  timid  Doctrinaires*  But  the  bulk  of  the 
royalists  was  impelled  by  violent  prejudices  or  sordid  selfishness  | 
by  revenge,  or  fanaticism^  or  avarice.  Boundless  were  the  el** 
presaioBS  of  attachment  to  the  monarch,  and  of  hatred  to  the 
friends  of  liberty-^uoceasing  the  cry  for  power,  and  undisguised 
the  threats  of  undoing  the  work  of  the  revolution.  The  charter  waa 
derided  by  all, openly  attacked  and  opposed  by  others;  it  became 
a  fashion  among  the  extravagant  royalists  to  pronounce  the  worcb 
'*  la  Charte,'*  with  a  peculiar  sarcastic  intonation.  The  priests 
were  encouraged  to  reclaim  their  lost  possessions,  and  insult  the 
nation  by  an  attempt  to  revive  their  odious  dominioik  The 
Senate  made  itself  the  willing  instrument  of  misrule ;  the  only 
merit  of  the  representative  body  was  that  the  majority  that 
betrayed  the  country  was  opposed  by  a  large  and  bold  minority; 
The  cabinet  of  Talleyrand  eould  not  coerce  these  elements  of 
evil :  the  ministers  presided  over  their  several  departments ;  but 
the  ftvourile  and  confidential  adviser  of  Louis  was  the  weak  and 
bigoted  emigrant,  the  Count  de  Blacas« 

Under  the  advice  of  these  counsellors,  every  step  taken,  by  the 
government  vras  calculated  to  alarm  and  disgust  the  nation* 
Dress,  maonerSi  forms,  all  startled  the  people  as  so  many  ridi^ 
culooa  **  vielleries,"  (an  admirable  word,  frequently  and  appro- 
priately used  by  our  author) :  and  all  moreover  excited  after  the 
first  smile  a  perpetually  increasing  alarm  of  attempts  to  revive 
the  pretensions  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  Above  aU,  the  roost 
axeeeding  disgust  was  occasioned  by  the  increased  activity  of  the 
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priests^  and  the  sanction  afforded  by  the  goverament  to  their 
impertinent  meddling.  The  restored  Bourbons  never  could  be 
made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  immense  change  which  the 
revolution  had  wrought  in  the  religious  feelings  of  their  country- 
men :  they  could  not  for  a  long  time  see  the  palpable  fact  of  the 
general  indiflference  of  the  national  mind  to  religion^  its  aversion  to 
the  discipline,  its  contempt  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  when  they  could  not  disguise  from  themselves  the 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  feeling,  they  set  about  correcting  it 
by  childishly  ill-contrived  expedients.  Such  were  the  ordinances 
issued  by  Beugnot  as  Minister  of  Police,  enforcing  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.  The  greatest  ferment  was  excited  by 
the  bigotry  of  a  priest,  who  ventured  on  reviving  one  of  the  most 
revolting  barbarisms  of  the  Gallican  Church,  in  refusing  Christian 
burial  to  the  actress.  Mademoiselle  Raucourt.  The  perpetual 
mournings  for  Louis  XVL  were  worse  than  ridiculous — they 
pronounced  a  continual  sentence  of  condemnation  on  France,  for 
an  act  to  which  the  whole  nation  had  at  least  consented*  A 
similar  error  of  judgment  was  exhibited  in  the  erection  of  monu^ 
ments  to  Pichegru  and  the  Chouans  who  fell  at  Quiberon.  Great 
mischief  was  done  in  the  provinces  by  the  ultra-royalist  commis- 
sioners originally  sent  by  Monsieur.  The  army  was  discontented 
at  the  intrusion  of  emigrant  oflScers,  the  change  of  its  glorious 
eagles  and  colours,  the  establishment  of  a  royal  military  household 
in  the  style  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  the  appointment  of  Dupont 
of  Baylen  as  Minister  of  War,  the  introduction  of  chaplains  into 
the  regiments,  the  insults  offered  by  the  royal  family  to  some  of 
its  best  officers,  and  still  more  by  the  prospect  of  a  long  peace. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna,  at  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  ac* 
cused  of  sacrificing  the  honour  and  interests  of  France  to  his 
selfish  desire  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  allied  monarchs, 
excited  a  general  irritation.  But  the  greatest  distrust  was  occa- 
sioned  by  the  proceedings  of  the  government  in  the  legislative 
bodies.  A  charter  adopted  after  a  few  deliberations,  in  which 
M.  de  Montesquieu  put  a  stop  to  all  discussion  by  denouncing 
an  irrevocable  decision  of  the  king  in  favour  of  every  disputed 
article,  was  "  octroy6e*'  by  the  king,  and  explained  in  a  speech 
of  the  Chancellor  D'Ambray,  in  which  it  was  insultingly  styled 
an  Ordonnance  of  Reformation.  This  charter  was  immediately 
violated,  or  grossly  evaded,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Censorship. 
Still  greater  alarm  was  caused  by  the  law  which  restored  to  the 
emigrants  such  of  their  confiscated  property  as  had  not  been  sold 
or  granted  away.  This  was  regarded  as  a  step  to  the  restitution 
of  that  portion  of  their  property  which  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  individuals  9  and  a  natural  alarm  was  generally  excited  among 
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ail  the  faoMen  of  national  property*  The  peasantry  expected 
with  dread  tke  return  of  their  seigneur  and  cur6,  and  the  conse- 
quent establishment  of  seignorial  rights,  and  of  that  impost,  the 
most  universally  detested  by  every  civilized  people,  the  tithe. 
The  dissatisfaction  spread  daily  and  increased  in  intensity.  The 
kin^  himself  divined  its  existence,  and  became  alanned ;  he  was 
anxioas  to  take  better  advisers,  and  even  desired  to  profit  by  the 
counsels  tendered  him  by  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  But 
the  influence  of  his  brother  and  the  court  terrified  and  enslaved 
the  weak  monarch*  Fouch6  and  Barras  were  repulsed  from  his 
presence,  because  the  Duchesse  d'Angoul&me  was  to  fall  "  roide 
morte"  at  the  sight  of  a  regicide :  and  up  to  the  very  landing  of 
Napoleon  the  court  were  amused  and  betrayed  by  the  reports 
io  which  MM.  de  Blacas  and  Beugnot  depicted,  in  the  cant  of 
their  party,  the  growing  affection  of  the  people  for  the  race  of 
St.  L#ouis* 

M.  Lacretelle  explains  the  successful  return  of  the  Ex- 
Emperor  by  the  phrase  *'  Un  jour  de  delire  dans  une  grande 
araiie  amena  cette  crise :"  and  it  is  a  common  notion  that  this 
revolution  was  effected  by  the  mere  mutiny  of  the  army.  This 
is  not  the  case.  It  was  no  doubt  the  army  that  decided  the  fate 
of  the  struggle :  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  a  lai^e  portion  of 
the  nation  had  been  so  thoroughly  exasperated  by  the  folly  of  the 
Bourbons  and  their  adherents,  as  to  hail  the  return  of  Napoleon 
with  delight.  In  Dauphin^  this  feeling  was  particularly  strong. 
It  existed  with  great  force  in  Bui^undy,  Champagne,  ail  the 
Eastern  and  North  Eastern  Provinces,  and  among  the  middling 
classes  in  the  West*  Normandy  and  other  portions  of  the  North 
preferred  the  Bourlions:  but  their  chief  strength  was  in  the  South. 
In  Paris,  the  commercial  and  trading  classes  were  generally  well 
inclined  to  the  king :  the  bankers  and  some  leading  mercantile 
men,  who  despaired  of  attaining  the  same  distinction  m  the  Royal 
as  in  the  Imperial  Court,  sided  with  Napoleon;  and  the  formida- 
ble mass  of  the  workmen  declared  itself  strongly  in  his  favour. 
The  leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  who  had  certamly  taken  no  part 
in  recalling  him,  and  had  denounced  his  attempt,  yielded  without 
much  reluctance  to  his  overtures,  and  appear  to  have  thought 
that  even  his  authority  was  more  compatible  with  constitutioual 
freedom  than  that  of  Louis  XVIII. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  Hundred  Days  the  nation  did  not  trust 
Napoleon*  They  knew  that  he  was  as  much  disqualified  by 
personal  character  to  be  the  head  of  a  limited  monarchy,  as  the 
Bourbons  were  by  their  attachment  to  the  ideas  of  other  times* 
They  knew  that  his  selfish  love  of  power,  his  low  ambition  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  race,  even  his  lofty  impatience  of  sub* 
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mitting  the  conception?  of  his  genius  to  the  controul  of  opinion, 
unfitted  him  for  the  joke  of  representative  government.  Whe« 
they  saw  him  again  in  military  possession  of  the  capital  add  tha 
country,  they  endeavoured  to  bribe  him  over  to  patriotism  by  the 
promise  of  national  support.  But  they  could  not  but*  see  the 
impatience  with  which  he  humbled  himself  before  his  people  in 
his  hour  of  need,  and  his  longings  for  the  success  that  might  ren* 
der  him  independent  of  popular  aid.  Still  did  he  attach  biomelf 
to  the  forms  and  splendour  which  had  rendered  the  Imperial 
Court  odious  to  thinking  people:  still  did  he  gadier  round  bint 
the  base  and  ignorant  counsellors  to  whose  subservience  be  waa 
accustomed;  still  relying  on  the  support  of  the  army  and  the  recol- 
lections of  those  glories  which  had  desolated  France,  he  fancied 
himself  necessary  to  his  country,  and  lavished  his  contempt  on 
the  dreamers  who  ventured  to  cherish  the  idea  of  constitutiomi 
restrictions  on  the  authority  of  ''  the  only  representative  of  the 
nation.'^  He  had  indeed  profited  as  little  by  exile  as  the  very 
Bourbons  whose  prejudices  he  derided.  He  had  learned  nothing 
— had  forgotten  nothing.  He  recollected  the  delight  with  which 
the  people,  wearied  by  the  revolution,  had  cast  themselves  beneath 
the  protection  of  his  sword :  their  pride  in  his  ancient  victories : 
their  admiration  of  the  splendour  of  his  court.  He  forgot  bow 
severely  he  had  taught  them  the  curse  of  a  military  despotism^ 
the  horrors  of  both  triumphant  and  disastrous  wars,  the  oppress 
sion  of  courtly  pomp.  He  submitted  to  temporary  restraint,  iii 
the  hope  of  ultimately  being  enabled  once  more  to  exercise  the 
**  vieux  bras  de  rempercur.**  And  this  the  people  saw.  They 
knew  him  to  be  as  false  as  he  was  imperious :  and  even  while  diey 
supported  him  against  the  dynasty  which  relied  on  foreign  htij* 
onets,  they  denied  him  the  powerful  aid  which  would  have  placed 
their  liberties  at  his  mercy. 

The  Second  Restoration  was  effected  by  the  avowed  dictation 
of  the  foreign  armies.  After  the  disaster  of  Waterloo,  two  conrsea 
were  open  to  the  Chambers,  which  then  assumed  the  supreme 
authority.  They  might,  as  was  the  advice  of  Camot,  have  rallied 
round  Napoleon  as  the  defender  of  the  national  independence, 
investing  him  with  the  powers  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  letting  loose  the  old  enthusiasm  of  '93;  or,  if  they  dreaded  so 
perilous  an  attempt,  their  only  alternative  was  an  immediate  sub* 
mission  to  the  Bourbons.     The  incapacity  of  the  Chambers  de- 

S rived  the  nation  of  the  advantages  of  either  system ;  they  forced 
f  apoleon  to  abdicate,  and  then,  imagining  that  they  could  take 
his  place  in  organising  a  military  resistance  to  the  victorious  aNies, 
declared  their  settled  determination  against  the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons.    The  whole  exetrutive  authority  meanwhile  rested  in 
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the  hands  ofVwitht,  who  instantlj  resolved  on  treating  with  the 
•Hies,  aod  bringing  about  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVlIL,  with 
improfed  guarantees  for  liberty.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
ftniggles  of  the  various  violent  parties  which  divided  the  capital, 
Fouchi  hastened,  by  ureent  entreaties,  the  arrival  of  the  English 
and  Prussians,  and  Pans  was  placed  in  their  hands.  The  Cham- 
bers, while  deliberating  on  the  articles  of  a  constitution,  were 
turned  cat  of  doors  by  a  piquet  of  Prussian  landwehr.  The 
king  was  brought  back  by  Fouch6,  after  negociations  in  which  he 
gave  hopes  of  every  concession,  but  wouM  bind  himself  to  none; 
and  vrhen  once  securely  re-seated  on  his  throne,  deceived  FouchI 
ts  he  had  previously  deceived  Talleyrand,  and  retained  every 
odious  badge  and  every  alarming  pretension  of  the  Restoration. 

The  combined  ministry  of  Talleyrand  and  Fouch6  had  the 
vdttoua  task  of  conducting  the  country  through  the  perils  of  a 
restoration  and  a  hostile  occupation.  The  chief  merit  of  these 
experienced  ministers  was  their  aversion  to  violence,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  opposed  themselves  to  the  excesses  of 
the  dominant  party.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  position  was 
too  weak  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  own  system  of  admi- 
nistration. Odious  to  the  liberals,  who  considered  them  as  having 
betrayed  them  to  a  despot,  they  were  distrusted  by  the  royalists 
as  men  of  revolutionary  rise  and  principles;  and  they  were  dis- 
placed by  the  clamour  of  the  court,  after  attempting  in  vain  to 
purchase  its  forbearance  by  dishonourable  concessions. 

The  history  of  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Restoration  exhibits 
a  melandioly  picture  of  misrule  and  disorder.  It  was  a  year  of 
terrible  re-action.  Hardly  was  the  power  of  Napoleon  destroyed, 
before  his  troops  and  commanders  were  attacked  by  the  royalist 
bands  of  the  South.  The  signal  of  insurrection  and  murder  was 
giren  at  Marseilles.  Soon  after,  the  veteran  Marshal  Brunei 
renowned  as  the  conqueror  of  Holland  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  sanguinary  rabble  of  Avignon.  General  Ramel 
was  murdered  at  Toulouse,  where  the  mob  was  countenanced  or 
tolerated  by  the  mayor,  M.  de  Villile.  At  Nismes  the  disarmed 
garrison  were  assassinated  by  the  royalist  volunteers;  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard  was  for  some  months  agitated  by  the  excesses 
which  the  triumphant  Catholics  directed  against  the  Protestants; 
the  most  horrible  murder  and  rapine  continued  for  a  long  time 
unchecked;  and  it  was  not  before  the  end  of  the  autumn  that  the 
remonstrances  of  Prussia  and  England,  and  the  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate the  general  in  command,  caused  rigorous  measures  to  be 
taken  against  the  authors  of  these  outrages. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  no  party  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
making  more  firequenr  and  bloody  use  of  the  angry  passions  of  the 
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mob,  than  those  ardent  partisans  of  church  and  state,  who  deooonce 
their  outrages  so  bitterly  when  they  happen  to  be  directed  ajrainst 
themselves.  The  massacres  of  the  South  were  tolerated,  if  not 
instigated,  by  the  government;  their  authors  were  acquitted  by  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  example  of  their  perpetrators  was  the 
theme  of  admiration  in  the  circle  of  the  Count  d'Artois;  and 
the  fair  royalists  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain  repeated  with 
pride  and  sympathy  the  names  and  the  butcheries  of  TrestaiUons 
and  his  associates. 

The  prodigious  activity  of  the  royalist  committees  had  given  their 
party  throughout  the  kingdom  the  utmost  possible  developement; 
in  the  South  and  West  it  had  acquired  a  most  compact  organiza- 
tion, and  in  many  departments  the  royalist  opinions  absolutely 
predominated.  The  leaders  of  the  party  at  Paris  had  engrossed 
the  nomination  of  all  the  most  important,  down  to  the  humblest 
offices.  Terrified  by  their  sudden  downfall  in  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  animated  by  excessive  revenge,  they  took  every  possible  pre- 
caution for  the  maintenance  of  their  power  and  the  prostration  of 
their  opponents.  The  general  feeling  of  the  country  at  first 
countenanced  the  royalists  in  their  revenge  and  in  their  machina- 
tions; for  all  who  desired  quiet  and  freedom  were  indignant  with 
those  who  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  anxious 
before  all  things  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  attempts.  The 
system  of  election  adopted  by  the  ministers  in  the  ordonnance 
which  convoked  a  new  Chamtler,  placed  the  whole  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  royalist  party.  It  bad  been  intended  by  giving  the 
prefects  the  absolute  controul  of  the  elections,  to  secure  the  nomi- 
nation of  deputies  devoted  to  the  ministry.  But  the  activity  of 
the  royalist  committees  had  given  them  the  command  of  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  and  the  elections  went  entirely  in  their  favour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  work  of  judicial  vengeance  had  com- 
menced. Two  ordonnances  had  been  issued  by  the  king  on  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  one  arbitrarily  exiling  persons  who  had  takeo  an 
active  part  in  the  Hundred  Days,  another  ordering  the  ri^rous 
prosecution  of  the  most  obnoxious.  The  first  victim  of  his  own 
rashness  and  royalist  revenge  was  Labedoy^re.  The  trials  of 
Lavalette  and  Ney  took  place  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu. 
The  legal  guilt  of  Ney  is  indubitable;  it  does  not  appear,  in- 
deed, that  he  had  taken  part  in  any  previous  conspiracy  to  bring 
about  the  return  of  Napoleon,  but  his  baseness  in  betraying  the 
trust  which  he  had  obtained  by  his  professions  of  attadiment  to 
the  Bourbons  was  of  the  most  odious  kind.  The  impolicy  of  the 
execution  was,  however,  most  glaring.  No  danger  way  to  be 
apprehended  from  Ney.  His  conduct  during  the  Hundred  Days 
had  completely  forfeited  his  reputation ;  his  executioa  ^  * 
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him  into  a  martyr.  The  French  people  imagined  that  he  wat 
sacrificed  io  expiation  of  his  former  exploits;  that  the  hero  of  the 
Beresina  was  murdered  for  the  gratification  of  the  Russians  and 
the  English.  The  unnecessary  cruelty  exercised  towards  him  was 
aggravated  by  bad  faith.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ney,  who  was 
previoosly  preparing  for  flight,  imagined  himself  saved  by  the 
Conveotion  of  Paris,  and  that  a  similar  interpretation  was  put  on 
that  treaty  by  Davoust  and  the  other  military  chiefs*  The  ailiesp 
whose  annies  were  possibly  saved  from  destruction  by  the  Con* 
wDtioD  of  Paris ;  and  Louis,  who  owed  to  it  a  safe  and  bloodless 
re-tntry  into  his  capital,  were  equally  bound  to  extend  its  pro* 
visions  to  all  who  had  imagined  themselves  secured  by  it.  The 
eiecutioo  of  Ney  leaves  a  stain  on  the  magnanimity  of  the  allied 
commanders^  who  were  bound  to  secure  the  most  mild  interpret 
tition  to  the  articles  of  the  Convention.  The  conduct  of  Louis 
not  only  dishonoured  himself,  but  forfeited  the  popularity  of  his 
djnasty.  The  execution  of  the  Bonapartist  commanders  dis* 
gasted  a  people  who  hold  judicial  bloodshied  in  singular  horror, 
tod  turned  the  popular  feeling  against  the  family  which  thought 
it  oece8sary  to  guard  its  power  by  the  slaughter  of  its  opponents. 
How  deep  and  unextinguishable  was  the  hatred  which  these  acts 
excited  may  be  seen  in  the  acrimony  with  which  they  are  still 
spoken  of  by  Frenchmen.  It  is  obvious  that  the  late  abolition  of 
hereditaiy  peerage  was  in  some  measure  caused  by  the  animosity 
of  the  people  to  the  judges  of  Ney. 

But  the  greatest  suflTering  was  caused  by  the  invading  armies. 
As  a  jast  and  memorable  retribution  for  the  cruelty  and  insolence 
of  their  conduct  when  in  possession  of  neighbouring  countries  and 
cipitab,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  with  some  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion on  the  sufferings  of  the  French  in  1814  and  1815,  and  to  in« 
dulge  a  hope  (faint  as  it  must  be)  that  the  bitter  experience  of 
invasioa  may  serve  to  check  their  barbarous  rage  for  conquest* 
Bot  preposterous  as  we  may  consider  the  indignation  expressed 
bj  dw  French  at  excesses  and  insults  not  to  be  compared  to  those 
vhich  their  own  soldiery  had  inflicted  on  conquered  countries,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  sufferers  felt  exasperated  at  the  time,  and 
that  the  presence  of  the  allies  was  most  injurious  to  the  popula- 
nty  of  the  dynasty  which  they  had  restoreo.  Armies  amounting 
to  If  100,000  men  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of 
Fnnice.  The  burden  of  the  contributions  raised  for  the  support 
of  diis  enonnous  host  was  aggravated  by  the  outrages  and  rapine 
from  which  the  soldiery  could  not  be  restrained.  Many  of  the 
foreign  commanders  exhibited  little  respect  for  the  feelings  or 
laws  of  the  conquered  country.  Three  prefects  were  seized  and 
^nied  away  to  foreign  prisons,  for  venturing  to  oppose  the  dis-» 
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orden  of  the  ^  kortUi  hberairiceif"  and  the  insult  wu  egginvated 
bj  their  happening  to  be  near  relatives  of  three  of  the  ministers. 
The  city  of  Paris  was  placed  under  a  Prussian  governor.  The 
noble  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  which  had  been  plundered  from 
every  conquered  country,  were  retaken  by  their  triumphant  pro- 
prietors* It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  finest  buildings  of  Paris 
could  be  saved  from  the  rage  of  the  nations  whose  defeats  their 
names  commemorated.  To  such  a  pitch  was.  the  indignation  of 
the  Prench  people  raised,  that  even  the  royalist  insurgents  of  La 
Vendue  offered  to  co*operate  with  the  army  of  the  Loire  in 
attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders;  and  Louis  was  more 
than  once  induced  to  oppose  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  allies, 
by  the  threat  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  that  army,  or  even 
its  disbanded  fragments,  and  rousing  a  national  resistance  against 
the  oppressors  of  the  monarchy.  To  secure  peace  and  rid  the 
country  of  its  liberators  was  the  object  of  Talleyrand's  labours ; 
but  his  negotiations  were  eminently  unsuccessful.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  bore  him  a  grudge  for  his  intrigues  at  the  Con- 
gress  of  Viennsi  pushed  his  demands  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to 
ensure  his  downfall;  and  he  succeeded.  Convinced  of  the  inn 
possibility  of  withstanding  the  royalist  Chamber,  the  secret  in« 
trigues  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  the  personal  dislike  of  the 
king,  M.  de  Talleyrand  resigned,  on  the  ground  of  his  averuon  to 
the  dishonourable  terms  imposed  by  the  allies ;  he  was  followed 
by  the  whole  cabinet,  except  Fouchft,  who  had  been  forced  to  re* 
sign  a  few  days  before,  after  obtaining  considerable  popularity  by 
two  admirable  reports  on  the  state  of  the  country,  of  which  aome 
extracts  are  given  (vol.  iii.  pp.  6% — 7£)  well  worth  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  appointment  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  the 
personal  friend  of  Alexander,  smoothed  the  course  of  negocia- 
tions  with  the  allies.  Their  demands  were  mdually  moderated, 
and  on  the  20th  of  November  the  Due  de  Richelieu  signed  the 
Treaty  of  PariS|  by  which  peace  was  restored,  and  the  country 
relieved  from  the  greater  part  of  its  invaders,  on  terms  humiliating 
and  oppressive  no  doubt,  but  far  more  more  moderate  than  those 
which  the  victorious  rulers  of  France  had  been  used  to  impose  on 
the]  r  conquered  enemies . 

The  meeting  of  the  newly-elected  Chamber,  which  has  since 
been  always  known  by  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  king,  that  of 
the  *^  Chambre  Introuvable,''  took  place  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  From  the  first  instant  of  its  assemblage, 
it  was  obvious  that  its  composition  was  such  as  to  promise  little 
tranquillity  to  France.  The  liberal  minority,  amounting  to  some- 
what fewer  than  fifty,  was  composed  of  the  ''  Doctrmaires,"  a 
party  aealously  attached  to  royal  prerogative  and  aristocratical 
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iiwtitadoQflf  bfit  desiroua  of  tuaiDttinitig  the  Chtrten  The  rest 
of  th«  Chamber  was  whoUj  of  flye  Ultra-Royalist  party,  a  portion 
of  which  was  wiliiog  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and 
geoerally  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  ministers;  but  the  re- 
mainder, constituting,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  the  majority  of 
the  Chamber,  acted  under  the  guidance  of  MM.  de  Vill^le  and 
de  la  Bourdonnaye,  and  followed  a  settled  plan  of  pushing  to  the 
tttmoal  extreme  a  fanatical  hostility  to  the  Revolution.  Some  of 
the  acts  of  this  Chamber  seem  to  merit  for  it  the  character  of  a 
Convention  of  Royalists,  endeavouring  by  a  Reign  of  Terror  to 
sffect  a  counter-revolution.  The  excess  of  its  fanaticism^  and  the 
sudacity  of  its  designs  and  conduct,  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Royalist  Chambers.  There  was  more  of  principle,  more  of  in- 
dependence, more,  though  little  enough,  of  personal  honesty  in  it 
than  in  the  Septennial  Chamber  of  Villile.  Its  tendencies  were 
even  more  decidedly  religious  and  aristocratic  than  royalist.  Its 
two  objects  were  to  found  a  powerful  clergy,  and  to  concentrate 
the  power  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  local  aristocracies  ( 
when  thwarted  in  these  by  the  ministers,  it  turned*  its  hostility 
sgainst  them,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  king  to  sacrifice  them 
to  its  resentment. 

*'LaCbambrede  1815,"  says  the  Homtne  d'Etat,  "fat  le  trfste  et 
deplorable  fruit  de  cette  6poque,  temps  de  reactions  et  d'agitations  pnb- 
bques.  La  majority  fut  sartout  igDorante,  ineapable,  ejnpreinte  de  je 
oe  sais  quel  espit  de  gentilbommerie  et  de  province :  aux  vieillet  idte 
de  TaocieD  r^me  eUe  m^la  des  velleit^  d'independanoe,  non  point 
gruide  el  pbilosopbique,  comnie  la  marche  du  si^cle  reoseignait  aux 
generations  nouveUes,  mats  de  cette  iod^pendance  de  cbdteao,  de  cette 
mauvaise  bumeur  religieuse  et  feodale  oui  faisait  r^trograder  la  socicti 
de  deux  siMes.  C'est  ainsi  qu'elle  voulut  ud  clerg6  proprietaire,  maitre 
de  Tetat  civil  et  de  redacation  publique,  parcequ*elle  pr^tendait  fonder 
r6difice  social  sur  le  prlncipe  relieieux,  dernier  entrainement  de  Tesprit 
de  parti,  qai  m^nnaissait  son  si^cle  avec  son  indifll^rence/' — ^voL  iii. 
p.  186. 

The  first  propositions  of  the  ministry  were  acceptable  to  the 
Chamber.  The  laws  suspending  personal  liberty,  and  establish* 
ing  the  censorship  and  the  Cours  Pr^votales,  were  passed  by  large 
majorities,  who  only  altered  them  to  make  them  more  severe. 
The  cruel  law  against  seditious  cries  was  adopted,  after  a  strenu- 
ous efibrt  to  substitute  the  punishment  of  death  for  that  of  depor- 
tation, which  M.  Barb^-Marbois  obviated  by  demonstrating,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  majority,  that  the  latter  was  in  fact  the  most 
atrocious  punishment  of  the  two.  This  minister,  and  CorvettOi 
minister  of  finances,  were  especially  in  disfavour  with  the  Cham* 
ber»    M.  Pecaxes  )ias  the  merit  of  having  broken  with  the* 
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Chamber^  which  was  inclined  at  first  to  regard  him  with  great 
friendliness,  and  to  have  used  his  influence  with  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  and  his  growing  favour  with  the  king,  to  inspire  them 
with  a  resolution  of  resisting  its  violence.  The  first  open  hostility 
between  the  ministry  and  the  Chamber  occurred  on  the  law  of 
amnesty.  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  proposed  his  famous  cate- 
gories, by  which  difl^erent  classes  of  political  oflfenders  were  to 
be  excepted  from  the  amnesty*  including  about  1,100  names, 
amongst  whom  were  the  most  illustrious  mdividuals  in  France. 
The  law  proposed  by  the  ministers  merely  legalized  the  ordon* 
nances  of  proscription  issued  in  July,  adding  to  the  number  of  the 
banished  the  family  of  Bonaparte.  The  report  of  M.  Corbi^res 
proposed  to  amend  this  law  by  the  substitution  of  a  modification 
of  the  categories  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  and  the  additional 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  proscribed,  in  defiance  of  the 
article  of  the  charter  expressly  abolishing  that  feudal  punishment. 
The  ministers  strenuously  opposed  these  alterations,  and  sue* 
ceeded,  by  a  majority  of  nine,  in  obtaining  their  rejection:  they 
were  obliged  to  concede  the  banishment  of  the  regicides  who  had 
joined  Bonaparte  in  the  Hundred  Days,  and  the  law,  happily  for 
the  peace  of  France,  passed  with  only  this  alteration. 

The  law  of  elections,  the  details  of  which  the  charter  had  left 
open  to  future  legislation,  was  the  great  trial  of  strength  between 
the  ministers  and  the  Ultra-Royalist  majority,  A  most  objection- 
able project,  presented  by  M.  Vaublanc,  minister  of  the  interior^ 
the  palpable  object  of  which  was  to  place  the  elections  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  was  replaced  by  an  entirely  new 
proposition,  substituted  for  it  by  the  reporter,  M.  de  Villile.  The 
electoral  system  proposed  by  the  Ultra- Royalists  is  singular  from 
its  apparently  democratic  character,  and  its  utter  inconsistency 
with  the  system  adopted  by  that  party,  in  the  modifications  which 
they  subsequently  effected.  The  proposed  basis  was  most  exten- 
sive, the  candidates  being  required  to  obtain  a  previous  nomina- 
tion from  a  body  composed  of  all  persons  paying  fifty  francs  of 
direct  contributions.  M.  de  Corbiires  would  have  preferred  a  re- 
duction of  the  qualification  to  twenty-five  francs,  and  M.  Michaud 
adduced  the  best  arguments  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage.  The 
advocacy  of  such  plans  by  those  whose  influence  would  have  been, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  inevitably  destroyed  by  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  franchise,  strikes  us  as  a  singular  instance 
of  the  delusions  by  which  parties  frequently  rum  themselves. 
The  actual  choice  of  deputies,  it  is  true,  was  to  be  made  by  the 
electoral  college  of  the  department,  consisting  of  persons  paying 
dOO  francs,  out  of  the  candidates  presented  by  the  larger  body  of 
dectors;  but  this  departmental  college  itself  was  to  be  in  a  great 
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measure  composed  of  persons  elected  by  the  minor  colleger. 
Bold  as  were  the  attempts  frequently  made  by  the  ultra-royalists 
to  court  popularity,  by  an  advocacy  of  democratic  measures 
utterly  incompatible  with  their  general  policy,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  would  have  ventured  for  such  a  purpose,  to  trifle  with  a 
matter  of  so  permanent  an  importance  as  a  law  of  elections.  It 
is  more  probable  that  they  entertained  hopes  of  being  able  to 
obtain  the  entire  controul  over  the  lower  class  of  voters,  whom 
their  poverty  would  have  rendered  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
accessible  to  the  bribes  or  threats  of  the  great  proprietors,  and 
who  were  in  some  districts  very  much  under  the  guidance  of  the 
priests.*  It  is  possible  that  these  calculations  might  for  a  time 
have  been  found  correct,  as  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  cantonal 
assemblies  would,  in  a  great  measure,  have  nullified  the  operation  of 
the  ballot.  After  all,  however,  the  influence  of  the  priests  and  the 
nobles  extends  to  a  very  small  portion  of  France;  and  this  would 
have  been  entirely  neutralized  by  the  strong  action  of  liberal  opi- 
nions among  the  lower  and  middling  orders  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  especially  if  the  royalists  had  ventured  on  that  abuse 
of  power  by  which  they  subsequently  excited  a  national  resistance 
to  their  measures.  The  commission  also  proposed,  as  another 
amendment  of  the  ministerial  project,  the  substitution  of  an  inte- 
gral quinquennial  renewal  of  the  Chamber,  for  the  annual  re- 
newal of  one-fifth,  established  by  the  Charter.  The  choice  be- 
tween these  two  systems  was  for  many  years  a  matter  of  great 
contention  between  parties.  In  the  Deputies  the  project  of 
M.  de  Villile  was  triumphantly  carried,  in  spite  of  the  united 
efforts  of  the  ministers  and  the  doctrinaires.  It  was  thrown  out 
by  the  Chamber  of  Peers :  and  as  a  temporary  project  for  the 
regulation  of  the  elections  of  the  year  was  rejected  by  the  Depu- 
ties, France  was  left  without  any  electoral  law. 

The  rupture  between  the  ministers  and  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties was  now  declared.  The  Chamber  laboured  to  erect  a 
powerful  and  proprietary  church  establishment.  A  law  was 
passed  allowing  the  church  to  receive  donations  from  individuals, 
even  such  as  had  been  extorted  from  the  dying  by  their  confessors. 
To  devote  to  the  clergy  a  portion  of  land  to  provide  for  its  ex- 
penses, did  not  then  appear  feasible:  but  the  attempts  made  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  such  a  system,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  aug- 

«  «•  U  a*y  a  de  possibility/'  said  M.  de  Villdle,  "  d'arriver  4  an  resoltat  de  liberty,  et 
de  liberty  royaliste,  qu'en  descendant  au  dernier  degr6  de  la  hi^rchie  sociale,  et  en 
Fereillant  ses  intimites  avec  raristocratie.**  These  intimacies,  when  awakened,  seem 
bardly  to  be  of  the  kindliest  nature;  nevertheless,  the  roj^alists  appear  still  to  repose 
great'con6dence  in  tbero,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  advocacy  of  primary  assemblies  and 
unWtTaml  suffrage,  by  which  the  Gazette  de  France  is  endeavouring  to  effect  the  restora- 
tioa  of  Henri  V. 
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aent  tbat  digaky  €if  the  eatablished  church  which  is  everywhere 
•iif|M>sed  to  depend  on  its  costliness,  brought  the  Chamber  into 
collision  with  the  budget     The  plans  of  the  minister  of  finance 
were  deranged  by  the  i^fusal  of  the  Chamber  to  allow  the  sale  of 
the  national  woods,  which  it  wished  to  reserve  as  a  future  dona- 
tion to  ^be  church,  and  by  the  large  additions  made  to  the  salaries 
of  ihe  clergy,  especially  the  bishops.     The  budget,  moreover, 
wias  subjected  to  various  alterations,  showing  the  hatred  of  the 
teyrritorial  proprietors,  who  composed  the  majority,  for  the  com- 
mercial aiftd  manufacturing  bodies*  and  gave  opportunities  for 
many  violent  declarations  against  that  system  of  centralizaJtion 
which  increased  the  importance  of  Paris  over  the  provinces.     In 
these  demiBciations  no  one  was  so  conspicuous  as  M.  de  Vil- 
Ule»  who  afterwards  carried  the  abuse  of  centralization  to  the 
highest  pitch.    The  Chamber  further  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
reUgion  and  royalty,  by  establishing  the  anniversary  of  the  execu- 
taofi  of  Louis  XVI.  as  a  general  fast;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  religious  morality,  repealed  the  e&isting  facilities  of 
divoice,  whereby,  as  M.  Lacretelle  hints,  they  gave  a  great  addi- 
tiooal  stimulus  to  fornication.    Justice  to  the  Chambre  lotroii- 
vable  requires  •us  further  to  notice  the  scandalous  disorder  of  its 
proceedings,  which  on  one  occasion,  towards  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, compelled  M.  Lain£  to  resign  the  presidency.     By  none 
ewnof  the  French  Chambers,  since  the  Convention,  has  a  disposi- 
tion to  outrage  the  freedom  of  debate  and  the  rules  of  social 
decorum  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  by  these  devotees  of  order 
iod  aristocracy. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  another  session  of  this  Chamber 
W4Mild  have  compromised  the  existence  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
Tine  conspiracy  of  Pleignier,  and  the  insurrection  at  Grenoble, 
were  not  events  calculated  to  give  the  government  much  alarm;  but 
there  were  more  certain  and  formidable  signs  of  the  growing  hosti- 
lity of  the  nation  to  the  system  pursued  by  its  rulers.  The  sao- 
guinary  proceedings  of  the  Cours  Pr6v^tales  had  excited  a  reac- 
pon,  which  saved  some  of  the  last  and  most  illustrious  victims 
offered  to  them.*  The  staunchest  and  ablest  friends  of  the 
Bourbons  regretted   and  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  fanatical 


*  Among  these  were  Cambronne  ond  Drouet,  both  companioiit  of  Napoleon's  eziJe 
in  Elba.  The  former  delighted  the  audience  by  the  military  roughness  of  bU  answrrs* 
The  latter  bad  been  particularly  active  in  bringing  about  the  submission  of  the  army  uf 
the  Loire.  After  his  acquittal  he  retired  to  his  paternal  property,  a  farm  in  Losraine, 
where,  rejecting  the  employments  offered  him  by  the  Bourbons,  he  supported  hinueif 
And  an  aged  mother  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  Since  the  revolution  of  1850,  this  modem 
Ciocinnatof  was  called  from  his  vineyard  to  a  high  command  in  the  army,  by  which 
he  was  respected  as  one  of  iu  ablest  generals.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
present  king,  and  died  soon  after. 
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majority  of  the  Chamber.     The  king  was  exceedingly  offended 
by  their  opposition  to  a  policy  of  which  he  had  marked  his  appro* 
Iratioo;  and  by  their  animosity  to  Decazes,  whose  insinuating 
SMoaers  and  firmness  had  pleased  and  encouraged  him.     Nor 
was  the  advice  of  foreign  powers  wanting  to  impel  the  king  to 
iiBso\ve  the  Chamber.     So  alarmed  were  the  allied  monarchs^  by 
the  apprehension  of  a  second  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  and  a 
reoewed  war,  so  displeased  at  the  folly  which  rendered  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  catastrophe  probable,  that  it  is  asserted  by  the 
'*  Homme  d'Etat"  that  they  had  listened  with  favour  to  a  plan 
suggested  by  the  exiles  at  Brussels,  for  dethroning  the  Bourbons^ 
iod  placing  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne  of  France. 
When  Richelieu  came  round  to  the  proposition  of  Decazes  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  he  applied  to  the  Emperor  Alex-* 
^er  for  an  exertion  of  his  influence  with  Louis  XVIIL     The 
emperor  immediately  complied  with  this  request,  and  wrote  an 
autograph  letter  to  Louis,  advising  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber. 
The  same  advice  was  tendered  by  most  of  the  ambassadors ;  and 
I^uis,  encouraged  by  the  opinion  of  foreigners,  and  the  assure 
tnces  of  a  general  support  from  the  country,  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  bis  cabinet,  and  issued  the  famous  ordonnance  of  the  5th  of 
September,  whereby  he  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  summoned  a 
new  one  to  be  elected  in  strict  accordance  with  the  system  of  the 
charter. 

The  ordonnance  of  the  5th  of  September  was  deplored  by  the 

o/^ni^royalisto  as  a  fatal  blow  to  the  monarchy ;  and  the  ministers 

who  advised  it  were  represented  by  them  to  be  the  worst  of 

tT9itOT3»     It  was  the  commencement,  indeed,  of  a  system  which, 

vbile  it  lasted,  proved  fatal  to  their  fanatical  plans,  conciliated 

the  Jegitimate  monarchy  with  the  Charter,  and  brought  the  country 

to  a  comparatively  extraordinary  state  of  tranquillity  and  wealth. 

The  ultra-royalists  entered  the  Chamber  to  the  number  of  100: 

uid  in  the  first  year  proved  a  troublesome  minority.     Every  an- 

Doal  renewal,  however,  replaced  some  of  their  body  by  liberal  or 

Bunisterial  deputies;  the  former  greatly  preponderated,  their  party 

having  abandoned  the  fruitless  game  of  conspiracy,  and  united 

(heir  efforts  in  securing  electoral  influence.     Among  those  who 

successively  entered  the  Chamber  were  Foy,  Manuel,  Chauvelin, 

aod  ConstaDt.     Tranquillity  gradually  succeeded  to  the  dread  of 

factions ;  and  the  Charter  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive 

seomty  for  liberty  and  order.     The -repressive  laws  adopted  in 

the  first  year  of  the  Restoration  were  gradually  dispensed  with. 

The  functions  of  the  Cours  Pr4v6tales  ceased.  The  law  suspend- 

iag  personal  liberty  was  continued  for  one  year  longer,  and  having 

heea  bat  litUe  used,  was  not  again  renewed.    The  censorshsip 
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was  renewed  during  1817  and  1818,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence 
which  M.  de  Villdle  exerted  in  favour  of  an  entire  liberty  of  the 
press:  during  1819  the  press  was  allowed  perfect  freedom.  A 
law  was  adopted  to  punish  offences  of  the  press,  which,  severe 
and  vague  as  it  was,  so  displeased  the  ultra-royalists,  as  to  obtain 
from  them  the  designation  of  the  lot  athee ;  and  the  offences  cog- 
nizable under  it  were  submitted  to  the  trial  by  jury.  An  election 
law  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  plan  laid  down  in  the 
Charter  and  the  ordonnance  of  September.  The  National  Guard 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who,  by  the 
power  of  appointing  the  officers,  had  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  that  body,  and  had  in  some  placesf  as  at  Nimes,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  it  to  something  of  the  nature  of  the  royalist 
volunteers  of  Spain.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  had  the  good  fortune 
to  succeed  in  shortening  by  two  years  the  period  of  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  allied  armies,  and  in  completely  liberating  the  soil  of 
France  from  its  invaders.  The  payment  of  the  enormous  tribute 
imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  anticipated  by  successful 
financial  operations,  which  evinced  the  credit  and  wealth  of  the 
country.  A  national  army  was  organized  under  the  care  of 
Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr ;  and  its  future  composition  regulated 
by  that  admirable  law  bearing  his  name,  which  secured  the  popu- 
lar constitution  of  the  army  from  the  encroachments  subsequently 
made  by  the  royalists  on  all  other  institutions. 

To  the  influence  of  Decazes  the  improved  policy  of  this  period 
is  almost  wholly  to  be  ascribed.     The  well-intentioned  but  timid 
Due  de   Richelieu  shrunk  ere  long  from  the  bold  course  on 
which  he  bad  entered.     The  great  accession  to  the  liberal  party, 
caused  by  the  elections  of  1 8 1 8,  scared  him  with  a  renewed  terror 
of  the  preponderance  of  the  Jacobin  party;  and  he  insisted  on  some 
alterations  of  the  election  law.     On  this  subject  a  conflict  arose 
between  him  and  M.  Decazes,  which  ended  m  the  dissolution  of 
the  cabinet.     The  duke,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  form  a  fresh. 
ministry,  resigned,  and  the  charge  was  entrusted  to  Decazes,  who 
was  more  successful.    General  Dessolles  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  new  cabinet,  in  which,  however,  Decazes  was  the  real 
leader,  and  took  the  office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior.     A  con- 
test immediately  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  electoral  system. 
A  modification  of  a  slight  nature  was  proposed  by  M.  Barth6- 
lemy,  and  in  spite  of  the  warm  opposition  of  the  ministers,   an 
address  to  request  the  king  to  propose  a  new  electoral  law  w^as 
carried  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.     An  instant  creation  of  sfxty 
peers  reassured  a  majority  to  the  minister,  and  proved  the  attacb- 
ment  of  the  king  to  his  policy.    In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies » 
where  M.  Lain6,  from  the  chief  supporter  of  the  electoral  lit^^ 
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had  now  become  its  most  vehement  opponent,  the  proposition  of 
a  change  met  with  no  success. 

The  fortunes  of  the  law  of  elections  were,  indeed,  most  singu- 
lar. Were  we  to  deduce  the  usual  judgment  from  the  abandon- 
ment it  successively  experienced  on  the  part  of  all  its  first  sup- 
porters, among  whom  this  change  of  opinion  became  more 
decided  as  experience  furnished  fresh  proofs  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  law  operated,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  only  defects 
of  the  most  serious  nature  could  have  deprived  it  of  the  partial 
approbation  of  its  authors.  When  we  recollect,  however,  that 
these  successive  deserters  were  the  ministers  whose  power  it  at 
various  times  restricted,  and  that  its  adherents  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  instead  of  diminishing,  were  constantly  on  the 
iDcrease,  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  lost  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  its  original  creators,  only  because  it  proved  on  trial  to  be 
too  efficient  a  protection  for  the  people.  The  change  exhibited  by 
MM.  de  Richelieu  and  Laine  was  repeated  ere  the  close  of  the 
year  by  MM.  Decazes  and  De  Serre,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  as  their  most  strenuous  opponents.  The  same  cause 
appears  to  have  converted  M.  Decazes  as  that  which  had  terrified 
his  predecessor.  The  result  of  the  renewal  of  the  autumn  of 
1819  was  a  still  greater  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  liberals  than 
even  those  of  the  preceding  occasions.  Another  such  would  have 
given  that  party  the  decided  command  of  the  Chamber.  M. 
Decazes,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  predominance  of  either 
party,  saw  with  alarm  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  subjected 
to  one  on  the  gratitude  of  which  he  had  indeed  many  claims,  but 
to  which  he  had  marked  great  distrust,  and  from  which  he  had  re 
ceived  numerous  manifcstatioiis  of  corresponding  suspicion  ana 
hostility. 

The  rupture  of  Decazes  with  the  Liberals  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  most  debated  point  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII. 
It  occasioned  the  downfal  of  that  system  which  had  done  so 
much  for  the  prosperity  of  France,  had  established  tranquillity  and 
constitutional  government.     It  gave  rise  to  a  commencement  of  a 
second  disastrous  period  of  reaction,  subjected  the  country  for 
many  years  to  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  priests  and  their  faction, 
and  imposed  the  necessity  of  the  Revolution,  which  put  a  violent 
end  to  that  evil.     The  blame  of  this  unfortunate  event  we  are  at 
first  inclined  to  throw  on  the  Liberals.     It  seems  natural  to  ac- 
cuse them  of  ingratitude  in  exerting  their  power  against  a  minister 
to  whom  their  cause  was  so  much  indebted;  and  to  blame  them^ 
still  more  for  compromising  the  interests  of  their  country  by  too 
eagerly  grasping  at  a  predominance  of  which  a  little  time  and  a 
little  prudence  would  assuredly  have   put  them  in  possession. 
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Vet  there  is  very  little  in  their  conduct  to  justify  this  charge. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  made  various  reductions  in  the  budget  of 
1819>  presented  petitions  praying  for  the  pardon  of  the  political 
exiles,  proposed  different  popular  alterations  in  the  organization 
of  the  police  and  the  national  guard,  and  demanded  an  improved 
system  of  muuicipal  administration.  There  were  none,  surely,  of 
these  or  their  other  acts  which  marked  so  strong  a  disposition  to 
encroachment  as  to  require  an  alteration  of  the  law  which  allowed 
them  admission  into  the  Chamber.  Their  chief  error,  perhaps, 
was  the  openly  opposing  the  ministerial  candidates  in  the  elec* 
tions,  and  securing  the  return  of  deputies  avowedly  hostile  to 
M.  Decazes'  policy.  This,  however,  was  the  act  of  the  majority 
of  the  electors  of  France;  from  a  body  so  large  it  is  vam  to 
expect  any  exhibition  of  that  prudence  which  consists  in  dissimu- 
lation. It  was  for  M.  Decazes  to  concede  to  the  declared  opi* 
nion  of  the  electoral  body.  It  might  be  natural  for  him  to  feel 
provoked  at  being  forced  into  a  change  of  system,  or  a  resigna- 
tiouy  by  the  opposition  of  that  party  which  he  himself  had  restored 
to  political  power ;  but  his  personal  wrongs  were  not  to  be  re* 
dressed  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  system,  which,  up  to  the  moment  that 
it  came  into  collision  with  his  own  power,  he  had  supported  as 
necessary  to  the  good  government  of  France.  The  published 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  "  Homme  d'Etat"  does  not  extend  to 
this  period,  and  we  are  consequently  deprived  of  the  information 
or  arguments  which  M.  Decazes  or  his  partizan  will  doubtless 
adduce  in  support  of  his  conduct.  Until  further  revelations  are 
made,  the  blame  of  this  unfortunate  schism  must  rest  rather  on 
M.  Decazes  than  on  the  Liberals.  Greatly  superior  as  was  his 
policy  in  principles  to  that  of  most,  in  skilfulness  of  execution  to 
that  of  all  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.,  we  must  regret  that 
a  contingency  arose  which  showed  that  he  was  either  incapable  of 
thoroughly  understanding  representative  government,  or  of  sacri* 
ficing  his  system  or  his  power  to  its  maintenance. 

The  design  of  altering  the  election  law,  and  of  renewing  the 
laws  of  exception  against  the  press  and  personal  liberty,  was 
announced  at  the  commencement  of  the  session :  the  determina- 
tion of  the  ministers  had  been  previously  manifested  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Dessolles,  St.  Cyr,  and  Louis,  from  the  cabinet.  From 
the  very  first  an  open  hostility  was  carried  on  between  the 
ministry  and  the  left  of  the  Chamber ;  and  the  former  secured 
with  difficulty  a  majority  on  a  few  occasions  by  the  aid  of  the 
Ultra-Royalists,  whose  language  showed,  however,  that  their  deep 
hostility  to  M.  Decazes  was  in  no  wise  abated.  Thus  was  the 
exclusion  of  the  Abb6  Gregoire  carried,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
numerous  petitions  which  poured  in  from  every  part  of  France 
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agaiofit  any  alteration  in  the  law  of  elections.  It  was  evident^ 
however,  that  the  Royalists  were  as  much  as  ever  b^nt  on  the  de- 
struction of  Decazes :  and  on  the  13th  of  February »  1890,  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Due  de  Berry  gave  them  the  means  of  effecting 
their  object  The  court  rung  with  denunciations  of  the  miniatei, 
whose  encouragement  of  the  Liberals  was  said  to  have  led  to  this 
catastrophe ;  even  in  the  Chamber  it  was  proposed  by  M.  C(au- 
sel  de  Coussergues  to  impeach  M.  Decazes  as  an  accomplice  of 
the  murderer.  The  weak  mind  of  Louis  XVIIL  could  not 
stand  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  family,  which  turned  its  misfor** 
tune  to  the  profit  of  its  political  influence,  and  he  sacrificed  the 
only  minister  for  whose  person  he  had  ever  felt  attachment* 
M.  Decazes  remained  in  office  just  long  enough  to  introduce  tho 
new  law  of  elections  and  the  laws  against  personal  liberty  and  the 
press,  and  was  then  replaced  by  the  Diic  de  Richelieu* 

The  murder  of  the  Due  de  Berry  was  a  most  fatal  event  for  the 
liberties  of  France.  Not  only  did  it  excite  a  reaction  of  the  most 
deplorable  nature  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  but  that  reaction  ex- 
tended to  the  nation,  roused  the  feelings  of  all  men  in  favour  qf 
a  family  assailed  by  the  assassin,  gave  confidence  and  popularity 
to  the  royalists,  and  subjected  the  liberals  to  most  unjust  odium* 
The  assassin  Louvel^  an  ignorant,  enthusiastic,  melancholy  manj 
declared  that  he  had  no  accomplices;  and  that  the  only  sugges- 
tion of  his  crime  had  proceeded  from  an  internal  voice.  It  i^ 
evident  that  an  act,  which,  not  to  speak  of  its  atrocity,  wfu  ip  np 
way  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  any  party,  was  mgat 
probably  not  the  result  of  a  conspiracy :  it  was  doubtless  a^g- 
gested  in  some  of  those  moody  wanderings  of  the  mind  which 
folly  oft-times  receives  as  the  dictates  of  something  which  it  calla 
duty  or  conscience.  No  traces  of  any  plot  or  any  accomplice 
were  discovered  during  the  investigations  instituted  by  the  police^ 
or  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial :  but  the  crime  of  the  solitary 
fanatic  exercised  an  extensive  influence  on  the  fortune^  of  hifl 
country. 

The  small  band  of  ultra-royalists  in  the  Chamber  now  lent 
their  support  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  had  undertaken  tb§ 
missipo  of  restoring  the  preponderance  of  the  party  which  he  had 
previously  overthrown.  The  united  strength  of  the  ministerial 
and  royalist  parties  enabled  them  to  gain  a  triumph  over  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  the  liberals,  who  manfully  united  to  resi^( 
the  commencement  of  a  system  of  reaction.  It  is  pleasing  tQ 
record  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  the  doctrinav es> 
who  on  this  occasion  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  turned  from 
the  support  of  constitutional  freedom  by  any  of  that  timidity,  or 
those  theories  of  a  somewhat  passive  obedience^  which  have  in 
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other  instances  fatally  influenced  their  conduct.  The  laws  of 
exception  were  carried  with  great  difficulty  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  :  a  still  more  violent  and  equal  contest  occurred  on  the 
law  of  elections,  which  each  party  regarded  as  the  death-struggle. 
The  law  as  prepared  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  (for  that  of 
Decazes  did  not  appear  to  him  sufficiently  effectual,)  added  1 72 
new  deputies,  who  were  to  be  elected  by  departmental  colleges, 
composed  of  the  fifth  of  the  original  electors  paying  the  highest 
direct  contributions:  the  2.38  members  of  which  the  Chamber 
was  composed,  were  still  to  represent  the  colleges  of  the  arrondisse- 
metits  of  the  department  as  before ;  these  colleges  were  still  to 
be  composed  of  all  persons  paying  300  francs  of  direct  contribu- 
tions ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  absolutely  to  elect  depu- 
ties, but  only  to  present  candidates,  out  of  whom  the  choice  was 
to  be  made  by  the  departmental  colleges.  After  alternate  suc- 
cesses, in  which  the  triumph  of  each  party  was  decided  by  the 
smallest  majorities,  the  establishment  of  the  departmental  colleges 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six.  A  still  more  obstinate  struggle 
took  place  on  that  which  involved  the  system  of  election  of  candi- 
dates presented  by  one  college  to  the  other ;  and  the  ministry 
consented  to  give  up  this,  and  leave  to  each  class  of  colleges  the 
independent  choice  of  its  own  representatives,  on  condition  of 
allowing  the  voters  of  the  departmental  colleges  to  retain  their 
vote  in  those  of  the  arrondissement.  The  change  introduced  by 
this  law,  was  then  simply  that  of  adding  172  members  elected  by 
the  richest  portion  of  the  electors,  to  whom  a  double  vote  was 
thus  given :  a  change  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  charter, 
and  calculated  to  give  a  most  undue  preponderance  to  the  great 
proprietors.  The  struggle  in  the  Chamber  was  most  violent: 
the  intense  interest  felt  by  the  nation  exhibited  itself  in  the  ex- 
citement which  prevailed  in  Paris,  and  which  ultimately  occa- 
sioned tumults  of  the  most  serious  nature  during  the  course  of 
the  discussion. 

The  fatal  change  in  public  opinion  occasioned  by  the  murder 
of  the  Due  de  Berry,  was  manifested  in  the  ensuing  elections. 
Not  only  were  the  172  members  returned  by  the  newly-created 
departmental  colleges,  with  few  exceptions,  of  one  or  other  of  the 
different  shades  of  the  royalist  party;  but  even  in  the  ordinary 
elections  of  the  fifth  for  the  year,  the  liberals,  instead  of  continuing 
the  career  of  success  in  which  they  had  been  advancing  for  some 
years,  were  beaten  by  their  opponents.  The  command  of  the 
Chamber  thus  now  assured  to  the  royalists;  and  with  greater 
prudence  did  that  party  now  enter  in  a  career  of  reaction  and 
counter-revolution :  not  so  violent  as  that  undertaken  by  the  Cham- 
bre  Introuvable,  but  destined  to  last  much  longer,  and  subject  the 
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liberties  and  happiness  of  France  to  greater  peril.  The  Due  de 
Richelieu,  whose  peculiar  supporters  were  not  numerous,  retained 
power  for  some  time  by  occupying  an  intermediate  position  be* 
tween  the  two  extreme  parties.  He  was  inclined  to  pursue  a 
policy  mainly  tending  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  ultra- 
royalists  :  a  concession  perhaps  involuntarily  made  to  them  was 
the  admission  of  Vill^le  and  Corbi^res  to  subordinate  situations  in 
his  cabinet.  His  use  of  power  however  was  moderate  :  he  still 
discouraged  the  extravagance  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  again 
allied  himself.  Unsupported  however  by  the  vigour  of  Decazes, 
he  could  ill  discharge  the  task  of  repressing  that  powerful  faction. 
His  ministry  served  but  as  a  foundation  for  their  future  domi- 
nation, and  was  dismissed  when  it  was  thought  practicable  to 
enter  on  a  bolder  system  of  reaction. 

The  intrigues  of  the  ultra-royalist  party  had  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  administration,  even 
before  they  were  enabled  to  place  their  leader  ostensibly  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  Under  the  name  of  the  Congregation, 
the  insidious  system  of  the  Jesuits  had  again  found  its  way  into 
France;  and  from  the  establishment  at  Montrpuge,  proceeded 
the  ramifications  of  that  mysterious  and  secret  association  which 
comprehended  every  class  of  the  devotees  of  legitimacy  and  priest- 
craft* The  disposal  of  ministerial  patronage  became  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  dictates  of  this  occult  body :  a  recommendation 
from  Montrouge  was  a  sure  passport  to  office  :  its  absence  as  sure 
a  bar  to  advancement.  The  various  functionaries  throughout 
the  country  were  bound  to  the  Congregation  by  gratitude  for 
past,  or  hope  of  future  favours ;  and  fulfilled  with  eager  zeal  the 
orders  or  wishes  of  the  priesthood.  The  emissaries  of  the  Jesuits 
dispersed  themselves  through  the  land, 

''  As  thicke  as  motes  in  the  sunne  beame,'* 

and  every  commune  of  France  was  vexed  by  the  zeal  of  a  cure  or 
a  missionary.  Discomfort  was  sedulously  brought  home  to  every 
man's  hearth,  and  the  peace  of  families  destroyed  by  the  agency 
of  the  confessor.  An  unrelenting  war  was  carried  on  against  the 
amusements  of  the  people  :  the  theatre  was  denounced  as  incom- 
patible with  the  ascetical  gloom  of  true  devotion ;  and  even  the 
Sunday  dance  on  the  village  green  was  prohibited  and  persecuted. 
To  enumerate  these  constant  vexations,  or  to  describe  their  mad- 
dening effect  on  the  persons  subjected  to  their  operation,  is  not 
for  U8  to  undertake :  they  have  been  immortalized  by  the  indig- 
nation and  eloquence  of  Courier.  The  sincere  friends  of  reli- 
gion saw  the  conduct  of  its  unwise  and  dishonest  partizans  with 
equal  regret.    Religion,  instead  of  being  endeared  to  the  people. 
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became  ridiculous  and'  odious  in  their  eyes.  In  vaio  were 
preachings,  legends,  and  even  miracles  multiplied  :  in  vain  were 
the  solemn  rites  of  Catholicism  paraded  before  all  eyes.  The 
missionaries  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  France,  planted  their 
crosses  in  highways  and  market  places,  and  brought  back  their 
idle  tales  of  numerous  and  enthusiastic  converts*  Their  crosses, 
and  preachings,  and  processions,  excited  the  smile  or  the  disgust 
of  the  people:  their  entrance  into  a  town  was  a  signal  for  a 
general  demand  for  the  representation  of  the  "  Tartuffe :"  the 
disorder  which  attended  sometimes  amounted  to  riot,  and  was 
quelled  by  force  and  bloodshed  :  and  the  accounts  of  the  progress 
of  the  missionary  wending  his  way  amid  an  indignant  and  resist- 
ing people,  remind  us  of  the  Irish  clergy  collecting  their  tithes, 
attended  by  horse,  foot,  and  field-pieces,  amid  the  imprecations 
and  slaughter  of  their  flock. 

The  ministry  of  Richelieu  was  at  length  destroyed  by  a  parlia- 
mentary defeat.  A  law  introduced  by  the  ministers  to  punish  the 
offences  of  the  press,  was  attacked  by  the  liberals  to  whose  prin- 
ciples it  was  opposed,  and  by  the  ultra-royalists,  who  displayed 
a  sudden  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  Due 
de  Richelieu  was  forced  to  yield  to  this  combination :  and  the 
ministry  of  Vill^le,  Corbieres,  and  Peyronnet,  succeeded.  The 
first  act  of  these  most  profligate  ministers  was  characterized  by 
the  shameless  inconsistency  of  their  party.  The  law  proposed 
by  Richelieu  was  abandoned,  and  in  its  place,  a  still  severer  re- 
pressive measure  and  a  revival  of  the  censorship  were  substituted. 
A  ready  majority  followed  the  tergiversation  of  their  leaders ;  and 
the  eloquent  and  constant  opposition  of  the  liberal  deputies  was 
in  vain  opposed  to  the  reactionary  course  of  the  Chamber. 

The  disgust  excited  in  the  popular  mind  by  the  conduct  of 
the  legislature,  combined  with  a  very  natural  despair,  was  the 
occasion  of  that  disposition  to  secret  associations  and  conspiracies 
which  now  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Liberals.  Numerous 
secret  societies  were  formed,  and  a  society  of  Carbonari  subsisted 
for  a  while.  In  the  army  particularly  these  plots  were  very 
numerous.  Whilst  they  lasted,  these  societies  terrified  the  govern- 
ment, but  also  essentially  injured  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  com- 
promised the  characters  and  lives  of  persons  whom  their  own  im- 
prudence or  the  villainy  of  the  police  drew  into  such  conspiracies 
as  those  of  Saumur,  Colmar,  and  Rochelle«  The  last  serious 
attempt  to  corrupt  the  army,  and  overturn  the  government  by 
conspiracy,  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  war. 
It  was  the  success  of  that  iniquitous  enterprize  that  showed  the 
hopelessness  of  plots,  and  thereby  more  materially  advanced  the 
return  of  constitutional  freedom,  than  even  by  the  false  aecuritj 
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which  its  success  gave  the  government,  or  the  disgust  which  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  conducted  inspired.  From  that  time 
secret  associations  and  treasonable  plots  ceased,  and  the  discon* 
tented  nation  employed  its  energies  in  organizing  that  peaceful 
sod  legal  resistance  which  speedily  and  completely  triumphed. 

Nevertheless  the  undertaking  and  success  of  the  Spanish  war 
gave  a  great  appearance  of  glory  and  stability  to  the  government, 
and  at  the  time  considerably  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  roy- 
alist party.  The  expulsion  of  Manuel  on  a  frivolous  pretext  is 
a  glaring  instance  of  the  audacious  defiance  of  representative 
govemmenty  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  majority  was  charac- 
terized. The  consequent  secession  of  the  left  side,  though  the 
most  excusable  step  of  the  kind  ever  taken  by  an  outraged  mino- 
rity, seems,  like  all  other  secessions,  to  have  injured  the  popula- 
rity of  the  opposition.  The  dissolution  which  took  place  in  the 
end  of  1823  completed  the  triumph  of  the  ministry;  the  liberal 
party  was  thoroughly  discouraged,  and  their  defeat  was  insured  by 
the  gross  partiality  with  which  the  agents  of  government  con- 
ducted the  elections.  Only  seventeen,  or  at  the  most  twenty 
Liberals^  entered  the  next  Chamber:  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
that  small  but  noble  band  acted  powerfully  on  the  public,  but 
had  no  immediate  effect  in  checking  the  organized  encroachments 
of  the  majority.  The  power  of  Villile  and  the  Chamber  was 
confirmedf  by  the  Septennial  Law.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  some 
during  the  secession  in  the  previous  session,  the  ministers  expe- 
rienced a  fierce  opposition  from  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  and  a 
bod^  of  the  most  furious  ultra-royalists,  whose  passionate  decla- 
mations in  favour  of  freedom  and  economy  the  discernment  of 
pablic  contempt  has  universally  attributed  to  their  discontent  at 
being  left  out  of  ofiice.  On  the  occasion  of  the  proposition  for 
the  reduction  of  the  rentes,  a  more  steady  and  reasonable  oppo- 
siton  was  experienced  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  was 
destined  afterwards  to  shield  the  nation  from  more  formidable 
attempts  to  establish  misgovernment.  The  policy  of  the  minis- 
ters was,  however,  in  the  main  triumphant.  Bad  as  it  was,  it  was 
not  yet  so  daring  as  it  appeared  in  the  next  reign.  Their  oppo- 
sition to  some  of  the  insane  projects  of  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  and 
to  a  proposition  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  for  a  Law  of 
Sacrilege,  showed  a  moderation  and  regard  for  public  opinion, 
which  were  afterwards  thrown  off. 

At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL,  the  system  of  royalist 
reaction  and  the  influence  of  the  Congregation  were  in  full  vigour. 
In  August,  1824,  a  complete  revision  of  all  public  offices  was 
accomplished  by  the  protegh  of  Montrouge ;  a  new  ministerial 
department^  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  was  created  by  the  ap- 
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S^intmeot  of  a  Minister  of  Religion;  and  Frayssinous,  Bishop  of 
ermopolis,  was  invested  with  the  important  office.     But  the 
progress  of  the  party  to  further  power  was  reserved  for  the  reign 
and  paternal  superintendance  of  another  monarch.    The  health 
of  Louis,  which  had  been  infirm  since  his  restoration,  had  been 
for  some  years  breaking.     On  the  18th  of  September,  1824,  he 
died,  after  a  short  illness;  and  with  his  reign  we  must  close  this 
article,  which  has  already  been  extended  to  an  excessive  length. 
Indeed  the  guides  which  we  had  taken  have  long  since  deserted 
us,  and  we  have  continued  a  narrative  from  other  sources,  in 
order  to  give  our  readers  an  unbroken  view  of  the  entire  reign  of 
the  first  of  the  restored  Bourbons.     To  complete  the  description 
of  the  character  and  fortunes  of  that  dynasty,  we  trust  in  some 
future  number  to  give  a  view  of  the  equally  interesting  reign  of 
Charles  X.;  of  the  subsequent  career  and  downfal  of  the  Vill^le 
ministry,  the  interval  of  moderate  and  constitutional  government, 
the  appointment  of  Polignac  and  the  consequent  violent  system 
of  royalist  reaction,  and  the  final  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Restoration. 

The  narrative  which  we  have  given  above  requires  little  addi- 
tional comment  to  convey  its  import  to  our  readers.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  restored  dynasty,  and  the  causes  which  decided  its 
fate,  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  events  which  we  have  described. 
From  the  simplest  observation  of  them  we  may  see  the  exact 
position  of  the  Bourbons,  the  conduct  by  which  they  might  have 
secured  the  peaceable  continuance  of  their  power,  and  the  faults 
by  which  they  forfeited  its  possession.  In  this  respect  the  reign 
which  we  have  now  examined  is  peculiarly  instructive.  The 
reign  of  Charles  X.  exhibits  a  long  and  progressive  series  of  mis- 
rule, wound  up  by  the  striking  catastrophe  which  was  its  natural 
result.  That  of  Louis  XVIII.  exhibits  a  still  more  varied  in- 
struction. It  had  some  bright  and  haf^py  periods — some  in  which 
the  wise  conduct  of  the  monarch  gave  a  fair  chance  to  the  experi- 
ment of  constitutional  monarchy — and  showed  how  easily  the  rule 
of  the  ancient  race  of  kings  might  have  been  reconciled  with  the 
feelings  and  institutions  of  modern  France,  and  formed  a  durable 
basis  for  freedom  and  order. 

The  character  of  Louis  XVIII.  was,  indeed,  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  the  position  of  a  constitutional  king.  He  pos- 
sessed, it  is  true,  none  of  the  high  moral  or  intellectual  qualities 
which  his  flatterers  attributed  to  him.  Cold,  indolent  and  selfish* 
he  appears  to  have  felt  no  generous  sympathy  with  his  people, 
nor  ever  to  have  warmly  exerted  himself  to  promote  their  good. 
His  affections  were  confined  to  a  few  individuals  to  whom  habit 
or  necessity  had  attached  him,  and  even  in  these  cases  his  friend- 
ship had  little  permanence. 
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So  far  from  poBsessing  that "  divine  mercy/'  which  his  courtiers 
attributed  to  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  unfeeling,  harsh,  and 
even  somewhat  cruel.  Equally  unmerited  were  the  praises  lavished 
on  him  as  a  great  and  wise  king.  He  exhibited  no  proof  of 
|[eniu8  as  a  legislator,  no  capacity  for  organizing  his  country,  or 
improving  its  administration.  His  information  and  reading  ap- 
pear to  have  been  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  light  literature, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  events  of  history ;  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  author,  which  the  admiring  confidants  of  his  literary 
labours  had  largely  extolled,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by 
the  mediocrity  of  his  published  works.  Nevertheless,  though 
possessed  of  none  of  the  great  qualities  which  have  fitted  some 
great  monarchs  for  the  task  of  elevating  a  nation,  he  was  endued 
with  quite  sufficient  good  sense  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  power 
with  which  circumstances  invested  him.  His  distinguishing 
characteristic  was  prudence :  he  saw  that  popularity  was  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  security  of  his  throne,  and  therefore  tried  to 
acquire  it,  and  as  far  as  he  found  it  consistent  with  his  ease,  took 
pains  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  his  subjects.  He  was  attached 
to  the  ideas,  feelings,  habits  and  institutions  of  the  ancient  risime, 
more  from  early  associations  than  any  strong  opinion  of  their  fit- 
ness. In  fact  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  their  incompatibility  with 
the  state  of  things  which  he  found  established  in  France  on  his 
return,  and  very  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  course  of 
policy  which  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  pursue.  In  his  conduct, 
therefore,  we  perceive  none  of  the  daring  and  reckless  fanaticism 
which  impelled  his  brother  to  hazard  his  crown  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  priestcraft  and  absolute  power.  The  violence  of 
his  own  partisans  filled  him  with  alarm  and  disgust;  it  shocked 
his  notions  of  good  taste;  and  interfered  with  the  crafty  and 
cautious  policy  by  which  he  hoped  to  secure  the  predominance 
of  the  system  which  he  preferred.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
been  wanting  in  patriotic  inclinations.  His  sympathies,  though 
not  strong,  were  good :  he  felt  for  the  honour  of  France ;  and 
seems  to  have  been  led  by  his  judgment,  if  not  by  strong  sensi- 
bility, to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  study, 
by  his  policy,  to  secure  their  well  being.  His  great  fault — the 
fault  which  neutralized  his  good  sense — was  the  weakness  and 
pliancy  of  disposition  which  prevented  his  putting  his  own  pru- 
dent views  into  practice,  and  rendered  him  the  mere  instrument 
of  the  more  energetic  bigots  who  surrounded  him.  It  is  the  fate 
of  those  weak  men  who  submit  to  the  guidance  of  others,  ulti- 
mately to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  those  who  are  the  least 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  or  maintaining  their 
aM:eiidaBcy.    Tluts  Louis  sometimes  asserted  his  own  policy. 
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adopted  the  advice  of  enlightened  counsellorst  and  experienced 
the  benefit  resulting  to  himself  and  the  nation  from  a  prudent 
system  of  government.  But  in  general,  be  submitted,  though 
unwillingly,  to  the  influence  of  his  family;  and  conceded  his  own 
better  inclinations  to  the  extravagant  demands  of  his  fanatical 
brother  or  imperious  niece. 

All  would  have  gone  well  for  the  royal  family  and  France,  had 
Louis,  on  his  first  restoration,  been  under  better  guidance.  It  is 
true  that  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  period  pre« 
ceding  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Comte  d'Artois  had  no  influence 
over  his  brother,  was  almost  in  open  disgrace,  and  indeed  in 
avowed  opposition.  But  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired  by 
the  oi^antzation  of  the  Royalists  in  the  departments  was  great, 
and  had  a  most  pernicious  effect.  Nor  indeed  was  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Comte  de  Blacas  much  less  pernicious  than  that  of 
the  Comte  d'Artois.  It  was  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  sagacity 
and  moderation  of  Talleyrand,  to  encourage  the  pretensions  and 
excesses  of  the  royalists  and  the  priests,  to  alarm  the  country,  and 
to  keep  the  king  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
system  which  he  was  pursuing. 

The  opportunity  lost  durmg  the  first  restoration  was  never 
recovered.  The  second  restoration,  palpably  effected  by  foreign 
force,  placed  the  king  in  a  far  more  difficult  position  than  tluit 
which  he  had  previously  occupied.  The  humikation  and  suffer* 
ing  which  accompanied  it  imprinted  on  its  origin  an  unpopularity 
which  was  never  effaced ;  the  alarm  and  indignation  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  king  forced  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  ultra-royalists,  and  thus  to  countenance  for  a  while  those 
violent  measures  of  re-action,  which  aggravated  the  calamities  of 
France,  and  the  animosity  of  parties.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  had  Charles  been  then  on  the  throne,  the  system  of  the 
Chambre  Introuvable  would  have  been  continued  for  some  time 
longer :  Uiat  the  indignation  of  the  people  would  have  been  roused 
by  further  aggression;  and  that  a  popular  insurrection,  coun- 
tenanced even  by  the  allies,  would  have  repeated  the  catastrophe 
of  the  hundred  days,  or  rather  anticipated  that  of  1830.  The 
ordonnance  of  September,  1819>  which  arrested  the  royalist  re- 
action, does  honour  to  the  prudence  of  Louis.  The  period  which 
followed  rewarded  that  prudence ;  and  proved  the  fallacy  of  the 
coercive  system  that  had  been  adopted  as  the  best  means  of  up- 
holding the  throne.  A  constitutional  system  of  government  was 
honoured,  by  the  obedience,  the  affection,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  During  the  ascendancy  of  the  principles  of  M. 
Decazes,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  good  intentions  of 
the  government  gave  to  that  government  a  stability  which  it  had 
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never  before  possessed.  Opposition  displayed  itself  only  in  the 
discQssions  of  tbe  tribune  and  the  press  :  plots  and  revolts  entirely 
ceased.  The  certain  marks  of  good  and  popular  government 
were  seen  in  the  industry  as  well  as  the  tranquillity  of  die  people : 
and  the  prosperity  of  France  was  the  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  political  discord  and  alarm. 

Tbe  second  period  of  ultra-royalist  domination  commenced 
with  tbe  nurder  of  the  Dae  de  Berry,  but  for  which  the  rupture 
between  Decazes  and  the  liberal  party  would  probably  soon  have 
been  healed.  It  is  difficult  to  blame  the  old  and  infirm  monarch 
for  the  change  of  policy  into  which  he  was  driven  by  the  alarm 
aaturally  excited  by  that  horrible  event.  Terrified,  and  unwilling 
to  oppose  any  resistance  to  the  precautions  suggested  by  the 
grief  or  tenor  of  his  family,  he  resigned  himself  to  their  guidance* 
Ite  policy  of  his  reign  after  this  period,  which  he  used  to  call 
that  of  bis  abdication,  was  no  longer  his ;  from  1820  to  1824,  he 
reigned  in  name,  but  the  measures  adopted,  and  the  responsibility 
iocorred,  were  those  of  his  successor.  A  system  of  continued 
aggreuion  on  the  charter^  a  renewed,  Uiough  milder,  reaction 
oommenoed  from  the  second  return  of  \he  ultra-royalist  party  to 
power,  and  had  its  greatest  developement  and  final  overthrow  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  X.  In  the  last  period  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVIII.  die  discontent  and  suspicion  of  the  people  exhibited  a 
partial  leaewal  of  the  plots,  mutinies,  and  sanguinaiy  executions 
of  the  first  period  of  re-action.  The  ultra-royalist  ascendancy 
was  established  by  successive  triumphs  over  the  charter.  The 
Law  of  Elections  gave  that  party  a  decided  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies :  the  Septennial  Law  secured  it  a  lengthened 
enjoyment  of  that  advantage :  the  Spanish  war  gave  it  the  con- 
\tqMI  of  the  army,  and  tlie  possession  of  a  physical  force  sufficient 
to  repress  insurrection.  Thus  was  organized  that  power  with 
which,  in  the  ensuing  reign,  Vill^le  ventured  on  attacking  the 
popular  institutions  of  the  aatiout  and  on  forcing  on  it  the  yoke 
of  the  clergy.  And  at  the  same  time  was  organised  the  resistance 
of  the  people  to  his  system  ;  that  national  discontent,  which  soon 
flang  off  the  dangerous  secrecy  of  cabals  and  conspiracies,  elevated 
its  bold  but  peaceable  opposition  in  the  Chamber,  in  the  journals, 
and  in  the  courts  of  justice;  and  with  tbe  mutilated  guarantees, 
which  the  aggressive  faction  had  left  the  liberties  of  France, 
finally  overthrew  the  power  which  had  been  constructed  by  a  long 
series  of  audacious,  crafty,  and  unwise  schemes. 


(     >«8    ) 

Art.  V. — Critisk  Undersogehe  of  Saxos  Histories  syo  Sidster 
Boger.  Ved  Dr.  Peter  Erasmus  Miiller,  Biskop  i  Sioellaod. 
Kibbenhavn,  1830. 

The  reign  of  the  Danish  kings  Valdemar  I.  (the  Great),  and  of 
his  son  Knut  or  Canute  VI.  (1157 — 1202)»  was  a  remarkable 
period  of  premature  light  and  improvement  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  complete  security  enjoyed  by  the  kingdom  in 
consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  piratical  incursions  of  the 
pagan  Wends,  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  sea,  was  followed  by  the  natural  consequence  of  rapid  im* 
provement  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  The  progress  of  civilization, 
measured  by  any  modern  standard,  was,  indeed,  painfully  slow, 
and  almost  imperceptible.  The  stage  of  comparative  advance- 
ment it  had  now  reached  was  followed  by  a  long  night  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarity,  extending  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
But  if  the  account  given  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  of  the  internal 
state  of  Denmark,  little  more  than  a  century  before  this  period, 
be  compared  with  that  of  Arnold  of  Lubeck,  whose  chronicle  was 
written  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  sensible 
improvement  will  be  manifest  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the 
arts  of  life  connected  with  those  branches  of  industry. 

"  The  Danes,"  says  this  chronicler,  *'  having  for  a  long  time  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  Germany,  have  adopted  the  arms  and  dress 
used  by  other  nations.  Formerly  they  were  clothed  in  the  garb  of  ma- 
riners, because  the  nation  was  always  engaged  in  expeditions  by  sea. 
Now  they  are  luxuriously  dressed  in  stufis  of  various  colours,  and  even 
purple  and  fine  linen.  The  source  of  their  riches  is  the  fishery  on  the 
coast  of  Scania,  which  is  frequented  by  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  who 
exchange  their  most  valuable  wares  for  the  fish  which  the  divine  good- 
ness so  liberally  bestows  upon  this  people.  The  country  of  the  Danes  is 
also  full  of  fine  horses,  fed  in  their  fertile  pastures ;  and  they  distinguish 
themselves  in  war  by  their  cavalry  as  well  as  naval  armaments.  They 
have  besides  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  learning.  The  nobility 
of  that  country  are  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  to  Paris,  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  learning  necessary  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession  as  well 
as  civil  life.  In  this  manner  they  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  French  tongue,  and  have  become  well  versed  in  theology  and  the 
belles-lettres ;  and  as  they  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  study,  have  be- 
come not  only  subtle  logicians,  but  able  canonists,  and  deeply  versed  in 
the  learning  necessary  for  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Lastly,  religion  flourishes  eminently  among  the  Danes,  as  one  may  Judge 
by  the  great  numbers  of  convents  of  monks  of  various  orders  founded  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Lund,  the  pious  Eskill,  who,  after  resigning  all  his  dig- 
nities, retired  to  finish  his  holy  life  in  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux.*^ 

*  Chron.  Slav.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.    Arnold  was  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  Monki  at 
Lubeck.    His  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  Slavonic  Chronicle  of  Helmoldus. 
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This  eulogium  is  followed  by  our  cfarooicler  with  that  of  Ab- 
salon,  who  succeeded  Eskill  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Lund^ 
aod  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  churchman,  warrior,  and  states* 
man.  Absalon  was  then  Bishop  of  Roskilde.  His  real  or  affected 
reluctance  to  accept  the  high  dignity  of  Primate  and  Apostolical 
Legate  of  the  North  was  overcome  by  the  commands  of  King 
Valdemar,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
people,  who  declared  that  they  would  have  no  other  archbishop. 
Absaloo,  whose  Danish  name  of  Axel  was  thus  latinized,  after 
the  fashion  of  tlie  age,  was  born  near  Sorb,  in  the  island  of  Zea- 
land, in  1128.     He  died  in  1201,  the  year  preceding  the  decease 
of  bis  beloved  friend  and  sovereign,  Canute.     He  had  constantly 
guided  by  his  counsels,  and  followed,  or  rather  led,  both  Canute 
aod  his  predecessor  Valdemar  the  Great,  in  all  their  warlike  ex- 
peditious, until  his  strength  was  at  last  exhausted  by  old  age  and 
unremitted  toil.     He  was  of  the  same  illustrious  stock  which  had 
already  produced  so  many  distinguished  Danish  prelates  and  war- 
riors, being  descended  from  the  famous  Palnatoke  on  the  father's 
side,  and  on  the  mother's  from  St.  Canute  the  king.     His  imme- 
diate paternal  ancestors   were  distinguished  military  chieftains 
(h'ofdingjar),  and  though  destined  for  the  church,  he  was  early 
trained  in  all  the  manly  exercises  becoming  his  illustrious  birth, 
which  in  that  age  were  by  no  means  thought  incompatible  with 
the  clerical  character.    The  young  nobleman  was  sent  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where  a  college  for  students 
of  the  Danish  nation  (Collegium  Dacicum)  had  been  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  VII.     Here  he  was  instructed  iq  canon  law, 
aod  in  philosophy  and  theology,  as  they  were  taught  in  the  twelfth 
century.     He  also  imbibed  a  taste  for  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  returning  to  his  native  country  with  a  high  reputation 
for  learning  and  talents,  became  connected  in  the  most  intimate 
bonds  of  friendship  with  Valdemar.     In  1 158,  the  episcopal  see 
of  Roskilde  having  become  vacant,  a  sharp  dissention  ensued  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  people  respecting  the  choice  of  a  bishop. 
The  latter  had  not  yet  lost  their  original  share  in  the  episcopal 
election,  and  were  often  disposed  to  exercise  their  right  of  con- 
firmation contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  clergy.  The  king  declared 
to  the  dean  and  chapter,  that  though  their  cathedral  had  been 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  his  royal  predecessors, 
he  would  in  no  wise  interfere  with  their  liberty  of  choice.     There 
were  three  candidates  for  the  vacant  see,  and  the  nanie  of  Absa- 
lon was  added  to  the  list  ''  on  account  of  his  merit;"  the  king 
commanded  four  books  to  be  laid  out  upon  a  table,  in  which  the 
clergy  inscribed  their  votes,  and  it  was  found  upon  inspection  that 
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all  the  suffrages  were  united  in  favour  of  Absalon.    His  election 
was  confirmed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

"  At  this  time,"  says  the  Knytlhigasaga,  "  died  Bishop  Ossur>  and 
Absalon,  Asbjom  Snarre's  brother^  was  chosen  bishop  in  his  place.  This 
Absalon  was  a  wise  man  and  the  best  of  clerks,  and  afterwards  became  a 
tery  great  chieftain.*' 

In  thus  assuming  the  episcopal  crosier,  Absalon  did  not  lay 
down  the  sword  he  had  so  often  drawn  to  chastise  the  pirate 
WendSy  the  enemies  of  his  religion  and  country.  He  left  his 
episcopal  palace  to  fall  to  decay,  whilst  he  built  upon  the'  shores 
of  his  island-diocese  rude  huts  of  boughs  and  turf,  where  he 
watched  night  and  day,  guarding  his  flock  like  a  true  shepherd 
against  the  stealthy  approaches  of  the  heathen  wolves.  Even  in 
the  dead  of  winter  he  cruised  along  the  coasts  of  Zealand  to  in* 
terrupt  the  sea-rovers,  and  was  often  called  from  the  altar,  where 
he  was  performing  divine  service,  to  march  against  these  ferocious 
foes.  He  was  once  preparing  to  celebrate  Palm-Sunday  at 
Rbskilde,  when  information  was  suddenly  brought  him  that  a 

(powerful  band  of  Wends  had  landed  from  their  ships,  and  were 
aying  waste  the  country,  plundering  and  destroying  on  all  sides. 
Absalon  hastily  armed  his  "  housecarles,"  choristers,  and  other 
church  vassals,  with  as  many  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  as  he 
could  collect,  and  making  a  sudden  onset  upon  the  enemy,  drove 
them  back  to  their  ships  with  signal  slaughter.  The  patriot- 
prelate  also  swayed  by  his  wisdom  and  eloouence  the  decisions  of 
the  popular  assembly  of  the  **  Lands-thing,  which  were  too  often 
Overborne  by  the  factious  violence  of  the  turbulent  magnates. 
After  his  accession  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  the  sphere  of  his 
patriotic  exertions  became  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
kingdom.  He  erected  on  the  coasts  of  the  islands  and  the  con- 
tinental provinces  of  Scania  and  Jutland,  strongholds  to  defend 
he  land  against  the  harassing  incursions  of  the  Baltic  pirates. 
Among  other  positions  he  fortified  the  present  capital  of  Den- 
mark, then  an  obscure  fishing  village,  with  a  strong  castle,  against 
the  sea-rovers,  upon  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  magnificent 
palace  of  Christiansborg.*  At  the  same  time  Absalon  founded^ 
and  richlv  endowed,  monasteries  for  the  various  fraternities  of 
monks,  who  swarmed  from  the  Catholic  countries  of  southern  and 
Western  Europe.    Tlie  primate  reformed  the  abuses  which  had 

*  Tbe  fortren  erected  by  tiie  archbitbop  was  ctlled  4*el  Hwa,  Abaalun's  Hoase, — 
and  in  the  diplomas  of  the  time,  Cagtrum  de  Havn*  The  town  afterwards  received  tbe 
name  of  KiSbmoMkaven,  or  **  Merchants*  Harbour,"  whence  the  modern  name  Kiiiben' 
hmm.  Mallet  says,  that  mention  is  made  at  this  period  of  the  site  of  the  Danish  capi- 
tal for  the  first  time.  Bat  this  is  a  mistake;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas  as 
early  as  the  war  between  Svend  Estrithson  and  King  Magnns  of  Norway,  under  die 
name  of  Hl^n,  ai  in  KnytUngautga,  kap.  xxn*. 
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gradoally  crept  into  the  discipline  of  the  national  chnrch,  and 
established  uniformity  of  worship  in  the  place  of  the  various 
rituals  ]m[K>rted  by  the  Anglo*Saxon  and  German  priests,  by 
whom  Christianity  had  been  originally  planted  in  Denmark.  He 
vindicated  with  the  sword  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  tithes  as  a 
legal  right,  which  had  been  long  and  pertinaciously  resisted  by 
the  nation  as  the  most  grievous  burthen  sought  to  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Romish  see.  These  are  the  monuments  of 
Absalon's  fame  on  which  the  cotemporary  annalists  delight  to 
dwell  with  the  most  complacency.  But  his  fairest  title  to  the 
esteem  of  posterity  must  be  sought  for  in  his  unaffected  love  of 
letters  and  patronage  of  learned  men.  Besides  the  knowledge  of 
the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  acquired  in  his  early 
studies  at  Paris,  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  Icelandic  Skalds  and  Sagamen.  He  retained  in  his  service 
one  Arnold,  a  native  Icelander,  a  man  well  versed  in  the  poetry 
and  history  of  the  ancient  North,  consulted  him  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions,  and  was  generally  accompanied  by  him  on  his 
military  expeditions  against  the  pirate  Wends.  The  primate  was 
a  zealous  antiquarian,  and  rescued  from  destruction  many  a  Runic 
inscription,  which,  but  for  his  care,  would  have  been  irretrievably 
lost.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  and  endowed  the  monastery  of 
Soro  with  the  express  view  that  the  colony  of  Cistercian  monks 
planted  there  should  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  recording 
the  national  annals.  The  same  motives  induced  him  to  stimulate 
and  patronize  the  historical  labours  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  and 
Sueno  Aggonis.  Although  a  man  of  strong  and  cultivated  mind, 
Absalon  was  far  from  being  exempt  from  the  deeply  rooted  pre- 
judices of  his  age.  He  believed  implicitly  in  the  augury  of 
dreams  and  prodigies;  but  in  a  much  more  enlightened  period 
the  gifted  Melancthon  put  full  faith  in  the  puerilities  of  astrology, 
and  the  warrior-bishop  of  the  twelfth  century  must  not  be  judged 
by  modes  of  thinking  universally  current  in  the  nineteenth.  His 
character  is  well  summed  up,  according  to  the  prevailing  notions 
of  his  own  times,  by  his  cotemporary  Abbot  William,  a  French 
monk  from  the  convent  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris,  whom  Absalon 
had  invited  to  Denmark,  and  who  was  subsequently  employed  by 
him  in  several  important  negociations  Mith  the  Court  of  Rome. 

*'  He  was,"  says  William,  "  distinguished  for  wisdom  in  council,  the 
ornament  of  the  clerical  order,  charitable  to  the  distressed  and  needy,  a 
pkms  friend  -of  the  monks  of  whatever  fraternity,  a  terror  to  the  pagan 
Wends,  the  jewel  of  the  faith,  the  mirror  of  nobility  and  virtue,  a  burn- 
ing and  shining  light  in  God's  church,  and  its  strong,  unshaken  piUar."* 

*  The  life  and  clmraeter  of  ArchbUhop  Absalon  has  been  recenUy  ittottraled  I»J  Pro- 
reiaor  Ealnip,  in  a  Mognpfakal  sketch  entttlod  Abmhn,  mi  Heid,  SUnUmttn,  eg  mktp. 
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Saxo,  sucnamed  Grammaticus,  was  a  churchman,  aad  secre- 
tary or  chancellor  to  Archbishop  Absaloo,  whp  sent  him  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  Abbot  William  to  Denmark.     The 
particular  circumstances  of   Saxo's  life   are   involved  in  great 
obscurity.    The  period  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  died  in 
1S04,  having  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  composition  of 
a  Danish  History,  in  Latin,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  rei^n  of 
Canute  VI.     The  first  part  of  his  work  relating  to  the  heroic  or 
Pagan  age,  though  not  entirely  destitute  of  authority,  is  filled  with 
many  incredible  fictions,  borrowed  partly  from  the  romantic  and 
mythic  songs  and  sagas  of  that  period,  or  from  sources  quite 
foreign  to  real  Danish  history.     But  the  last  seven  books,  which 
IS  the  portion  of  his  work  examined  by  the  learned  Bishop  Miiller 
in  the  memoir  now  before  us,  and  containing  the  annals  of  Den- 
mark from  the  time  of  Harald  Gormson,  may,  for  the  most  part, 
be  regarded   as  authentic  history,  though  it  cannot  always  be 
reconciled  with  the  Icelandic  accounts  recently  brought  to  light 
by  the  diligence  of  the  national  antiquaries.    Saxo's  Latin  style  is 
highly  wrought,  often  eloquent,  and  always  lively  and  picturesc|ue, 
though  not  faultless,  nor  in  general  formed  upon  the  best  classical 
models.     But  when  considered  as  the  work  of  a  Danish  ecclesi- 
astic in  tlie  twelfth  century,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
taste  and  genius,  worthy  of  the  warm  .commendations  extorted 
from  a  scholar  like  Erasmus,  who  praises  its  copiousness  and  rapid 
flow  of  language,  its  glowing  fervour,  and  admirable  variety  of 
figures,  so  that  he  could  never  sufficiently  wonder  whence  a 
Danish  writer .  of  that  age  could  acquire  such  a  powerful  elo- 
quence.* 


The  posterity  of  Knut  or  Canute  the  Great,  having  failed  in 
the  person  of  Harde-Knut  or  Hardecanute  King  of  Denmark 
and  England,  in  1042,  the  Danish  nation  called  to  the  vacant 
succession  Svend,  son  of  Canute's  sister  Estrith  and  of  Ulfr  Jar], 
who  left  by  his  various  wives  and  concubines  a  numerous  progeny 
of  sons,  five  of  whom  reigned  after  him  successively  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  each.  Immediately  upon  his  death,  a  con- 
test for  the  vacant  sceptre  arose  between  his  eldest  son  Harald  and 
a  younger  son  Knut,  who  had  been  recommended  to  the  choice  of 
the  nation  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother  by  Svend  Estrithson 
himself. .  According  to  Saxo,  the  election  was  held  at  the  Isefiord 

*  Tlie  best  edition  of  Saxo  is  that  of  Steplianius,  Sors,  1644,  fol.  A  new  and 
improved  edition  may  soon  be  expected  from  the  learned  Bishop  P.  £•  Mullcr,  whose 
deep  knowledge  of  the  Icelandic  aathorities  will  probably  enable  him  to  throw  new 
light  upon  this  valoable  historical  monument,  and  to  purify  the  text  from  the  oorrap- 
tions  wliich  hate  crept  in  for  the  want  of  MSS.  there  being  no  complete  one  now  extent. 
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in  Zealand/  but  the  author  of  KnyiUngasaga  says  it  was  at  Viborg 
in  Jutland.  *'  The  two  brothers,  Knut  and  Harald,  went  to  Jut- 
land, for  there  the  king  was  to  be  elected  at  Viborg-thing;  there 
was  a  great  multitude  assembled."  The  claims  of  Harald  finally 
prevailed.  He  was  duly  proclaimed  king,  and  made  a  progress 
through  the  provinces,  where  his  election  was  confirmed,  and  he 
received  the  homage  of  the  people  in  the  different  *'  lands-thing.*' 
His  competitor  Knut  was  appeased  by  being  created  ''  Jarl  of 
Zealand,"  with  a  commission  to  guard  the  island  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Pagan  sea-rovers,  and  by  a  solemn  promise  ratified  by  the 
oaths  of  all  the  chieftains  (hbfdingjar)  that  he  should  be  king  after 
his  brother  Harald,  in  case  he  survived  him. 

The  kingdom  continued  to  be  distracted  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  this  period  by  bloody  contentions  for  a  crown  which 
was  partly  elective  and  partly  hereditary,  the  choice  being  always 
conSned  to  the  descendants  of  Svend  Estrithson,  with  a  general 
preference  (though  not  without  exceptions)  of  the  oldest  surviving 
brother  of  the  late  king  over  his  sons.  Thus,  when  king  Erik 
Ejegod  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  (1103),  he 
declared  in  a  public  "  Thing"  that  his  son  Erik  should  accompany 
him,  his  son  Harald  should  remain  to  defend  the  country,  and 
upon  his  third  son  Knut  he  conferred  the  Duchy  of  Sleswi^, 
adding,  that  "  every  body  knows  that  my  brother  Nikolas  is 
next  to  the  royal  dignity  after  my  decease  according  to  law."  The 
king*  having  died  at  Cyprus,  Nikolas  succeeded,  and  after  having 
treacherously  put  to  death  his  nephew  Knut,  and  provoked  the 
national  hatred  by  his  tyranny,  was  solemnly  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  crown  by  his  perjuries  and  other  crimes.  Erik,  the 
eldest  son  of  Erik  Ejegod,  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and  he  again 
was  followed  by  another  Erik,  the  grandson  of  Erik  Ejegod,  sur- 
named  Lamm  (the  Lamb),  from  the  gentleness  of  his  character 
and  the  mildness  of  his  rule.  He  abdicated  the  throne  and 
retired  into  a  monastery  in  ]147.  On  the  termination  of  his 
pacific,  but  feeble  and  inglorious  reign,  the  kingdom  was  again 
convulsed  by  the  contentions  growing  out  of  the  choice  of  a 
successor  from  among  the  surviving  descendants  of  Svend  Estrith- 
son.  After  a  series  of  civil  wars  and  treacherous  murders, 
Valdemar  I.  son  of  Knut  Duke  of  Sleswig,  and  grandson  of 
King  Erik  Ejegod,  supplanted  all  his  rivals>  and  the  friend  of 
Absalon  became  sole  king  of  Denmark  in  1157*  He  died  in 
1182,  *'  lamented,"  says  the  Knytlingasaga  *'  by  all  Denmark, 
over  which  he  had  reigned  six  and  twenty  years,  and  fought  more 
than  eight  and  twenty  battles  in  the  heathen  land,  and  warred 

*  KnytliogBsaga,  kap.  79. 
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sgaiiuit  the  PagaiUi  to  the  glory  of  God's  church,  so  ioog  as  he 
lived."  (kap.  1«7.) 

The  introduction  of  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  iu 
Denmark,  had  been  constantly  resisted  by  the  people  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  Roman  Christianity  as  the  national  religion. 
The  attempt  to  enforce  their  exaction  had  cost  Knut  V.  his  life. 
A  grateful  clergy  had  rewarded  his  devotion  to  their  interests 
vitb  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  but  the  reluctance  of  the  peasantry, 
especially  in  Zealand  and  Scania,  to  submit  to  the  payment  of 
this  new  tribute  was  not  subdued.    Archbishop  Absadon  per- 
suaded Yaldemar  I.  to  enforce  the  collection  of  tithes  in  the 
province  of  Scania  by  force  of  arms.    The  natural  repugnance 
of  the  king  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects  in  any  case  was 
overcome  in  this  instance,  which  he  was  taught  to  consider  not 
only  as  a  culpable  disobedience  to  his  royal  authority,  but  an 
impious  resistance  to  the  will  of  heaven,  as  interpreted  by  its 
ministers  on  earth.    Absalon  himself  may  have  been,  to  a  certain 
degree,  influenced  by  a  conscientious  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
the  cause  he  supported.     But  he  acted  in  the  general  spirit  of 
the  sacerdotal  and  feudal  aristocracy  of  his  time ;  and  it  aeems 
probable  that  he  was  mainly  influenced  by  the  interests  of  the 
order  in  which  be  was  born,  and  of  which  he  had  become  the 
head*    Until  the  epoch  of  the  Valdemars,  the  Danish  peasant 
came  armed  into  the  national  assembly  of  the  *^  Lands-thing,'* 
and  exercised  his  political  rights  with  as  much  freedom  as  any 
noble  in  the  land.    The  aristocracy  of  the  heroic  or  Pagan  age 
was  patriarchal  in  its  character.  The  Jarls,  Haersers,  Hbfdingjar, 
and  pther  magnates  and  chieftains,  were  the  leaders  of  the  people 
in  war,  and  exercised  over  them   a  certain  degree  of  political 
influence  in  time  of  peace.    They  were  tkepontiffs  of  religion, 
but  not  a  separate  order  of  priesthood.    Their  relation  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  was  not  that  of  lord  and  vassal,  but  resembled 
rather  the  connection  of  patron  and  client;  if  indeed  its  tie  was 
so  strong  as  that  which  bound  the  Roman  plebeian  to  his  patrician 
protector.     This  independent  bearing  of  the  commons  offended 
the  growing  pride  of  the  higher  orders,  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  gradually  sunk  under  the  increasing  power  and  influence  of 
the   feudal  aristocracy   and  the   Romish  hierarchy.     The  free 
Danish  peasant  became  a  feudal  serf,  chained  to  the  soil  on  which 
he  grew,  in  which  abject  condition  he  remained  during  the  middle 
a^es,  and  never  emerged  from  it  until   the  last  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  codes  of  law  supposed  to  have  been  published  by  Yal- 
demar I.  for  Scania  and  Zealand,  have  been  recently  shown  to  be 
mere  private  re-compilations  of  the  ancient  customary  law  of  those 
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provinces,  made  without  the  saDction  of  any  public  authority. 
Tlie  fiuiie  of  Valdemar  II.,  as  a  legislator,  rests  on  a  more  solid 
foundation.  His  views  probably  extended  to  the  formation  of  a 
general  code  for  the  whole  kingdom ;  but  they  were  overruled  by 
the  invincible  attachment  of  the  people  of  Scania  and  Zealand  to 
their  local  customs  and  usages.  Beside  these  customary  or  un< 
written  laws,  the  retainers  of  the  king's  court,  or  witherh^gametm^ 
had  their  own  peculiar  code,  established  in  the  time  of  Canute  the 
Great,  by  which  they  were  judged  in  the  court  of  the  palace  by  a 
jury  of  their  fellows*  The  royal  guilds,  or  fraternities,  were  «Jso 
privileged  to  be  judged  by  their  own  by-laws.  The  cities  were 
already  endowed  with  municipal  privileges,  one  of  the  principal 
of  which  was  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king's  courts.  The  clergy  had  also  asserted  a  complete  exemp- 
tion from  the  secular  jurisdiction.  The  Roman  civil  law  had 
been  introduced  into  Denmark  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  others 
who  had  studied  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  the  confusion  pro- 
duced by  the  multitude  of  local  customs  and  royal  ordinances  was 
thus  increased  by  the  introduction  of  another  and  a  foreign  code. 
To  remedy  the  evils  flowing  from  this  confused  and  contradictory 
legislation,  Valdemar  convened  at  Vordingborg,  in  1240,  a  na- 
tional assembly  of  the  "  Dannehof,"  or  general  diet,  consisting 
of  the  princes,  prelates,  aud  other  great  men  of  the  kingdom. 
Here  was  promulgated  what  is  called  by  the  Danish  jurists  the 
Jutland  LaWf  but  which  was  ii^ended  as  a  uniform  code  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  was  received  in  Zealand  and  Scania  as  sup- 
plementary to  their  own  provincial  customs,  which  had  long  before 
been  reduced  to  a  written  text :  but  it  prevailed  for  several  cen- 
turies in  Jutland,  Fionia,  and  the  duchy  of  Sleswig,  and  though 
superseded  in  the  former  province  by  the  general  code  of  Chris- 
tian v.,  it  still  continues  to  form  a  part  of  the  law  now  subsistii^ 
in  the  duchy  of  Sleswig. 

The  Jutland  law  recognised  the  old  division  of  the  kingdom 
into  small  maritime  districts  for  military  defence,  and  for  the 
equipment  of  naval  expeditions  beyond  sea.  Each  of  these  terri- 
torial districts,  or  rather  its  principal  port,  was  called  Styreshavn, 
and  the  officer  to  whom  the  command  of  the  local  force  was  con- 
fided, St^rtsataBd*  Every  such  district  was  obliged  to  furnish  a 
barque  containing  twelve  rowers  and  the  steersman,  with  a  man- 
at-arma  and  archer.  These  formed  what  may  be  called  the  mari- 
time militia.  The  vessels  of  a  larger  size  were  built  and  equipped 
by  the  king  himself,  or  furnished  by  the  opulent  bishops  and  other 
magnates,  or  by  the  maritime  associations  at  Koskilde  and  other 
ports,  to  cruise  against  the  Wend  pirates.  The  landholders  of  the 
district,  possessing  Uuda  of  the  value  of  two  marcs  of  silver^  were 
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bound  to  furnish  one  man,  and  those  of  the  value  of  a  marc  of 
gold  eight  men,  for  the  equipment,  each  armed  with  a  helmet,  and 
furnished  with  thirty-six  arrows;  still  the  other  freemen  were 
compelled  to  serve  personally  in  rotation.  Freemen  capable  of 
bearing  arms  were  permitted  to  be  furnished  as  substitutes. 

The  origin  of  the  feudal  nobility  in  Denmark  is  commonly 
attributed  to  a  perversion  of  this  institution,  intended  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  kings  were  accustomed  to  grant 
permission  to  such  of  their  magnates  or  courtiers  as  they  wished 
to  favour,  to  erect  these  maritime  districts  into  hereditary  fiefs, 
eiempted  from  the  primitive  obligation  of  contributing  to  the 
equipment  of  a  naval  force.  The  feudal  nobles  thus  created  were 
called  Herremand*  This  peculiar  privilege  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  monasteries  and  prelates,  who,  with  their  vassals, 
were  in  like  manner  exempted  from  the  same  obligation.  The 
free  peasants,  who,  like  the  franklins  of  England,  were  ori|;inallv 
independent  landed  proprietors,  having  an  equal  voice  m  the 
public  assembly  or  "  lands-thing"  of  the  province  with  the  first 
nobles  in  the  land,  were  thus  compelled  to  seek  the  protection  of 
these  powerful  lords,  and  to  become  the  vassals  of  some  neigb- 
bouring  "  herremand,"  or  prelate,  or  convent.  The  provincial 
*'  lands-thing,''  in  which  the  kings  were  from  time  immemorial 
elected,  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  publicly  promulgated,  were 

Saduaily  superseded  by  the  general  national  parliament  of  tbe 
annehof,  Adel-thing,  or  Herredage :  the  latter  being  exclusively 
composed  of  the  princes,  prelates,  and  other  great  men  of  the 
kingdom.  The  free  peasantry  gradually  ceased  to  participate, 
whilst  the  butchers  had  not  yet  obtained  a  share,  in  political  power. 
The  constitution  of  the  state,  though  irregular,  fluctuating,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  undefined,  like  that  of  all  imperfectly  civilized  com- 
munities, was  rapidly  approaching  the  form  which  it  ultimately 
assumed,  that  of  a  feudal  and  sacerdotal  oligarchy.  The  authority 
of  the  kings,  indeed,  in  the  time  of  the  Valdemars,  still  continued 
very  considerable,  and  was  augmented  by  their  foreign  expeditions 
and  conquests,  and  by  the  attempts  they  made  to  establish  some- 
thing like  a  regular  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown.  Thus 
Valdemar  I.,  during  his  own  lifetime,  caused  his  son  Knut  VI.  to 
be  solemnly  crowned  and  associated  in  the  government.  Valde- 
mar II.  was  designated,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  Knut  VI. 
as  his  successor,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  assumed  the  crown 
without  any  formal  election.  Valdemar  II.  caused  his  eldest  son, 
Valdemar  III.,  and  on  the  decease  of  the  latter,  his  second  son, 
Erik,  to  be  crowned  and  declared  co-regents  during  his  lifetime. 
The  laws  newly  enacted  were  promulgated  by  the  king,  but  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  legislative 
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power,  was  unequivocally  acknowleged  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Jutland  law : 

'*  No  man  shall  (dare  to)  judge  against  (or  contrary  to)  the  laWj 
which  the  king  gives  (issues)  and  the  country  receives  (admits) ;  but 
according  to  that  law>  the  whole  land  is  to  be  judged  and  ruled. 

''  The  law  which  the  king  gives  and  the  country  receives,  he  (the 
king)  must  not  (cannot)  recall  nor  alter,  but  with  the  consent  of  the 
country,  unless  (the  king)  acts  (will  act)  openly  against  God." 

The  national  diet,  or  parliament,  was  convened  annually  at 
Wyborg,  and  during  the  recess  of  this  body  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  was  admmistered  by  the  king  with  the  advice  of  his 
council  (Kongens  Raad),  composed  of  the  great  officers  of  state  and 
other  magnates,  without  whose  consent  no  important  matter  could 
be  decided.  Justice  was  administered  in  all  secular  affairs  by  the 
popular  tribunal  of  the  "  lands-thing"  for  each  province,  and  the 
"  herreds-tbing"  for  the  smaller  districts  into  which  the  province 
was  divided  for  that  purpose.  The  cities  had  their  own  municipal 
courts  of  peculiar  jurisdiction,  called  the  "  by-thing,"  and  no 
burgher  could  be  impleaded  in  any  other  place*  The  local  tri- 
bunals of  the  herreds-thing  had  jurisdiction  of  small  offences  and 
civil  controversies,  with  an  appeal  to  the  lands-thing,  which  had 
original  cognizance  of  more  heinous  crimes,  such  as  murder, 
maiming,  and  all  other  cases  where  at  least  half  die  "  price/'  or 
were,  for  homicide  was  payable,  as  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  for  the 
oifence.  Valdemar  had  already  abolished  the  ordeal  yerrt  candentis 
in  Scania,  and  there  are  no  traces  in  the  Jutland  code  of  that  mode 
of  procedure,  or  of  trial  by  battle.  The  law  merely  required  the 
complainant  to  support  the  accusation  by  his  own  oath,  and  that 
of  his  compurgators,  or  by  evident  facts  manifesting  the  corpus 
deticii.  This  having  been  done,  the  trial  proceeded  before  certain 
jurors  called  Norvingerf  eicept  in  the  very  few  cases  where  the 
defendant  was  allowed  to  wage  his  law,  or  purge  himself  by  his 
own  oath,  and  the  testimony  of  a  certain  number  of  compurgators. 
These  jurors  were  selected  from  the  "  thing-msend,"  or  freemen 
of  the  vicinage  qualified  to  attend  the  herreds-thing,  a  majority  of 
whom  determined  the  verdict,  and  in  case  of  equal  division  of 
opinions,  other  jurors  were  added  from  the  next  adjoining  district. 
Beside  these  popular  juries,  there  were  other  inquests  held  in  the 
district,  by  the  king's  bailiffs,  assisted  by  sworn  interpreters  called 
Sandenutnde. 

Valdemar's  son,  Erik,  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his 
brother  Abel,  ( 1250),  who  caused  his  own  succession  to  be  con- 
firmed according  to  the  ancient  custom,  which  had  for  some  time 
fallen  into  disuse^  by  all  the  freemen  assembled  in  the  different 
provincial  lands*thing«  This  king  held  a  Danmkof  at  Rendsbui^, 
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where  the  old  law  of  the  kiDgdom  waa  renewed,  requiring  a  na- 
tional diet  to  be  convened  annually  at  Wyborg.  At  the  same 
Dannehof,  Abel's  eldest  son,  Valdemar,  who  wa9  then  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Paris,  was  designated  as  his  suceesaor,  to  the  exchn 
sion  of  the  king's  brother  Christopher,  who  claimed  the  crown  in 

C reference  to  his  brother's  children  under  the  **  old  law,"  which 
ad  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Svend  Estrithson. 
It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  interest  with  the 
nation,  and  to  secure  the  crown  for  himself  and  his  children, 
rather  than  from  any  enlarged  views  of  poKcy,  that  Abel  gave  at 
this  time  the  first  example  of  summoning  the  representatives  of 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  to  attetid  the  national  pariiaraent. 
From  this  period  they  became  indispensable  members,  at  least  of 
that  species  of  national  assembly  called  the  Ripdmge  or  Datme/u^, 
consisting  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm — the  clergy,  nobility, 
aind  commons.  The  latter  were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Herredase,  which  was  composed  of  the  nobles  and  prelates 
alone.  Municipal  corporations  had  existed  in  Denmark  from 
a  very  early  period.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  royal 
residence  and  episcopal  see  of  Riiskilde;  Ringsted,  also  for  a  long 
period  the  principal  residence  and  burial-place  of  the  Danish 
kings ;  and  Vertved,  the  seat  of  a  famous  monastery,  were  all 
possessed  of  extensive  municipal  privileges  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century.  Sleswigjs  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count given  to  King  Alfred  by  the  Norwegian  navigator  Other 
of  his  voyages,  as  an  important  commercial  town,  under  the 
name  of  Hoedeby.  After  the  conversion  of  the  kingdom  to 
Christianity,  it  became  a  bishop^s  see,  and  the  capital  of  South 
Jutland.  It  was  first  incorporated  by  Svend  Grathe  in  1156 
with  very  extensive  immunities,  entirely  exempting  the  burghers 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts,  as  well  as  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribunal  of  the  Lands-thing.  This  monarch  had  proba- 
bly become  acquainted,  by  his  frequent  intercourse  with  Germany, 
with  the  organization  of  municipal  corporations  in  the  empire. 
The  charter  granted  by  him  to  Sleswig  subsequently  became  a 
model  for  this  species  of  institution.  The  augmentation  of  the 
royal  revenues  seems  to  have  beeii  the  principal  motive  which  in- 
duced the  Danish  monarchs  to  create  these  privileged  bodies.  The 
admission  of  their  deputies  to  a  seat  in  the  national  council,  was  a 
germ  of  political  freedom  which  possibly  might  have  ripened  in  a 
more  propitious  soil  into  a  House  of  Commons,  the  safe  diepositoiy 
of  the  public  liberties.  But  if  this  institution  was  really  designed 
with  the  long-sighted  view  of  creating  an  effectual  check  to  the 
overgrown  power,  wealth,  and  influence  of  tlie  nobility  and 
clergy,  it  proved  in  the  result  wholly  inadequate  for  such  a  piir* 
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pose*  The  true  national  commons  were  the  free  peasants,  the 
eultivatDrs  and  proprieton  of  the  soil,  who  were  now  rapidly 
sinking  under  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  feudal  and  sacer- 
dotal oligarchy,  whose  galling  yoke  soon  became  equally  oppres- 
sive both  to  king  and  people.  In  1282,  the  nobles  assembled  in 
a  diet  at  Wyborg,  wrested  from  King  Erik  Glippinga  formal  act, 
defining  their  privileges  and  the  limits  of  the  royal  authority,  that 
served  as  a  model  of  the  capitulations  (Haandfoestning)  which 
the  subsequent  Danish  monarchs  were  compelled  to  sign  at  the 
time  of  their  coronation.  By  the  eapttutation  signed  by  Chris- 
topher 11^  on  his  election  by  the  diet  at  Vyborg,  it  was  declared 
that  the  bishops  and  all  other  members  of  holy  church  should 
freely  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties,  property  and  vassals,  as 
formerly  enjoyed  by  them,  and  should  be  entirely  exempt  from 
(axee  and  the  secular  jurisdiction.  That  no  ecclesiastical  person 
should  be  arrested,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  goods,  without  the 
Pope's  bull,  if  a  bishop,  and  if  an  inferior  clerk,  by  the  regular 
sentence  of  his  canonical  judge :  that  the  lords  (milites  et 
annigeri)  should  have  a  feudal  jurisdiction  over  their  vassals  to 
the  extent  of  a  fine  of  three  or  four  marks,  according  to  the 
local  custom  of  each  province:  that  they  should  not  be  con« 
strained  to  bear  arms  without  the  kingdom  against  their  will;  and 
if  taken  prisoners  in  war  the  king  should  ransom  them  within  the 
year :  that  the  king  should  not  make  war  without  the  adrice  and 
consent  of  the  prelates  and  best  men  of  the  kingdom  (meiiores 
regni):  that  no  German  foreigner  should  be  capable  of  receiving 
a  grant  of  lands,  fiefs,  or  office  in  the  kingdom :  that  all  the 
royal  castles  in  North  Jutland  should  be  demolished,  except 
Ribe,  KoM,  and  Scanderborg.  Ncmt  were  the  rights  of  the 
commons  entirely  neglected  in  this  great  charter.  It  provided 
that  the  burghers  should  enjoy  their  free  trade,  and  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  new  toll  or  tax  without  the  consent  of  the  diet: 
that  the  merchants  should  be  repaid  the  sums  borrowed  of  them 
by  the  king  or  his  baiUffii ;  that  the  free  peasants  should  be  sub- 
ject to  no  tax  or  ebryie,  contrary  to  the  established  laws  and 
customs :  that  a  parliament  (parliamentum)  should  be  held  an- 
nually at  Wyborg:  King  Valdemar's  taw  should  be  confirmed^ 
and  not  be  subject  to  altecatioa  but  by  the  advice  of  the  **  dis- 
creet men"  of  the  kingdom.  No  man  should  be  cited,  iu  the 
first  instance,  before  the  king's  court,  but  first  before  the  Herreth- 
thing  of  bis  own  bailiwick,  aud  then  by  appeal  before  the  JLafidsr 
thing  of  the  province  in  the  king's  presence,  and  if  the  party  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  second  judgment,  before  the  Uannehrff 
Adels'thing,  or  *'  general  parliament"  (parliamentum  generale)  of 
the  kingdom.    No  man  should  be  imprisoned  or  deprived  of 
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life  or  property  widiout  public  trial  and  conviction*  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.  All  the  new  taxes  and  impositions  as  esta- 
blished since  the  death  of  King  Valdeniar  should  be  abolished. 
That  the  plunder  of  ship-wrecked  vessels  should  be  punished, 
and  that  no  new  law  should  be  made,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  whole  kingdom  in  a  general  parliament,  in  which  alone  it 
should  be  lawful  for  the  king  to  alter,  take  from,  or  add  to  the 
above  articles  by  the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  "  best  men'-'  of  the 
kingdom. 

Art.  VI. — Petition  de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Lyon,  a  la 

Chambre  de  Deputes  de  la  France, 

Whbn  commencing,  in  our  ninth  volume,*  our  disquisitions  upon 
*'  Reciprocity  and  Free  Trade,"  we  observed  that  the  Govern- 
ments, both  of  England  and  of  France,  were  more  inclined  to 
take  oflf  restrictions  than  the  people  to  be  set  free  from  them. 
The  petition  with  which  we  head  this  article,  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  commercial  interest  at  Lyons,  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  shows  that  even  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade,  at  the 
very  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture  itself  in  France,  are  now  espous- 
ing the  principles  for  which  we  have  humbly  contended,  and  upon 
which  our  rulers,  both  Whigs  and  Tories,t  have,  for  some  years, 
begun  to  legislate.  Though  it  be  somewhat  in  contradiction  of 
our  own  estimate  of  public  opinion  in  France,  we  are  truly  glad 
to  be  enabled  to  adopt  this  documeut  as  the  title  of  our  renewed 
inquiry. 

In  our  last  volume^  we  laid  down  the  principle  of  Freedom  in 
Trade.  Not  relying  upon  the  dogmas  of  political  economy,  or 
attempting  to  prove  that,  by  any  system  of  commercial  legisla- 
tion, the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be  augmented,  we  ai^ued 
for  non-interference,  upon  the  general  right  of  every  man  to  do 
what  he  wills  with  his  own  property.  For  a  legislature,  we  have 
contended,  to  teach  men  how  to  be  happy,  or  rich,  is  an  attempt, 
presumptuous,  oppressive,  and  vain.  We  have  admitted,^  that 
the  general  safety  against  foreign  enemies,  which  is  the  peculiar 

•  Page  261. 
'  t  '*  Free  Trmde "  hss  never  properly  become  a  qotestlon  of  party  polltict  in  tfati 
Goontry.  It  hat  found  adYocatet  as  well  as  adrenaries  in  the  ranks  or  both  parties; 
nor  have  the  same  men  always  maintained  the  same  opinions.  The  recent  relaxations 
in  our  commercial  system  have  commenced  and  been  effected,  ouite  as  much,  to  say 
the  least,  by  Tories  as  by  Wbigs;  nor  did  a  single  measureof  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Board  of  Trade  fiimish  ground  of  oppoaition  to  the  then  Whig  ninority.  In  the  Silk 
Committee  of  last  session,  the  advocates  of  ret triction  were,  for  the  most  part.  Whig), 
and  they  vroold  have  had  an  ultimate  majority,  but  for  the  exertions  of  one,  who,  by 
his  own  avowal,  *'  clings  to  the  name  of  Tory.'' 

t  Vol,  X.  p.  <8.  $  Vol.  ix.  p.  S76. 
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trust  of  the  goverament,  may  constitute  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
but  we  have  shown  that  no  such  exception  is  necessary  now ;  or, 
at.  least,  no  exception  beyond  the  existing  laws.  We  have  ad« 
mitted,*  that  the  subsistence  of  the  people  might  reasonably 
constitute  another  exception ;  but  we  have  as  yet  given  no  opi- 
nion, as  to  the  necessity  and  sufficiency  of  the  present  laws  re*, 
garding  the  food  of  man.  These  two .  we  hold  to  be  the  only 
permanent  exceptions  admissible. 

The  object,  according  to  us,  of  a  goyernmenti  ought  to  be,  to 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  freedom  as  clearly  as  these  two  ad- 
mitted cases  of  exception  will  permit;  and  to  take  care  that  they 
operate  neither  more  extensively,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than 
their  legitimate  purpose  requires.  The  government  in  an  old 
country  has  no  duty  different  from  that  of  the  government  of  a 
new  community;  except  in  as  far  as  former  departures  from  a  just 
principle  may  have  placed  the  interests  of  certain  individuals,  or 
classes,  at  variance  with  the  common  right  and  the  common  good. 
It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  restore  the  lost  right :  dealing, 
however,  very  tenderly  with  the  interests  of  those  who  have  flou- 
rished under  a  system  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  rendering,  on 
their  account,  the  transition  from  wrong  to  right  very  gradual, 
but  always  moving  onward  until  the  right  shall  have  been  com- 
pletely restored. 

We  have  given  a  history  of  the  proceedings  of  our  govern- 
ments since  1820,  having  this  transition  in  view;  and  we  will  in 
this  article  consider,  whether  it  has  been  efifected  prudently,  and 
what  have  been  the  results  of  the  new  measures ;  in  regard  as 
well  to  particular  interests,  as  to  the  general  prosperity. 

Subsequently  to  our  last  publication,  free  trade  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  has 
been  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  manufacture 
more  particularly  affected  by  the  new  measures.  We  rejoice  at 
having  thus  something  to  work  upon. 

Mr.  Robinsoui  of  Worcester,  brought  the  general  subject 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  Mayt  last,  when  he  presented 
a  very  elaborate  petition  from  that  city.  This  manifesto  is  full 
of  general  assertions  and  speculations,  but  is  not  only  without 
one  fact,  but  without  any  specific  allegation  of  injury.  The 
petitioners  even  start  with  a  mistatement,  of  no  great  importance, 
but  illustrative  of  their  laxity  of  assertion.  **  The  ancient  Statutes 
for  the  protection  of  Trade  and  Manufactures  have  been  re* 
pealed  or  rendered  null  by  late  Statutes,  enacted  more  especially, 
{as  is  therein  recited)  for  the .  extension  of  Freedom  of  Trade.'' 

•  VoL  Ix;  p.  176.  t  Miy  «fd.  Part.  Deb.  xil.  1«77. 
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There  in  tiot  one  word  of  this  recital^  in  any  of  the  acts  which 
repeal  prohibitions  or  lower  the  duties  on  importation !  It  was 
not  to  be  expected^  that  persons  who  had  not  read  the  acts  of 
which  they  complained^  should  be  prepared  to  describe  the  altera- 
tions  which  they  desired.  The  petitioners  accordingly  content 
diemselves  with  a  prayer  for  inquiry,  "  1st.  Whedier  the  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  the  country  have  not  gradually  been 
declining  since  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  the  Free 
Trade  System :  and  2dly.  Whether  the  re-enactment  of  the  whole 
or  some  part  of  these  wholesome  and  patriotic  Statutes  under 
which  the  British  People  enjoyed  unrivalled  prosperity,  is  not 
necessary  for  the  revival  of  Trade/' 

The  first  question  we  resolve  in  the  negative ;  we  shall  soon 
ahoW)  that,  since  these  **  ancient  Statutes  "  have  been  repealed, 
more  British  goods  have  been  exported,  and  more  foreign  goods 
imported;  and  more  voyages  performed  by  British  ships. 

Ai  to  the  unrivalled  prosperity  which  we  have  lost,  the  ques- 
tion is,  when  was  it  enjoyed  i  Unless  it  were  in  the  period  imme<* 
diately  preceding  the  change  of  system,  it  furnishes  no  argument. 
No  comparative  statement  is  available,  unless  it  shows  that  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  world,  some  years  after  the  peace, 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  kingdom  were  in  a  state  of 
progressive  extension;  and  that  since  these  changes  they  have 
declined.  Yet  it  is  notorious,  and  it  is  part  of  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Robinson  himself,  that  between  1815  and  1825,  there  were 
aggravated  symptoms  of  distress  among  the  whole  trading  com«» 
munity.* 

We  do  not  deny,  that  in  judging  of  the  wisdom  of  the  change 
of  system  which  has  been  effected,  it  is  fair  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  whole  state  of  the  country,  before  the  change  and  after  it : 
a  falling  off  in  the  extent  or  profitableness  of  our  trade,  or  nranu- 
facture8>  would  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  recent  policy  had 
been  erroneous ;  but  it  would  put  the  advocates  of  that  policy  upon 
the  defensive,  and  require  them  either  to  shew  that  the  new  mea- 
sures could  not  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  evil,  or  to  state  other 
causes,  to  which  there  is  a  reasonable  ground  for  ascribing  it. 
But  as  many  great  effects  spring  from  causes  which  human  wis- 
dom cannot  certainly  discover,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  a 
failure,  even  in  both  these  points,  would  justify  a  condemnation 
of  the  new  policy ;  atinost,  its  authors  must  submit  to  the  chaise 
of  having  tried  an  experianent  with  doubtful  success.  It  will  i>e 
found,  that  this  reservation  is  not  necessary  to  the  justification  of 
the  measures;  but  we  wish  to  state,  fairly  and  fully,  all  the  points 
of  the  case. 

•  Pftri.  Deb.  xii.  1J88«. 
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W«  sball  Bh6\f  tkat  the  Foreign  trade  of  this  couotiyy  that  is,  the 
number  and  extent  of  k§  transactions  of  purchase  and  sale  vrith 
the  other  countries  of  the  worlds  has  not  declined  since  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  new  system*  There  is  not  a  single  point  of 
▼lew,  in  which  it  can  be  presented^  without  exhibiting  the  symp* 
toms  of  enlargement* 

There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  exact  limitation  of  the  pe- 
riods which  we  are  to  compare,  but  no  way  of  stating  the  ac* 
counts  of  imports  and  exports,  or  of  shipping  employed,  will  gite 
a  result  otherwise  than  favourable  to  the  latest  period.  And  the 
most  recent  year,  1831,  is  the  largest,  as  to  the  extent  of  com<* 
mercial  transactions,  of  any  which  can  be  found ;  not  only  in  the 
periods  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  the  change,  but, 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

We  will  now  state^  on  the  same  averages  as  in  our  former  ar* 
tide,*  the  oflkial  value  of  the  imports  of  Foreign  merchandize 
into  die  United  Kingdom  :t 

In  1821-2-3, £  J  32,381,000 

In  1824-5-6, 39,810,000 

In  1827-8-9, 44,632,000 

In  1830-1,  47,979,000  ( 

There  thus  appears  an  increase  in  the  imports^  as  indicated  by 
these  official  rates,  of  not  less  than  „£  15,598,000  between  the  first 
period  and  the  last,  or»  if  we  take  the  latest  year,  «f  17»33£,000. 


•  Vol.  IX.  p.  J7a. 

t  In  lMs»  tod  m  all  aimiUr  accovnU,  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
cousidered  u  a  country  trade,  and  b  not  included.  The  tmde  betireen  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  and  the  British  or  Channel  Islands,  that  is,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aidemey, 
Sark,  and  Man*  is  considered  os  a  trade  with  a  foreign  country,  and  is  tlierelbre  in* 
eluded  In  thh  account. 

X  TheM  are  the  "  official"  Talnes ;  there  is  no  other  method  of  stating  a  total  of  se- 
parate  tftidca ;  an  account  of  guantUiu  can  be  given,  bat  it  b  obvious  that  these  can- 
not be  added  toother.  There  are  not  the  means  of  giving  the  actual  cost,  or  sale 
value,  of  imports ;  and  even  could  they  be  given,  they  wouM  not  afford  the  means  of 
a  comparison  of  quantities, — the  thing  here  desired.  The  accounts  of  official  value, 
defective  ms  they  are  for  many  purposes,  afford  decidedly  the  nearest  approximation  to 
an  aeoafttto  account  of,  the  comparative  crtait  of  traflic  at  different  periods*  It  has 
been  said,  that  these  official  values  are  not  even  to  be  relied  upon  for  comparison,  be< 
cause,  io  one  account,  an  over-rated  article  may  predominate,  in  another,  one  that  is 
under-rated.  Therefore,  they  do  not  answer  for  ascertaining  the  present  relative  value 
flC  eor  tnde  with  two  several  conntries ;  but,  where  no  considerable  change  haa  taken 
place  in  the  articles  composing  the  account,  that  is,  for  trade  with  any  particular  coun- 
Ujt  at  pnrticalar  periods,  or  for  the  general  account  of  trade  in  this  country,  they  are 
tolerably  accurate ;  the  more  so,  if  t£e  period  of  time  is  no^  extensive,  and  it  is  known 
tiiat  there  hat  been  no  material  alteration  in  the  course  o{  trade.    Still,  wherever  we 

D,  we  shall  state  actual  quantities. 

§  We  have  stated  the  average,  but  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  latter  year : 

1850, £46,945,000 

1851«        •        «        •        »        •        .  49,713*000 

These  sums  are  taken  from  the  Annual  classed  accounts. 
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This  statement  proves,  that  we  have  imported  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  foreign  goods,  a  fact  from  which  may  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred an  enlai^ement  of  (he  means  of  purchase  possessed  by 
(he  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  an  enlarged  use  of  commo- 
dities ; — undoubted  symptoms  of  prosperity. 

But,  it  may  be  answered,  Ho.  Your  statement  is  only  the 
proof  of  die  very  evil  of  which  the  opponents  of  the  new  system 
complain.  We  are  deluged  with  foreign  commodities,  to  the  ex< 
tinction  of  our  produce  and  manufactures. 

Now,  putting  aside  for  the  present,  the  doctrine,  which  teaches 
(hat  there  can  be  no  importation  without  an  exportation,  corre- 
sponding not  only  in  value,  but  in  the  employment  which  it  affords, 
let  us  inquire  how  far  these  importations  can  have  interfered  with 
our  Dative  industry.  In  what  proportions  have  they  consisted  of 
foreign  manufactures,  or  of  articles  which  are  also  produced  tn 
this  country.  In  what  proportion  of  the  materials  of  our  own 
manufactures,  and  of  articles  of  foreign  luxury ;  nor  is  it  imma-> 
terial  to  inquire  how  much  of  this  increased  importation  from 
abroad  has  consisted  of  the  produce  of  our  own  possessions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  these  distinctions  with  accuracy ;  but 
the  following  classified  statement  of  the  increase  between  the 
first  and  last  period  of  importations  into  Great  Britain,  will 
afford  an  approximation.* 

Raw  materials   of  our  manD&ctnrei,  including  £ 

dye  (tufii,  &c 6,807,000 

Fruits,  ipices,  tea,  sugar,  and  vsrioni  coDiumable 

Bilicln  not  grown  here 2,47.'>,000 

Com,  grain,  rocal,  and  flour 3,828,000 

'^Agricultural  produce  (other  than  corn,)  such  at 

19  produced  here SSS.OOO 

Metals 223,000 

{Foreign  mannfactaret 552,000 

Articles  not  specified '792,000 

15,262,000 
Deduct  decreaiQ  on  Umber 1000 

Totid  increase     15.261,000 
We  have  not  the  materials  of  an  account,  showing  the  proper- 

mt  Britain  only,  bengto  there 
fereoce  wonM  not  be  conndrr- 
lillicHU  uti  m  bilf,  onlj  ■boat 
hicS  J  to  Great  Britain  tint  the 

Imoit  cnlirel;  in  the  lilk  maou* 
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doil  iji  which  these  several  species  of  imports  came  from  our  own 
colonies  and  from  foreign  countries ;  but  it  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally, that  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the  whole  is  either  the 
produce  of  British  possessions,  or  imported  from  them. 

It  thus  appears^  that  of  the  increased  importation,  about  one- 
thirtieth  consists  of  foreign  manufactures,  while  almost  one-half 
consists  in  the  means  of  supporting  our  own  manufactures.  Are 
not  these  facts  nearly  enough  to  negative  any  allegation  of  the 
injurious  effect  of  foreign  importation,  as  facilitated  by  the  new 
measures,  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Great  Britain  i  It 
may  be  true,  and  into  this  we  shall  presently  inquire,  that  parti* 
cular  branches  have  suffered,,  but  the  general  effect  is  undeni- 
ably favourable. 

There  has  been  an  enlarged  importation  of  metals^  so  slight  as 
to  make  it  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  are  in  great 
part  materials  for  manufacture.  -     * 

The  laws  affecting  the  importation  of  timber  have  been  but 
slightly  relaxed  ;  they  constitute,  confessedly,  a  great  boon  to  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  complaining  interests — the  ship-owners. 
The  diminished  importation  consists  in  the  timber  of  foreign 
Europe.*  This  is  with  us  no  subject  of  congratulation:  we 
would  willingly  obtain  this  necessary  article  from  the  nearest 
countries  ;  but  it  shows  that  neither  the  timber  grower^  nor  the 
colonist,  has  a  right  to  complain  of  the  new  measures. 

The  remainder  of  the  increase  (exclusively  of  articles  so  incon- 
siderable as  not  to  be  specified)  consists  in  articles  of  luxury,  and 
almost  of  necessity,  peculiar  to  foreign  countries,t  or  to  our 
colonies. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  these  accounts  give  the  whole  amount 
of  importation,  whether  for  re-exportation,  or  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  and  this,  for  elucidating  the  state  of  our  foreign  trade, 
is  correct.  In  estimating  the  effect  produced  upon  our  own  ma- 
nufactures and  native  industry,  or  for  an  indication  of  our  pros- 
perity, it  would  be  right 'to  give  the  extent  of  commodities  re- 
tained for  home  consumption.  We  have  no  means  of  giving  this 
in  value,  official  or  real,  as  to  the  total  amount.  We  shall  pre- 
sently state  it,  as  to  the  particular  articles  affected  by  the  new 
measures ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  increased 
imports  have  been  retained  for  home  consumption,  because  the 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported  has  not  increased  in  the 


•  See  Par.  Paper,  No.  SCO  of  1827,  and  No.  464  of  ISOJ. 

t  The  principiil  increase  is  in  wines,  tea,  sugar,  molasses,  and  olive  oil. 
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same  degree.*  And  the  following  statement  will  show  how 
largely  the  materials  of  our  manufactures  have  increased. 

Imported  for  Home  Consumption.  1B91-9-3.  1830-1. 

ibk  lbs. 

Cotton  wool  ,    .    ,    •    ,    156,973,000  274,942,000 

Raw  and  waste  silk      .    .        2,044,000  4,027,000 

Sbeeps'wool      ....      17,003,000  30,935,000t 

It  would  be  contraiy  to  all  probability,  it  may  be  said  to  pos- 
•ibility,  that  the  considerable  increase  of  importation  which  has 
been  here  stated  should  not  have  been  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease alao  of  exportation.  Accordingly,  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 

In  1821-2-3 £42,950,000 

In  1824*5-6 45,611,000 

^     In  1887-8-9 53,743,000 

In  1830-1  60,912»000t; 

These  are,  as  before,  the  official  rates,  indicating  the  quantity ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  last  period  exceeds  the  first  by  1 7,96S,000/. ; 
— ao  increase  more  than  40  per  cent.  This  increase  is  thus  ap- 
portioned :*•« 

Cotton  manufaciuros  and  yams      .    .  £14,536,000 

Linen  manufactures 864,000 

Woollen  manufacturas 208,000 

Metal  mannfacUiros 1,600,000 

Vartotts    other   manufactures    and )  *g^  qq^ 

articles  of  produce  .....  j  ^ 

Total  increase     .    .    .     I7,992,000§ 

From  this  table,  it  appears  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase  has  been  in  the  cotton  manufactures,  but  it  is  found  also 
in  all  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture. 

For  our  present  purpose^  however,  it  is  indifferent,  whether  the 
increase  has  occurred  in  one  branch  or  another;  it  it  quite  clear 
that,  under  tbe  new  system,  foreign  trade  has  been  extended ; 
and  that  there  has  been  exported  to  foreign  countries  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  British  industry. 


i^^w  I         ^^tmrn-^m  —      ■■■■■ 


*  See  p.  147,  jMMt, 

t  We  believe  that  the  accoant  from  which  this  itateinent  is  taken  has  not  been 
printed  ;  but  we  pledge  ourselves  for  its  aathentioity.  We  regret  inach  that  the  mode 
in  widch  the  aecoanis  of  trade  were,  until  lately,  rendered  to  Parliament,  has  made  it 
impossible  for  as  to  make  all  the  comparisons  which  are  desirable.  We  should  always 
wish  to  give  values  and  quantities  ;  if  we  give  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other» 
it  is  because  the  second  is  not  to  be  had. 

X  1830 61,140,000 

X 60,683,000 

$  There  ia  necessarily  a  difference  between  this  and  the  former  total,  which  included 
the  whole  United  Kingdom.    See  note  *,  in  p.  144. 
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The  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize  have  been  as 
follows,  in  official  value  :•*- 

United  Kingdom* 

In  1 82 1 -2-3       9,484,000 

In  1824^-6       9,815,000 

In  1827-8-9        10,133,000 

In  1830-1 9,647,000* 

Eihibiting  an  increase,  not  very  considerable,  in  the  last  period 
as  compared  with  the  first.  We  have  not  the  means  of  d»tin- 
guishing  the  foreign  from  the  colonial  produce^  but  a  large  por- 
tion is  undoubtedly  colonial. 

Now,  let  us  ask^  is  it  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
British  industry  has  thriven  under  the  new  system,  unless  we 
iuppose  that,  while  we  have  exported  more  largely  to  foreign 
countries,  our  own  consumption  has  been  diminished,  or  has  been 
supplied  by  foreigners^  In  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  there 
any  probability. 

As  to  the  latter,  it  has  already  been  seen,  that  the  principal 
increase  of  importation  has  been  in  raw  materials,  or  in  produce 
with  which  we  have  no  competition. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  an  extension  of  foreign  trade,  ac 
companied  by  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  a  fall' of  prices,  should 
have  been  attended  by  a  diminution  of  domestic  consumption ; 
but  if  such  diminution  were  shown,  it  would  avail  nought  m  this 
discussion,  unless  connected  with  the  new  measures. 

But  one  of  the  favourite  allegations  of  those  who  impugn  the 
late  measures  is,  that  all  the  statements  of  increased  trade  are 
composed  of  imaginary  values ;  and  that,  althoueh  the  quantity 
of  commodities  may  have  been  greater,  the  value  has  been  less. 

We  presume  that  it  is  not  intended  to  apply  this  observation 
10  the  shape  of  complaint  to  the  imports;  it  can  scarcely  be 
lamented  that  our  manufacturers  should  obtain  more  easily  their 
raw  materials ;  or  even  that  such  foreign  luxuries  as  we  receive 
should  be  more  cheaply  purchased.  They  must  admit  that  the 
demand  for  them  is  an  indication  of  prosperity.  The  opponents 
of  free  trade  are  very  hostile  to  the  maxim  which  prescribes  cheap 
purchases  and  dear  sales ;  yet  they  appear  to  think  it  possible  to 
attain  that  end,  in  a  degree  to  which  we  think  it  hopeless.  They 
complain  of  the  cheapness  of  their  sales,  without  perceiving  that 
the  cheapness  of  their  purchases,  of  which  they  do  not  complain, 
is  probably  owing  to  the  same  causes. 

The  complaint  regards  the  exports ;  and  as  the  custom-house 
bodis  supply  an  account  of  the  *'  real  or  declared  value'*  of  these. 


■*■ 


1830  ....         8,550,000 

— 1  ....       10,745,000 

1.2 
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a  value,  which.  If  perhaps  not  precisely  the  true  price  obtained,  ap- 
proaches it  more  nearly  than  the  official  values,  these  are  referred 
to  in  proof  of  the  substantial   diminution,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  augmentation,  of  our  exports. 
The  following,  then,  is  a  table  of  declared  values  : — 

Exported.  1821.2-3.  18S0-1.  Difference. 

Cotton  manufactures  and  yam  .  16,568,000  18,259,000     1,691,000 

Linen  manufactures    ....  2,089»000  2,113,000         24,000 

Woollen  manufactures     .     .     .  6,194,000  5, 11 6,000  [*  1,078,000] 

Metal  roanufactares    ....  2,971,000  3,873,000       902,000 

Varioas    other    manufactures)     »r  fAo  ntui      Tomnnn  ^o  aaa 

and  articles  of  produce  .     .}     ^^''^2,000      7,810,000  68,000 

£35,564,000    37,171,000    2,685,000 
^Deduct  decrease  on  woollens 1,078,000 


Net  increase  of  exports  according  to  their  value    .      £1,607,000 

Assuredly,  the  comparison  of  these  declared  values  brings  us 
to  a  different  result  from  that  which  is  deduced  from  the  official 
valuation.  It  appears  that  in  the  manufactures  of  woollens  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  official  value,  indicating  the  quantity, 
attended  by  a  diminution  of  the  declared  value,  which  indicates 
the  price.  In  the  manufactures  of  cottons,  linens,  metals,  and 
others,  there  has  been  an  increase  according  to  both  modes  of 
valuation,  but  one,  which  is  very  inconsiderable,  of  declared  value. 
In  these,  and  especially  in  the  very  important  manufacture  of 
cotton,  though  the  proportion  of  the  real  to  the  official  value 
evinces  a  fall  in  the  price,  the  augmentation  of  quantity  has  been 
so  great  as  to  occasion  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  whole 
exportation. 

We  have  thus  shown,  what  has  happened  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  freer  system  of  importation.  Let  us  now  consider  what 
would  have  happened,  if  no  such  change  had  been  made.  We 
have  a  right  to  put  an  extreme  case.  Let  prohibition,  or  prohi- 
bitory duties,  have  been  applied  to  all  manufactures.  In  such  a 
case,  we  should  have  prevented  the  importation  of  any  foreign 
manufactures,  amounting,  as  they  now  do,  to  about  one-thirty* 
eighth  of  our  whole  import.  Or,  if,  instead  of  prohibiting  all, 
we  had  left  the  law  as  it  stood,  we  should  have  prevented  the 
import  of  that  increased  quantity  of  foreign  manufactures,  which 
has  raised  their  proportion  to  the  whole  import  from  a  forty-ninth 
to  a  thirty*eighth.t    Will  any  practical  man  say  sincerely,  that, 

t  We  do  not  use  oar  accoants  in  this  argument,  because  we  are  aware  that  the 
official  values,  however  useful  in  comparing  the  imports  of  particular  periods,  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon  in  comparing  imports  and  exports. 
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in  either  case,  our  exports  would  have  been  precisely  such  as  they 
have  been?  When  it  is  denied,  that  every  import  must  have  a 
corresponding  export,  is  it  intended  to  say,  that  there  is  no  con* 
nection  between  the  two  transactions ;  that  the  one  does  in  no 
degree  influence  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Robinson's  constituents  undertake  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
the  argument,  that  "  in  purchasing  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries  we  occasion  the  sale  of  an  equal  amount  of  our  own.*' 
If  we  understand  it,  their  reasoning  is  this : — the  nations  that 
buy  our  manufactures,  are  nations  of  small  population,  without 
manufactures  of  their  own ;  they  must  buy  the  manufactures  of 
other  states ;  but  we,  in  purchasing  foreign  manufactures,  save 
some  part  of  the  prices  to  our  consumers,  but  "  deprive  our  own 
trade  and  industry  of  the  whole  of  the  price."  What  we  pay 
for  foreign  manufactures  pays  the  wages  of  their  labourers.  They 
spend  it  in  subsistence,  not  in  our  manufactures  : — If,  possibly, 
those  to  whom  it  "  passes  from  them,  spend  it  on  our  manufactures, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  there  would,  at  least,  have  been  as 
much  so  spent  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands  this  money  must  have 
come,  after  forming  the  wages  of  British  labourers.  Thus,  the  free 
trade  system,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  economists,  is  a  simple 
transfer  of  so  much  money  from  British  to  foreign  labourers/'* 

We  should,  in  any  case,  they  mean,  export  our  goods  to  the 
countries  which  have  no  manufactures,  as  we  do  now.  And 
although  the  price  of  those  which  we  purchase  of  the  manufac- 
turing countries,  does  occasion  the  purchase  of  our  goods,  by 
some  persons  either  in  those  countries,  or  in  others  with  which 
they  trade,  still  that  is  no  additional  purchase,  because  similar 
purchases  would  have  been  made,  in  England,  with  the  price  of 
the  English  goods  which  would  have  been  manufactured,  instead 
of  the  foreign  goods  purchased. 

The  whole  argument  on  our  side  is  here  conceded.  AH  that 
is  contended  for  is,  that  no  foreign  manufacture  is  purchased, 
except  by  British  manufactures  exported;  and,  therefore,  that 
foreign  importation  cannot,  on  the  whole,  diminish  the  quantity 
of  British  manufactures  made,  or  of  the  employment  afibrded 
to  British  industry.  The  deduction  which  the  petitioners  draw, 
by  their  simple  thus,  is  quite  unwarranted,  as  applicable  to  the 
position  which  it  is  intended  to  overturn.  It  is  not  denied  by  us, 
that  in  a  particular  manufacture,  silk  for  instance,  there  may  be  a 
transfer  from  British  to  foreign  workmen ;  but  there  is  no  dimi* 
nution  upon  the  whole  of  our  manufactures,  because  the  French 
silks  are  paid  for,  mediately  or  immediately,  in  English  hardware, 

*  Worcester  petitioo.    Pari.  Deb.  XU.  p.  tt78. 
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(for  instance),  which  hardware  is  wrought  with  that  view,  and  in 
addition  to  what  is  made  for  English  consumption.  The  transfer, 
therefore,  is  from  the  Englishman,  who  works  upon  an  inferior 
and  struggling  manufacture,  to  one  who  makes  the  best  of  goods. 
This  transfer  is  so  obviously  desirable  as  to  make  it  scarcely 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  qualifications  which  were  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  doctrine  of  equivalent  exports.* 

Mr*  Robinson  did  not  very  stoutly  support  the  argument  of  his 
constituents  in  respect  of  equivalent  exports  : — but  he  fully 
espoused  their  ideas  on  the  favourite  topic  of  reciprocity.  Indeed, 
he  has  generally  put  his  hostility  to  the  late  measures  upon  the 
want  of  reciprocity  alone. 

The  London  merchants  admit  in  their  petition,  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  politic  to  regulate  the  duties  on  particular  articles 
with  some  reference  to  the  conduct  of  particular  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  promise  to  tax^  heavily  or  lightly,  a  foreign  production, 
may  be  used  as  a  weapon  in  diplomacy. 

We  admit  that  we  may  possibly  procure  a  relaxation  of  the 
French  tariff,  by  maintaining  the  strictness  of  our  own.  But  the 
relaxation  obtained  by  us,  and  that  which  we  give  in  exchange, 
will  not  affect  the  same  interest.  The  country  at  large  may  gain, 
but  not  the  complaining  individuals.f 

The  Worcester  petitioners  simply  urge,  that  reciprocity  never 
will  exist,  because  it  is  against  the  interests  of  other  nations  to 
import  our  manufactures.  If  this  be  really  so,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  argument  for  making  the  admission  of  foreign  goods  the 
subject  of  negociation.  If  we  can  never  hope  to  persuade 
France  to  take  our  razors,  we  may  as  well  avail  ourselves  of  her 
silks  and  wines  at  once. 

Mr<  Robinson,  who  is  a  fair  man,  and  always  intends  to  found 
his  arguments  upon  facts,  does  not  deny  that  our  trade  has  in* 
creased ;  but  he  says  that  the  increase  has  been  independent  of  our 
measures ;  and  that  there  has  been  none  with  those  countries  which 
are  pursuing  a  course  of  competition  with  England.  There  has 
been  none  with  France  ;  and  if  we  have  paid  her  by  our  manu- 
factures, it  has  been  by  "  a  forced  and  circuitous  export  to 
distant  markets."  The  corresponding  export  is  admitted ;  but 
it  is  forced  and  distant.  Forced  trade  is  a  common,  but  not  very 
luminous,  expression  in  these  controversies.  If  there  is  intended 
by  it,  an  export  at  bad  prices,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  an  argument 
only  applicable  to  an  occurrence  of  short  duration ;  a  trade  can- 
not be  forced  and  lasting.  Circuitousness  ought  to  furnish  no 
Objection,  to  an  advocate  for  the  Navigation  Laws  and  Timber 

*  VoKX.p«79ietieq«  t  Sm,  oo  tiib,  roK  x.  p«  8<^. 
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duties ;  nor  is  the  argument  very  consistent  with  the  allegation, 
that  the  increase  of  navigation  has  been  only  in  short  voyages* 

Continuing  the  error  which  we  formerly  exposed,  of  supposing 
that  Mr.  Huskisson  professed  to  have  made  reciprocal  arrange^* 
ments  of  trade  with  France  and  other  countries ;  Mr.  Robinson 
complains  of  the  disproportionate  amount  of  our  exports  to 
France  and  the  other  countries  with  which  we  have  treaties. 
Much  of  his  speech  was  occupied  upon  shipping.  His  results 
appear  to  differ  from  those  given  in  our  nmth  volume.  He 
selects,  arbitrarily,  the  year  1826.  Let  him  take,  as  we  do,  a 
fair  average  of  years  preceding  the  change,  and  he  will  cOme  to 
the  same  result.  Unquestionably,  we  have  brought  more  goods 
direct  from  France  than  we  have  sent  thither ;  but  he  is  mistaken 
io  asserting  that  our  exportation  of  British  goods  has  diminished. 
It  has  increased  from  256,000/.  to  427>000/.*  Either  amount  is 
trifling;  we  found  no  argument  upon  this  slight  augmentation, 
but  it  certainly  affords  none  gainst  us.  The  export  of  colonial 
goods  has  decreased,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  foreign  colonies.  To  Denmark,  and  to  Russia,  our  exports 
have  also  have  been  augmented. 

To  Prussia  there  has  been  a  slight  diminution  of  exports ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  a  very  fallacious  deduction  is  drawn  from  the  ac» 
counts  of  our  trade  with  any  one  of  the  several  states  of  the  great 
German  continent.  A  river,  of  which  the  mouth  is  in  one  countrjr, 
supplies  with  British  manufactures  several  others.  If,  upon  this 
pnociple,  we  take  "  Germany,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands,'^ 
we  shall  find  an  increase  of  export  of  no  less  than  2,385,000/.t 
or  taking  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  of  3,692,000/.  While 
all  this  is  taken  from  public  accounts,  it  is  really  almost  incredible 
that  any  person  should  talk  of  the  diminution  of  our  commerce 
with  the  countries  with  which  we  have  made  reciprocity  treaties, 
or  of  the  diminution  of  our  exports  to  those  countries  of  which 
we  have  admitted  the  manufactures  upon  easier  terms. 

We  have  already  analyzed  the  increase  of  our  imports  and 
exports  according  to  the  nature  of  the  articles ;  and  although  it 
is  really  not  necessary  for  our  purpose,  we  cannot  refrain  fronr 


*  From  18S3-4-5,  the  period  iromediately  precMling  the  tfctiy,  and  lh«  idialMioll 
v(  French  silks,  to  1850.  Mr.  Robinson  goes  back  to  1819,  whkb  is  Hot  tbc  Mf  COtn- 
parisoD)  and  b«  makes  no  distiiictioa  between  British  and  colonial  goodsi 

t  l8Sl*2-5.  18S0. 

iFr»m  37«  9f  1S«6.)        (.Pnm  46t  ^  f SSIJ 

Oermanj  £8,378,000  £lO,f08.000 

Netherlands  3,93i,000  4,631,000 

Prussia  779,000  635,000 


£13,089,000  £15,474,000 
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presenting  a  similar  analysis,  distinguishing  the  parts  of  the 
world  with  which  this  augmented  traflSc  has  occurred.^ 

We  regret  much  that  we  cannot  also  make  a  comparison  of  the 
declared  values,  not  having  them  for  the  earlier  period. 

We  promised];  to  notice  an  argument  used  by  Colonel  Torrens, 
for  the  necessity  of  reciprocity.  If  we  understand  the  argument, 
it  is  this.  Where  money  is  not  taxed  on  importation,  but  goods 
are  taxed,  there  will  be  a  tendency  in  money  to  increase  in  refer- 
ence to  goods,  and,  consequently,  prices  will  fall.  This  is  the 
case,  in  a  country  which  protects  its  manufactures  by  imposing 
duties  on  goods  imported.  When,  therefore,  we  purchase  goods 
from  such  a  country,  our  goods  are  not  admitted,  and  we  must 
pay  in  gold;  or,  our  goods  fetching  a  low  price,  we  in  preference 
pay  in  gold:  this  gold  we  fetch  from  the  country  where  it  is 
produced;  and  our  continual  demand  for  it  raises  its  value  in 
reference  to  goods,  and  prices  generally  fall.  The  deduction 
is,  that  we  suffer  inconvenience  and  loss  from  the  prohibition  or 
taxation  of  our  goods  in  a  country  from  which  we  import :  and 
that  a  direct  trade  is  more  advantageous  than  a  circuitous  trade. 
The  argument  thus  destroys  not  the  position,  that  imports  are 
necessarily  purchased  with  equivalent  exports.  It  goes  to  show, 
that  exportation  is  most  beneficial,  when  by  reciprocal  admission 
of  goods,  untaxed,  we  effect  the  exchange  without  the  intervention 
of  the  expensive  medium,  gold.  This  we  may  grant,  without 
conceding  that  it  is  better  to  have  no  trade  at  all,  than  the  cir- 
cuitous traffic  which  requires  gold.  And,  if  it  can  be  made  out, 
that  the  goods  purchased   from  the  prohibiting   or   protecting 


t  Difference  between  1821-2-3  and  1830.     United  Kingdom. 


Imports. 


Northeni  Europe 

Southern  Europe  .  .  .  ,  . 
Asia  and  Africa  ..... 
British  Northern  Colonies  and  ) 

British  West  Indies      .    .      5 

tJnited  States 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Foreign  ) 

Continental  Colonies     .     .      ) 

Whale  Fi>heries 

BriUsh  Isles 

Total  increase    .    £13,914,000 
t  Vol,  X.  p.  87. 


4,8«8,000 
].84:f,000 
iJS$,000 

653.000 

3,507,000 

51«,000 

•[301,000] 
91,000 


Exports. 


British  uid 
Irish  Produce 
and  M^nnfiic 
tores. 


4,117,000 
3.3S0,()00 
4,478,000 

178,000 

1,151,000 

4,810,000 

137,000 


ForelgD  and 

Colonial 

Prodoce. 


Total. 


•[4f5,000 

•[960,000 

•[41,000^ 

•[13,000] 

196,000 

S83,000 

•[1,000] 
S?3,000 


3.69t.000 
2,360,000 
4,437,000 

165,000 

1,347,000 

5.093,000 

•[1.000] 
160.00U 


18,191,000  I •[938,000]    17,f 53,000 
•  Denotes  a  deeraug. 
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country^  are  paid  for,  not  in  gold,  but  with  credit  transferred 
from  another  country  to  which  we  export,  the  argument  from 
gold  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  point  of  fact,  but 
that  our  increased  importations  from  the  protecting  country, 
France,  have  been  attended  by  a  much  larger  increase  of  our  ex- 
ports to  other  countries,  which  do  not  produce  gold.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  most  probable,  that  the  French  goods  have  been  paid  for  by 
bills  upon  those  countries.  It  is  also  true,  that  an  enlarged  ex- 
portation to  the  countries  which  do  produce  specie,  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increased  import  of  useful  commodities  from 
those  countries. 

Assuredly,  reciprocal  admission  of  goods  is  desirable,  as  tend- 
ing to  the  increased  consumption  of  our  manufactures;  all  that 
we  contend  for  is,  that  reciprocity  is  not  essentially  necessary,  for 
justifying  the  government  in  permitting  its  subjects  to  avail  them- 
selves of  foreign  goods. 

We  have  read  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  and  the  argument 
would  hardly  be  ventured  in  a  more  lasting  repository,  that  the 
whole  evil  of  low  prices  arises  from  this  export  of  goods  to  foreign 
countries,  w^iich  is  required  to  pay  for  the  goods  imported  under 
the  altered  system.  We  are  forced,  it  is  said,  to  send  goods  where 
there  is  no  demand  for  them,  except  at  ruinous  prices,  and  these 
prices  affect  all  others. 

To  this^  as  an  argument  for  an  alteration  of  our  law,  one  suffi- 
cient answer  would  be  found,  in  the  smallness  of  the  quantities 
of  goods  imported,  byj'aiyour  of  the  new  tariff,  as  compared  with 
the  aggregate  of  our  trade.  It  is  not,  we  presume,  intended,  that 
because  we  sell  our  cotton  manufactures  cheap  in  Brazil,  we 
should  prohibit  or  tax  highly  the  raw  cotton  of  the  United  States ! 
That  portion,  then,  of  our  cheap  exports,  which  can  by  probabi- 
lity be  occasioned  by  those  importations  of  which  alone  the  ene- 
mies of  Free  Trade  complain,  is  not  a  fiftieth,  we  might  say, 
scarcely  an  hundredth  part  of  the  whole. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that,  yielding  to  this  argument,  we  pro-* 
hibited  those  importations,  and  that  the  export  of  our  cottons 
should  thereupon,  according  to  the  argument,  be  greatly  diminish- 
ed, and  the  prices  raised.  Are  those  results  desired  by  those  who 
Aus  argue  ?  If  they  be,  away  flies  the  complaint  of  "  British 
industry  cramped  through  free  trade ;"  for  this  suggestion  goes 
to  destroy  the  employment  of  great  numbers  of  British  artizans, 
in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  rest. 

Assuredly  the  most  desirable  result  of  a  commercial  system  is, 
that  the  whole  people  should  be  employed,  at  wages  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  comfortably; — the  kast.desirMe,  that  none  of  the 
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people  should  be  employed.  To  the  firsi  result  the  present  ays- 
tenii  producing*  according  to  the  present  argumenti  a  constant 
progressive  increase  of  manufacture,  continually  tends,  though  it 
has  not  attained  it.  To  the  second,  a  prohibitive  system,  which 
ought,  according  to  the  same  persons,  more  and  more  to  contract 
our  manufacture  for  exportation,  approaches  by  a  course  equally 
direct.  And  although  the  argument,  as  now  presented  to  us, 
would  still  leave  to  our  manufacturers  the  great  market  of  Elng- 
land,  we  know  not  by  what  philosophy  the  argument  is  thus  li- 
mited ;  or  why  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  ought  not  to  pray 
for  the  rejection  of  their  cottons  by  the  men  of  Kent,  from 
whom  they  unquestionably  receive  lower  prices  than  they  formerly 
bad !  We  are  far  from  denying,  that  the  extension  of  our  produc- 
tion has  occasioned  cheapness ;  or  that  progressive  cheapness  oc- 
casions distress.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  were  discussing  the  causes 
of  distress,  we  should,  with  Lord  Liverpool,  name  "  over-pro- 
duction" as  one  of  its  causes.  But  we  contend,  first,  that  the 
augmentation  of  foreign  trade  is  one  of  the  palliations  of  that 
evil ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  disproportionate  production  is  not 
confined  to  this  country.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  re- 
vived and  enlarged  manufactories  of  the  Continent  have  reduced 
prices  there,  and  that,  if  we  have  any  export  at  all,  our  prices 
must  come  down  nearly  to  the  same  scale.  We  have  difficulty 
in  believing  permanently  settled  low  prices  to  be  an  evil,  but 
falling  prices  occasion  distress  to  producers,  beyond  what  is  com- 
pensated in  benefit  to  the  consumers*  But  we  return  to  our  sub- 
ject. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  tlie  facts  and  considerations  which  we 
have  adduced  make  it  perfectly  clear,  that  the  general  distress,  of 
which  complaint  is  made,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  result  of  the 
facilities  afforded,  by  the  repeal  of  prohibition  or  reduction  of 
duty,  to  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 

But  we  will  now  go  through  the  principal  foreign  articles  to 
which  the  new  system  has  been  applied;  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining, as  to  each  particular  article,  the  effects  upon  domestic 
production,  or  industry;  and  comparing  them  with  the  apprehen* 
sions  and  predictions  of  the  parties  interested. 

Let  us  first  take  tron.*  The  reduction  of  the  duties  on  iron 
is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  producer  and 
manufacturer  appear  to  be  at  variance,  and  in  which,  as  in  many 
others,  there  is  an  intermediate  interest  of  those  who  prepare  the 
raw  article  for  the  manufacturer.  On  the  occasion  now  before 
us,  the  representatives  of  this  intermediate  interest  made  no  oppo- 

*  See  Vol.  X.  p.  9t. 
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sition  to  the  reduction,  which  the  manufacturers  eagerly  de- 
manded. The  producer,  that  is  the  owner  of  the  iron-mines,  took 
no  part,  or  left  his  case  to  the  iron  master.  The  questions  to  be 
asked  are,  whether  the  reduction  has  occasioned  an  increased  im- 
portation of  iron,  and  if  so,  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  the 
home  produce ; — whether  the  increased  importation  has  been  at- 
tended with  an  enlargement  of  the  consumption  and  manufacture 
of  iron,  and  of  its  exportation  to  foreign  countries?  It  appears, 
then^  that  the  importation  of  foreign  iron  in  bars  into  Great 
Britain  for  home  consumption,  has  increased  from  ^ons  9|885* 
to  tons  13,325.  We  believe  that  no  complaint  is  made  of  the  im- 
portation of  iron;  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  articles,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  all  metals,  which  may  be  classed  with  raw  materials; 
whereof  the  increased  importation  cannot,  even  by  the  advocates 
of  a  restrictive  system,  be  alleged  as  an  evil.  Accordingly,  the  ex- 
portation of  iron  and  steel,  hardwares  and  cutlery,  has  increased 
from  1,714,000/,+  to  2,807,000/. 

The  high  duty  on  copper^  it  was  stated,  prevented  the  importa* 
tion  as  well  of  copper  imperfecdy  smelted,  as  of  copper  in  a  raw 
state.  The  reduction  was  expected  to  produce  an  increased  impor- 
tation, and  a  reduction  in  price,  by  which  even  the  owners  of 
mines  would  benefit,  by  the  preservation  of  the  foreign  market, 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

The  expectation  of  an  increased  importation  has  not  been  re- 
alised. Nevertheless,  the  export  of  copper  has  also  increased 
almost  three-fold .§ 

At  the  same  time,  the  exportation  of  manufactures  of  brass  and 
copper  has  increased,  from  56*9,975/.  to  978,000/.  in  official, 
and  from  555,322/.  to  833,000/.  in  declared  value.  There  is,  as- 
suredly, nothing  in  these  facts  of  which  the  **  copper  interest"  can 
complain. 

The  increase  in  the  exportation  of  brass  wares  was  one  of  the 
effects  contemplated  in  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spelter,^  It 
has  produced  an  increased  importation  of  the  article  itself;^ 
while  the  exportation  of  brass  wares  has  increased  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

*  In  oonsidcring  the  effect  of  particular  redaetiont  or  alterationi,  the  general  aver- 
ages adopted  will  not  be  ao  correct  as  one  which  includes  the  latest  jear  of  the  old 
regolation.  The  year  in  which  the  alteration  took  place  raust  be  omitted.  In  treating 
of  the  old  and  new  system  geuerally,  it  was  right  to  exclude  the  whole  peilod  in  which 
aoy  of  the  material  alterations  wereio  progress;  bat  in  treating  of  a  spcdlic  article,  we 
must  take  oar  date  from  the  actual  period  of  the  change.  Thus*  as  to  iron,  the  duty  on 
which  article  was  reduced  in  1825,  we  moat  include  1884  in  the  "  former  period." 

t  Official  Talue.  %  V(Jl.  x.  p.  95. 
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Tin*  was  reduced,  to  check  the  exorbitant  price,  but  there  has 
ftot  been  an  increased  importation;  or,  indeed,  a/iy  importation 
for  home  consumption. 

Leadf  was  reduced  on  the  same  principle.  The  reduction  has 
not  caused  the  importation  of  any  foreign  lead.  The  price  of 
lead  has  fallen,  as  of  all  other  articles;  but  that  this  fall  is  not 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  duty,  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  fall,  Jbut  by  the  continued  exportation  of  lead  to 
foreign  countries;  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  while  there 
is  a  surplus  for  exportation,  no  protection  can  keep  up  the  price 
in  the  home  market.  The  productiveness  of  the  Spanish  mines, 
though  it  has  not  annihilated,  has  diminished  this  exportation,  and 
has  helped  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  article  of  extensive  domestic 
consumption. 

So  much  for  the  new  measures,  as  affecting  metals. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  cotton  goods  |  was  not  in  any 
quarter  the  subject  of  apprehension.  Our  superiority  in  that 
manufacture  being  well  known.  In  point  of  fact,  the  importa- 
tion of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  foreign  European  countries,  or 
even  from  India,  continues  to  be  quite  inconsiderable;  at  the 
same  time,  the  export  of  British  manufactured  cottons  has  in- 
creased from  25,282,007/.  to  34,538,000/.;  or  in  yards  of  printed 
and  plain,  from  323,233,693  to  444,578,000.§ 

The  reduction  on  earthenware  occasioned  much  apprehension. 
The  importation  has,  in  fact,  not  been  such  as  even  to  find  a 
place  in  the  accounts. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  kindred  manufacture,  glass; 
and  also  to  paper. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  as  to  the  new  measures  respecting 
wool,  the  growers  and  the  manufacturers  are  at  variance.  The 
questions  that  occur,  are — 1.  Whether,  since  the  exportation  of 
wool  has  been  permitted,  it  has  been  extensive?  2.  Whether  the 
importation  of  foreign  wool  has  been  increased,  since  the  duty 
was  reduced  ?  3.  Whether  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  ma- 
nufacture has  produced  an  importation  of  foreign  woollens ;  and 
4.  Whether  the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures  has  been  en- 
larged since  these  two  measures  were  adopted. 

The  exportation  of  British  wool  was,  in  1830,  2,g51,000lbs.,a 
quantity  not  very  considerable.  The  importation  of  wool,  for  home 
consumption,  has  increased  from  19>685,000  to  30,595,000  lbs. 
This  is  certainly  a  considerable  increase. 

In  the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  there  has  been  no  per- 
ceptible increase.     Nor  has  there  been  much   variation  in  our 

*  P.  96.  t  lb.  t  P-9S.  i  loiaao. 
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exportation  of  British  ivoollen  manufactures*    It  has  been  only 

from 

5,876,95]/.  of  official,  and  6,055,185/.  of  declared  Talue,  to 
5,869,000/.  of  official,  and  5,1 16,000/.  of  declared  value. 

The  price  of  British  wool  has  unquestionably  fallen,  though 
it  has  lately  been  reviving ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  reduction 
is  to  be  attributed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool.  But  it  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  increased  cheapness 
and  consequent  use  of  cottons ;  and,  although  complained  of  by 
the  wool  growers,  is  applauded  by  the  manufacturers,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  wearers,  it  is  clearly  beneficial.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  decided  case  of  the  effect  of  importation  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  price ;  but  the  price  affected  is  that  of  a  raw  material,  and 
the  question  is  rather  one  of  balanced  interests  at  home,  than 
one  of  those  generated  by  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
system. 

We  now  come  to  silk.  In  the  last  Session,  a  Committee  sat 
''to  examine  into  the  present  state  of  the  silk  trade, and  to  inquire 
what  effects  have  been  produced  by  the  changes  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  it,  since  the  year  1824,  and  whether  any  and  what  legis- 
lative measures,  compatible  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  may  be  advisable  in  order  to  promote  it,  or  to  check 
smuggling  in  silk  manufactures.'' 

This  Committee  examined  witnesses,  whose  evidence  occupies 
more  than  than  a  thousand  pages ;  but,  as  very  often  happens, 
the  inquinr  lasted  so  long  as  to  leave  no  time  for  discussion  or 
report.  We  cannot  go  through  this  huge  mass  of  questions  and 
answers,  in  which  there  is  much  of  irrelevancy  and  repetition. 
We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  paper,  prepared, 
we  believe,  by  the  members  of  the  silk  trade,  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  as  the  basis  of  a  Report.  We  give  a  faithful 
abstract  of  thb  paper,  which  may  be  presumed  to  show  the  full 
extent  of  the  case,  as  set  forth  by  the  warm  partisans  of  one 
Side. 

"  The  last  reduction,"  it  is  stated,  '*  of  duty  upon  thrown  silk, 
in  1829»  was  followed  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  great  distress. 
The  importation  of  fine  silks  having  declined,  more  coarse  is 
worked,  which  gives  less  employment. 

''  On  the  admission  of  manufactured  silks  in  18^,  labour  fell 
20  per  cent.,  and,  on  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1 829»  20  per  cent, 
more.  This  reduction  of  wages  has  enabled  the  manufacturer  to 
compete  with  the  foreigner  in  the  plain  branch,  as  it  respects  the 
lower  and  middling  qualities  of  such  silks ;  but  the  higher  de- 
scription of  plain  silks,  and  the  rich  fancy  and  figured  branches 
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are  now  almost  entire] j  furoished  by  the  foreigner ;  and  out  of 
4,000  looms,  which  were  (at  some  time  not  mentioned)  at  work 
in  Spitalfields  upon  figured  and  fancy  silks,  there  are  not  at 
present  300. 

^'  This  loss  of  the  rich  trade  in  broad  silks  in  Spitalfields,  and 
of  the  superior  class  of  ribbons  in  Coventry,  haa  thrown  thousands 
of  people  out  of  employ,  and  increased  the  poor-rates. 

"  The  large  silk  trade  carried  on  at  Manchester  has  been  in- 
creased since  18£6.  It  consists  of  silks  of  a  peculiar  fabric,  ge» 
nerally  of  a  lower  price,  and  not  so  directly  interfered  with  by 
the  continental  manufacturers. 

**  The  export  trade  has  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  drawback 
of  1829. 

''  While  the  silk  trade  has  been  distressed  in  England,  it  has 
been  prosperous  in  France ;  France  has  great  advantages,  ia  the 
possession  of  the  raw  material,  and  in  a  low  rate  of  wages,  and 
m  an  export  trade.  These  circumstances  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  tlie  British  manufacturer  to  preserve  his  trade ;  and, 
unless  greater  protection  can  be  afforded  to  him,  the  rich  and 
valuable  part  of  the  silk  trade,  both  in  broad  silks  and  ribbons, 
especially  in  the  figured  and  fancy -gauze  ribbons,  which  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years  has  flourished  in  this  country,  will  be  lost« 

''  Smuggling  has  been  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  since 
1826  than  it  was  under  the  prohibition.  The  reduction  of  duties 
in  1829*  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  smuggling,  has  failed  in 
its  object." 

These  are  the  statements  of  the  silk  manufacturer ;  and  they 
are  valuable  as  containing  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  that  has  been 
adduced  in  the  shape  of  specific  allegation  of  injury  or  evil  con- 
seouence  against  "  Free  1  rade." 

These  statements  are  followed  by  fifteen  distinct  propositions ; 
among  which  we  have  the  only  suggestions  which  have  been 
offered  for  an  alteration  of  the  law.  We  give  these  propositions 
at  length,  with  our  remarks  : — 

'*  I.  That  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  the  throwing  trade  sie 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  silk  mannfactare  of  this  country. 

<*  2.  That  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  obtain  a  large  supply  of 
the  best  raw  silk,  and  that  our  laws  should  be  framed  with  a  view  U> 
induce  the  French  and  Italians  to  make  this  country  a  mart  for  their 
raw  silk. 

'*  3.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  good  raw  silk  is  made  use  of,  the  silk 
thrown  in  this  country  is  equal  to  any  thrown  in  Italy,  and  is  suited  to 
the  manufacture  of  every  description  of  sill(  goods. 

'*  4.  That  the  reduction  of  duties  on  foreigo  thrown  sillis,  in  1S29> 
has  had  an  injurious  efiect  on  the  throwmg  trade  of  this  country. 
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''  6,  Tlml  it  ia  expedient  that  the  daty  on  foreign  thrown  organzine 
be  restored  to  5«.  per  pound*  and  that  on  foreign  thrown  tram  to  3«. 
per  poQDd«*' 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  paper,  the  throwsters  and  the 
weavers  unite;  formerly,  the  weavers  called  for  a  reduction  of 
duty  on  thrown  silk,  the  material  of  their  manufacture.  If  the 
present  union  have  any  other  reason,  than  that  of  forming  a  more 
extended  combination  against  free  trade,  it  seems  to  show  that 
the  weavers  cannot  depend  upon  an  import  of  thrown  silk  suffi* 
cient  for  their  work.  If  this  import  be  not  enough  to  supply  the 
weavers,  it  cannot  be  enough  to  ruin  the  throwsters.  But  the 
working  throwsters,  it  is  said,  are  injured,  because  less  of  their 
finer  material  is  imported,  and  the  coarser  affords  less  employ- 
ment. Supposing  this  to  be  true,  it  must  be  owing  to  the  dimi- 
nished demand  for  it  by  the  weavers ; — this  may  be  valid  as  an 
illustration  of  the  weaver's  case,  but  is  a  questionable  reason  for 
making  him  pay  a  higher  tax  for  that  material  when  imported. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  manufacture  of  these  finer  silks  has  declined, 
the  remedv  is,  rather,  in  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  part-ma- 
nufactured material.  Parliament  acted  fairly  in  reducing  the 
protection  on  both  branches  simultaneously.  If  the  wages  of 
throwsters  fell  upon  the  reduction,  we  apprehend  that,  after  a 
restoration  of  the  higher  duty,  the  weavers  would  soon  have  to 
complain  of  an  increased  price  of  thrown  silk  ;  and  their  distress 
might  operate  again  upon  the  throwsters. 

Between  the  throwster  and  the  weaver,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
free  trade  or  restriction.  It  is  a  nice  question  of  adjustment, 
between  two  manufacturing  interests,  which  must  occur,  under  a 
restrictive  system,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  in  a 
system  perfectly  free.     We  proceed  with  the  resolutions. 

''  6.  That  the  effect  of  the  present  system  in  the  silk  trade  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  character  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  -, 
the  making  of  goods  of  a  low  price,  and  of  a  coarse  texture,  having  been 
substituted  /or  the  fine,  rich,  and  fancy  goods  formerly  made. 

"  7.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  silk  manufacture  in 
this  country,  to  preserve  the  higher  branchesj  especially  the  figured  and 
(•ncy  branches  of  the  trade. 

"  8»  That  under  the  present  system,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  manu- 
facture of  figured  and  fancy  silk  goods  can  be  continued  in  this  country. 

"9.  That  there  has  been  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the 
English  manufacturers  and  artisans  to  produce  every  article  of  taste, 
equal  inirinncaUy  to  those  produced  in  France. 

*'  1 0.  That  in  order  to  preserve  these  valuable  branches  of  the  British 
silk  manufacture,  it  is  expedient  that  no  figured  and  fancy  silk  goods  or 
ribbons  of  foreign  manufacture  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  this 
country  for  home  consumptk>n.'' 
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These  propositions  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  case  of  the 
silk  trade.  The  French  compete  with  us  successfully  in  fine, 
rich,  and,  above  all,  in  fancy  goods.  This  we  are  prepared  to 
admit;  we  will  not  say  that  there  is  in  France  altogether  more 
of  that  refined  feeling,  and  quick  perception,  which  constitute 
taste:  but  we  do  fear  that  there  is  more  of  that  description  of 
taste,  which  is  conversant  in  dress,  and  in  all  the  lighter  orna- 
ments. We  believe  that  the  legal  admission  of  French  silks  has 
augmented  the  demand  for  goods  of  this  description  ;  but  we  do 
not  admit  that  the  demand  is  supplied  entirely  by  foreigners,  or 
that  there  is  not  an  equal  consumption  of  fancy  articles,  made  at 
home.  The  whole  is  enormously  increased,  and  probably  the 
increase  of  consumption  is  greater  than  the  increase  of  importation. 

But,  admitting  that  we  have  not  read  all  the  evidence  upon 
this  subject,  we  will  concede  the  6th  and  8th  propositions  ;  and 
admit  that  the  ^'  figured  and  fancy  trade''  is  in  great  distress,  and 
in  danger  of  destruction. 

To  the  7th  we  demur. 

That  the  silk  manufacture  is  not  entirely  prosperous  if  an  im- 
portant branch  be  destroyed,  is  a  truism.  But  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  from  the  loss  of  that  branch,  that  there  is  not  on 
the  whole,  as  much  or  more  of  work  upon  silk,  than  before.  The 
increased  importation,  and  use,  of  the  raw  material,  from  two 
millions  to  four  millions  of  pounds,*  is  undenied  and  undeniable. 
At  first,  there  were  allegations  of  stocks  previously  low,  occa- 
sional stimulus,  unsuccessful  speculation,  and  so  forth;  but  it  is 
now  quite  certain,  that  "  Free  Trade*'  has  been  followed  by  a 
largely  increased  use  of  silk  in  our  manufactories.  The  proposed 
Report  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  this  undoubted  fact ;  but  we 
know  that  the  usual  allegation  is,  that  this  enormous  quantity  of 
silk  is  used,  either  in  plain  and  coarse  goods,  or  in  goods  com- 
pounded of  silk  and  cotton,  or  silk  and  sheep's  wool ;  manufac- 
tures which  the  silkmen  disclaim.  No  man  who  wears  a  waist- 
coat can  doubt,  that  new  varieties  of  manufacture  have  been  in- 
troduced. 

A  manufacturer  of  pure  silk  may  treat  these  with  contempt, 
but  if  they  are  in  themselves  very  useful  and  comfortable,  and 
afford  employment  to  thousands,  the  country  has  no  reason  to 
complain,  nor  has  the  silkman,  more  than  any  other  man,  the 
button-maker  for  instance,  who  suffers  from  a  change  of  fashion. 
Could  we  pursue  details,  we  could  show  that  in  this  very  article 
of  a  waistcoat,  the  cotton  interest  had  been  injured  by  the  wool- 
len, and  afterwards  both  by  the  silk ;  there  is  surely  no  cause  for 


*  See  p.  146,  wkXt, 
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lamentation,  if  ingenuity  has  devised  a  fabric,  in  which  these  rival 
stuffs  unite  in  harmony. 

The  ninth  proposition  affirms,  that  Englishmen  can  produce 
every  article  of  taste,  equal,  intrimically ,  to  the  French.  What 
is  meant  by  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  an  article  of  taste  ?  Is  it 
meant  that  the  English  make  gauze  ribbons,  which  answer  the 
purpose  of  gauze  ribbons,  as  well  as  those  made  in  France,  though 
they  are  not  so  pretty  ?  Is  it  intended  to  distinguish  between  the 
useful  and  the  ornamental  purpose  ?  Is  it  meant  that  English 
ribbons  will  hold  as  fast,  and  are  really  as  pretty  as  the  French, 
though  Englishwomen  will  not  think  so?  Is  it  seriously  intended 
to  affirm  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  beauty  of  colour  or  pattern, 
independent  of  fashion,  caprice,  or  fancy  f  We  contend  for  the 
right  of  our  countrywomen  to  judge  for  themselves.  If  the  taste 
of  a  Lyonese  manufacturer,  or  a  Parisian  milliner,  happens  to 
suit  their  fancy,  though  it  be  not  intrinsically  better,  they  have  a 
right  to  gratify  themselves,  paying  honestly ;  and  the  legislature 
has  no  more  right  or  reason  of  interference  than  it  would  have,  to 
prescribe,  in  lieu  of  ribbands  made  from  a  foreign  material,  leathern 
thongs  made  of  English  hides,  or  list  made  of  English  wool. 

This  brings  us  to  the  tenth  proposition,  which  is  valuable,  as 
being,  after  all  that  has  been  written,  and  said,  and  petitioned* 
concerning  free  trade,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient  and  whole- 
some statutes,  a  departure  from  which  has  brought  ruin  upon  the 
country, — the  one  only  distinct  suggestion  of  an  alteration  of  the 
law.  As  a  cure  for  all  this  distress,  it  is  proposed  to  prohibit  all 
fancy  and  figured  silks ! 

Then  comes  the  1  Ith  resolution  :— • 

*'  That  this  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  plain  silk  goods  made 
in  England  may  be  protected  by  a  doty  of  30  per  cent,  j  10  per  cent,  of 
which  should  be  levied  ad  valorem,  and  the  remainder  by  the  pound 
weight." 

This,  which  suggests  an  alteration,  not  very  extensive,  in  the  rate 
and  form  of  the  duty,  does  not  require  particular  comment.  Then 
come  two,  for  giving  effect  to  the  suggestions  of  prohibition  and 
higher  protection,  namely, 

'*  12.  That  all  silk  goods  imported  into  this  country  be  stamped. 

"  13.  That  all  extensive  violations  of  the  Revenue  L>aws,  as  it  respects 
silk  manufactures,  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  hard  labonr,  in 
addition  to  such  pecuniary  penalties  as  the  parties  guilty  of  such  viola- 
tbos  are  now  liable  to." 

We  trust  that  the  warmest  advocate  of  the  old  system  will  re- 
quire a  strong  case  to  be  made  out  before  he  consents  to  enact 
vexations  and  penalties  like  these !  We  own,  that  we  would  have 
no  mercy  upon  the  smuggler  in  high  life  ;  but  it  is  surely  no  in- 
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considerable  objection  to  a  system,  that  it  requires  to  be  enforced 
by  additional  and  severe  punishments,  affecting  perhaps  persons 
^ho  are  tempted  to  crime  by  those  iivho  ought  to  have  taught 
them  morality  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  suggestion  itself 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  prohibition.  The  in* 
creased  difficulty  of  procuring  the  French  silks  would,  there  is 
no  doubt,  increase  the  desire  to  possess  them  :  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  evade  the  law  would  be  proportionably  greater.  We  know 
that  the  stamp  has  been  often  considered,  and  rejected  as  ineffi- 
cient. After  all,  then,  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  makers 
of  fancy  goods  in  England  would  obtain  any  advantage  from  the 
vexatious  and  penal  regulations  which  are  proposed.  Is  it  then 
worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  a  very  questionable  benefit  to  one 
branch  of  one  trade,  to  give  new  and  increased  vexatiousness  to 
a  commercial  system,  which  fiscal  reasons  already  make  so  bur- 
thensome  ?  We  say,  without  hesitation,  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  lose  this  particular  branch  of  manufacture,  of  which  it 
surely  cannot  be  said,  that  it  is  so  exclusive  and  singular,  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  cannot  earn  their  livelihood  in  any 
other  way.  Perhaps,  indeed,  by  giving  even  more  of  facility  to 
the  produce  of  French  taste,  we  might  at  once  diminish  the  pre- 
ference now  given  to  it,  and  improve  our  own  manufacture. 
The  14th*  resolution  contains  a  suggestion  of"  Reciprocity:" — 

'*  14.  That  in  the  ewe  of  any  country  producing  raw  silk,  and  not 
allowing  its  free  exportation  to  England,  the  silk  manufactured  goods 
of  that  country  be  prohibited. *' 

This  has  assuredly  more  of  reason  in  it  than  most  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  reciprocity,  because,  in  both  its  parts,  it  affects  the  suroe 
interest.  It  is  not,  like  the  mutual  interchange  of  woollens  and 
silks,  with  razors  and  ribbons,  an  absurd  thing  to  be  asked ;  and 
if  it  were  probable  that  the  French  would  be  induced,  by  our 
prohibition  of  their  manufactures,  to  permit  the  exportation  of 
the  raw  silk,  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  or  impolitic  to  be 
granted.  But  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  prohibition  would 
probably  be  increased,  when  applied  to  the  goods  of  one  country 
m  particular.  It  is  open,  too,  to  all  the  objections  of  a  war  of 
restrictions.  Still,  we  do  not  deny  that  the  suggestion  is  a  fit 
subject  for  the  pending  discussion  with  the  French  government. 

The  petition  from  Lyons  can  hardly  fail  to  forward  the  objects 
of  this  negotiation.  A  mutual  and  amicable  arrangement  of  in- 
terests is  therein  strongly  recommended ;  and  the  abandonment 
of  those  prohibitions  which  have  the  appearance  of  hostility,  is 

*  The  15tli  resolution  it  applicable  to  a  matter  of  detail,  concerning  liandkcrchieis 
from  India. 
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particularly  urged.  Although  we  retain  our  objections  to  de- 
tailed stipulations,  and  cannot  pretend  that  a  general  prohibition 
to  export  raw  silk  from  France  can  be  viewed  as  a  hostile  mea* 
sure,  we  do  think  that  when  such  sentiments  prevail  at  Lyons, 
our  easy  admission  of  manufactured  goods  may  be  usefully  con<- 
trasted  with  the  French  refusal  of  their  raw  material ;  and  if  any  re- 
tributory  measure  can  be  devised,  that  shall  be  good  in  practice, 
there  is  nothing  in  our  theory  to  condemn  it. 

Our  observations  and  conclusions  concerning  silk  certainly  bear 
a  small  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  offered  to  the 
committee.  But  we  have  done  full  justice  to  the  manufacturers, 
because  we  have  taken  for  granted  all  that  they  have  put  forward 
as  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  ground  of  their  suggestions. 
We  are  not  at  all  satisfied,  that  even  the  limited  case  which  is 
supposed  to  be  made  out,  may  not  be  overturned  ;  but  as  ours  is 
not  a  particular  discussion  of  the  silk  trade,  but  a  general  inquiry 
into  the  consequences  of  the  late  measures,  we  are  quite  content 
to  admit  all  that  the  impugners  of  those  measures  have  alleged ; 
namely, — for  this  is  the  whole  and  sole  answer  to  the  challenge 
thrown  out  to  them, — that,  in  one  branch  of  one  manufacture, 
some  loss  has  been  occasioned,  through  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods. 

We  undertook  *  to  show,  that  even  in  the  few  branches  which 
have  suffered  by  competition,  it  is  doubtful  whether  British  in- 
dustry, even  in  those  particular  branches,  has  not  been  enlarged 
by  the  change.  If  we  consider  the  "  figured  and  fancy  silks"  as 
a  branch  of  manufacture  by  themselves,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  loss  in  Spitalfields  has  been  compensated  elsewhere ; 
but,  taking  all  sorts  of  work  upon  silk  together,  it  has  been  am- 
ply shown,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  enlargement : 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  to  this  enlargement  of  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture, and  the  transfer  of  it  from  one  to  another  position,  more 
than  to  any  importations  from  abroad,  that  the  distresses  of  the 
silk  weavers,  in  those  places  in  which  they  have  suffered  more 
than  other  manufacturers,  are  justly  to  be  ascribed. 

We  are  aware  that  those  who  framed  the  measures  regarding 
silk,  did  not  avow,  as  we  have  done,  the  probability  of  injury  ac- 
cruing to  the  domestic  manufacture.  Their  anticipations  rather 
dwelt  upon  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture,  leading  to  an 
extended  export,  and  they  regarded  the  duty  which  they  substi- 
tuted for  prohibition^  and  which  they  estimated  at  50  per  cent., 
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as  not  only  the  highest  which  the  smuggler  would  allow  to  be 
collected,  but  a  '^  fair"  protection  against  foreign  competition. 
It  is  to  be  inferred,  that  they  considered  the  duty  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  cost,  at  which  English  and  French  silks,  respec- 
tively, could  meet  in  the  English  market. 

There  are  even  passages  in  the  speeches  of  former  ministers, 
and  especially  of  Lord  Goderich,  in  which  an  expectation  was 
expressed,  of  a  successful  competition  in  continental  markets. 

Although  the  degree  in  which  the  competition  of  foreigners 
has  been  successful  in  the  home  market  is  a  matter  of  dispute, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  this  sanguine  anticipation  of  foreign  markets 
has  not  been  realized. 

There  may  be  here,  and  in  other  points,  a  good  argument  ad 
hommenif  against  some  of  the  authors  of  the  silk  laws ;  we  de- 
fend measures,  not  men. 

Those  who  ascribe  extensive  consequences  to  ^^  Free  Trade/* 
ought  to  ask  themselves,  what  ^*  Free  Trade,''  or  rather,  the  acts 
of  Parliament  to  which  they  are  pleased  to  give  that  designation, 
can  have  done  ?  It  has  caused,  they  say,  a  fall  in  prices,  profits, 
and  wages.  Can  it  have  produced  these  consequences,  in  respect 
of  any  commodities,  other  than  those  in  which  there  has  been  a 
competition  with  foreigners  ?  We  should  answer,  Certainly  not, 
in  other  goods  than  those  brought  from  abroad,  or  in  goods  for 
which  the  imported  articles  have  been  substituted ;  unless,  in- 
deed, the  number  of  workmen  discharged  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  foreign  goods  has  been  so  great  as  to  occa- 
sion a  superabundance  of  hands,  and  a  general  fall  of  wages ;  and 
in  that  case,  though  the  condition  of  the  workmen  would  be  de- 
teriorated, that  of  the  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  consumer, — one, 
or  all  of  them,  must  be  ameliorated. 

Thus,  admitting  for  the  moment,  that  the  foreign  silks  have 
superseded  the  use  of  English  silks,  and  injured  every  branch  of 
that  trade,  and  all  concerned  in  it,  it  is  possible,  that  the  French 
silks  might  have  also  superseded  the  English  cottons ;  all  persons 
engaged  upon  cotton  would  thus  have  partaken  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  silkman  ;  and  it  is  also  possible,  that  so  many  silk- 
weavers  and  cotton-spinners  might  have  been  turned  off,  as  to 
lower  wages  in  the  woollen  manufactories,  or  even  in  less  kindred 
employments ;  though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine  that  iron- 
workers, cutlers,  sugar-bakers,  or  printers,  would  have  been  much 
affected  by  these  occurrences  in  the  silk,  cotton,  or  wool  trades. 

Now,  will  any  man  say,  first,  that  there  has  been  an  increased 
competition  in  any  article  except  silks ;  or,  secondly,  that  (except- 
ing the  first  which  we  admit  for  the  present)  any  one  of  these, 
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the  utmost  consequences  that  could  follow^  have  followed  upon 
the  importation  of  silk  ?  Is  it  pretended  that  silks  have  super- 
seded cottons  i  Have  not,  on  the  contrary,  cottons  increased  so 
muchy  as  to  have,  with  much  greater  probability,  occasioned  the 
losses  of  the  silk-weavers  i  Will  it  be  said  that  any  one  man  has 
been  turned  out  of  a  cotton-mill,  in  consequence  of  the  importa- 
tion of  silk  ?  By  what  process,  then,  is  it  assumed — by  what 
process  is  it  possible — that  the  importation  of  silk  has  affected 
manufactures  generally  i 

We  do  not  want  an  answer  in  the  terms  of  political  economy  ; 
we  want  a  plain  answer  by  a  man  who  has  never  read  Adam 
Smith.  When  one  tells  us,  by  removing  prohibition,  or  reducing 
duties,  you  make  French  silks  cheaper  than  English  ;  and  a  lady 
who  used  to  buy  gowns  made  in  Spitalfields,  now  buys  gowns 
made  at  Lyons ;  and  the  Spitalfields  people  thus  lose  their 
employment,  and  their  subsistence,  we  understand  him.  We 
may  deny  the  fact;  we  may  say  that  there  is  compensation,  in  this 
way  or  that ;  we  may  say  that  he  ought  to  suffer  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  but  we  cannot  say  that  his  averment  is  not  intel- 
ligible, possible,  and  probable.  But  when  he  tells  us  that  this 
lady's  purchase  of  the  French  gown  from  Messrs.  Leaf  and  Coles, 
brings  distress  upon  Alderman  Thompson's  Iron  Works  at 
Merthyr-Tydvil,  we  are  puzzled.  This  gentleman,  we  say,  must 
be  a  great  theorist,  a  man  of  extensive,  if  not  of  extravagant* 
speculation,  a  professor  of  some  abstruse  science,  an  abstract 
reasoner,  a  philosopher. 

We  contend,  that  it  neither  has  been  shown  nor  can  be  shown, 
that  any  general  declension  has  taken  place  in  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  still  less  that  any  reduction  which  has  occurred  in  its 
profits,  or  in  the  condition  or  number  of  workmen  employed,  is 
attributable  to  the  new  measures. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  an  importation  of  a  foreign  commodity 
much  too  small  to  diminish  materially  the  native  industry  employed 
upon  the  same  article,  may,  nevertheless,  have  a  considerable 
effect  upon  its  price.  Aud  we  will  not,  in  this  place,  deny  that 
the  price  of  some,  a  very  few,  British  commodities,  has  been 
lowered  in  consequence  of  the  actual,  or  apprehended  com- 
petition of  foreign  commodities. 

But  our  present  concern  is  with  the  alleged  reduction  of 
profits  and  wages,  and  consequent  general  distress  in  all  the 
branches  of  industry ; — many  of  which  are  not  at  all  affected  by 
foreign  importation.  When  we  see  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
a  great  augmentation  of  quantity,  indicated  by  the  increased 
import  of  the  raw  article,  and  an  increased  export  of  the  manu- 
factures :  when  we  see  this  result  evident  in  tiie  most  extensive 
of  all  our  manufactures,  and   one  of  which   the  material  is 
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exclusively  foreign,  M/hile  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  foreign  com* 
petition  in  the  manufactured  article,  how  is  it  possible  to  ascribe 
the  lowness  of  profit  and  wages  (which  is  admitted)  to  any  cause 
connected  with  foreign  importation  ? 

It  is  not  at  all  certain,  nor  indeed  is  it  probable,  that  those 
articles  which  have  experienced  an  extension  of  quantity,  and 
adiminution  of  value,  would  have  obtained  the  one  without  the 
other.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true  in  regard  to  home  consumption* 
but  it  is  more  undeniably  true  in  respect  of  exportation.  Can  it 
be  believed  that  we  should  continue  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  continental  manufacturers,  to  whom  peace  has  restored 
80  great  facilities,  without  the  aid  of  a  great  reduction  of  price  ? 

These  are  great  palliations  of  the  evil,  (if  it  be  one,)  of  low 
profits  and  wages ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  or  intensity 
of  the  evil,  it  cannot  be  traced  to  the  new  measures.  It  has  been 
said  often,  but  must  be  repeated  here,  that  the  very  allegation  of 
universality  negatives  the  partial  cause.  We  have  seen  already, 
in  how  very  inconsiderable  a  proportion,  the  measures  which 
have  faclitated  importation,  can  possibly  have  affected  industry  in 
the  aggregate ;  we  have  seen,  too,  how  very  slightly  the  importa- 
tion can  have  affected  the  very  few  particular  articles  which  can 
have  directly  felt  any  effect  at  all  from  it.  And  can  we,  with  the 
slightest  appearance  of  truth  or  probability,  ascribe  to  the  impor- 
tation of  a  few  articles,  not  amounting  to  one  thirty-seventh  part 
of  our  whole  importation,  the  general  effect  of  a  reduction  of 
profits,  wages,  and  prices  among  all  branches  of  industry ;  not 
those  alone  which  have  been  exposed  to  increased  competition, 
but  those  also  which  date  from  the  same  measures,  augmented 
facilities  of  fabrication  and  exportation  ? 

We  hear,  at  present,  even  more  of  the  pauperism  of  our  agri- 
cultural labourers,  than  of  the  distress  of  our  manufacturers ;  is 
this  owing  to  free  trade:  are  the  farmers  and  their  labourers,  pro- 
ducers of  protected  corn,  poorer  because  all  manufactures  are 
cheaper? 

We  might  add,  that  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  great  and 
similar  distress  in  other  countries  in  those  very  branches  of 
industry  which  we  allege  to  be  suffering  from  the  competition  of 
those  very  countries. 

The  extent,  however,  or  the  origin,  of  the  general  distress, 
is  not  our  subject ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  have  shown 
that  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  certain  articles,  which  reduction 
has  acquired  the  name  of  *'  Free  Trade*' — is  not  the  cause  of 
that  distress,  be  it  more  or  less  extensive. 

The  partial  evil  of  which  we  have  admitted  the  existence,  is  an 
almost  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  transition  from  restriction 
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to  freedom  in  our  commercial  system.  Neither  capital  nor 
industry  is  readily  transferred  from  one  mode  of  employment 
to  another ;  and  even  though  it  be  true  that,  on  the  whole,  and 
eventually^  the  new  system  furnishes  a  more  profitable  employ- 
ment of  capital,  and  still  more,  a  more  extensive  demand  for 
labour,  it  is  possible  that  these  effects  will  not  be  felt  immediately ; 
nor  will  the  compensation  afforded  by  the  new  channels  be 
enjoyed  by  the  individuals  who  suffer  through  the  loss  of  the  old. 
In  considering  then  the  way  in  which  the  transition  has,  iu  our 
case,  been  managed,  we  hold  that  no  degree  of  artificial  manage- 
ment, no  departure  from  systematic  policy,  can  be  reprehensible, 
which  is  intended  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  transition  ; 
always  provided,  tliat,  however  slowly,  we  are  moving  towards  our 
end. 

But  our  difficulty  consists  in  this ;  all  that  we  do  to  avoid  a 
harsh  operation  of  our  improvements,  operates  as  a  stimulus. 
While  we  intend  only  to  let  capital  be  gradually  withdrawn,  and 
labour  transferred  by  degrees,  we  are  actually  giving  a  bounty  to 
the  more  extensive  application  of  both,  in  the  direction  from 
which  we  desire  to  divert  it. 

This,  we  apprehend,  has  happened  to  the  silk  manufacture. 
And  it  is  questionable  whether  a  more  rapid  and  effectual  with- 
drawal of  protection  would  not  have  occasioned  less  of  injury  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  than  the  gradual  process  which  has  been 
adopted. 

Perhaps,  where  there  has  been  a  prohibition,  the  fairest  course 
to  take  in  the  first  instance,  is,  to  impose  the  highest  duty  which 
can  be  collected  \  that  is,  generally,  a  duty  exceeding  by  a  little, 
(perhaps  five  per  cent)  the  rate  at  which  the  goods  can  be  im- 
ported in  contraband  trade.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  article 
so  taxed  be  one  also  produced  in  this  country,  perhaps,  if  there 
be  here  an  article  which  may  be  substituted  for  it, — and  that 
article  is  not  subject  to  a  corresponding  tax, — we  must  not  retain 
this  tax  permanently ;  if  we  do  not  lower  the  duty  it  still  remains 
a  protective  duty,  obnoxious  to  the  objections  urged  against  the 
restrictive  system.  And  if  the  article  be  one,  as  many  are,  which 
from  its  form,  or  fabric,  is  not  liable  to  be  smuggled,  our  duty, 
kept  at  the  highest  rate,  will  be  prohibitory,  and  equal  in  its 
effects  to  an  absolute  prohibition. 

On  such  articles,  therefore,  and  indeed,  on  all  articles,  looking 
to  considerations  of  revenue  merely,  we  should  impose,  not  the 
highest  rate  of  duty  which  can  be  collected,  but  the  rate  of  duty 
which  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  revenue;  which  is 
often,  as  we  very  well  know,  increased  more  by  a  moderate  than 
by  a  high  duty.  If  we  thus  regulate  our  tariff  by  considerations 
of  revenue,  our  imposts  upon  foreign  articles,  will,  or  will  not,  be 
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protective  of  our  native  industry,  according  to  a  variety  of  inci- 
dental circumstances.  Suppose  the  foreign  article  to  be  one 
whereof  the  consumption  here  can  be  greatly  extended,  and  which 
is  made  better  and  cheaper  than  our  native  production ;  financial 
motives  will  induce  us  to  fix  the  duty  at  the  point  of  greatest 
productiveness:  which  point  may,  probably,  be  too  low  for 
protection  against  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  foreign  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  commodity  be  one  which,  from  what- 
ever causes,  can  be  more  cheaply  produced  in  England,  the  lowest 
duty  will  be  a  protection ;  or  rather,  the  article  will  protect  itself, 
without  any  duty. 

And,  according  to  the  principles  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  maintain,  there  is  in  this  state  of  the  matter,  and  in  these  various 
effects  of  the  same  revenue  system,  nothing  inconsistent  with 
sound  policy ;  or  with  the  principles  and  prayer  of  the  merchants* 
petition. 

But,  in  effecting  the  transition  to  this  policy,  from  a  system  of 
prohibition  and  restriction,  it  may  be  allowable,  not  at  once  to 
reduce  the  duties  to  the  point  at  which  they  will  be  most  produc- 
tive. To  the  point  at  which  they  will  destroy  the  profits  of  the 
smuggler,  they  must  be  reduced,  in  regard  as  well  to  the  interests 
of  the  domestic  producer,  as  to  the  revenue.  This  was  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  silk  duties  were  lowered  in  1829>  when 
Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Courtenay  were  at  the  Board  of 
Trade.  But  we  may  fairly  pause,  and  proceed  gradually,  in  re- 
ducing the  duties  to  that  lower  point  at  which  the  enlarged  con- 
sumption will  produce  a  greater  revenue.  This  gradual  abate- 
ment of  duty  is  all  that  we  can  do,  by  way  of  lightening  the 
harshness  of  the  operation,  upon  domestic  producers,  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  one  system  to  the  other.  The  main  point  to  be 
attended  to,  in  the  management  of  this  gradual  process  is,  to 
make  it  clearly  understood  that  the  regard  which  we  pay  to  the 
principle  of  protection  is  only  temporary,  and  that  any  more 
lasting  effect  which  our  financial  measures  may  have  in  protecting 
domestic  productions,  is  accidental,  and  furnishes  no  claim  for 
the  continuance  of  protection. 

But  here  is  another  difficulty !  so  far  as  the  profits  of  the 
capitalists  are  concerned,  we  may  fairly  say,  you  knew  what  you 
were  about ;  you  had  fair  warning ;  if  our  measures  diminish  your 
profits  you  have  no  more  right  to  complain  than  have  other 
merchants,  or  manufacturers,  on  any  other  of  the  numerous 
occasions  in  which  they  suffer  from  change  of  circumstances. 
But  the  situation  of  the  artizans  and  labourers  who  may  be 
thrown  out  of  employ  is  not  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  their 
masters.  These  poor  persons  could  not  be  expected  to  calculate, 
for  themselves,  the  effects  of  political  measures ;  and  moreover, 
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iff  as  is  probable^  there  is  not  merely  a  tolerable  diminution,  but 
an  entire  loss  of  wages,  they  are  involved  in  misery,  and  become, 
by  our  law  technically  and  avowedly,  but  really  and  in  truth  by 
the  law  of  every  state,  and  by  the  nature  of  tilings,  burthensome 
upon  the  community  at  large.  Our  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
a  consideration  of  our  own  interests  and  of  the  public  peace, 
would  therefore  deter  us  from  reducing  them  to  this  extremity. 

We  do  not  mention  this  consideration  as  justifying  a  departure 
from  the  rule  of  proceeding  gradually,  but  still  proceeding,  from 
the  restrictive  to  the  free  system ;  but  it  assuredly  increases 
greatly  the  difficulty  of  the  transition ;  because  it  displays  a 
manifest  and  a  palpable  evil,  to  be  balanced  against  a  spe- 
culative and  less  apparent  good.  This  is  what  the  opponents 
of  free  trade  mean,  when  they  insist  upon  practice  as  opposed  to 
theory. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  transition  can  be  effected, 
without  producing  an  actual  increase  of  distress  somewhere ;  or 
even,  that  there  will  not  be,  for  a  time,  an  increase  on  the  whole: 
but  we  have  shown  that  in  the  present  case,  the  distress  occasioned 
by  the  change  of  system,  cannot  have  extended  beyond  a  number 
of  persons  comparatively  small,  relative  to  those  from  whom  the 
general  extension  of  employment  which  has  followed  that  change 
must  have  averted  it. 

When  to  these  considerations  is  added  the  conviction,  that  the 
free  system  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the  people,  that 
every  individual  partakes,  in  his  degree,  of  that  general  benefit, 
and  that*  although  each  man's  share  of  each  separate  benefit  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  his  share  of  the  whole  is  considerable,  we 
cannot  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  extending  the  system  cautiously, 
and  by  degrees,  to  all  commodities  not  connected  with  sub- 
sistence or  security,*  notwithstanding  the  local  and  temporary 
pressure  which  even  the  most  gradual  application  of  it  may  pos- 
sibly occasion. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  embarrassments  similar  to  those 
which  attend  the  transition  from  a  restricted  to  a  free  system  are 
liable  to  arise  in  every  case  in  which  duties  operate,  though  un- 
intentionally and  inadvertently,  as  a  protection  to  native  industry. 

The  opposers  of  free  trade,  as  well  as  its  advocates,  are  apt  to 
object  to  our  present  system,  that  it  is  not  perfectly  free  trade. 
There  are  still  protecting  duties  not  only  upon  corn,  but  upon 
manufactures.  Com,  we  repeat,  stands,  and  ought  to  stand,  by 
itself;  but  so  much  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  manufactures  as  is 
collected  for  any  other  purpose  than  revenue,  we  admit  to  be 

*  It  will  be  seen,  that  theie  exceptions  arc  made,  because  corn  and  shipping  have 
ben  put  aaide  from  the  present  dtscostion. 
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inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  w«  have  laid  down ;  and 
trust  that  we  shall  at  no  distant  period  be  enabled  to  say,  that 
no  duties  or  regulations  exist  which  are  not  essential  to  the 
revenue. 

It  is  not  fair  to  say,  that  there  is  not  free  trade,  because  certain 
articles  are  taxed  on  importation.  If  the  tax»  whether  on  impor- 
tation or  home  manufacture,  be  only  such  as  to  produce  the 
largest  revenue,  it  can  no  more  be  condemned  as  a  restraint  upon 
commerce,  than  assessed  taxes  are  restraints  upon  building,  and 
employing  horses,  carriages,  or  servants.  Revenue,  however 
raised,  must  produce  restraint  or  inconvenience  somewhere ;  it  is 
enough  for  the  principle  of  free  trade,  that  such  restriction  is  not 
the  object  of  the  tax  ;  and  that  its  amount  is  not  enhanced  with 
any  other  than  a  fiscal  intention.  An  import  duty  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  commercial  and  not  a  fiscal  tax,  when  the  article  to 
which  it  is  attached,  or  the  corresponding  article,  if  there  be  one, 
is  duty-free,  when  grown  or  made  at  home.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, even  in  this  case,  the  motive  may  be  financial,  as  when  a  tax 
is  laid  on  importation,  as  an  easy  mode  of  raising  revenue ;  such 
a  tax  being  less  vexatious  in  the  collection  than  a  tax  upon  in- 
ternal production  or  consumption*  To  preserve  the  true  prin- 
ciple in  such  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fix  the  duty  at  the 
point  of  greatest  productiveness. 

Upon  these  grounds  we  think  that  our  tariff  still  requires 
amendment ;  and  that  the  silk  duties,  in  particular,  which  are  so 
high  as  to  encourage  smuggling,  ought  still  to  be  lowered. 

This  suggestion  does  not  imply  an  opinion,  that  '^  die  transition 
has  not  been  prudently  managed."*  We  have  no  fault  to  find  in 
this  respect  with  Mr.  Huskisson  or  his  successors  :  the  step  in 
the  march  of  true  principle  may  properly  be  slow,  if  it  be  steady 
and  straightforward. 

Probably,  the  effects  of  what  has  been  done  already  have  not 
been  so  operative,  either  for  good  or  evil,  as  is  on  either  side 
pretended.  We  trust  that  we  have  shown  that  the  evil  cannot  be 
very  great,  and  that,  except  in  general  assertion,  even  the  alleged 
evil  is  small.  We  have  shown  that,  whether  in  consequence  of 
the  new  measures,  or  in  spite  of  them,  our  commerce  and  navi- 
gation have  been  greatly  extended ;  that  there  has  been  more  of 
employment  for  the  people  engaged  in  trade  and  manufacture. 

And  if  there  be  much  in  the  situation  of  our  farmers,  and  their 
labourers,  and  of  our  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  artiaans, 
which  vexes  the  statesman,  and  puzzles  the  philosopher;  the 
prejudiced  and  the  sophist  alone  can  ascribe  it  to  *'  Free  Trade.*' 


•  Vol.  X.  p.  109, 


(  m  ) 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Un  Elezione  di  Membri  del  Parlamenio  in  InghiU 
terra,  del  Signor  Giuseppe  Pecchio.   Lugaoo,  1826.  am.  8vo. 

2.  Osservazioni  semuserie  di  un  Esule  sulF  Inghilterra.     Lqgano, 
1831.    8vo. 

England  has  perhaps  incurred  more  than  its  share  of  the  noisre* 
pretentatioa  which  every  civilized  country  must  expect  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  travellers.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern 
the  reason.  The  habits  and  institutions  of  England  are  essen* 
tially  different  from  those  of  the  continent.  We  differ  from 
other  European  nations  in  the  externals  of  life^  in  those  points 
which  fall  first  under  the  observation  of  the  traveller,  more  than 
any  of  those  nations  differ  from  each  other;  and  the  master-key 
which  would  unlock  the  knowledge  of  many  peculiarities  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  is  comparatively  useless  on  this.  We 
are  a  reserved  people — we  unbosom  ourselves  little  to  each  other 
— ^and  still  less  to  those  who  are  of  another  country.  We  are  not 
a  demonstrative  people — the  drama  of  life  is  not  acted  by  us  as 
if  it  were  a  drama-^-is  not  acted  as  if  we  sought  observation  and 
applause,  and  least  of  all,  the  applause  of  foreigners.  Our  cha- 
racteristic is  the  pride  which  locks  up  its  feelings  and  motives — not 
the  vanity  which  would  lay  them  open.  We  are  a  domestic 
people — our  lives  are  comparatively  little  before  the  public — 
hut  we  enclose  ourselves  in  that  sanctuary  "  home/'  into  which 
the  stranger  cannot  come;  and  if  he  thinks  he  has  entered  and 
viewed  this  sanctuary,  he  is  probably  mistaken. 

But  besides  all  this,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  which  sets 
speculation  more  at  defiance — no  country  more  calculated  to 
perplex  the  theorizer,  who  might  visit  it,  not  with  a  patient  spirit  of 
careful  inquiry,  but  with  a  disposition  to  draw  extensive  inferences 
from  a  few  prominent  facts,  and  to  accommodate  results  to  what, 
by  very  legitimate  rules  of  reasoning,  he  might  have  demon* 
surated  they  ought  to  be.  In  a  country  which  acknowledges  so 
largely  the  dominion  of  reason,  the  foreign  semi^-philosopher  will 
be  surprised  to  find  so  much,  for  which,  by  the  application  of 
logical  rules,  he  cannot  account.  It  is  not  a  country  in  which 
the  traveller  can  say  with  certainty :  ''  thus  it  is  in  this  case,  and 
thus,  therefore,  must  it  be  in  that."  There  is  little  here  of  rule 
aud  compaM;  little  that  looks  regular  upon  paper,  and  can 
easily  be  embodied  in  a  systematic  classification.  It  is  a  land  of 
anomalies.  We  are,  it  is  true,  a  methodical  and  a  reasoning 
people,  but  we  show  our  reason,  not  in  forming  regular  and 
novel  systems,  but  in  engrafting  our  novelties  upon  a  stock  which 
U  old.    Inour  institutions  and  customs,  we  have  some  things  that 
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are  feudal ;  some  things  that  may  have  arisen  from  accident,  ratlier 
than  from  design, — whose  origin  is  obscure,  and  which  have  out- 
lived the  circumstances  that  gave  them  birth;  and  all  these  we 
retain,  and  wisely,  because  we  are  used  to  them,  and  because  we 
would  apply  the  cementing  force  of  habit,  to  give  that  union  of 
strength  and  pliability  which  the  best  devised  novelty  can  seldom 
possess  in  an  equal  degree. 

If  England  is  calculated  to  perplex  the  philosophic  traveller, 
it  is  perhaps  still  less  suitable  for  the  superficial  sketcher,  the 
butterfly  nutterer  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  the  play-going, 
picture-seeking,  rout-frequenting  tourist. 

'*  England,"  says  Count  Peccbio, ''  is  formed  rather  for  oar  study  than 
for  our  amusement.  It  is  a  vast  book  of  science.  Its  theatres  are  the 
arsenals  of  Deptford  and  Portsmouth,  or  the  East  and  West  India  docks ; 
its  pictures  are  the  manufactures  of  Glasgow,  of  Manchester,  of  Leeds, 
of  Halifax;  its  Coliseum,  its  arches,  and  arenas,  are  the  smoking 
forges  and  workshops,  with  which  whole  districts  are  covered;  its 
Champs  Elysies  are  its  mines  of  iron  in  Wales^  of  tin  in  Devonshire,  and 
of  coal  at  Newcastle.  England  is  not  the  enchanted  isle  of  Alcioa, 
where  men  pass  their  days  in  song  and  laughter,  only  in  the  end  to 
vegetate  or  become  brutes.  The  English  are  the  men  of  Europe ;  they 
laugh  little,  perhaps  too  little,  but  in  its  stead  they  think  how  to  render 
life  least  unhappy,  and  to  soften  and  educate  the  grosser  qualities  of 
human  nature. 

Among  those  who  have  misrepresented  England,  the  majority, 
strange  to  say,  have  belonged  to  that  nation  which  may  justly  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  acute  and  enlightened  in  the  world. 
There  is  scarcely  in  modem  times  a  more  faulty  and  ridiculous 
body  of  literature  than  that  of  French  works  upon  England, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  about  ten 
years  ago.  Even  the  genius  and  acuteness  of  Voltaire  seemed 
to  become  obscured  and  feeble,  when  he  attempted  to  treat  of  the 
manners,  institutions  and  literature  of  this  island;  and  as  for  the 
inferior  fry  of  French  writers  on  England,  the  Grosleys,  Mezlhiacs, 
Levises  and  Fillets,  if  they  do  not  irritate  us  by  their  libels,  it  is 
because  we  are  rather  moved  to  laughter  by  their  absurdities. 
But  latterly  the  French  have  cast  aside  that  Chinese  veil  of  igno« 
rant  presumption  which  so  long  impeded  the  free  exercise  of 
their  natural  intelligence,  and  led  them  to  estimate  everything  by 
a  narrow  standard  of  their  own;  and  they  have  also,  we  trust,  laid 
aside  that  unworthy  jealousy  which  once  caused  them  to  feel  a 

Eleasure  in  the  wilful  depreciation  of  England.  A  better  spirit 
as  arisen,  and  France  has  amply  redeemed  its  credit.  We  do 
not  Qlass  among  French  works  on  England,  (although  in  that 
language),  that  of  M.  Simond,  one  of  the  most  candid  and  obaer* 
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vant  of  travellers---for  bis  extraction  we  believe  was  Swiss,  and 
be  had  lived  many  years  in  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
The  works  to  which  we  would  principally  allude,  are  those  of 
Baron  de  Stael,  Charles  Dupin  and  Cottu,  which  are  no  less 
monuments  to  the  honour  of  England  than  to  the  candour, 
research  and  penetration  of  the  writers. 

Of  inferior  pretensions,  and  less  depth  and  extent  of  research, 
but  fully  equal  in  candour,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  clearness  and 
correctness  of  observation  which  they  display,  are  the  two  pleasing 
little  volumes  of  the  Italian  author  before  us.  Count  Fecchio, 
who  is  already  favourably  known  as  the  biographer  of  Foscolo, 
has  given  us  rather  unconnectedlyi  but  at  the  same  time  sensibly 
and  agreeably,  the  results  of  his  experience  during  a  residence  of 
many  years  in  this  country.  He  appears  to  have  come  hither 
(a  refugee  from  political  causes)  in  1823;  to  have  resided 
successively  in  London,  Nottingham  and  York,  supporting  him- 
self during  part  of  that  time  by  teaching  the  Italian  language, 
and  mixing  much  with  various  classes,  and  observing  with  an 
attentive  eye  many  varieties  of  English  life.  In  his  "  Ossserva** 
zioni  di  un  Esule,"  which  he  tells  us  in  his  modest  preface,  is 
like  a  Spanish  oUa  podrida,  he  discourses  on  our  houses — tea 
gardens — sailors — parliaments — roads — fairs — ed  ucation —  coun^ 
try  sports — assizes — dissenters,  and  lunatic  asylums.  These 
heterogeneous  subjects  are  here  enumerated  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur,  from  whence  it  will  be  evident  that  methodical 
arrangement  does  not  constitute  one  of  the  merits  of  this  work. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said,  that  they  are  all  treated  with 
good  sense,  and  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  sincere  desire  to  do 
justice  to  the  various  themes.  We  are  much  struck  too  with  the  pre- 
possessing tone  of  amiability  and  good  humour  which  pervades  this 
volume.  There  is  in  it  nothing  cynical  or  caustic — no  crabbed 
exercise  of  discernment  in  the  detection  of  blots;  no  evidence  of 
the  low  ambition  of  saying  smart  things  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
The  sunshine  of  life  is  preferred  to  the  shade,  and  whenever 
there  is  a  slight  departure  from  perfect  correctness  of  represen- 
tation, it  is  almost  invariably  on  the  favourable  side.  The 
author's  misfortunes  have  not  soured  him,  nor,  as  might  have 
been  feared  in  one  so  circumstanced,  does  he  speak  with  bitter- 
ness of  the  errors  of  Italy,  or  with  envy  of  the  prosperity  of 
England.  Of  this  country  he  speaks  admiringly  and  gratefully, 
peifaaps  in  some  instances  gives  us  more  credit  than  we  deserve, 
and  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  flattering  pourtrayers  we  have 
ever  known.  In  his  politics  he  is  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time 
temperate,  to  a  degree  which  was  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected 
in  one  who  entertained  so  deep  a  sense  of  Italian  misgovernment. 
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and  whom  indignation  mi^ht  probably  have  driven  into  violent 
and  extreme  opinions.  He  thus  describes  the  motley  assem* 
blage  of  liberaux,  unfortunate  like  himself,  who  about  the  same 
time  sought  refuge  in  England. 

'^  In  1823  London  was  peopled  with  exiles  of  every  kind  and  of  every 
country.  Constitutionalists  advocating  a  single  legislative  chamber — 
constitutionalists  advocating  two  chambers — constitutionalists  on  the 
French  model — others  on  the  Spanish  model — others  on  the  American 
— ^generals,  dismissed  presidents  of  republics,  presidents  of  pariiaments 
diMolved  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  presidents  of  Cortes  dispersed  by 
cannon,  the  widow  of  the  black  king  Cbristopbe,  with  two  princesses 
her  daughters^  sablests  of  negresses  of  the  legitimate  blood-royal |  Itur- 
bide,  dethroned  emperor  of  Mexico,  and  a  swarm  of  journalists,  poels, 
and  men  of  letters.  London  was  the  Elysium  (a  satirist  would  say  the 
Botany  Bay)  of  illustrious  men,  and  heroes  manques.  To  whoever  might 
have  seen  the  parliament  of  Naples,  the  hall  of  the  cortes  of  Madrid,  or 
the  cortes  of  Lisbon,  what  must  have  been  the  surprise  to  find  himself  at 
the  Italian  opera,  in  London,  with  general  Pepe,  general  Mina,  the  orators 
Arguelles  and  Galiano,  the  president  Isturiz,  Moura.  &^c.,  jostling  in  the 
crowd  against  the  ambassadors  from  governments  which  bad  denounced 
them !  It  was  in  truth  a  kind  of  magic  spectacle,  worthy  of  Merlin. 
Many  times  the  opera-house  in  London  put  me  in  mind  of  that  en- 
chanted palace  in  Ariosto^  where  so  many  knights  friendly  and  hostile, 
ran  past  each  other  up  and  down  the  stairs  without  the  power  either  of 
escape  or  combat.'' 

Many  of  these  exiles  became  in  their  turn  what  are  called 
*'  lions  in  London  society ;  and  our  author  seems  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  the  value  and  durability  of  the  homage  which  they 
received  in  that  capacity. 

*'  Soon  curiosity  passed  away;  and  the  Lions  were  buried  in  oblivion. 
There  is  no  other  such  vast  tomb  as  London  for  swallowing  up  illus- 
trious names.  It  is  an  all-devouring  ocean.  The  celebrity  of  a  man 
in  London  sparkles  and  vanishes  like  a  fire  work.  There  are  great 
throngings  round  him,  great  invitations,  great  eulogiums,  great  exagge- 
rations for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  a  perpetual  silence.  The  names 
of  Paoli  and  Dumourier,  which  at  their  first  appearance  were  powerful 
as  the  thunder,  made  at  their  death  no  more  sound  than  a  falling  leaf. 
General  Mina,  when  be  disembarked  at  Plymouth,  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  hotel,  and  deafened  with  applause  at  the  theatre,  and  in 
London  for  a  whole  month  he  was  more  famous  than  the  lion  of  Nemea. 
But  what  was  the  result?  He  sunk  soon  into  oblivion,  and  the  tomb 
closed  upon  his  name." 

Count  Pecchio's  life  in  this  country  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  one  of  idleness.  He  assumed  for  his  support  the  occupa- 
tion of  an  Italian  teacher;  and  describes  pleasantly  his  iirst 
visit  to  the  house  of  an  £nglish  clergyman  in  that  capacity. 
The  insight  which  he  thus  obtained  into  the  domestic  interior  of 
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English  life  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  much  respect  for  the 
boasebold  virtues  of  this  land;  and,  without  endowing  us  with  the 
unsuitable  romantic  attributes  which  our  foreign  admirers  are 
sometimes  willing  to  ascribei  he  speaks  of  us  in  a  discriminating 
tone  of  praise,  creditable  alike  to  the  eulogist  and  his  subject. 
His  occupation  as  teacher  naturally  directed  his  attention  a  good 
deal  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  observations  which  he 
makes  upon  this  extensive  topic  are,  with  few  exceptions,  sound 
and  judicious.  < 

He  admires  the  well-constituted  intercourse  and  happy  terms 
which  so  frequently  subsist  between  parents  and  children — the  mild 
consideration  of  the  former,  and  the  respectful  freedom  of  the 
latter — the  care  bestowed  upon  the  disposition,  the  repression 
of  ebullitions  of  temper,  and  the  wholesome  lives  of  temperance 
and  activity  which  young  people  are  caused  to  lead.  Count 
Pecchio  is  alluding  only  to  home  education,  and,  we  presume, 
knows  little  of  our  public  schools,  or  the  tenor  of  his  remarks 
would  probably  have  been  less  eulogistic.  There  is  much  well* 
expressed  truth  in  the  following : 

•*  Liberty  is  the  mistress  of  every  thing  In  England.  The  restrictions 
employed  are  few,  and  such  only  as  are  indispensable.  Their  trees  are 
rarely  pollarded,  or  distorted,  or  clipped,  but  grow  luxuriantly,  spreading 
in  the  parks  and  fields  as  nature  prompts ;  their  pleasure-grounds  are  not 
made  symmetrica],  but  in  imitation  of  nature;  their  houses  are  not  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  architectural  ornament  at  the  expense  of  internal 
convenience }  but  whatever  may  be  the  irregularities  of  the  outward  de- 
sign, they  are  almost  always  well  arranged  and  commodious  within. 
Their  horses  are  not  fretted  or  cramped  with  useless  exercises  and  artifi- 
cial paces,  but  are  strong,  spirited,  and /very  swift.  Here,  finally,  educa- 
tion is  rather  a  rule,  a  guide,  than  a  system  of  coercive  modelling.  The 
English  are,  of  all  highly  civilized  people,  those  who  depart  least  from 


nature." 


Count  Pecchio,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  not  a  blind  admirer 
of  anything  that  is  done  in  this  country,  then  tells  us  there  are  two 
things  in  our  system  of  education  of  which  he  cannot  approve; — 
one  of  these  is  "  excess  of  reading/'  especially  at  an  early  age. 
The  other  may  excite  a  smile  of  surprise  in  those  who  are  not 
prepared  for  the  very  extensive  meaning  which  Count  Pecchio  is 
inclined  to  attach  to  the  word  "  education."  It  is  "  the  prevalence 
of  tight-lacing  with  females.'*  Though  we  cannot  admit  that  a 
reprehension  of  this  practice  finds  its  place  very  naturally  in  the 
midst  of  strictures  on  education,  we  will  say,  that  we  believe  the 
physical  evils  he  complains  of,  as  resulting  from  it,  are  pretty 
generally  acknowledged;  but  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
denounce  a  custom  which  comparatively  prevails  so  little.     With 
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respect  to  '^  reading/'  we  concur  with  him  in  much  that  he  sayiB. 
We  believe  it  is  too  much  the  practice  of  English  parents  and 
teachers  to  force  the  mind  at  an  early  age.  "  The  intellectual 
education/'  as  be  says,  "is  made  to  begin  at  three  years  old  ;"  and 
though  there  may  be  little  harm  in  its  beginning  then»  it  should 
assuredly  be  prosecuted  with  peculiar  gentleness  and  moderation. 
It  is  better,  while  children  are  very  young,  to  bestow  attention 
upon  the  cultivation  of  their  moral  than  of  their  intellectual  quali- 
ties, to  improve  the  disposition  rather  than  to  load  the  memory 
with  knowledge  which  is  not  yet  convertible.  The  infrequency 
of  early  prodigies  retaining  their  intellectual  superiority^  and  pro- 
ducing much  good  fruit  in  mature  life,  is  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  impolicy  of  the  forcing  system,  even  where  it  has  seemed  most 
successful.  It  is,  moreover,  the  published  opinion  of  au  eminent 
physician,  that  extreme  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  pre* 
vious  to  the  age  of  seven,  is  injurious  both  to  mind  and  body,  and 
may  even  be  regarded  as  a  proximate  cause  of  the  increased  preva- 
lence of  insanity.  Count  recchio's  objections  to  excessive  reading 
among  adults  are  not  very  serious,  nor  particularly  valid.  He  says, 

*'  When  Rousseau  wrote  his  Emik,  in  England  they  read  very  litUe, 
and  perhaps  too  little.  But  now  they  read  too  much.  There  is  such  an 
inundation  of  poetry,  novels,  romances,  and  periodicals,  that  many  intel- 
lects must  be  qnite  smothered  under  them.  .  .  .  The  mind  has  not  time 
to  digest  this  incessant  feast.  The  romance  of  this  week  makes  one  for- 
get that  of  the  preceding,  as  one  wave  obliterates  another.  It  happened 
to  me  several  times  to  ask  one  youth  or  another,  what  was  the  plot  of  a 
romance  he  had  read  a  few  months  before.  He  had  scarcely  more  than 
a  faint  recollection  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  dream.  A  more  certain  in- 
convenience, resulting  from  this  assiduous  reading,  is  the  weakness  of 
sight,  which  is  very  common  in  England.  I  don't  know  if  this  opinion 
of  mine  is  correct  j  because  English  education,  especially  that  of  the 
mind,  has  undergone  an  alteration  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
eflPects,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  this  assiduous  and  irreguUu'  reading  can- 
not hitherto  have  rendered  themselves  visible.  We  shall  require  twenty 
years  more  in  order  to  judge  with  accuracy  whether,  with  regard  to  solidity 
of  judgment  and  vigour  of  body,  the  consequence  has  been  gain  or  loss. ' 

We  willingly  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  last  two  sentenced. 
As  for  the  alleged  alteration  in  the  system  of  English  educatiouy 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  we  do  not  know  to  what  he  alludes. 
That  "  certain"  inconvenient  result — "  weakness  of  sight/'  which 
he  says  is  "  very  common  in  England/'  is  much  more  common 
in  France  and  Germany.  His  instances  of  forgetfulness  of  the 
plot  of  a  romance  are  not  powerfully  conclusive.  He  does  not  tell 
us  that  this  forgetfulness  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  vast  deal 
that  had  been  read  subsequently;  and  he  must  not  be  too  sure 
that  it  is  not  feigned.     There  are  many  who  would  plead  forget- 
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fulness,  rather  than  undergo  the  trouble  of  giving  an  account  of 
what  they  had  been  reading.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  mere  light 
reading — reading  undertaken  foramusement,  and  not  for  informa- 
tion,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  alleged  forgetful ness  be  an 
evil  at  all.  If  the  romance  is  a  good  one,  the  benefit  it  can  afibrd 
will  consist,  not  in  impressing  on  the  memory  of  the  reader  the 
useless  imaginary  facts  of  a  fictitious  narrative,  but  in  infusing, 
almost  imperceptibly,  such  general  impressions  as  will  conduce  to 
the  confirmation  of  his  principles  and  the  refinement  of  his  taste. 
We  wish  there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  fearing  that  the  minds 
of  young.  Englishmen  are  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  with 
excess  of  general  information.  Few,  at  the  time  they  go  to  the 
university,  are,  in  this  respect,  on  an  equality  with  their  sisters; 
aod  this  land  has  not  yet  begun  to  groan  under  the  infliction 
of  over-educated  females. 

Count  Pecchio's  mind  seems  much  alive  to  inquiry  into  the 
sources  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  England.  Among  the 
elements  which  conduce  to  these  results,  he  has  not  omitted  to 
notice  the  excellence  of  our  means  of  internal  communication. 
At  the  same  time,  he  explains,  very  sensibly,  an  apparent  anomaly 
which  has  struck  some  foolish  travellers  with  wonder,  namely,  that 
while  so  solicitous  to  expedite  communication  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, we  should  have  roads  much  less  straight  than  many  that  are 
to  be  found  on  the  continent.     He  says, 

"  Straight  roads,  and  symmetrical  cities,  suppose  the  existence  of  a 
despotic  power,  little  regardful  of  the  rights  of  property.  The  straight 
line  is  like  the  sword  of  Alexander,  which  cut  the  gordian  knot  instead 
of  untying  it.  The  two  most  symmetrical  cities  in  Europe,  Turin 
and  Berlin,  sprung  up  under  two  military  monarchies.  Who  does  not 
see  in  the  interminable  straight  roads  of  France  and  Poland  a  despotic 
hand  that  has  traced  them  so  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  England,  that  an- 
cient land  of  liberty,  the  roads  are  winding,  with  frequent  turns,  and 
many  of  its  cities  are  clusters  of  habitations,  the  chance  result  of  caprice 
or  need,  instead  of  being  composed  of  rows  of  houses,  drawn  up  in  rank 
like  so  many  battalions  of  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  the  English  love  order, 
expedition,  and  economy  of  every  thing :  true  ;  but  more  than  all,  they 
appear  to  have  esteemed  the  rights  of  property. 

"  The  footpaths,  which  line  every  street  in  their  towns,  and  frequently 
even  the  roads  through  the  country,  show  that  the  people  are  and  can 
make  themselves  respected.  The  traders  have  their  canals,  travellers  in 
carriages  have  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  foot  passengers  have  the  side 
path.  The  footpath  is  the  triumph  of  democracy.  The  common  people 
are  not,  as  elsewhere,  entirely  set  aside.  They  have  their  rights,  humble 
in  truth,  but  inviolable.  On  the  continent,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roads 
seem  made  only  for  the  wealthy  and  for  horses.'* 

He  then  enters  sensibly  into  the  question  (on  which  opposite 
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opinions  are  maintained  by  Verri  and  Adam  Smith,)  whether  the 
money  requisite  for  the  support  of  roads  should  be  levied  by  tolk 
or  a  general  impost,  and  supports,  for  the  most  part,  the  opinion 
of  the  great  Scotch  political  economist  against  that  of  his  own 
countryman. 

The  following  remarks  on  our  practice  of  recruiting  are  graphic 
and  pointed,  and  as  such  we  quote  them,  though  we  cannot  en* 
tirely  concur  with  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 

'*  It  is  known  that  the  English  army  is  in  a  great  measure  raised  by 
recruiting.  There  is  not  yet  any  conscription  io  England.  The  con- 
scription. It  is  trae,  is  a  tax  of  blood ;  the  more  grievous  when  it  is  paid 
io  a  tyrannical  government,  or  to  a  foreign  government,  which  oppresses 
the  conquered  by  means  of  the  conquered  themselves.  Bat  under  every 
circumstance  1  prefer  the  conscription  to  recruiting.  Even  under  a 
spurious  government  it  is  less  shameful  to  serve  by  compulsion  than  by 
choice.  Besides,  recruiting  is  a  contract  between  a  knave  and  a  fool. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon,  just  when  the  fair  is  most  crowded,  one 
bears  the  sound  of  four  or  five  drums  and  a  few  fifes;  one  sees  a  party 
of  soldiers,  with  ornaments  dangling  to  their  watches,  ribbons  in  their 
helmets,  and  faces  sleek  and  chubby,  (as  if  war  was  le  pays  de  cocagne^) 
better  in  dress  and  appearance  than  other  soldiers,  in  order  that  they  may 
more  easily  seduce  and  deceive ;  one  sees,  I  say,  this  recruiting  party 
leading  into  the  midst  of  the  fair,  and  showing  in  triumph  to  the  crowd, 
two  or  three  youths,  who  for  three  or  four  guineas  have  sold  their  lives, 
and  know  not  whether  to  their  country,  their  king,  or  their  love  of  idle'- 
ness.  They  have  their  hats  ornamented  with  silk  ribbons,  just  as  in  an- 
cient times  they  decked  with  garlands  the  horns  of  the  rams  that  were 
destined  to  be  sacrificed.  This  simulated  pomp,  this  false  gaiety,  seem 
to  me  similar  to  that  festival  which  used  to  accompany  the  vow  of 
chastity  and  perpetual  seclusion  which  girls  pronounced  when  they  took 
the  veil.  The  English  speak  with  horror  of  the  slave  trade.  Where  is 
the  diflPerence  between  an  African,  who  sells  himself,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, deceived  by  a  slave  merchant,  and  a  man  who,  heated  with  wine 
and  delusive  promises,  sells  himself  for  a  few  guineas  to  a  lying  corporal  ?** 

If  Count  Pecchio  had  often  indulged  in  such  flights  of  futile 
exaggeration,  we  should  not  have  thought  his  work  worth  notice. 
The  information  he  gives  respecting  the  mild  methods  of  bribery 
and  persuasion  so  often  employed  by  the  African  slave  merchants, 
is  new  to  us.  Relying  too  confidently  on  all  other  authorities,  we 
had  feared  the  case  was  diflferent.  "  The  English,"  he  says, 
**  speak  with  horror  of  the  slave  trade.*'  True;  but  they  speak 
with  no  horror  of  the  practice  of  recruiting,  and  yet  they  are  as 
jealous  of  their  own  liberty  as  of  the  liberty  of  other  people.  Is 
U  then  possible  that  there  can  be  sostrong  an  analogy  between  re- 
cruiting and  the  slave  trade?  If  he  had  asked  himself  this  question, 
he  would  probably  not  have  framed  the  absurdity  we  have  quoted. 
It  is  not  clear  upon  what  plea  he  prefers  the  conscription  to 
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recruiting.  The  latter  has  plainly  the  advantage  of  being  volun- 
tary^ while  the  former  is  a  system  of  compulsion.  But  deceit^ 
according  to  our  author,  is  as  bad  as  compulsion :  and  **  re» 
cruiting  is  a  contract  between  a  knave  and  a  fool."  This  is  too 
sweeping  an  assertion.  The  contract  may  be  such  as  he  describes^ 
and  so  may  any  contract  between  the  employer  and  the  employed ; 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  such.  The  military  ardour  of  inex- 
perienced youth,  though  it  may  lead  to  a  measure  at  which 
prudent  friends  will  shake  their  heads,  does  not  deserve  to  be  so 
severely  stigmatized ;  and  any  one  who  will  compare  the  condition 
of  the  soldier  with  that  of  the  distressed  mechanic  or  the  ill  paid 
day-labourer  of  the  south  of  England,  will  come  to  the  con*- 
elusion,  that  enlistment  may  often  be  adopted,  not  by  a  fool  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  knave,  but  by  a  well-judging  poor  man  upon 
a  calm  and  prudential  view  of  comparative  advantages ;  and  such 
we  know  is  frequently  the  case. 

The  little  tract  entitled  '<  Un'  Elezione  di  Membri  del  Parla- 
mento  in  Inghilterra,"  is  pleasingly  and  judiciously  written^  and 
without  having  much  pretensions  to  profundity  of  thought,  or 
extensiveness  of  research,  is  well  calculated  to  give  the  author's 
countrymen  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  elec*- 
tions  used  to  be  conducted  in  this  country.  Count  Pecchio  is 
one  of  that  commendable  class  of  travellers,  who,  without  abstain- 
ing from  a  due  admixture  of  inferences  and  speculations,  do  not 
exhibit  them  to  the  exclusion  of  facts,  but  give  us  pictures  as 
well  as  essays.  Instead,  therefore,  of  quoting  Blackstone  and 
Delolme,  he  has  given,  as  specimens  of  the  workings  of  our 
system,  a  vivid  description  of  what  he  witnessed  in  two  English 
elections  in  1 826 ;  one  for  the  county  of  Nottingham,  the  otber« 
a  severe  contest  of  ten  days'  duration  for  the  county  town. 

'^  In  describing  to  my  countrymen  the  forms  and  incidents  of  an 
election  such  as  I  myself  witnessed,  I  have  not  pretended  to  present  to 
them  a  perfect  model.  Whoever  studies  the  art  of  government,  knows 
that  numerous  defects  are  contained  both  in  the  national  representation 
of  England,  and  in  the  conduct  of  its  elections.*' 

We  are  glad  to  think  that  since  the  appearance  of  this  little 
work  so  many  of  those  defects  have  been  removed  ;  and  that 
those  portions  of  his  description  which  are  least  flattering  to  our 
country  are  but  the  history  of  a  system  which  no  longer  exists* 
Whatever  doubts  may  exist  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the 
Reform  Bill  (and  doubts  must  exist  with  respect  to  every  untried 
measure)  we  think  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  cause  forcongratu* 
lation  among  well  meaning  men  of  every  party,  that  we  shall  be 
no  longer  liable  to  a  whole  fortnight's  continuance  of  such 
disgraceful  incidents  as  the  following. 
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"  The  evening  presented  a  scene  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Tassoni.  The 
streets  were  strewed,  not  with  the  dead^  bnt  with  the  dead-drunk. 
Both  the  successful  and  the  beaten  party  passed  the  night  in  uproar, 
amidst  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke^  foaming  tankards  of  ale,  and  spirits, 
It  was  a  complete  bacchanal.'* 

Here,  too»  are  tactics  on  the  part  of  candidates  and  electors, 
which  we  trust  can  never  be  repeated. 

**  It  is  important  to  have  a  number  of  electors  ready  in  order  to  gain  a 
superiority  in  the  first  few  days.  Success  in  the  outset  frequently  decides 
the  victory.  Bat  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  distribute  the  number 
BO  as  to  keep  the  poll  open,  and  also  to  bring  forward  first  the  doubtful 
votesi  and  to  keep  the  sure  ones  in  reserve. 

*'  When  there  is  a  contested  election,  the  voters  during  the  contest 
come,  sometimes,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles.  Virtue  is 
ever  mingled  with  vice.  Many  electors  boast  that  they  are  invincible 
by  threats,  incorruptible  by  money.  Some  prefer  to  lose  their  employ- 
ment, to  be  displaced  by  the  government,  turned  oflF  by  their  employer, 
abandoned  by  their  client,  or  their  patron,  rather  than  vote  against  their 
conscience.  It  is  certainly  true  that,  for  the  most  part,  when  any 
elector  is  the  victim  of  his  integrity,  the  party  for  whom  he  has  voted 
comes  to  his  assistance,  repairs  the  loss  he  has  suffered,  and  secures  him 
from  injury ;  but  a  great  number  yield  to  seduction,  or  to  threats,  and 
prefer  to  rectitude  an  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  moment.  A  less 
numerous,  but  more  crafty  and  corrupt  class,  feign  indecision  at  first, 
that  they  may  gain  time  and  sell  their  votes  dearer  at  the  last  moment. 
When  an  election  is  obstinately  contested,  the  victory  is  frequently 
decided  by  a  few  votes  out  of  several  thousands  ^  the  last  are,  conse- 
quently, bought  at  a  very  high  price.  In  the  last  election  for  the  county 
of  York,  two  voters  who  were  in  Wales,  were  paid  two  hundred  guineas, 
besides  their  expenses.  In  this  election  at  Nottingham,  two  electors 
asked  thirty  guineas  each  for  their  vote,  but  while  they  were  bargaining 
the  poll  was  closed,  and  they  remained  without  their  money.'* 

This  calculating  spirit  of  corruption,  this  base  practice  of 
weighing  the  exigencies  of  a  candidate,  and  making  the  price  of 
a  voter's  conscience  depend,  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  upon 
the  result  of  each  day's  poll,  is,  we  trust,  effectually  counteracted 
by  the  present  limitation  of  elections  to  two  days.  There  is 
much  good  sense  in  the  following  comparison  of  the  systems  or 
direct  and  indirect  election. 

"  Political  writers  have  already  inquired  which  is  to  be  preferred, 
direct  or  indirect  election.  If  I  were  to  judge  by  what  I  have  seen  in 
Spain  and  in  England,  I  should  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that 
direct  election  includes,  on  the  whole,  more  advantages.  The  Spanish 
constitution  prescribed  three  grades  of  election,  the  first  parochial,  the 
second  of  districts,  the  third,  the  actual  election  of  the  deputies.  In 
1821  I  saw  one  of  these  elections  at  Madrid.  I  remember  that  i.t  was 
cold  and  insipid.     There  was  no  concourse,  no  contention,  no  enthusiasm  ; 
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nor  cuuid  the  names  of  Riego,  Arguelles,  Galiano,  and  many  other 
illustrious^  patriots,  warm  the  people.     These  were  not  elected  directly 
by  the  people,  but  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people.     The  people  cannot 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  parochial  elections,  in  which  is  nominated  a 
number  of  electors,  who  are  to  choose  a  still  smaller  number  of  other 
electors,  who  are^  finally,  to  elect  the  deputy.     Under  such  a  system  the 
people  do  not  know  the  candidates  -,  their  election  is  to  the  people  a 
chance  or  lottery.     The  candidates  distant  from  the  people,  separated 
from  them  by  two  ranks  of  electors,  make  no  profession  of  principles' 
contract  no  obligation,  are  not  indebted  to  the  people  for  their  election, 
and,  consequently,  do  not  take  so  much  pains  either  to  cultivate  or  to 
assist  them.    These  elections  by  progressive  steps,  it  is  true,  avoid  the 
conflict  of  passions,  and  certain  tumults  and  disorders,  perhaps  also  are 
less  subject  to  corruption,  perhaps  also  are  more  especially  expedient 
among  people  of  a  warm  and  excitable  character.     But  they  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  devoid  of  that  emulation,  that  fire,  that  interest  which  are 
the  life  of  free  existence.     Hardly  any  one  in  Spain  knew  that  an 
election  was  going  on,  while  in  England  it  is  a  general  convulsion,  it  is 
a  species  of  patriotic  phrcnzy  which  invades  every  class,  every  city,  every 
village.     In  direct  elections  the  people  re-assumes  the  sovereignty  in  all 
its  power,  is  the  judge  of  individuals,  the  awarder  of  prizes,  and  the 
arbiter  of  fame.     The  English  system  of  election  moreover,  thanks  to 
the  custom  that  the  candidates  should  be  proposed  by  some  of  the  moat 
respectable  of  the  electors,   has  also  this  advantage  over  election  by 
progressive  steps,  that  it  tends  to  direct  and  enlighten  the  people  in  the 
choice  of  their  representatives." 

In  conclusion,  we  willingly  express  the  satisfaction  with  which 
(with  some  slight  exceptions)  we  have  read  these  pleasing  and 
unpretending  works.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  more  from  the 
same  pen,  and  on  the  same  great  subject,  England.  There  is  a 
very  wide  field  on  which  Count  Pecchio  has  not  yet  entered,  many 
interesting  features  to  which  be  has  not  yet  adverted  ;  and  if  his 
means  of  observation  have  been  sufficient,  we  should  gladly  see 
him  offer  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  world  at  large,  othei: 
sketches  drawn  in  the  same  spirit  of  charitable  candour  which 
characterizes  those  before  us. 


Art.  VIII. —  1.  Paris,  ou  le  Livre  des  Cent  et  Vn,    Tomes  IV. 
V.  VI.  VII.  VIII.     Paris,  18S£.     8vo. 

2.  Oeuvres  de  Charles  Nodier.     Paris,  1 832.     5  Tomes.  8vo. 

In  noticing  the  first  three  volumes  of  this  Parisian  Album  on  a 
great  scale,  we  had  occasion  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  literature  of  France  at  the  present  day ; 
to  indicate  slightly  some  of  those  perilous  and  mistaken  directions 
to  which  it  appeared  to  be  tending ; — the  exaggeration  of  paintingi 
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the  moral  cynkism,  the  revolting  nature  of  its  subjects,  the  utter 
absence  of  sound  feeling  and  pervading  morality  which  charac- 
terized most  of  those  works  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or 
\       three  years  had  attained  popularity;  and  without  entering  mi- 
nutefy  into  the  causes  of  this  aspect  of  Literature,  to  express  our 
conviction  that  the  general  instability  of  opinion  and  removal  of 
the  accustomed  land  marks   in  morals  and  legislation,  in   the 
science  of  government,  and  in  the  candour  of  criticism,  were  exer- 
cising, in  the  first  instance  at  least,  a  degrading  and  unfavourable 
,  influence  on  Literature  in  generaL  .'The  perusal  of  the  volumes 
/  prefixed  to  this  article  has  tended  to  confirm  these  views)  both  by 
L  the  direct  corroborative  testimony  which  some  of  tlieir  ablest 
and  most  impartial  contributors  bear  to  the  truth  of  the  opinions 
we  then  ventured  to  express,  and  by  the  indirect  but  not  less  con- 
vincing evidence  which  others  of  them  afford  of  the  very  errors 
against  which  our  observations  were  directed. 

No  elevated  or  profound  Literature  in  truth  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected, when  it  is  regarded,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  ;  con- 
sidered in  this  light,  its  practice  is  no  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  trade  or  profession.  When  it  is  regarded  as  a  step  to  em- 
ployment, as  the  necessary  tenure  of  ofiice,  or  a  useful  engine  for 
obtaining  that  notoriety  or  influence  which,  in  the  present  omni- 
potence of  the  press  in  France,  is  the  passport  to  wealth  or  power. 
It  naturally  stoops  its  flight  to  the  level  of  its  aim,  and  accommo- 
dates its  inspiration  and  its  morality  to  the  scenes  and  the  princi- 
ples with  which  it  is  conversant^'^  The  only  fervent  and  unsullied 
worship  which  is  paid  to  Literature,  is  the  devotion  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  closet,  and  ^he  cell ;  half  of  those  who  surround  its 
public  altars  at  the  present  day  are  false  priests,  who  seek  to  live 
only  by  the  things  of  the  altar,  or  to  make  their  profession  of  faith 
a  stepping-stone  to  their  worldly  advancement.  When  we  laugh 
at  the  labours  of  the  schoolman,  the  midnight  oil  of  the  ancho- 
rite, the  researches  of  the  metaphysician ; — their  time  spent,  their 
toil  wasted,  apparently  without  return, — would  it  not  be  well  to 
recollect  that  all  the  "  fancies  chaste  and  noble"  which  have 
vivified  or  elevated  humanity  have  owed  their  existence  to  this 
very  principle  of  self  sacrifice?  Doubtless  it  is  no  light  effort 
which  enables  the  poet  or  the  philosopher  to  contemplate  with 
calmness  the  necessity  of  overlooking  the  present,  of  passing  over 
the  only  beings  with  whom  he  is  ever  likely  to  mingle  on  earth,  in 
order  to  shake  his  distant  posterity  by  the  hand  :  to  live  only  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn,  to  cast  what  might 
have  been  bis  bread  upon  the  waters,  in  the  hope  that  he  should 
see  it  again  after  many  days  !  Yet  such,  we  think,  must  be  the 
case  if  ever  Liiterature  is  to  assert  its  old  supremacy  :*^if  ever 
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we  are  again,  to  see  a  Galileo  delineating  in  spite  of  iDquisitore 
the  motions  of  our  planet  on  the  walls  of  his  dungeon,  a  Cer- 
vantes old  and  miserably  poor,  yet  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or 
hope,  and  brightening  the  gloom  of  poverty  and  imprisonment  with 
the  steady  ray  of  hope  and  genial  humouc;  a  Tasso,  a  Camoens, 
labouring  for  immortality :  while  the  one  is  praying  his  cat  to 
lend  him  her  lustrous  eyes,  perhaps  to  pen  those  immortal  stanzas 
which  describe  the  flight  of  Erminai  or  the  death  of  Clorinda, 
and  the  other,  wounded  and  neglected,  subsisting  on  the  alius 
which  his  faithful  negro  could  gather ;  a  noble  Milton,  whose 
mental  eye  as  well  as  that  of  the  body,  is  shut  upon  the  scene 
around  him,  but  open  to  higher  prospects,  and  more  distant  views ; 
if  ever,  we  say.  Literature  is  likely  in  France  to  reascend  "  self- 
raised  and  repossess  its  native  seat,"  it  must  be  pursued  in  a  very 
different  spirit,  and  with  very  different  aims,  from  those  in  which 
it  is  at  present  prosecuted. 
/  The  absence  of  any  exalted  or  wide  reaching  views  in  Liter- 
.'  ature  soon  manifests  itself,  not  only  in  the  slavish  submission  to 
the  opinions  or  vices  of  the  time,  but  in  the  minuter  details 
of^camposition,  and  the  general  canons  of  criticism  and  taste. 
^~^herever  Literature  follows,  instead  of  leading;  imitates,  in- 
',  i stead  of  creating ]...flait<?rs,  instead  of  opposing  or  reproving; 
wKefSV^nf ature  is  treated  like  the  magazine  of  a  magic  lanthorn, 
in  which  beings  the  most  beautiful  or  grotesque,  angels  or  demons, 
fairy  forms,  or  hideous  contorsions,  are  all  equally  admissible, 
provided  they  make  the  spectator  stare,  and  awaken  the  curiosity  of 
that  grown  child  the  public ;  wherever,  we  say,  such  is  the  state 
of  things,  a  coarse, -sketchy,  and  affected  vivacity,  without  true 
depth  or  real  feeling,  a  cynical  hardihood  both  in  the  materials  of 
Literature  and  in  their  application!  are  generally  the  result.  But 
the  influence  of  these  principles  on  modern  French  Literature 
is  stated  with  more  force  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  we 
can  pretend  to,  by  one  who  justly  describes  himself  as  an  "  old 
friend  of  Letters  and  Liberty ;"  but  to  whom  the  only  consoling 
view  iu  regard  to  the  present  situation  seems  to  be  that  it  has 
reached  that  point,  in  which  any  possible  change  must  be  for 
the  better.  In  an  able  and  eloquent  paper  entitled  ''  Les  Gens 
de  Uttres  d^aujourd/tui,*^  M.  Keratry  observes : — 

"  How  strange  is  the  contradiction  which  exists  in  our  manners? 
How  just  is  the  cause  of  apprehension  it  affords?  Cynicism  has  been 
banished  from  the  ^domestic  roof,  from  the  roost  familiar  intercourse,  but 
only  to  take  refuge  in  our  writings,  in  our  books,  in  our  journals,  in  our 
pleadings,  in  our  theatres !  It  h  expelled  from  private  life,  it  reigns 
inpreme  in  public.  The  men  of  letters  have  eontributed  to  this  irregu- 
larity; they  have  hastened  it;  they  have  wHh  their  own  hands  broke 
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down  the  barriers  whicli  the  good  sense  of  the  pablic  has  erected  agamst 
license  in  every  nation  which  boasts  a  constituted  society.  They  seem 
to  have  receiveid  from  the  Genius  of  Evil  the  sad  mission  of  granting  a 
bill  of  indemnity  to  all  that  is  perverse  and  ungovernable  in  our  nature. 
One  would  almost  be  tempted  to  believe  that  after  transporting  them  to 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  showing  them  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  the  Spirit  of  Evil  had  said  to  them — '  all 
these  will  I  give  to  you  if  ye  will  fall  down  and  worship  me!' ... . 

"  Our  writers  have  in  fact  created  a  new  morality,  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  present  generation.  It  is  they  who,  disenchanting  the  scenes 
about  us,  will  no  longer  permit  our  tears  to  flow  for  innocence  in  dan> 
ger,  or  misfortune  contending  with  an  unmerited  destiny;  it  is  they 
who  seek  in  public  to  associate  us  with  emotions  which  we  should  be 
Hsbamed  to  confess  in  the  bosom  of  our  families,  or  to  interest  us  in  the 
triumph  of  what,  in  a  well  regulated  community,  would  justly  come 
under  the  lash  of  the  law.  Let  us  confess  the  truth.  Is  it  not  the 
same  principle  in  literature  %vhich  at  this  moment  invests  the  doctrines  of 
an  anti-social  sect  *  with  a  majesty  borrowed  from  the  Sacred  Writings, 
and  after  giving  a  religious  varnish  to  irreligion,  an  appearance  of  mora- 
lity to  immorality  the  most  profound,  labours  at  last  to  give  the  charm 
of  decent  voluptuousness  to  promiscuous  intercourse? 

"  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  general  feeling  revolts  against  these 
profanations;  but  is  it  not  to  be  dreaded  that  what  is  openly  avowed 
must  at  last  come  to  have  a  practical  influence  on  our  morals?  A  dege- 
neracy of  taste  in  literature  has  consequences  more  serious  than  are  sus- 
spccted :  it  will  soon  re-act  with  evil  influence  upon  our  domestic  habits 
and  civil  relations.  Thought  cannot  be  sullied,  nor  the  course  of  human 
sentiment  perverted,  with  impunity.  Immoral  writers,  like  blind  guides, 
must  lead  society  astray.  Beware,  then,  legislators !  All  the  world  reads 
the  morning  papers,  the  romances  of  the  day ;  all  the  world  goes  to  the 
theatre;  and  the  taint,  descending  to  the  lower  classes,  becomes  in- 
curable, when  for  the  love  of  labour  and  the  sentiments  of  religion  we 
have  substituted  the  longing  after  happiness  which  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  attain. 

"  Neither  let  us  suppose  authors  themselves  are  above  those  violent 
and  irregular  passions  of  which  they  render  themselves  the  organs.  The 
rich  will  abuse  their  fortune  ;  the  poor  will  be  jealous  of  that  of  others. 
^Glory  must  be  ready  to  wait  on  their  call  with  all  its  laurels,  with  all  its 
rewards,  and  without  any  of  its  reverses.  If  it  deceives  their  expecta- 
tion, the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hand.  High  priests  of  that  nothingness 
which  they  have  so  often  invoked,  after  having  conducted  too  credulous 
worshippers  to  its  altars,  they  owe  it  one  last  victim ;  nor  have  they 
far  to  search  for  him  !  They  touch  the  cup  of  life  with  their  lips,  and 
feeling  it  bitter,  they  dash  down  its  liquor.  We  have  seen  and  shuddered 
at  such  scenes  but  lately,  when  two  presumptuous  young  men,  thinking 
to  obtain  in  a  moment  the  result  of  long  years  and  perseverijig  labour, 
and  disappointed  in  that  hope,  would  not  wait  the  slow  arrival  of  that 
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fame  which  results  from  talent  ripened  by  experience^  and  which  flat- 
terers had  promised  to  their  earliest  essays  -,  and  to  conceal  themselves 
from  an  obscurity  which  was  their  torment,  shutting  their  eyes  to  the 
sun,  and  plunging  into  a  night  more  profound  than  that  from  which  they 
were  struggling  to  emancipate  themselves  !* 

*'  And  how  ^ould  it  be  otherwise  ?  Literature  is  now  atUvoated  mth- 
out  faith  and  without  a  creed.  Look  at  our  historians ;  they  admit  a 
political  fatalism.  Why  should  we  any  longer  weave  garlands  for  virtue^ 
or  erect  (at  least  in  thought)  scaffolds  for  crime  ?  If  Maximilian  Robes- 
pierre and  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,  though  contemporaries,  each 
appeared  in  their  proper  time :  if  the  triumph  of  the  one,  insulting 
heaven  with  his  homage^  was  written  by  the  same  hand  which  traced 
the  condemnation  of  the  other,  without  appeal  from  either  sentence, 
what  should  men  struggle  for  on  this  accursed  earth,  placed  as  they  are 
under  the  stroke  of  an  inflexible  destiny  ?  But  no !  Such  is  not  the 
destiny  of  man.  Actors  in  the  great  drama  which  evolves  itself  before 
our  eyes,  co-operating  towards  its  conclusion,  each  of  us  is  yet  called  on 
to  modify  its  incidents.  It  is  from  individual  efforts  that  general  move- 
ments result,  and  though  events  enter  beforehand  into  the  views  of  a 
higher  intelligence,  it  remains  for  each  successive  generation  to  prepare 
them  in  the  plenitude  of  its  free  will !  .  .  . 

"  Since  the  talent  of  writing  has  become  a  necessary  qualification  for 
almost  every  employment,  and,  perhaps  to  too  great  an  extent,  an  inte- 
gral part  of  education,  we  may  conclude  that  till  our  fabric  of  social 
order  has  settled  on  its  base,  we  shall  no  longer  see  Letters  a  separate 
profession.  We  are  under  the  influence  of  an  agitation  which  impover- 
ishes the  field  of  literature,  while  it  increases  the  number  of  the  labourers 
in  the  vineyard. 

"  The  Bar  and  the  Theatre  perhaps  it  might  be  thought  would  be  on 
the  advance :  not  so  \  we  have  rather  to  regret  their  visible  decline. 

'^  The  license  of  the  French  stage  has  become  its  ruin ;  morality  is  as 
little  respected  as  authority.  One  arrogates  to  himself  the  title  of  a  man 
of  letters,  because,  without  regard  to  history,  he  has  rendered  into  dta- 
Xo^oe.  some  historical  fact,  where  the  characters  are  false,  where 
government  is  systematically  degraded,  where  an  established  religion  is 
exposed  to  ridicule ;  where  names^  dear  to  families,  are  dragged  through 
the  dirt ;  and  in  which,  with  a  scandalous  cynicism,  the  veil  which  pro- 
tects domestic  life  and  the  nuptial  bed,  sanctuaries  formerly  impenetrable 
to  a  licentious  curiosity,  is  drawn  aside.  Their  pretended  dramatic  works 
have,  by  their  very  facility,  fallen  into  the  rank  of  common-place  3  and 
it  is  not  at  the  theatre  we  should  go  to  seek  for  the  true  man  of  letters. 
A  mother  can  no  longer  carry  her  daughter  there — at  least  we  should 
not  be  the  person  to  advise  it.  They  would  be  far  safer  at  the  opera — 
the  only  one  of  our  spectacles  which  has  preserved  some  remains  of  de- 
cency. Conld  this  have  been  foretold  to  our  ancestors,  it  would  have 
been  heard  with  a  smile  of  pity,  or  the  paleness  of  terror. 

*  The  writer  alludes  tn  the  recent  death  of  fiscousse  and  Le  Bras,  two  ^oung  men  of 
aome  literary  talent,  who,  from  a  feeling  of  impatience  at  the  supposed  neglect  of  the 
poblic,  committed  suicide  together  by  appointment. 
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**  Our  Bar,  in  the  course  of  tbe  last  eighteen  months,  bas  been  alnKHt 
entirely  changed.  Names  hitherto  unknown  are  now  aspiring  to  fame) 
and  anticipating  the  success  of  their  predecessors.  Men  seem  to  have 
fbi^otten  that  that  success  was  preceded  by  long  labours  j  no  matter, 
they  must  force  their  way  and  shine  at  all  hazards,  and  storm  the  bar 
in  order  to  gain  the  seat  within,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  new  revolu- 
tions, that  the  next  step  may  advance  them  to  the  bench.  With  tbis 
noble  design,  the  execution  of  which  admits  of  no  adjournment,  tbey 
give  themselves  no  trouble  sboni  matters  of  ordinary  pecuniary  interest 
— ^that  would  be  too  great  a  diversion  from  their  end ;  besides,  who 
would  confide  his  interest  in  a  patrimonial  case  to  these  beardless  orators. 

*t  j^f^ — Pblitical  causes  are  their  field,  with  the  certainty  of  having  the 
Journals,  now  the  fourth  power  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  the  most  io-> 
fluential  of  all,  upon  their  side.  How  have  the  debates  of  tbe  bar 
changed  their  nature  I  The  advocate,  the  defender  of  the  accused  i 
Vmtrance,  sometimes  by  the  misfortune  of  the  time  their  accomplice, 
espouses  tbeir  quarrel,  imbues  himself  with  their  passions,  conspires 
with  them  against  that  tutelary  authority,  beneath  tbe  shadow  of  which 
be  himself  enjoys  the  advantages  of  social  order  ;  in  his  ingratitude  he 
is  not  even  content  with  assailing  those  severe  but  protecting  forms, 
which,  while-they  permitted  every  thing  to  be  said,  imposed  upon  his 
predecessors  the  task  of  surveying  their  thoughts  and  the  expressions 
in  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed.  Audacity  is  his  talent,  insolence  bis 
reply ;  courage  bas  gone  to  seek  its  place  elsewhere  \  it  has  taken  its 
seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  magistracy,  among  juries  unjustly  assailed 
with  menace  and  reproach.  No,  it  is  not  at  the  bar  that  the  man  oi 
letters  will  now  be  found  ;  till  another  order  of  things  arise,  it  is  not 
there  we  need  go  in  search  of  him  ! 

"  There  was  a  time,  we  admit,  when  a  literary  man  might  have  paved 
the  way  to  fame  by  his  co-operation  in  the  daily  press.  Itie  Liemonteys, 
Hoffmanns,  Dussaults  and  Malte-Bruns  among  the  dead,  the  Jonys, 
the  Etiennes,  the  Feietzes,  the  Jays,  among  the  living,  spread  a  charm  of 
instruction  over  those  fleedng  pages :  for  them  the  task  was  odc  not 
without  glory.  Then,  in  fact,  the  object  was  to  establish  some  prinapk 
of  morality  or  literature,  to  throw  light  upon  some  point  of  biatory,  to 
give  stability  to  some  character  formerly  equivocal,  or  seen  in  a  false 
light,  and  to  give  point  to  sound  criticism  by  the  aid  of  a  lively  but  al- 
ways delicate  pleasantry.  These  things  are  no  longer  the  order  of  tbe 
day  ;  they  have  been  richly  replaced  by  the  contempt  of  all  superiority^ 
tbe  forgetfulness  of  wakeful  nights  consecrated  to  the  public  good,  by 
insults  to  old  age,  by  violent  declamations  almost  always  based  upon 

doubtful  facts In  vain  would  this  crowd  of  youths, 

who  guide  the  pen  of  journalism,  seek  to  invest  themselves  With  the 
dignity  of  men  of  letters.  The  title  belongs  not  to  them,  tbey  have 
done  nothing  to  earn  it ;  we  could  not  accord  it  to  them  without  pro- 
fanation. 

''  We  grieve  to  say  it ;  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  persons  who  are 
employed  in  the  public  papers  have  poisoned  the  most  grievous  wounds  of 
the  social  body ;  their  permanent  tribunal  has  perverted  that  of  the  £lcc* 
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tive  Chamber.  The  latter  has  descended  to  conteDd  with  them  in  vio^ 
lence ;  in  order  not  to  appear  pale  beside  them,  the  picture  has  been 
overloaded  with  colour ;  for  a  second  time,  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty 
years,  has  the  accusation  of  moderation  been  an  object  of  terror  ! 

"  It  is  by  facts  that  the  impartial  observer  must  judge  of  the  epochs 
of  history,  and  above  all,  of  those  which  are  contemporary.  When  ex- 
amined as  to  his  profession,  a  person  accused  lately  answered,  that  he 
was  a  revott-maker^  {emeutier).  The  word  requires  no  commentary  ;  it 
spesks  as  intelligibly  as  a  newspaper  ;  it  indicates,  it  denounces  the  ori- 
gin of  ill.  Not  till  this  delirious  fever  shall  cease,  will  the  true  men  of 
lettsrs  re-appear  and  re-assume  their  honours.  To  make  the  legislative 
tribune  what  it  should  be,  it  must  not  be  sought  in  the  streets.  Above 
all,  those  who  hope  to  make  a  lodgment  beneath  its  roof,  must  not  be 
the  first  to  set  the  walb  on  fire  !  May  our  Opposition,  within  and  with** 
out,  literary  and  political,  profit  by  the  advice  given  to  it  by  an  old  friend 
both  of  literature  and  liberty !  " 

We  ^ill  not  deny  that  there  are  some  of  the  views  stated  in 
this  long  extract  (which  we  could  not  have  abridged  without  in- 
justice to  the  eloquent  author)  which  may  probably  be  over- 
charged. The  "  laudator  temporis  acti " — the  man  who,  accus- 
tomed to  certain  habitudes  and  established  rules,  both  in  literature 
and  government,  feels  galled  by  the  strange  changes  and  new  men 
whom  a  new  state  of  things  has  called  into  existence— ^perhaps 
appears  too  prominently  in  the  passages  above  quoted.  Vet  the 
views,  we  are  satisfied,  are  in  the  main  correct;  the  picture, 
though  a  little  highly  coloured,  is  in  its  leading  outlines  true;  the 
existing  evils  of  French  literature  and  some  of  their  main  causes, 
are  correctly  indicated.  It  embodies,  in  fact,  though  with  more 
force  and  brilliancy  of  illustration,  the  very  same  views  which  the 
perusal  of  theihree  former  volumes  of  this  collection  had  impressed 
upon  our  minds.  The  inspiration  of  French  literature  at  present 
is,  in  short,  a  low,  a  temporary,  and  interested  inspiration — with 
some  brilliant  exceptions,  doubtless — but  exceptions  which  only 
illustrate,  by  the  force  and  distinctness  of  their  peculiarities,  the 
truth  of  the  general  proposition.  If  a  Chateaubriand  soars  into  a 
loftier  field  of  thought  and  speculation,  and  brightens  his  views 
with  a  more  cheering  philosophy ;  if  a  La  Martine  imbues  his 
pathetic  verses  with  a  pervading  spirit  of  religion,  with  images 
and  thoughts  re-ascending  to  that  heaven  from  which  they  had 
their  birth ;  if  these  men  are  beyond  all  question  at  the  head  of 
the  respective  empires  of  prose  and  poetry  in  France ;  they  are 
BO,  only  because  they  have  steadily  resisted  the  influence  of  those 
vulgar  aims,  and  mercenary  motives,  and  passing  prejudices,  which 
the  mass  of  their  brethren  have  bowed  down  to  worship  \  that  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  political  vacillation,  and  party  intrigues  and 
ttmgglesy  *'  ^^  souls  have  been  as  stars,  and  dwelt  apart;"  that 
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the  one,  almost  banished  from  court  during  the  days  of  the  Re- 
storation, because  his  liberality  of  views  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
men  of  the  Restoration,  stood  forward  its  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
advocate,  when  the  sudden  convulsion  of  July  1831,  shook  its 
representative  from  the  throne  :  and  that  the  other,  self-concen- 
tered, iutrepid,  and  calm,  beneath  the  dynasty  of  both  branches 
of  the  Bourbons,  as  under  the  iron  grasp  of  Napoleon,  has  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  his  touching  and  majestic  strains,  as  careless 
of  the  petty  interests  that  fluttered  near,  as  Spenser's  shepherd, 
when  he  tuned  his  pipe,  at  even-tide,  amidst  the  hum  of  the  gnats 
and  grasshoppers  that  rustled  around  him. 

Of  Chateaubriand  we  have  spoken  at  length  in  our  last  Num- 
ber ;  of  La  Martine  it  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  say  much. 
IrOf  all  those  who  at  present  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  poet  in  France, 
I  La  Martine  is,  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  admitted  to  have  the 
I  most  indisputable  pretensions  to  the  name.  Amidst  the  utter  want 
of  principle  and  deadness  of  feeling  which  characterize  so  much 
of  the  poetry  of  the  day,  it  is  he  who  keeps  awake  the  moral 
'  .^ens9^  and  like  some  vestal  of  Rome,  preserves  in  his  imperish- 
able lines  the  sacred  fire  whieh  elsewhere  seems  extiact.  The 
altars  on  which  it  once  blazed  are  thrown  down ;  the  domestic 
hearths  which  it  cheered  and  illumined  are  forsaken ;  the  senti- 
ments of  respect  for  reli|;ion,  of  reverence  for  established  insti- 
tutions, of  devoted  and  disinterested  attachment,  which  served  as 
its  fuel,  are  almost  extinct ;  but,  in  the  noble  verses  of  La  Martine, 
there  lives  a  spark  of  that  older  and  purer  flame,  which  may  yet 
communicate  to  other  hearts,  and  brighten  the  prospects  of  feeling 
and  poetry  with  a  more  genial  and  lambent  glow*  Instead  of 
tempestuous  flashes  of  passion,  succeeded  by  the  deeper  darkness 
of  impiety  or  immorality,  we  may  yet  hope,  from  strains  like  those 
of  La  Martine  in  Poetry,  and  of  Chateaubriand  in  Prose,  which 
is  truly  poetry,  the  advent  of  a  calmer  and  better  day  for  the  litera- 
ture of  rrance.  Till  the  days  of  La  Martine,  the  French  could 
scarcely  say  they  knew  what  lyric  poetry  was,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  chorusses  in  the  Athalie;  the  solemnity,  the  re- 
ligious fervour,  the  vagueness,  the  intensity  of  the  ode,  they  knew 
for  the  first  time  in  the  MedUatiom  and  Harmonies  of  La  Martine. 
Let  us  rather  endeavour,  therefore,  to  afibrd  our  readers  some 
portion  of  that  gratification  which  we  have  ourselves  enjoyed  in  the 
perusal  of  the  last  poem  which  he  wrote  in  Europe,  and  which 
forms  the  gem  of  the  volumes  at  the  head  of  our  article ; — bis 
arting  address  to  the  Academy  of  Marseilles,  before  sailing  with 
is  wi^  and  child  to  the  Holy  Land ;  to  which,  attracted  on  the 
one  hand  by  religious  and  poetical  associations,  and  sick  on  the 
other  of  the  anarchy  which  reigned  at  home,  he  has  for  the  present 
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directed  his  steps.  Of  all  his  late  writings,  this  appears  to  us  the 
most  touching  and  impressive.  It  has  his  early  elevation  and 
intensity,  with  less  of  his  vagueness ;  the  majestic  movement  of 
Rousseau's  Odes,  with  a  more  vivid  infusion  of  personal  feeling. 

To  TUB  Academy  of  Marsbilles. 

If  to  the  fluttering  folds  of  the  quick  sail 
My  all  of  peace  and  comfort  I  impart, 
If  to  the  treacherous  tide  and  wav'ring  gale 
My  wife  and  child  I  lend,  my  souPs  best  part ; 
If  on  the  seas,  the  sands,  the  clouds,  I  cast 
Fond  hopes,  and  beating  hearts  I  leave  behind. 
With  no  returning  pledge  beyond  a  mast, 
That  bends  with  every  blast  of  wind ; 

Tis  not  the  paltry  thirst  of  gold  could  fire 
A  heart  that  ever  glow'd  with  holier  flame. 
Nor  glory  tempt  me  with  the  vain  desire 
To  gild  my  memory  with  a  fleeting  fam^. 
I  go  not  like  the  Florentine  of  old, 
The  bitter  bread  of  banishment  to  eat ; 
No  wave  of  faction  in  its  wildest  roar 
Broke  on  my  calm  paternal  seat. 

Weeping  I  leave  on  yonder  valley's  side 
Trees  thick  with  shade,  a  home,  a  noiseless  plain. 
Peopled  with  warm  regrets,  and  dim  descried 
Even  here  by  wistful  eyes  across  the  main  3 
Deep  in  the  leafy  woods  a  lone  abode. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  faction's  loud  annoy, 
Whose  echoes,  even  while  tempests  groaned  abroad. 
Were  sounds  of  blessing,  songs  of  joy. 

There  sits  a  sire,  who  sees  our  imaged  forms. 
When  through  the  battlements  the  breezes  sweep, 
And  prays  to  Hira  who  stirs  or  lays  the  storms 
To  make  his  winds  glide  gentler  o'er  the  deep  ; 
There  friends  and  servants  masterless  are  trying 
To  trace  our  latest  footprints  on  the  sward, 
And  my  poor  dog,  beneath  my  window  lying. 
Howls  when  my  well-known  name  is  heard. 

There  sisters  dwell,  from  the  same  bosom  fed. 
Boughs  which  the  wind  should  rock  on  the  same  tree  $ 
There  friends,  the  soul's  relations  dwell,  that  read 
My  eye,  and  knew  each  thought  that  dawned  in  me ; 
And  hearts  unknown  that  list  the  muses  call. 
Mysterious  friends  that  know  me  in  my  strain— « 
Like  viewless  echoes  scattered  over  all 
To  render  back  its  tones  again. 
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But  in  tbe  aoiil's  unfathomable  wells^ 

Unknown,  inexplicable  longings  sleep  $ 

Like  that  strange  instinct  which  the  bird  impels 

In  search  of  other  food  athwart  the  deep. 

What  from  those  orient  climes  have  they  to  gain  ? 

Have  they  not  nests  as  mossy  in  oar  eaves, , 

And  for  their  callow  progeny^  the  grain 

Dropt  from  a  thousand  golden  sheaves  ? 

I  too,  like  them,  could  6nd  my  portion  here. 
Enjoy  the  mountain  slope,  the  river's  foam  j 
My  humble  wishes  seek  no  loftier  sphere, 
And  yet  like  them  I  go — like  them  I  come. 
Dim  longings  draw  me  on  and  point  my  path 
To  Eastern  sands,  to  Shem's  deserted  shore. 
The  cradle  of  the  world,  where  God  in  wrath 
Hardened  the  human  heart  of  yore* 

I  have  not  yet  felt  on  the  sea  oi  sand 
The  slumberous  rocking  of  the  desert  bark^ 
Nor  quenched  my  thirst  at  eve  with  quivering  hand 
By  Hebron's  well^  beneath  tbe  palm-trees  dark ; 
Nor  in  the  pilgrim*s  tent  my  mantle  spread. 
Nor  laid  me  in  the  dust  where  Job  bath  lain. 
Nor,  while  tbe  canvas  murmured  overhead. 
Dreamt  Jacob's  mystic  dreams  again. 

Of  the  world's  pages  one  is  yet  unread  : — 
How  tbe  stars  tremble  in  Cbaldea's  sky. 
With  what  a  sense  of  nothingness  we  tread. 
How  the  heart  beats  when  God  appears  so  nigh  3 — 
How  on  the  soul,  beside  some  column  lone, 
The  shadows  of  old  days  descend  and  hover, — 
How  the  grass  speaks,  the  earth  sends  out  its  moan. 
And  the  breeze  wails  that  wanders  over. 

I  have  not  heard  in  the  tall  cedar-top 
The  cries  of  nations  echo  to  and  fro ; 
Nor  seen  from  Lebanon  the  eagles  drop 
On  Tyre's  deep-buried  palaces  oelow  : 
I  have  not  laid  my  heacl  upon  the  ground 
Where  Tadmor's  temples  m  tbe  dust  decay^ 
Nor  startled,  with  my  footfall's  dreary  sound. 
The  waste  where  Memnou's  empire  lay. 

I  have  not  stretched  where  Jordan's  current  flows, 
Heard  how  the  loud -lamenting  river  weeps. 
With  moans  and  cries  sublimer  even  than  those 
With  which  the  mournful  Prophet  *  stirred  its  deeps  3 

*  Jereniiab. 
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Nor  felt  the  tnnispoiis  which  the  soul  inspire 
In  the  deep  grot,  where  he,  the  bard  of  kiogs^ 
Felt,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  hand  of  flame 
Seize  on  bis  harp,  and  4weep  the  strings. 

I  have  not  wandered  o*er  the  plain,  whereon. 
Beneath  the  olive  tree.  The  Saviour  wept  5 
Nor  traced  hia  tears  the  hallowed  trees  upon, 
Which  jealous  angels  have  not  all  outswept  j 
Nor,  in  the  garden,  watched  through  nights  sublime. 
Where,  while  the  bloody  sweat  was  undergone, 
The  echo  of  his  sorrows  and  our  crime 
Rung  in  one  listening  ear  alone. 

Nor  have  I  bent  my  forehead  on  the  spot 
Where  His  ascending  footstep  pressed  the  clay, 
Nor  worn  with  lips  devout  the  rock-hewn  grot, 
Where,  in  his  mother's  tears  embalmed,  he  lay ; 
Nor  smote  my  breast  on  that  sad  mountain  head. 
Where,  even  in  death,  conq  ring  the  powers  of  air. 
His  arms,  as  to  embrace  our  earth,  he  spread, 
And  bowed  his  head,  to  bless  it  there. 

For  these  I  leave  my  home  5  for  these  I  stake 
My  little  span  of  useless  years  below  -, 
What  matters  ii,  tphere  winter-winds  may  shake 
The  trunk  that  yields  nor  fruit  nor  foliage  now  ! 
Fool !  says  the  crowd. — ^Their*s  is  the  foolish  part ! 
Not  in  one  spot  can  the  soul's  food  be  found, — 
No  !  — to  the  poet  thought  is  bread — his  heart 
Lives  on  his  Maker's  works  around. 

Farewell,  my  sire,  my  sisters  dear,  again ! 
Farewell,  my  walnut  shaded  place  of  birth ! 
Farewell,  my  steed,  now  loitering  o'er  the  plain  ! 
Farewell,  my  dog,  now  lonely  on  the  hearth  ! 
Your  image  haunts  me  like  the  shade  of  bliss, 
Yoar  voices  lure  me  with  their  fond  recall ; 
Soon,  may  the  hour  arise,  less  dark  than  this. 
The  hour  that  reunites  us  all ! 

And  thou,  my  country,  tossed  by  winds  and  seas. 
Like  this  frail  bark  on  which  my  lot  is  cast, 
Big  with  the  world's  yet  unborn  destinies,^— 
Adieu,  thy  shores  glide  from  my  vision  past ! 
O I  that  some  ray  would  pierce  the  cloud  that  broods 
O'er  throne  and  temple,  liberty  and  thee. 
And  kindle  brighter,  o'er  the  restless  floods. 
Thy  beacon-light  of  immortality ! 

And  thou,  Marseilles,  at  France's  portals  placed, 
With  thy  white  arms  the  coming  guest  to  greet. 
Whose  haven,  gleaming  o'er  the  ocean's  breast, 
Spreads  like  a  nest,  each  winged  mast  to  meet ; 
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Where  many  a  hand^  beloved,  now  presses  roinei 
Where  my  foot  lingers  still  as  loth  to  flee — 
Thine  be  my  last  departing  accents — thine 
My  first  returning  greeting  be  !  *' 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  short  and  in  a  gayer  strain.  It  is 
from  a  paper  entitled  Un  Cafe  de  Vaudevilltstes  en  1831,  by 
Felix  Pyat,  a  name  with  which  we  were  hitherto  unacquainted. 
It  paints,  though  with  that  tinge  of  exaggeration  which,  as  M. 
Keratry  remarks,  pervades  even  the  papers  in  this  collection,  the 
manners  of  that  peculiar  people  who  cater  for  the  public  amuse- 
ment ;  who,  living  by  jokes  and  puns,  are  always  on  the  watch  to 
turn  a  stanza,  or  catch  an  absurdity  which  may  be  woven  into 
their  next  vaudeville : — grave,  earnest  as  death  in  the  midst  of 
their  comic  employment,  thinking  every  laugh  wasted,  every  good 
thing  thrown  away,  that  is  not  turned  into  argent  comptant  on  the 
stage. 

**  Siberia,  or  a  Painting  Academy,  are  not  more  inhospitable  than  a 
Coffee  Room  of  Vaudevillists. 

"  If  you  have  neither  been  guilty  of  romance,  memoir,  or  couplet,  in  the 
course  of  your  life ; — if  your  letters,  at  least,  are  not  addressed  '  Homme 
de  lettrei,'  I  advise  you  not  to  enter  a  spot  where  every  one  knows  every 
one,  as  at  a  village  ale-house.  You  will  be  observed,  annoyed,  by  the 
glances  of  all,  awkward  as  a  little  girl  the  first  day  of  her  new  stays. 

'*  The  waiter  who  wears  mustacbios  and  reads  his  favourite  journal, 
will  be  in  no  hurry  to  hand  you  your  eau  sucrS ; — you  must  pay  down, 
you  who  are  neither  author  nor  journalist,  nor  any  name  whatever, 
three  times  you  must  call  out,  beiore  the  lady  at  the  table  will  tingle 
her  bell :  all  are  listening  to  the  author  who  speaks  and  gesticulates, 
and  ye^  does  not  utter  a  word  of  politics.  There  will  you  see  neither 
Warsaw,  nor  Lyons,  the  ministry,  nor  the  cholera  morbus,  but  only  the 
forthcoming  vaudeville  of  the  evening. 

Some  of  the  established  inmates  of  the  place,  who  have  observed  your 
entry,  will  approach  your  table,  and  surround  you  with  all  the  inveterate 
espionage  ana  vigilance  of  a  robber  or  a  police  officer.  Happy  will  it 
be  for  you  if  you  do  not  happen  to  possess  a  comical  figure,  or  a 
whimsical  name ; — or  if  you  do,  if  you  should  have  the  misfortune  to 
subscribe  yourself  Bonnicbon,  or  Rejolard,  take  care,  I  advise  you, 
that  no  friend,  with  a  loud  voice,  give  utterance  to  the  mirth  making 
sound  !  They  will  rob  you  of  your  very  name  !  They  will  draw  closer 
round  you  like  a  swell  mob.  Imprudent  wretch,  be  silent !  Button 
up  your  mind  to  the  chin,  clap  a  stopper  on  your  mouth,  tighten  the 
cord  of  your  tongue  \  don't  let  an  expression  be  drawn  out  of  you  ; 
pocket  your  words,  pocket  yourself,  if  possible ;  for  here  you  are  in 
danger ;  they  will  make  quick  conveyance  here  with  your  conversation, 
steal  your  talkj  your  dress,  your  figure,  lay  hold  of  you  alive  and  bodily, 
from  head  to  foot.  You  know  not  the  artifices  of  these  villains.  They 
will  flatter  you,  they  will  set  you  a  talking,  they  will  ask  you  what 
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o'clock  it  is,  they  will,  put  you  through  your  paces,  they  will  ask  you  to 
repeat  your  last  joke,  while  they  call  to  the  waiter — waiter,  a  glass  of 
rum,  and — harkye — bring  a  pencil.  There  you  are,  stowed  away  in 
the  literary  larder,  amidst  sketches,  fag  ends  of  couplets  and  bon-mots, 
purchased,  picked  up,  or  stolen  during  the  day,  all  ticketed,  numbered, 
each  in  its  own  drawer  and  division ;  so  that  if  a  bon-root  on  the  subject 
of  love,  or  a  couplet  on  glory,  is  wanted,  the  vaudevillist  has  but  to 
turn  up  the  proper  paper,  and  there  he  finds  it  cut  and  dry  to  his  hand. 

"  Though  smoking  is  not  allowed,  the  air  is  heavy  and  difficult  to  breathe, 
charged,  as  it  is,  with  the  nauseous  odour  of  the  theatre :  the  mistress 
of  the  Cafe  is  invariably  ugly,  a  dealer  in  tickets  for  the  theatre  at  half 
price ;  the  son  cracks  jokes,  and  the  husband  runs  into  debt.  In  this 
gloomy  abode  all  the  inhabitants  are  dingy  and  dirty.  You  have, 
perhaps,  figured  to  yourself  Momns,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  mouth, 
bis  teeth  white,  his  cheeks  plump  and  ruddy,  his  temper  gay,  frank, 
lively,— the  Momus,  in  short,  that  figures  in  the  scenes  of  the  theatre. 
Not  so  here.  In  the  midst  of  that  dark  group  who  are  playing  there  at 
dominos,  obser«'e  that  old  and  sallow  forehead  wrinkled  up  like  a  bank 
note ;  that  half  bald  head,  supported  by  a  body  somewhat  resembling 
in  shape  a  triumphal  arch  $  well,  that  being  is  the  most  influential  of 
the  votaries  of  Momus ;  that  silent  ugly  old  fellow,  exuding,  as  it  were, 
disgust  and  ennui  at  every  pore  of  his  skin,  is  the  representative  of 
French  gaiety,  the  first  buffoon  of  his  day ;  a  man  who  has  kept  men 
laughing  for  the  last  century,  who  has  survived  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  laughed  the  Restoration  out  of  countenance }  who  has  made  as 
much  money  by  the  Hundred  Days  as  an  army  commissary,  and,  in 
short,  turned  all  our  glories  and  all  our  miseries  to  a  theatrical  and 
pecuniary  account. 

'*  Round  him  are  gathered  the  apprentices,  the  novices,  the  coUaborateurs, 
who  are  paid,  and  the  collaborateurs  who  pay.  I'he  rich,  for  instance,  who 
are  determined,  at  any  price,  to  be  men  of  letters,  and  who  purchase 
the  honour  of  affixing  their  names  to  the  production  of  some  well 
known  stager.  The  ordinary  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
piece  or  the  new  actress  is  interrupted  by  the  usual  quarrel  of  two 
intimate  friends,  disputing  their  claims  to  a  joke  stolen  by  the  one  from 
the  other,  scolding  like  prostitutes,  and  bandying  about  abusive  epithets 
from  one  to  the  other  as  if  they  were  playing  at  rackets.  Dull  folks  would 
cut  one  another's  throats  for  one  half  of  what  these  disputants  bestow 
upon  each  other ;  but  these  practised  performers  play  on  their  game  of 
Billingsgate,  with  all  the  imperturbable  coldness  in  the  |world ;  while 
tlie  rest  never  trouble  their  heads  about  them. 

'*  The  Cafe  is  always  full  of  strolling  players  ;  every  literary  bird  of 
passage  takes  up  his  temporary  residence  round  its  marble  table ;  they 
live  in  the  Cafe;  some  opposite  the  bar,  some  near,  the  others  by  the 
windows ;  they  give  you  their  address  there — unless  you  happen  to  be 
their  bootmaker  or  their  tailor;  they  eat,  work,  and  sleep  there — it  is 
their  domicile,  their  exchange,  where  the  theatrical  stock  is  disposed  of; 
where  the  materials  of  a  vaudeville  are  put  up  to  sale,  purchased,  and 
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Cid  for;  where  a  pht  may  be  bad  for  a  poidet  frvfi  or  a  glaat  of 
Donade,  acconUng  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  dramatic  funds. 

'Hlie  more  noisy  inmates  of  the  Caf%  are  the  mere  amateurs;  tbe 
retailers  of  news ;  persons  who  know  the  stars  of  the  place  by  name, 
and  are  hand  in  glove  with  the  waiter;  who  think  genius  may  be 
caught  by  contact  with  men  of  talent^  and  scarcely  yencure  to  wash 
their  hands  on  the  day  when  they  have  enjoyed  the  honour  off  shaking 
bands  with  them. 

^*  The  amateurs  supply  the  fuel  and  do  the  honours  of  the  file-place  ; 
Aey  scatter  their  ideas  about  for  any  one  who  chooses  to  pick  tbem  op  ; 
for  the  authors,  on  whom  the  task  of  providing  for  the  gaiety  <^  the 
public  devolves^  are  silent  and  gloomy  as  Mohammedan  priests.  Their 
only  reply  is  a  laugh  ;  if  they  must  answer,  they  are  brief  and  laconic 
as  a  bank  note,  or  a  regimental  order.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  their 
mutual  apprehensions ;  they  never  make  each  other  laugh  gratis,  that 
would  be  mere  labour  lost ;  wit  and  gaiety  constitute  their  stock  in  band, 
and  why  should  they  be  wasted  ?  Accordingly,  nothing  can  be  more  dull, 
teore  barren  than  their  ordinary  conversation  or  correspondence  $  with  the 
axc^ption  of  the  clown  of  the  theatre  off  the  stage,  there  is  not  a  more 
melancholy  animal  in  existence  than  a  vaudevillist.'* 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  forcible  paper  of  Leon  Gevlan^ 
entitled   the   Morgue ;  a  striking  illustration  of  that  tasto  for 

(>hjsical  horrors  which,  at  present,  cbaracterizes  the  modem 
iterature  of  France  ;  which  covers  its  delineations  with  hues  of 
bloody  spreads  around  us  the  loathsome  atmosphere  of  the  chamel- 
bouse,  and  the  pest-house.  In  the  maritime  romances  of  Eugjine 
Sue,  each  vessel  represents  a  floating  hell,  where  the  decks  are 
flippery  with  blood,  and  the  cabins  ring  with  the  groans  of 
murderous  conflict,  or  the  roar  of  a  hideous  bacchanalian  orgy. 
In  the  last  production  of  the  Bibliophile  Jacob,  La  Dame 
Marabre,  the  aid  of  pestilence,  in  all  its  hideous  details,  is  called 
in,  in  conjunction  with  sorcery  and  murder,  to  produce  an 
impression  on  the  almost  blunted  nerves  of  the  Parisian  public. 
And  the  author  introduces  his  work  with  the  assurance,  that  the 
coincidence  of  its  appearance  with  that  of  the  cholera  morbus 
was  purely  accidental.  The  secrets  of  the  dissecting  room  and 
the  hospital  have  taken  the  place  of  the  exhibition  of  sentiment, 
or  the  analysis  of  character.  In  this  state  of  the  public  sym- 
pathies, no  wonder  if  the  keeper  of  the  Morgue,  or  the  executioner 
of  Paris,  becomes  an  object  of  interest,  a  study  for  essay  writers 
and  romancers ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised  if  among  the  other 
notables  of  Paris,  we  find  a  paper  by  J.  Rousseau,  devoted  to 
the  latter  ill-omened  personage  who,  in  common  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, bears  the  odd  title  of  Monsieur  de  Paris.  The  sketch 
however,  though  somewhat  dressed  up  en  beau,  is  interesting  and 
well  written,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  it. 
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It  has  often  struck  us  as  one  of  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
raodern  times,  how  any  man  can  submit  to  be  a  member  of 
parliament ;  how  a  person  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease,  opulence, 
leisure,  amusement,  surrounded  with  every  thing  at  home  which 
can  render  life  agreeable,  can  exchange  these  for  the  thankless 
toils  of  St.  Stephen's,  the  nights  of  debate,  and  days  of  com-^ 
mittee  work,  which  during  the  sittings  of  parliament,  now  ever- 
lasting as  those  of  Theseus  himselfi  his  flesh  must  be  heir  to ; 
— and  that  in  many,  nay  in  most  cases,  without  even  the 
stimulus  of  ambition,  or  the  prospect  of  fame.  By  the  few  who 
take  a  lead  in  debate,  and  flatter  themselves  that  diey  can  com«- 
mand  the  applause  of  listening  senates,  this  drudgery  work  may 
be  submitted  to ;  it  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  prize  of  popu* 
larity,  or  place ;  but  there  is  really  something  quite  touchmg  in 
the  disinterested  toils  of  a  member,  working  away  night  and  day, 
amidst  all  the  seductive  attractions  of  liondon  society,  without 
the  prospect  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  able  whenever  hf 
pleases,  to  exchange  the  stir,  and  smoke,  and  fret  of  town  for  tb# 
"  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new"  of  some  ancestral  domain,  where 
in  the  simple  and  more  agreeable  character  of  a  country  gentle- 
man he  might  combine  utility  with  pleasure.  We  can  hardly  say 
they  manage  these  things  better  in  France.  The  life  of  a  **  deputy^ 
seems  to  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  a  "  member  of 
parliament,"  as  the  following  extracts  from  a  paper  by  M,  Viennel 
will  show. 

^'  There  i«  no  day  of  rest  for  the  deputy.  The  labour^,  the  mer- 
chant, the  clerk,  all  have  their  Sunday.  For  the  man  of  the  people  there 
11  no  Sunday ;  the  recess  of  the  chamber  is  only  to  him  an  additional 
misfortune.  For  six  days  in  the  week,  his  duties  as  a  legislator  save 
faini  from  the  worse  inconvenience  of  having  solicitations  to  make  or  to 
parry  :  but  on  Sunday  he  is  left  without  defence ;  he  is  only  allowed 
to  breathe  at  dinner  time,  provided  he  dines  in  town,  for  otherwise  his 
door  is  closed  in  vain.  His  dining  room  is  near  his  antechamber,  if  he 
has  one  :  be  can  overbear  every  word— the  refusal  of  the  servant,  the 
complaints,  the  perseverance  of  the  solicitor }  with  his  napkin  in  his 
band,  bis  meat  in  bis  moutb,  roust  he  receive  the  petition,  examine  it, 
docket  it,  and  then  return  to  his  cold  dinner,  and  all  to  gratify  the 
urgency  and  impatience  of  those  who  had  dined  comfortably  a  quarter 
of  an  boar  before.  The  theatres,  the  promenade,  are  to  him  forbidden 
places.  It  is  not  to  enjoy  pleasures  he  was  sent  to  Paris.  Those 
pleasures,  too,  are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing ;  he  can  no  more  obtain 
credit  at  the  theatre  than  at  the  post  office :  besides,  his  constituents 
woold  never  forgive  him  an  hour  of  relaxation. 

'*  Annoyances  of  another  kind  await  him  on  his  arrival  at  the  capital. 
The  veterans  of  the  chamber,  the  drill  serieants  of  the  line,  beset  bim, 
■eand  bim,  and  watch  bim  on  all  sides.  A  letter  comes  sealed  with  the 
ministerial  seal :  it  is  an  invitation  to  dinner.    Shall  be  go  ?    Why  not  ? 
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One  may  differ  from  a  minister,  yet  eat  his  dinners.  And  after  all,  who 
pay^  for  it?  The  imblic  purse.  His  excellency  did  not  receive  his 
100,000  francs  for  his  private  economy.  He  must  represent:  and  in 
France  to  represent  is  to  assemble  at  table  some  fifty  guests,  all  equally 
tiresome  and  tired,  each  obliged  to  converse  with  the  neighbour  whom 
chance  has  given  him,  and  who  separate  with  delight  as  soon  as  they 
have  swallowed  their  Amphitryon's  ci)fl'ee.  A  deputy  is  an  indispensable 
personage  in  this  singular  represent afion.  Besides,  why  should  he 
affect  a  repugnance  to  authority  ?  That  would  be  a  ridiculous  affectation. 
He  knows  he  will  find  many  colleagues  there  to  support  him.  The 
opposition  itself  does  not  disdain  to  take  its  seat  at  the  table  of  the 
minister  whom  it  attacks. 

**  The  very  day  after  the  diligence  has  dropt  in  the  Cour  des  Messa- 
geries  the  deputy  of  the  province,  from  the  aioment  his  person  and 
trunks  are  fairly  boused,  his  clothes  and  portfolio  properly  arrauged,  he  has 
to  make  the  round  of  the  oflSces  of  seven  or  eight  ministers,  where  the 
numerous  petititions  with  which  he  is  loaded  have  to  be  deposited.     His 
first  reception  by  the  porter,  clerk,  or  ofiicer,  is  grave,  disdainful,  some- 
times repulsive.     Every  agent  of  government  is  apt  to  give  himself  airs, 
and  the  humblest  not  always  the  least.     But  he  hastens  to  pronounce 
the  cabalistic  word — the  title  of  deputy  is  launched  against  the  cerbenis 
of  the  office,  and   the  scene  shifts  as  by  enchantment.     The  officer 
lays  aside  the  folder  he  was  turning  in  his  hands  ;  he  rises  with  marked 
precipitation,  stands  in  an  attitude  of  respect,  his  arm  directed  towards 
the  cfoor  opposite  to  that  of  the  antechamber ;  his  wrinkles  unbend ; 
bis  eyes  beam  with  the  anxiety  to  be  useful.     The  key  turns,  the  door 
is  opened  boldly.     ^'  Monsieur  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber,''  he  ex- 
claims, with  the  boldness  of  an  inferior  who  does  not  fear  the  bad 
humour  of  ^  superior.     At  the  word  the  great  man  lays  down  his  pen, 
presents  a  chair,  and  smiles  affectionately  on  the  privileged  solicitor  of 
the  district,  who  empties  his  pockets  on  the  tabic.     The  petitions  shall 
be  examined  with  scrupulous  care  -,  the  recommendations  of  the  deputy 
•ball  be  attended  to  ;  and  he  is  politely  reconducted  to  the  door,  which 
18  not  closed  till  the  sound  of  the  outer  one  has  been  heard. 

"  The  same  scene  is  renewed  ten  times  a  day.  It  recommences  the 
next  day — and  the  next — and  as  long  as  the  session  lasts,  or  the  stay  of 
the  deputy  in  the  capital,  the  fountain-head  of  grace  and  favour.  At  last 
the  answer  of  the  minister  arrives — no  places,  but  abundance  of  vague 
promises.  These  are  transmitted  to  the  constituency ;  and  in  exchange 
the  deputy  receives  thanks,  mingled  with  protestations  and  new  supplica- 
tions. He  must  see  the  ministers,  urge  them,  give  them%io  rest.  Every 
applicant  thinks  his  success  certain  the  moment  he  learns  that  the 
deputy  has  spoken  on  his  behalf  to  the  minister  or  the  king.  Tell  them 
that  the  post  is,  after  all,  a  surer  mode  of  conveyance  ; — that  a  petition 
delivered  with  one's  own  hand,  and  deposited  in  his  excellency's  pockety 
runs  a  greater  risk  of  being  forgotten  than  if  transmitted  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  it :  add,  that  nothing  is  done 
without  a  preliminary  report ;  that  in  this  report  the  claims  of  twenty 
candidates  perhaps  have  to  be  weighed,  and  each  recommended  by  in- 
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flaence  at  least  as  powerful  as  that  of  a  deputy — it  is  all  in  vaiOj  the 
petitioners  never  can  be  made  to  understand  this  sort  of  arithmetic — 
his  representation  is  at  once  set  down  as  negligent ;  one  who  thinks  of 
himself  alone^  and  not  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  has  his  personal  pro* 
teges,  his  family  leanings,  his  connexions  of  friendship.  If  a  place  be 
obtained^  the  unsuccessful  candidates  tear  him  in  pieces.  He  has  been 
unjust,  partial ;— he  who  has  received  it,  forgets  the  service  in  the  coursel 
of  a  month.  A  place  so  bestowed  frequently  only  makes  one  UDgratefdl 
man,  and  twenty  enemies. 

**  Another  obligation  on  the  deputy  is  that  of  answering  the  commu- 
nications of  all  the.  world.  The  official  solicitor  of  the  district  receives 
on  an  average  fifty  letters  a  day.  Three  hours  are  spent  in  reading 
them,  three  in  receiving  his  clients  and  their  friends,  three  more  in 
making  the  rounds  of  the  offices  in  '  rain,  hail^  or  shine  j'  be  rises 
before  day-light,  and  sweats  blood  and  water  in  labouring  to  satisfy 
them  all.  But  all  in  vain  -,  from  head  quarters  he  is  assailed  by  peti« 
tions,  complaints,  reproaches ;  and  while  he  is  wasting  time,  health,  and 
money  in  their  service  in  the  capital,  his  enemies  are  busily  undermining 
him  in  his  province.  They  are  only  waiting  for  the  day  of  re-electioa 
to  revenge  themselves  for  what  they  call  his  want  of  faith.* 

*  As  a  contrast,  or  rather  as  a  pendant  to  this  graphic  pictare  of  the  "  Miseries  of' 
a  Deputy"  in  France,  we  think  our  readers  will  be  amused  widi  a  similar  description 
of  the  "  Miseries  of  ao  English  M.P."  for  a  popular  coustituency,  and  that  member 
a  minister,  which  has  been  given  ub  in  one  of  nis  late  Regitttn  by  another  aewly 
elected  M.  P.,— we  mean  Mr.  Cobbett.  In  point  of  facetiousness  and  racy  humonr, 
the  English  composition  will  not  suffer  by  conaparison  with  the  French. 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  poor  Poulett  Thomson !  There  will  be  Baxter  boring 
bim  with  his  pompous  inanity  ;  there  will  be  the  Pottere  with  their  bioad  shonldere 
and  broad  simper,  pestering  him  for  measures  to  save  the  kingdom  by  enlarging  the 
*  improved  system  of  banking/  and  '  cotton  buying/  carried  on  at  the  '  three  golden 
balls ;'  there  will  be  that  remorseless  Yankee,  I)yer,  plaguing  him  to  death  with  bis 
carding-machines  and  his  patents,  and  swearing,  in  the  usual  Connecticut  twang,  that 
to  make  the  kingdom  perfectly  secure,  there  is  nothing  like  giving  him  a  share  of  the 
profito  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  there  will  be  ShuUlewortb,  offed  and  scofied  and 
coughed  out  of  Manchester,  hurrying  away  to  London,  and  rapping  everlastingly  at 
his  door,  calling  upon  him  for  the  '  extension  of  trade,'  and  the  limitation  in  the 
breeding  on  the  part  of  the  women.  P007  Mr-  Thomson  will  have  to  muffle  his 
knocker,  and  to  lay  straw  in  the  street  opposite  his  door.  He  will  have  to  listen  to  all 
the  ealogioms  on  their  sons  and  relations  ;  and  to  hear  them  pointed  out  as  persons  ex- 
tremely capable,  and  also  extremely  desirous,  to  assist  in  saving  the  kingdom.  His  house 
will  be  besieged  by  them  ;  the  instructions  which  Pope  gave  to  his  porter,  '  say  I  am 
titk,  I  am  dead,*  will  not  avail  poor  Thomson.  Shuttleworth  and  Dyer  will  insist  on 
teeing  the  body,  which,  they  now,  at  this  moment,  look  upon  as  their  property,  as  much 
as  the  man  in  the  fable  looked  upon  his  wooden  god  as  his  proper^.  If  I  were 
Thomson,  1  would  have  these  fellows  painted— tell  them  that  he  had  a  desire  to  have 
their  likenesses,  on  account  of  their  grand  achievement.  Painter  never  performed  aa 
easier  task  ;  for  a  group  to  resemble  them,  human  nature  has  not  provided.  Having 
their  pictures,  I  would  hang  them  up  in  my  hall,  and  then  take  the  porter,  and  say  to 
biro, — '  There !  you  see  those  fine  pictures,  and  if  you  let  in  over  the  sill  of  my  aoor 
any  one  of  the  fellows  whom  tho5e  pictures  resemble,  not  a  whole  bone  shall  be  left 
ia  your  skin  in  one  hour  after  that.'  They  will  try  to  catch  him  in  the  street ;  they 
will  hunt  him  to  his  country  seat,  if  he  be  not  as  wily  as  a  hare  is  in  taking  her  foim. 
As  to  their  letten,  of  which  he  will  soon  have  half  a  dozen  volumes, — as  long  as  there 
it  fire  in  the  world,  there  is  a  remedy  for  them.     Dyer  sud,  in  one  of  bis  published 
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''  There  are  some  wbo,  in  order  to  escape  this  reproach^  devote  a  part 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Chambers  to  the  task  of  correpondence.  The 
debates  go  on  amidst  a  scratching  accompaniment  of  pens,  transmitting 
to  the  constitnents  at  a  distance  the  answers  of  ministers  or  official  men. 
Scarcely  twenty  deputies  rise  when  the  Toice  of  the  president  calls  for 
their  opinion.  Important  resolutions  pass  by  a  majority  of  twelve  to 
cjgbt.  The  affairs  of  state  are  left  to  go  on  as  they  best  may ;  enough 
that  the  constituent  receires  his  letter,  and  can  boast  of  haying  got  his 
answer.  The  deputy  has  not  done  the  business  of  the  state^  but  he  has 
settled  the  afialr  of  his  constituents ;  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  for 
being  obliging  and  exact,  which  he  preserves  only  until  the  bestowal  of 
some  post  renews  the  clamours  of  every  disappointed  candidate. 

^'  Thiit  public  opinion  which  is  frequently  merely  the  opinion  of 'the 
journalist, — that  queen  of  the  world  which  frequently  has  but  the  stones 
of  the  pave  for  a  throne,  and  an  alehouse  for  a  palace,  rules  tyrannically 
over  the  deputies  and  the  people.     The  official  controllers  of  the  acts  of 
ministry  arfe  themselves  submitted  to  the  daily  despotism  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  capital  and  the  province.     Within  the  Chamber  itself,  and 
fronting  the  president,  is  a  seat  filled  by  about  twenty  young  redactevn, 
whose  employment  it  is  to  collect  the  words,  the  gestures,  the  interrup- 
tions of  the  deputies,  to  transmit  to  their  subscribers  the  physiognomy 
of  the  legislative  pandemonium  $  from  that  quarter  are  derived  those 
parliamentary  reputations,  which  every  man  fashions  as  he  pleases  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  paper  of  which  he  is  the  organ.     Among 
these  each  party  has  its  instruments,  or  its  confidants ;  to  tbem  are  trans- 
mitted the  manuscripts  of  authors,  whom  heaven  has  not  endowed  with 
the  power  of  extemporising,  or  to  whom  the  struggles  of  the  bar  or  the 
practice  of  the  professor*s  chair  have  not  yet  taught  the  habit ;  or  who 
do  not  take  the  trouble  of  getting  their  speeches  by  heart,  in  order  to 
recite   them   from   memory,  and  give   them  out  as  extempore;   and 
as  there  are  not  in  the  chamber  more  than  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty    advocates   and    ten    professors,    the   consequence   is,   that   there 
are   about  three  hundred  deputies,  who  are  under   the  necessity  of 
writing  what  they  are  to  speak   on  the  morrow.     Their  manuscripts 
pass  from  hand  to  hand.   Each  redacteur  takes  from  them  what  he  likes. 
lie  cuts  them  in  pieces,  distorts  them,  changes  their  very  nature,  and,  as 
there  are  but  few  subscribers  whose  courage  is  equal  to  the  perusal  of 
the  immense  Moniteur,  which  is  under  the  dreary  obligation  of  ad- 
mitting every  thing,  they  judge  the  orator  according  to  what  he  is  made 
to  say,  not  what  he  has  said.     Yet  these  interpreters  are  men  who  think 
they  have  a  conscience  ;  they  will  prove  it  to  you  sword  in  hand ;  only 
as  the  accounts  of  twenty  journals  are  all  contradictory,  as  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  that  a  deputy  could  sny  black  and  white  at  the  same 

papers,  that  Manchester  stood  in  need  of  a  minister  for  one  of  its  members,  that  well- 
lanrmed  persons  in  the  town  might  be  in  constant  communication  with  him  !  Dreadful 
intimation !  However,  forewarned,  forearmed,  I  daresay  that  Thomson,  who  is  not 
destitnie  of  common  sense,  whatever  whims  he  may  have  about  emigration  and  surplus 
population,  has  already  began  to  think  of  the  means  by  which  he  shall  protect  himself 
against  the  imperUnent  babble,  written,  as  well  as  verbal,  of  this  group  of  vulgar  and 
conceited  men." 
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time,  it  is  plain  tbat  Bome  of  those  jomnuds  must  have  perverted  the 
troth  ;  and  as  there  is  no  juste  miMeu  between  truth  and  falsehood,  it  is 
equally  plain  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  said  jonmalists  have  no  con- 
science* 

"  The  deputies  of  the  opposition  have  some  advantages  ever  their 
adversaries.  The  opposition  is  in  fashion ;  it  was  always  so  in  France, 
because  there  is  in  it  more  of  wit  than  reason.  Men  the  most  pacific, 
the  most  devoted  to  power,  have  no  objection  to  listen  to  the  abuse  of 
the  great  men  of  the  earth.  They  do  not  deny  to  themselves  the  ptea« 
sure  of  laughing  at  an  epigram,  eveti  while  they  pity  its  object.  Pbtp 
liamentary  opposition  is  naturally  bitter ;  it  requires  the  use  of  every 
weapon  in  order  to  overturn  those  who  are  in  possession  of  that  autho- 
rity which  it  aspires  to  $  and  its  attacks  are  always  more  spirited  than 
the  replies  of  the  defenders  of  established  power,  or  of  the  ruling  opi- 
nion.  This  it  is  that  explains  the  number  and  the  popularity  of  the 
oppoaition  journals,  and  the  great  disadvantages  of  those  deputies  who 
do  not  belong  to  this  party.  The  government  journals  deal  but  little  in 
eulogy  i  not  because  they  belong  to  the  ministry,  but  because  they  are 
mere  journalists.  They  never  become  extatic  over  the  speech  of  a 
friend,  or  expire  with  admiration  at  the  eloquence  of  an  orator  who 
lends  them  his  support.  But  it  is  the  interest  of  the  opposition  journals 
to  be  extatic.  It  is  not  enough  for  their  purpose  to  declare  that  the  mi- 
nisters are  incapable  or  unfaithful ;  they  have  to  demonstrate  to  France 
the  ability,  the  knowledge,  the  integrity  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
replace  them  s  and  hyperboles  and  superlatives,  both  in  praise  and  ccn* 
sore,  are  the  necessary  commodities  in  which  they  deal.*' 

Many  a  legislator  in  onr  own  country,  who,  as  he  takes  up  his 
Times  or  Morning  Post,  sees  himself  figuring  as  a  Demosthenes, 
or  denounced  as  a  Cataline ; — now  quoted  as  a  model  of  abso- 
lute wisdom,  now  written  down  an  ass,  for  the  self  same  measure 
or  speech,  will  recognize  the  correctness  of  the  above  picture* 
We  only  wish  that  M.  Viennet,  who  paints  the  miseries  of  a 
deputy  so  minutely,  had  suggested  some  means  of  mitigating 
them.  If  poor  Mr.  Martin  had  taken  the  House  of  Commons 
under  the  protection  of  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Bill>  he  would 
probably  have  been  more  popular  in  St.  Stephen's  than  ever  he 
was  in  Smithfield. 

We  have  but  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the  other  work,  the  tit1« 
of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article, — the  collected  edition, 
now  first  published,  of  the  Novels,  Tales,  and  ^Essays  of  Charles 
Nodier.  Nodier  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  warm  and  sensitive 
imagination,  and  master  of  a  passionate  and  eloj^uent  style, 
which  gives  a  certain  charm  even  to  the  merest  trifle  from  hia 
hand.  But  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  he  is  a  man  of 
that  commanding  talent  which  would  justify  the  encomiums  which 
have  been  lavished  upon  him  by  some  friendly  critics  in  France. 
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The  truth  is,  that  his  mind,  though  plastic,  and  readily  adapting 
itself  to  seize,  re-embody  or  modify  the  ideas  of  others,  has  little 
.  of  originality.  Give  him  a  hint,  and  he  works  it  up  with  much 
taste  and  effect;  but  there  is  a  want  of  solidity  and  self-reliance 
about  all  that  he  has  written,  which  will  prevent  his  name  from 
ever  being  a  favourite  with  the  next  generation. 

This  imitative  turn  pervades  almost  all  his  works  of  imagina* 
tion.  The  VVerther  of  Goethe  strikes  the  first  chord  on  his 
youthful  fancy ;  and  the  passionate  energy  and  wild  complaints 
of  the  German  are  immediately  reproduced  in  that  which  to  us 
.  appears,  after  all,  the  most  successful  of  bis  works.  Therese 
^^khert,  }  The  dynasty  of  Goethe,  now  grown  more  tranquil  and 
self-balanced,  like  a  long  established  monarchy,  is  succeeded  by 
the  more  stormy  rule  of  Byron; — and  the  spirit  of  the  Corsair 
and  Lara  passes  by  a  new  metempsychosis  into  the  bandit 
Jean  Sbttjar,  This  romance,  not  without  invention  and  force, 
would  perhaps  have  appeared  to  more  advantage,  had  not  a  long 
succession  of  such  monsters,  "  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand 
crimes,"  made  the  public  think  with  absolute  loathing  on  them 
and  their  authors.  From  Byron  he  flies  to  Scott — but  alas,  his 
jf W/Ay,  ou  le  Lutin  (TArgailf  is  a  strange  failure.  Sir  Walter's 
White  Lady,  with  her  material  bodkin,  was  a  whimsical  concep- 
tion, but  Nodier's  spirit  Trilby  is  ten  times  worse.  In  his 
Smarra,  a  Thessalian  story,  in.  the  manner  of  the  sorceries  and 
diableries  of  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  he  is  more  at  home  ;  he 
certainly  does  contrive  to  produce  an  unpleasant  night-mare  effect, 
— a  cloud  of  misty  phantoms,  and  murky  and  loathsome  forms, 
moving  before  us  in  a  ghastly  dance,  which  produces  the  effect  of 
an  indigestion  or  an  uneasy  dream.  But  in  this  walk  he  must 
hide  his  diminished  head  beside  the  modern  masters  of  the  ter- 
rible, Messrs.  Balzac,  Janin,  and  Sue,  the  chiefs  of  the  epileptic 
and  anatomical  school. 

We  really  are  very  much  disposed  therefore  to  agree  with 
Nodier  himself,  that  the  public  would  not  have  been  great  suf- 
ferers, if  his  work^  had  never  reached  a  second  edition.  Some 
of  them  are  powerfully,  and  others  gracefully,  written,  and  as  an 
essayist  he  is  frequently  very  successful,  but  we  have  looked 
through  them  in  vain  for  an  ably  or  consistently  drawn  character; 
or  an  ingenious  novel  of  incident. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Le  Due  de  Reichstadi.  Par  M.  de  Montbei, 
Ancien  Miuistre  du  Roi  Charles  X.     Paris.  1832.     8vo. 

2.  iMtre  i  M.  •  "*  •,  sur  le  Due  de  Reichstadt.  *  Par  un  de  sea 
Amis.  I'raduite  de  fAllemand,  Par  Gerson  Hesse.  Paris. 
1832.  8vo. 

By  a  strange  fatality,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  dethroned 
Charles  X.  was  driven  to  Vienna  for  shelter,  where  he  arrived  in 
good  time  to  gather  up  the  remains  of  the  ancien  Roi  de  Rome : 
one  of  the  last  ministers  of  the  banished  restoration  occupies  his 
exile  with  the  latest  souvenirs  of  the  abdicated  Empire.  But  a 
Frenchman  is  always  a  Frenchman,  and  no  matter  to  what  party 
he  belongs,  or  by  what  party  he  has  suffered — in  foreign  countries, 
la  patrie,  and  la  ghire^  invariably  attaching  to  it,  are  always  ideas 
which  with  him  sanctify  every  thing  connected  with  them.  Who 
could  have  expected  to  find  an  ultra*royalist  minister  of  the  Resto- 
ration occupying  his  leisure — or  rather  his  time,  for  it  is  all  leisure 
with  him — with  the  recollections  of  the  last  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  ? 
aod  yet  so  it  is,  that  with  pious  hands  and  reverent  feelings,  M. 
de  Montbel  has  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  recording,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  historical  world,  all  that  he  could  discover  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  son  of  the  most  illegitimate  of  rulers.  Let 
bis  politics  or  policy  be  what  they  may,  we  owe  his  piety  grate* 
ful  thanks  for  having  undertaken  the  duty,  and  are  happy  to  say, 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  is  highly  creditable  both 
to  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and  his  abilities  as  an  author.  It  redounds 
to  the  praise  of  M.  de  Montbel,  that  he  has  been  so  well  able  to 
divest  himself  of  the  narrow  prejudices  of  party,  and  at  once,  as 
regards  the  interesting  subject  of  his  biography,  place  himself  in 
a  position  of  perfect  impartiality,  and  in  a  most  favourable  point 
of  view,  for  recording  all  that  must  necessarily  interest  the  world 
and  posterity  in  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  graft  on  the 
ancient  stock  of  Austrian  legitimacy. 

The  Life,  as  given  by  M.  de  Montbel  from  the  best  sources, 
and  frequently  in  the  very  words  of  the  only  persons  qualified  to 
speak,  will  long  be  a  favourite  text  both  for  moralists  and  poli- 
ticians. The  influence  of  hereditary  disposition,  the  effect  of 
education  generally,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  this  youth^s 
education,  are  fruitful  sources  of  reflection  and  instruction  ;  while 
his  anomalous  position,  the  chances  of  his  fut^e  life,  and  the 
probable  effect  it  might  have  had  on  France  and  Europe  at  large, 
are  not  less  likely  to  stimulate  the  disquisitive  faculties  of  histori- 
cal writers.  M.  de  Montbel's  book  has  also  the  recommendation 
of  complete  novelty.  The  life  of  the  son  of  Napoleon,  since  he 
Cell  into  Austrian  hands  when  an  infant,  has  been  a  perfect  mys* 
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tery :  the  people  were  scarcely  kept  in  more  complete  igoorailM 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  man  with  the  Iron  Mask :  his  death  was 
almost  the  first  certain  news  of  his  continued  existence.  Now 
that  there  is  no  motive  for  farther  concealmeati  we  are  let  into 
all  the  details  of  his  short  career,  down  even  to  the  most  trivial 
actions  of  hourly  existence ;  not  without  some  reservation  cer- 
tainly,  produced  by  a  perpetual  consciousness  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  writer — a  dependant  of  the  Court  of  Vienna — but 
still  with  a  sufficient  abundance  of  particulars,  flowing  from  the 
mouths  of  his  friends,  tutors,  and  household,  to  satisfy  us  alto- 
gether as  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  a  remarkable  and 
most  interesting  personage. 

'  Maily  unworthy  suspicions  have  been  entertained  of  the  Court 
of  Austria  respecting  the  treatment  of  this  young  man :  these  sus- 
picions will  at  once  vanish  before  the  perusal  of  this  book,  while 
the  truth  of  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  or  at  least  of  his  mi- 
nister, will  appear  with  tolerable  plainness.  It  was  resolved, 
first,  that  the  young  King  of  Rome  should  be  made  a  German 
Prince  ; — next,  that  as  every  man  who  has  passions  and  talents 
must  have  a  pursuit,  it  was  deemed  safest,  and  perhaps  most 
beneficial,  that  he  should  be  indulged  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
military  profession.  The  example  of  Prince  Eugene  was  set 
before  him  as  the  one  they  would  most  desire  him  to  follow. 
Prince  Eugene  was  neither  imperial  nor  alien,  and  yet  one  of  their 
most  valuable  Generals,  and  in  no  way  a  dangerous  subject^ 
while  he  gained  glory  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  of 
men.  These  calculations  would  probably  have  answered,  had 
not  the  natural  been  a  more  complex  machine  than  the  political, 
and  as  such  even  beyond  the  ingenious  management  of  M.  de 
Mettemich.  The  youth  was  in  a  moral  prison,  and  his  soul 
pined.  It  was  deemed  necessary  that  he  should  be  cnt  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  agitators  and  adventurers  of  France. 
To  effect  this  object,  he  was  kept  in  utter  solitude ;  surrounded 
certainly  by  attendants  and  instructors,  but  still,  in  a  social  sense, 
buried  in  utter  solitude.  His  orders  were  obeyed,  his  every  wish 
anticipated  ;  he  had  his  books,  his  horses,  and  his  equipages  for 

Eromenade  or  the  chase ;  but  for  all  that  the  soul  or  the  heart 
olds  dear,  he  was,  with  slight  exceptions,  a  solitary  prisoner.  This 
might  be  practicable  to  some  extent  with  an  Austrian  archduke  ; 
but  with  a  child  in  whose  veins  the  quick  blood  of  the  Corsican 
Conqueror  flowed,  it  was  a  species  of  lingering  moral  torture.  To 
outward  appearance,  he  was  like  Rasselas  in  the  Happy  Valley ; 
but,  like  him,  he  was  wearying  for  all  that  was  beyond  the  range 
of  the  mountains  that  separated  him  from  his  fellow-men  :  in  the 
one  case,  these  mountains  were  physical  obstacles ;  in  the  other^ 
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moral  ones.  Tlie  tpirit  chafed  against  the  prison  bars :  the 
victioiy  bruised  and*care-woniy  refused  its  food,  lost  its  substance, 
grew  emaciated,  and  died.  The  mind  all  the  while  was  deve- 
loped, and  grew  apace,  while  the  body  became  debilitated,  nay« 
aged:  the  truth  being,  that  intellectual  food  may  always  be 
found  in  prison,  but  moral  and  social  isolation  prey  upon  the 
physical  state ;  the  creature  grows  up  a  sapless  weed,  with  the 
suspicions  and  distrust  of  long  experience,  and  the  reflection  and 
calm  profundity  of  thought  peculiar  to  unclouded  age.  After 
his  death,  young  Napoleon  presented  in  his  body  the  same  ano-' 
maly  he  had  done  in  his  lifetime  :  his  frame  had  all  the  slender- 
oess  and  fragility  of  infancy  stretched  into  unnatural  length, 
while  his  vital  organs  bore  the  schirrous  and  flaccid  appearance 
of  eitreme  old  age :  there  was  no  part  healthy  or  natural  but 
the  brain,  which  was  wonderfully  fine,  with  the  exception,  that  it 
was  more  eompact,and  of  firmer  substance  than  is  usually  found. 
So  it  was  in  life.  This  boy  had  all  the  enthusiasm  and  passion 
of  youth  in  extreme  force,  alternating  with  a  distrust,  a  caution, 
and  a  rapidity  in  fathoming  the  character  and  appreciating  the 
talents  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  necessarily  brought  into 
contact,  which  are  -the  usual  quaUties  of  age.  His  intellect  chiefly 
exhibited  itseif  in  mastering  the  history  of  his  father  in  ail  its  vo- 
lurainousness,  in  the  soundness  and  acuteness  of  his  criticism  on 
the  several  authors  he  had  read,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  he 
acquired  the  theory  of  war,  and  all  the  studies  whkh  conduce  to  it. 
He  seems  to  have  known  almost  by  instinct,  that  it  was  only  through 
war  that  be  could  ever  rise  to  more  than  a  mere  eunuch  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  from  the  earliest  age  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  every 
thing  that  partook  of  military  movement.  It  was  not,  however, 
thought  safe  to  intrust  him  abroad  till  he  was  nearly  grown  up; 
he  felt  that  his  entrance  into  a  regimejit  was  his  first  step  to  eman- 
cipation, as  he  called  it,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  practical 
duties  oCa  soldier  and  a  chief  officer  with  an  ardour  which  quickly 
devoured  the  pigmy  body  that  had  been  frittered  away  and  shaken 
by  the  silent  struggles  of  solitude.  The  word  pigmy  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken  in  the  sense  of  feeble  :  in  its  sense  of  diminutive, 
it  is  wholly  inapplicable ;  for  the  young  Napoleon,  in  that  re- 
spect, taking  rather  after  the  Austrian  than  the  Corsican  race, 
had  shot  up  in  his  sunless  nursery  to  the  height  of  the  tallest 
man.  No  story  was  ever  replete  with  more  painful  interest  than 
the  account  of  the  obstinate  struggle  which  this  unhappy  youth 
kept  up  against  physical  decay ;  he  never  complained,  never  even 
would  admit  that  he  was  ill ;  finding  bis  voice  fail  him  in  ma- 
noeuvring his  corps,  he  would,  after  the  exertion  of  a  review, 
go  and  bide  his  weakness,  faintmg  and  sinking  upon  some  aecret 
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sofa.  He  was  terrified,  poor  fellow !  lest  he  should  be,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  world,  driveu  back  into  his  solitary  splen- 
dour. At  length,  however,  on  the  representation  of  a  physician, 
whom  he  never  would  consult,  he  was  sent  to  Schbnbrunn, 
where  he  died.  He  had,  however,  nearly  rallied,  and  if  the  dis- 
ease had  not  advanced  to  the  extent  of  producing  severe  oi^nic 
change,  would  perhaps  have  recovered  by  a  proposed  tour  to 
Naples,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  e£fect  on  the  mind  of 
the  moral  prisoner  was  electric,  and  to  his  dying  hour,  this  journey 
was  his  chief  hope  and  prospect  in  the  world. 

Before  the  little  Napoleon  came  into  Austrian  hands,  of  course 
no  regular  attempt  had  been  made  to  educate  him ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  nearly  five  years  of  such  a  pregnant  exis- 
tence as  his,  were  left  without  numerous  and  deep  impres- 
sions. His  was  far  from  a  communicative  disposition,  and  con- 
sequently, he  did  not,  like  some  children,  talk  himself  out  of 
his  recollections.  They  sank  in  the  mind  of  the  forlorn  boy, 
and  if  ever  they  were  permitted  to  see  the  light,  it  was  in  some 
little  moment  of  excitement.  One  day,  when  he  was  playing 
with  the  imperial  family,  one  of  the  archdukes  showed  him  a 
little  medal  of  silver,  of  which  numbers  had  been  struck  m 
honour  of  his  birth,  and  were  distributed  to  the  people  after  the 
ceremony  of  his  baptism  :  his  bust  was  upon  it.  He  was  asked, 
do  you  know  who  this  represents  ?  '^  C'est  moi,''  answered  he, 
without  hesitation, ''  quand  j'6tais  Roi  de  Rome."  Ideas  of  his 
own  former  conseqiience,  and  the  greatness  of  his  father,  says  his 
early  tutor,  M.  Foresti,  were  constantly  present  to  his  mind. 
Other  impressions  were  not  less  deep ;  he  had  a  love  of  truth 
which  made  him  utterly  intolerant  even  of  fable,  and  pro- 
bably contributed  to  his  subsequent  distaste  for  poetry.  The 
word  vrai  he  used  to  pronounce,  when  a  perfect  child,  with  a 
solemnity  and  a  movement  of  the  hand,  which  showed  that  it  had 
to  him  all  the  sacred  character  of  an  asseveration,  i^nd  yet, 
child  as  he  was,  he  had  that  force  of  character,  or  rather  that 
sensitiveness  mixed  with  vigour,  that,  on  being  ridiculed  uninten- 
tionally for  its  use,  he  never  again  repeated  the  word.  On  oc- 
casion of  his  mother's  birth-day,  some  of  the  little  court,  soon 
after  the  dethronement,  made  these  verses,  in  order  to  be  re* 
peated  to  Maria- Louisa  by  her  child: — 

Autant  que  moi,  pe  sonne,  6  raa  chhre  Maman, 

Ne  doit  teoir  ce  jour  prosp^re ; 
Vrai,  ne  lui  dois-je  pas  le  booheur  si  toucbant, 

£t  si  doux  k  man  coeur,  de  vous  nommer  ma  m^re  ? 

He  soon  learned  the  stanza,  and  was  afterwards  told  why  the 
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word  fyrai  was  introduced ;  he  said  nothing :  when  admitted  to 
his  mother,  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  affection  and  amiability,  but 
never  pronounced  the  quatraiiii  and  never  more  used  the  word. 

The  first  instruction  attempted  to  be  communicated  to  him 
was  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  To  this  he  op- 
posed a  most  determined  resistance  :  not  one  word  of  German 
would  he  pronounce,  and  even  resisted  the  endeavours  to  teach 
bim  as  an  insult  and  an  injury  ;  for  his  age  he  kept  up  this  reso- 
lution a  long  time  ;  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  mildness  and 
persuasion  of  his  teachers,  he  learned  the  language  with  a  prodi- 
gious facility,  and  soon  spoke  it  in  the  imperial  family  like  one 
of  themselves.  Not  only  the  rapidity  with  which  he  acquired 
this  difficult  tongue,  but  even  his  mistakes  and  misconceptions 
indicated  a  superior  logical  faculty,  for  they  were  generally  found- 
ed on  fancied  analogies,  and  little  etymological  observations.  M. 
Forestiy  whose  duty  it  was  to  teach  him  to  «read,  found  the 
difficulty  insurmountable,  until  he  introduced  a  rival  and  a  fellow- 
pupil.  The  son  of  oue  of  the  valets  de  chambre  of  the  Empress 
was  procured,  and  in  company  with  him  the  young  Napoleon 
quickly  devoured  his  task.  Such  was  the  being  destined  to  be 
brought  up  in  nearly  a  perfect  state  of  isolation. 

'*  From  the  very  first,*  says  his  tutor,  M.  Forest!,  and  be  was  with 
him  full  sixteen  years,  nearly  the  entire  of  the  poor  youth's  Austrian 
life,  "  he  exhibited  the  marked  characteristics  of  bis  disposition.  He  was 
good-natured  to  his  inferiors,  friendly  to  his  tutor,  without  any  lively 
expressions  of  his  feelings  ;  he  only  obeyed  on  conviction,  and  always 
began  with  resistance.  He  loved  to  produce  an  effect,  and  generally  it 
was  evident  that  he  thought  a  great  deal  more  than  he  said  :  the  diffi- 
cally  then  was  to  prevent  this  habit  from  growing  into  dissimulation." 

Begging  the  excellent  M.  Foresti's  pardon,  such  a  character  as 
he  describes  was  by  no  means  likely  to  be  guilty  of  the  mean 
vice  of  dissimulation,  which  is  the  result  of  a  base  fear,  and  is 
the  last  fault  to  taint  the  character  of  a  child,  the  first  movement 
of  whose  mind  is  to  resist,  and  who  only  yields  on  good  reason 
being  shown.  Other  traits  are  equally  inconsistent  with  this 
apprehension. 

''He  always  received  oar  reprimands  with  firmness,  and  however 
annoyed  he  might  have  been  by  them,  he  never  retained  any  rancorous 
feeling  :  he  ended  always  by  allowing  the  justice  of  the  representations 
that  had  been  made  to  bim.  When*  any  mutual  coldness  had  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  day,  owing  to  some  severe  lecture,  in  the 
evening,  on  taking  leave  of  us,  be  was  always  the  first  to  hold  out  a 
friendly  hand,  at  the  same  time  requesting  that  we  would  pardon  his 
faults,  and  overlook  the  wrong  he  had  done." 

''He  gave  me/"  says  M.  Foresti,  ''many  proofs  of  the  command  he 
had  over  himself*    Amongst  others,  this : — up  to  the  time  of  Maria- 
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Ixmiss's  depafture  for  bcr  State  of  Panna,  tbcrc  wat  aboat  him  m  penon 
who  bad  treated  him  with  the  greatest  poMible  affection  and  atAentioo. 
Tbii  was  Mme.  Marcband,  the  mother  of  the  first  yalet  de  chambre  of 
the  Emperor :  she  remained  with  bim  all  night,  and  every  morniDg 
was  the  object  of  his  warm  infantine  caresses.  Sbe  was  always  present 
at  his  rising,  and  bad  the  care  of  dressing  him.  On  the  departure 
of  Maria-Louisa,  Mme.  March  and  returned  to  France  at  the  same 
time  with  M.  de  Bausset,*  who  also  had  a  great  affection  for  the 
Prince.  Henceforward  I  slept  in  his  room  at  night.  The  first  night  I 
dreaded,  lest  in  the  morning  he  would  gire  way  to  grief  on  finding 
thatiiis  affectionate  nurse  was  no  longer  there.  On  waking,  however, 
he  spoke  to  roe  without  hesitation,  and,  with  a  calmness  astonishing  for 
bis  age^said,  'H.  Foresti,  1  wish  to  rise.' " 

One  of  the  youth's  governors  was  a  M.  Collin,  a  poet  and 
dramatist  of  Vienna  of  some  celebrity.  This  gentleman  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  young  Napoleon's  abhorrence  of  fiction 
was  a  sort  of  censure  on  his  profession,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  endeavoured  to  dress  up  fiction  in  the  garb  likely 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  imperial  pupil.  In 
resorting  to  Robinson  Crusoe  for  aid,  may  be  perceived  a  tacit 
compliment  to  the  youth's  acuteness,  for,  assuredly,  no  other 
fiction  was  ever  more  like  truth. 

"  The  poetical  genius  of  Collin/*  says  M.   Forcstii  "  appeared  to 
triumph  somewhat  over  this  obstinate  resolution  to  reject  every  thing 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  true  in  all  the  exactitude  of  truth.     On  the 
heights  which  overlook  Schonhnmn,  on  the  right  of  the  elegant  arcades 
of  La  Gloriette,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark  avenue  of  trees,  mav  be 
found  a  spot,  altogether  shut  out  from  a  view  of  Vienna,  by  aeep 
thickets,  and  an  impervious  mass  of  wood ;  a  spot,  from  which  nothing 
can  be  viewed  save  the  cheerful  but  solitary  aspect  of  mountain  tops, 
smiling  valleys,  and  rugged  peaks,  that  go  on  ascending  and  ascending 
until  tbey  reach  the  lofty  elevation  of  the  summits  of  the  Scbneeberg. 
Here  there  is  abut  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  Switzerland,  or  rather 
of  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  whence  it  is  called  the  Tyrol's  House.     In 
this  rustic  abode  and  its  neighbourhood  nothing  there  is  to  remind  the 
spectator  of  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.     To  this  wild  and  quiet  spot 
Collin  would  often  bring  the  young  Duke.     He  there  told  bim  the  story 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.     The  imagination  of  the  child  warmed  to  the  tale. 
Solitude  and  silence  completed  the  illusion :  he  fancied  himself  in   a 
desert,  and  Collin  suggested  that  be  should  set  himself  to  fabricate  the 
utensils  that  would  be  necessary  to  him,  were  he  under  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  his  own  subsistence  in  a  similar  spot.     He  acquitted  him- 
self of  the  task  with  much  handiness,     A  collection  has  been  made  of 
these  things :  tbey  are  placed  in  the  pavilion,  which  still  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  House  of  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt.     The  governor  and  bis 

'      ■  '  I      I  ■    I  II  I  I     I      ■      I  I  111    I  I  ■■.■■».!  I.  , 

*  Aatbor  uf  M4moire$  tur  VlnUriewr  du  P«M.    Set  F«rdga  QmMHy  Review, 
vol.  1,  p.  iOO;  vol.  3,  p.  ^7. 
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popil^  by  nnitiag  their  eflbrto  sod  their  industry,  8«cc«edcd  ip  scooping 
out  ft  cavera  resembling  that  described  as  the  abode  of  Crusoe  on  his 
desert  island/* 

Such  is  the  immortality  of  genius.  The  creation  of  Defoe, 
the  persecuted  and  unhappy,  imagined  in  som^  garret,  whether 
in  Bristol  or  Whitechapel,  becomes  the  factitious  stimulus  of  a 
Prince's  education  ;  and  that  Prince  the  son  of  a  banished  ruler 
of  France,  far  greater  than  the  Grand  Monarque,  who  in  Defoe's 
day,  seemed  to  have  reached  the  neplus  ultra  of  earthly  grandeur. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  young  Napoleon's  instruction  at 
Schbnbrunn,  his  tutors  were  sadly  perplexed  by  his  extreme 
curiosity  respecting  his  father,  as  to  what  had  become  of  him,  the 
causes  of  his  fall,  8cc. :  evasive  answers  did  not  satisfy  him  : — 

'*  It  was/'  says  M.  Foresti,  **  for  us  a  species  of  torture.  Happily 
the  Emperor  came  at  length  j  we  hastened  to  inform  him  of  the  per- 
petual questions  that  were  put  to  us,  and  to  request  his  instructions 
DO  this  point.  The  Emperor  answered : — '  Truth  should  be  the  basis 
of  the  education  of  the  rrince ;  answer  all  his  questions  freely  j  it  is  the 
best,  indeed  the  only  mode  of  calming  bis  imagination,  and  of  inspiring 
htm  with  confidence,  which  will  be  necessary  for  you,  who  have  to 
guide  him.* 

"  At  first,  he  overwhelmed  us  with  questions,  and  exhibited  an  afflu- 
ence of  ideas  perfectly  surprising.  Finding  that  we  were  authorized, 
we  answered  him  with  perfect  candour.  That  which  the  Emperor  bad 
foreseen  came  to  pass.  After  a  few  days,  he  seemed  satiated  with  this 
eoDversation,  and  thenceforward  became  more  calm,  more  reserved  on  the 
subject.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  at  no 
time,  under  any  circumstances,  was  be  ever  beard  to  utter  one  word  o£ 
regret  In  connection  with  it.  Later  in  life,  we  saw  that  be  was  fully 
aware  of  the  faults  bis  father  bad  committed,  but  it  was  a  subject  to 
which  be  never  on  any  occasion  alluded. 

'^  The  news  of  his  ratber's  death  was  brought  to  Vienna  by  one  of  the 
couriers  of  MM.  de  Rothschild.  At  this  moment  the  Comte  de  Die- 
trichstelp  (the  superior  governor)  was  absent  from  Vienna,  and  the  Em- 
peror charged  me  to  communicate  to  the  young  Prince  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence. He  was  then  just  turned  ten  years  of  age.  It  was  the  22d 
July,  at  Schonbrunn  :  in  the  same  plaee,  on  the  same  day,  on  which  he 
himself,  eleven  years  after,  was  doomed  to  die,  that  I  announced  to  him 
the  death  of  bis  father.  He  wept  bitterly,  and  his  sadness  endured  for 
several  days.  '  M.  de  Foresti,'  said  be  to  me,  one  day, '  my  father  little 
thought  that  when  be  died  you  would  be  the  person  from  whom  I  should 

receive  such  kindness  and  affection.*  *^ 

* 

The  youth  alluded  to  an  anecdote  which  the  tutor  had  told 
him  of  bis  own  career.  M.  Foresti  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French,  and,  on  being  sent  to  bead-quarters,  treated  with 
some  barsbneas  by  the  Emperor. 
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Every  pains  were  taken  with  the  Duke*8  education.  Thfe  dead 
•languages  he  was  taught  by  M.  Collin,  and  afterwards,  when 
Collin  diedyby  M.  Obenaus,  who  had  been  classical  preceptor  to 
half  the  imperial  family.  To  these  instructions,  however  he  inclined 
1>ut  an  indifferent  ear,  and,  of  all  his  Latin  books,  took  heartily 
only  to  Caesar's  Commentaries.  His  military  studies  took  the  al- 
ternate days  with  his  classical  ones,  and  to  them  he  gave  himself 
up  with  all  possible  ardour.  By  way  of  a  check  upon  the  apathy 
of  private  instructions,  the  Emperor  directed  that  from  time  to 
time  a  Commission  should  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Prince's 
progress.  These  investigations  were  sedulously  made,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  excite  his  attention  and  stimulate  his  ambition. 
Before  these  Commissions  the  boy  showed  an  extraordinary  ap- 
titude for  learning,  more  particularly  such  learning  as  chiefly 
turned  upon  military  pursuits* 

"  Being  myself  acquainted  with  geographical  studies,  and  the  arts 
connected  with  design,'*  says  M.  Foresti,  *'  I  was  able  to  form  an 
opinion  of  bis  performances.  I  consider  tbem  as  lively  proofs  of  tbe 
talents  that  have  just  been  extinguished ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  recommend  that  they  should  be  collected  and 
placed  in  the  imperial  archives,  as  memorials  of  bis  remarkable  genius." 

Among  the  voluminous  papers  written  in  Italian  by  the  Prince, 
M.  Foresti  showed  M.  de  Montbel  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  in  which  there  were  various  passages  respecting 
Napoleon  :  they  were  written  in  a  calm  and  candid  tone.  From 
the  time  that  he  attained  his  fifteenth  year  he  had  access  to  every 
book,  without  exception,  relative  to  the  history  of  his  father  and 
the  French  Revolution.  He  read  them  with  avidity,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  more  perfect  master  of  every  thing  that  has  been 
written  on  these  subjects  than  any  of  the  persons  about  him.  His 
collections  in  French  on  history,  chronology,  and  travels,  are 
said  to  be  immense.  His  military  enthusiasm  showed  itself  in 
the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  every  thing  which  had  any 
connection  with  the  accomplishments  necessary  to  the  soldier.  **  I 
wish  him  to  have  the  education  of  a  superior  officer,"  said  the  empe- 
ror; but  this  was  only  seconding  the  taste  he  had  demonstrated 
from  his  earliest  years.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  indulged  with 
the  uniform  of  a  private  ; — ^after  a  time,  in  reward  for  the  exact- 
ness with  which  he  performed  his  exercise,  he  received  tbe  marks 
of  the  grade  of  sergeant,  and  his  delight  knew  no  bounds.  He 
afterwards  went  through  every  other  rank,  and  learned  the  duties 
of  each  in  its  minutest  details.  In  his  rank  of  private  soldier, 
he  used  to  stand  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  apartments  of  the  Em- 
peror* Whenever  a  member  of  the  Court  passed — if  a  man — he 
used  to  present  arms  with  the  utmost  gravity ;  but  never  if  a 
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woman.  Some  one  rallied  bim  on  the  subject :  hit  answer  was 
much  more  French  than  German  : — *^l  am  ready/'  he  answered, 
with  much  liveliness,  to  present  to  the  ladies^every  thing  but 
my  arms/'  His  respect  for  every  thing  military  was  remarkable. 
One  day,  when  admitted  to  dine  in  company  with  the  Emperor 
on  a  public  day,  he  retreated  from  the  place  he  usually  occupied 
next  to  the  Archdukes,  and  attempted  to  sit  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table :  when  asked  the  reason,  *'  I  see  generals  here,''  said  he ; 
''they  ought  to  precede  me."  The  Empress  one  day  at  ^Jeie 
wished  him  to  sit  among  the  ladies.  He  declined,  saying,  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  "  my  place  is  among  men."  It  was  remarked 
by  the  people  about  him  that  he  never  was  a  child :  he  had 
scarcely  ever  associated  with  children,  and  had  adopted  the  reflec- 
tive manners  of  those  about  him.  Without  being  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary as  a  child,  his  intelligence  was  from  the  first  precocious. 
His  answers  were  as  quick  as  judicious ;  he  expressed  himself 
with  precision  and  exactness,  and  with  great  elegance  of  phrase. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  theory  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man languages,  and  wrote  them  with  remarkable  purity. 

Up  to  a  certain  age,  the  young  Prince  had  been  permitted  to 
store  his  memory  with  facts,  and  to  interpret  them  according  to 
his  own  judgment.  At  length,  however,  it  was  deemed  right 
that  the  Austrian  version  of  the  European  story  should  be  made 
known  to  the  young  Prince.  No  fitter  person  could  be  found 
for  the  due  execution  of  this  task  than  the  Prince  de  Mettemich, 
who,  under  the  name  of  lectures  on  history,  gave  him  at  length, 
and  in  a  series  of  interviews,  the  whole  theory  of  imperial  poli- 
tics. The  leading  views  are  given  by  M.  de  Montbel :  they  are 
very  ingenious.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  sketch  of  his  father's 
history,  he  points  out  to  the  young  man  the  danger  of  rising 
above  the  station  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  proves,  in  fact,  that 
the  very  qualities  which  enable  an  individual  to  rise  are  precisely 
those  which  must  afterwards  ensure  his  fall.  These  lectures  are 
described  as  having  had  the  happiest  results.  The  young  Napo- 
leon, or  Francois,  as  he  had  been  re-christened,  eagerly  accepted 
Mettemich's  instructions,  and,  in  ca^es  of  any  difficulty  or  doubt, 
always  resorted  to  him  for  their  solution.  Both  the  Emperor 
and  his  minister,  in  short,  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
winning  the  entire  confidence  of  the  youth :  the  practical  result 
of  which  was,  that  no  communication  was  ever  made  to  him 
that  he  did  not  feel  it  a  point  of  duty  instantly  to  communicate. 
This  was  very  convenient ;  and,  if  any  proof  were  wanting,  would 
prove  the  skill  and  true  jesuiticaLdexterity  of  the  Austrian  mi- 
nister. The  youth  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Emperor  and 
Mettemich: — ''The  essential  object. of  my  life  ought  to  be  t9 
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make  myielf  not  unworthy  of  the  glory  of  my  Imther.  I  shdl 
hope  to  reach  this  point  of  my  ambitioni  if  I  can  appropriate  to 
myself  any  of  his  high  qualities,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  rocks  on 
which  he  split.  I  should  be  lost  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  memory, 
if  1  became  the  plaything  of  faction,  and  the  instrument  of  in- 
trigtte«  Never  ought  the  son  of  Napoleon  to  condescend  to  play 
the  miserable  part  of  an  adventurer.'*  This  was  of  coarse  the 
point  desired.  It  is  said  the  young  Prince  was  surrounded  with 
ntrigues^  and  the  utmost  vigilance,  which  he  knew  and  approved 
of,  was  necessary  to  protect  him  from  attempts  to  draw  him 
into  them. 

One  of  the  very  few  friends  whom  the  Duke  of  Reiachstadt 
made  for  himself  (it  was  probably,  however,  arranged  by  the 
Mettemich  policy,)  was  a  very  deserving  young  oflScer,  M. 
Prokeschy  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  travels  in  the  East, 
and  several  military  publications.  From  him  M.  de  Montbel 
gained  much  interesting  information.  The  manner  in  which  the 
acquaintance  was  formed  is  thus  described  by  M.  Prokesch  :-^ 

**  Afier  my  long  travels  and  my  numerous  missions,  I  had  gone  to 
visit  my  family  at  Gratz.  The  Emperor,  who  at  that  time  was  travers- 
ing Styria,  stopped  at  this  town.  Pleased  with  my  conduct,  and  the 
docaments  I  had  been  able  to  lay  before  him,  his  Majesty  testified  his  sa- 
tisfaction by  inviting  me  to  his  table.  I  found  myself  placed  next  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt,  whom  I  had  often  regarded  with  the  interest  ge- 
nerally Inspired  by  him  -,  but  up  to  that  moment  I  had  never  spoken  to 
him,  or  heard  him  speak. 

** '  I  have  known  you  bng,*  said  he  to  me ;  'I  have  been  taken  up  a 
great  deal  by  you.' 

"  *  How,  Monseigneur,'  said  I, '  have  I  acquired  this  distinction  V 

** '  I  have  read,  1  have  studied  your  work  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  I  have  been  so  pleased  with  it,  that  I  have  translated  it  into  both 
French  and  Italian.* " 

This  was  the  commencement  of  an  intimacy  which  appears  to 
have  afforded  the  young  prince  a  vast  source  of  consolation  in  his 
peculiar  circumstances.  To  have  a  friend,  not  of  his  suite,  ap- 
peared as  if  he  were  putting  one  foot  at  least  in  the  world.  In 
the  first  interview  the  Prince  seemed  deeply  interested  about  the 
East.  He  multiplied  questions  on  the  actual  state  of  those  coun- 
tries, the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  of  the 
men  who  were  likely  to  influence  their  future  condition.  This 
subject  led  to  his  father's  Egyptian  campaigns :  to  the  causes  which 
stopped  his  progress  before  St.  Jean  d'Acre ;  he  grew  warm  and 
enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  the  possibilities  which  would  have  fol* 
lowed  the  capture  of  Uiat  important  place,  and  on  the  immense 
results  which  the  large  and  active  mind  of  his  father  would  have 
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drawn  fhHn  it.    He  evidently  took  a  grand  and  ektenshre  view  xX 
th^  subject. 

/'  While  we  were  both  animated  with  all  the  fire  of  this  subject,  M. 
deN***,  was  announced  j  the  visit  greatly  annoyed  him:  I  got  up  to 
leave  him.  Stay>  said  he,  the  general  will  prove  but  a  transient  evil. 
In  fact  he  very  soon  departed,  and  we  recommenced  our  coUYersatioh 
with  fresh  vigour.  The  manner  and  voice  of  the  dake  indicated  the 
dera  and  lively  interest  be  took  in  the  subject  i  hit  tone  was  that  of  a 
lirely  attachment,  a  passionate  admiration  of  the  memory  of  his  parent  $ 
iiegrew  animated  in  talking  of  his  achievements,  which  he  knew  in  their 
miDutcst  details,  as  well  as  in  their  general  effect,  and  in  thanking  me 
for  the  justice  I  had  done  him  in  my  work  on  Waterloo,  he  testihed  a 
strong  desire  to  re-read  it  with  me,  and  enjoined  me  to  visit  him  often 
daring  his  sbjonm  at  Gratz,  where  he  had  some  days  still  to  remain,  t 
rery  gratefully  accepted  this  favour,  and  took  care  not  to  break  my 
promise.  Frofti  that  time  I  have  taken  a  very  exact  note  in  my  journal 
of  all  the  circnmstancea  that  struck  me  during  my  habits  of  intlmae^ 
with  this  young  prince" 

The  epoch  of  the  revolution  of  July  may  be  supposed   16 
have  produced  a  startling  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  young  {Prince, 
90  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  his  father,  and  so  devoured 
himself  with  military  ambition.    All  that  we  are  told  on  this  sub- 
ject, and,  perhaps,  all  that  he  expressed,  is  of  a  description  that 
comes  upon  us,  at  least,  with  some  surprise.     ''  I  wish  that  the 
emperor  would   permit  me  to  march  with  his   troops  to  the 
tuccour  of  Charles  X.'*    Poor  boy !  he  seems  to  have  proved  an 
apt  pupil  of  the  political  pope — Mettemich.    Nevertheless,  one 
who  knew  him  well,  the  author  of  the  "  Lettre  sur  le  Due  de 
Reichstadt,*'  (who  is  said  to  be  M.  Prokesch  himself,)  tells  us 
that  his  hope  and  aim  was  the  throne  of  France,  on  which  he 
expected  to  be  placed,  not  by  a  party  in  France,  but  by  the 
genera)  demand  of  the  country,  backed  by  the  consent  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe.     To   this   secret  idea,   working  in  the 
recesses  of  his  heart,  must  be  attributed  his  restless  labours,  his 
continned  studies,  his  fatiguing  exercises,  his  rage  for  riding,  and 
his  passion  for  military  information.     He  dreaded  to  be  taken 
unprepared  :  he  as  it  were  slept  in  his  arms.     He  read  all  the 
journals    and   the  pamphlets  attentively,  watched  the  play  of 

tarties,  and  shrewdly  predicted  their  duration.  We  are  not  told 
ow  much  be  was  mdebted  to  M«  de  Mettemich  for  liahts  on 
these  intricate  subjects.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  was 
agitated  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Countess  Camerata,  a 
daughter  of  Eliza  Baccioccni,  and  consequently  his  cousin, 
married  to  a  wealthy  Italian  noble,  to  involve  him  in  a  corre- 
spondence. A  letter  of  hers  is  given,  written  in  a  style  of  con- 
siderable exaltation,  with  the  view  of  exciting  fais  ambition,  and 
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probably  urging  him  to  some  movement  respecting  France.  The 
letter  was  laid  on  his  table  by  some  secret  agency.  One  eveningi 
in  disguise,  she  laid  wait  for  him  on  entering  the  Imperial 
Palace,  seized  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  with  an  expression  of  the 
utmost  tenderness.  Obeuaus,  the  duke's  tutor^  who  was  alone 
with  him,  and  had  been  struck  with  surprise  as  well  as  the  duke, 
stepped  forward  and  asked  her  what  she  meant.  '^  Who,''  cried 
she,  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm,  "  will  refuse  me  the  boon  of  kissing 
the  hand  of  the  son  of  my  sovereign  ?*'  At  the  time,  the  duke 
was  ignorant  who  it  was  that  had  tendered  him  this  sort  of 
equivocal  homage,  but  her  subsequent  letters  enlightened  him  on 
the  subject.  Napoleone  Camerata  is  a  lady  whose  personal  and 
mental  traits  are  said  more  neariy  to  resemble  those  of  Napoleon 
than  any  other  member  of  her  family.  She  is  remarkable  for 
her  resolution,  her  energy,  and,  say  the  reports,  the  incredible 
activity  of  her  imagination  :  her  tastes  for  horsemanship  and  the 
use  of  arms  are  points  that  might  be  more  useful  to  her,  had 
pature  kindly  bestowed  on  her  the  sex,  as  well  as  die  character 
of  her  uncle. 

The  French  revolution,  and  the  prospect  of  war  which  it 
opened  upon  the  different  armies  of  Europe,  added  fresh  excite- 
ment to  the  duke's  military  studies.  He  took  M.  Prokesch 
for  his  fellow  student  and  friendly  instructor.  ^'  We  read,  at  this 
epoch,  with  much  application,  Vaudoncourt,  S6gur,  Norvins, 
the  aphorisms  of  Mont6cuculli,  the  memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  and  the  voluminous  works  of  Jomini :  all  these  works 
were  in  succession  compared,  discussed  :  they  are  covered  with 
the  prince's  marks  and  marginal  notes."  About  this  time,  also, 
he  put  into  M.  Prokesch's  hands  a  manuscript  of  singular  interest. 

**  It  was  a  course  of  conduct  traced  by  himself,  in  which  he  laid 
down  the  line  prescribed  to  him  by  his  duty.    In  this  composition,  in- 
terspersed with  shrewd  general  views,  be  considered  hb  position  in 
relation  to  France  and  Austria,  be  pointed  out  the  rocks  which  snr» 
rounded  him,  the  means  of  avoiding  these  dangers,  the  influences  to  whidi 
his  miud  was  subject,  and  by  wbicb  it  could  be  regulated,  how  bis 
defects   might  be  supplied,  his   ambition  moderated,  its  movements 
governedi  and  in  what  way  useful  results  might  be  extracted  from  tenden- 
cies which,  if  left  to  themselves,  might  be  mischievous — to,  in  short,  pre* 
pare  for  an  honourable  h'fe,  such  as  accorded  with  the  rank  in  which 
be  had  been  placed  by  providence.     Particular  circumstances,  which 
gave  to  this  memoir  a  remarkable  character,  induced   the   prince  to 
destroy  it  a  few  days  after  be  had  shown  it  to  me.    1  now  deeply  regret 
It ;  it  would  have  been  a  document  of  lasting  interest.    He  had  formed 
a  judgment  of  himself  of  extreme  sagacity :  it  was  a  portrait  of  an  exact 
moral  likeness,  in  which  he  had  forgot  neither  bis  faults  nor  his  good 
i^itm.*'^Manib€lj  p.  256. 
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This  intense  self-occupation  is  not  healthy :  it  is,  however, 
/requently  the  morbidness  of  genius.  The  young  Napoleon  was, 
however,  in  a  false  position :  there  was  no  natural  vent  by  which 
such  diseased  action  might  be  carried  off.  This  was  the  moral 
poison  which  made  his  countenance 
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eclatant  de  palear : 


On  dirait  que  la  vie  k  la  mort  8*y  melange.'' 

The  first  appearance  of  the  young  man  in  society  was  on  the 
2,5th  of  January,  1831,  at  a  grand  party  at  the  house  of  the 
British  Ambassador,  Lord  Cowley.  He  was  exceedingly  struck 
with  the  strange  mixture  of  remarkable  persons,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  changes  that  have  lately  taken  place  in 
Europe. 

"  How  painful  and  wearisome/'  be  said  to  a  friend  the  next  morn- 
ing, ^*  are  parties  of  this  sort  to  me.  What  striking  contrasts  were 
assembled  in  the  same  apartment !  I  saw  about  me  (himself  by  the 
way,  a  monument  of  political  change)  two  princes  of  the  House  of 
Boorbon,  Baron  de  Kentzinger^  the  representative  of  Charles  X.,  Mar6- 
chal  Maison,  the  ambassador  of  Louis  Philip,  the  Prince  Gustavus  Vasa, 
the  natiural  heir  of  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  Count  Lowenheilm,  minis- 
ter of  Charies  John.  For  the  first  time^  I  spoke  with  Mar6chal  Mar- 
moat :  my  father  quoted  him  as  a  man  of  talent^  and  I  found  his  con- 
venation  correspond  with  this  character.  I  am  to  receive  him  to  day. 
I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  commuDication  with  Frenchmen.  I  do  not 
wish  to  remain  absolutely  unknown  in  France,  or  that  so  many  erro- 
neoos  ideas  respecting  my  situation  should  continue  to  be  entertained 
there." 

This  interview  with  Marmont,  the  only  survivor  of  his  father's 
early  aide-de-camps,  had  for  some  time  been  passionately  desired 
by  him.  Metternich's  permission  was  obtained  :  the  marshal  and 
bis  ancient  master's  son  were  mutually  pleased.  The  young 
Napoleon  bad  a  thousand  questions  to  ask,  a  thousand  points  to 
clear  up.  Marmont  is  a  man  of  education,  agreeable  conver- 
sation, and  quite  capable  of  giving  all  the  advantage  of  language 
and  expression  to  his  experience.  It  ended  in  Marmont  being 
engaged  to  give  the  duke  a  whole  course  of  military  lectures ; 
the  text  being  Napoleon's  campaigns.  They  were  continued 
until  the  subject  was  exhausted,  or  until,  as  is  not  improbable, 
their  frequency  had  begun  to  give  umbrage.  Marmont  retired^ 
promising,  at  least,  to  see  his  pupil  every  fortnight. 

The  15th  June,  1831,  the  prmce  was  named  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  took  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  Hungarian  infantry^ 
then  in  garrison  at  Vienna.  His  exertions  in  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties,  in  addition  to  his  previous  occupations,  appear  to 
have  made  the  progress  of  his  malady,  which  had  till  now  pro-* 
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ceoded  aecretly^  iritible  both  in  his  appearaQce  and  in  bis  inability 
to  bear  fatigue.  His  voice  became  hoarse,  he  was  subject  to 
coughs  and  attacks  of  fever;  he  had  shot  up  to  a  prodigious  height, 
and  his  appearance  bore  many  marks  of  the  germs  of  the  terrible 
phthisis,  now  breaking  out  into  activity. 

''  Frequently/'  says  his  pbytloian,  Dr.  Malfatti,  ^*  I  have  surprised 
him  in  the  barracks  in  a  state  of  dreadful  lassitude.  One  daj,  amongst 
Others.  I  found  him  stretched  on  a  sofa,  exhausted,  powerless,  and  almost 
fainting.  Not  being  able  to  conceal  the  wretched  state  in  which  I  found 
him,  he  said, '  I  abominate  this  wretched  body  that  sinks  under  my  will 
in  this  manner.'  *  It  is  indeed  provoking,'  I  answered, '  that  your  High- 
ness caonot  change  your  person,  as  you  do  your  horses  when  they  are 
tared ;  but  permit  me,  Monseigneur,  I  conjure  you,  to  remember,  that 
you  have  set  a  will  of  iron  in  a  body  of  glass,  and  that  the  indulgence 
of  your  will  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  fatal^' 

*'  His  hfe  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  undergoing  a  process  of  combus- 
tion ji  be  slept  scarcely  four  hours,  though,  by  nature,  ne  required  a  great 
quantity  of  sleep  3  he  scarcely  ate  at  all.  His  soul  was  entirely  concen- 
trated in  the  routine  of  the  manege  and  the  different  kinds  of  military  i 
exercises  -,  he  was,  in  fact,  never  at  rest :  he  continued  to  increase  in  ! 
height,  grew  wretchedly  thin,  and  his  complexion  gradually  became  j 
thoroughly  livid.  To  aU  my  questions  he  answered^  *  I  am  perfecdy  1 
well.'  '^ 

Malfatti  at  length  considered  it  necessary  to  present  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  Emperor  on  the  state  of  the  Duke's  health.  Both 
the  patient  and  the  physician  were  summoned  to  the  imperial  pre-  | 
sence.  Malfatti  repeated  his  statement.  The  Emperor  then 
turned  to  the  young  prince,  and  said,  '*  You  have  heard  Dr.  Mal- 
fatti; you  will  repair  immediately  to  Schbnbrunn.''  The  Duke 
bowed  respectfully,  and,  as  he  was  raising  his  bead,  he  gave  Mai- 
fiitti  a  glance  of  excessive  indignation.  ^' it  is  you,  then,  that  have 
put  me  under  arrest,"  he  said  to  him  in  an  angry  tone,  and  hurried 
away.     He  was  placable,  however,  and  soon  forgave  his  amiable 

Ehysician-  The  air  and  quiet  of  Schonbrunn  were  extremely 
eneficial ;  he  began  again  to  sleep  and  to  eat ;  the  first  return  of 
vigour  was  the  signal  for  exertion.  He  commenced  hunting,  as 
the  next  best  thing  to  war,  in  all  weathers,  and  with  a  recklessness 
that,  joined  to  similar  exposure  in  visiting  neighbouring  military 
stations,  soon  re-established  the  malady.  Phthisis  assumed  all 
its  horrible  power ;  he  gradually  sank,  and,  after  dreadful  suffer- 
ipg,  S|nd  all  the  rallying  and  resistance  which  a  strong  will  can 
sometimes  effect  against  diseaa^,  he  fell  a  victim  to  it  on  the  ^d 
July,  1832,  at  Schonbrunn,  on  the  same  bed,  in  the  same  apart- 
ment that  his  father  had  occupied  as  the  conqueror  of  Vienna. 

His  mother  was  present  during  hi^  latter  days,  and  seems    to 
have  suffered  all  a  mother^s  pains.  The  emperor,  whom  all  agree 
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in  descrilHDg  m  an  excellent  and  amiable  old  man,  was  greatly  ar-* 
fected  ;  a  very  strong  affection  subsisted  between  tbem  ;  and,  on 
the  part  of  tbe  Duke^  it  was  evident^  that  the  honest,  straight-* 
forward  character  of  the  Emperor,  joined  with  bis  paternal  kind- 
ness and  evidently  honest  intentions,  had  made  a  profound  im« 
pressioo  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  grandson.  On  the  opening 
of  the  body,  the  opinions  of  the  Duke*s  physicians  were  fully 
confirmed ;  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  was  nearly  gone ;  and,  while 
the  sternum  was  that  of  a  mere  child,  the  intestines  presented  all 
the  appearance  of  decrepid  age. 

As  he  laid  on  his  bier,  bis  resemblance  to  bis  father,  that  re» 
semblance  so  striking  in  the  cradle,  became  once  more  remark- 
able.  It  might  have  been  detected  in  life,  but  the  flowing  Uond 
hair  of  bis  Austrian  mother,  and  his  tall  form,  would  naturally 
mask  the  resemblance.  His  manner  was  graceful  and  elegant — 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  somewhat  sad ;  he  was  reserved 
till  he  fancied  he  had  found  a  friend,  when  he  became  confidential, 
communicative,  and  even  enthusiastic.  He  appears  to  have  been 
universally  beloved :  no  one  can  recollect  an  offence — much  less 
an  injury ;  he  was  full  of  kindness  and  consideration  for  every 
one  about  him.  But  one  passion  appears  to  have  been  develop- 
ed— that  of  military  ambition.  The  present  with  him  was  but  a 
preparation ;  in  fact,  he  lived  in  a  future,  which  fof  bim  was  never 
to  arrive. 

Looking  at  tbe  interests  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  regret 
his  death ;  looking  at  himself,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  great 
interest  in  his  life;  had,  in  truth,  his  various  qualities  and  dispo- 
sitions been  more  generally  known  during  his  youth,  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  popular  feeling  of  France  would  have  more 
deeply  sympathized  in  his  fate.  He  was  never  regarded  other- 
wise  than  as  Ls  fils  de  l'homme,  and  as  such  let  bim  rest— a 
last  victim  to  the  turbulent  ambition  of  his  own  iather. 


CORRIGENDA. 

In  tbe  article  on  Jakel's  German  Origin  of  the  Latin  Languagey  in  our  hmt 
■amber,  the  reader  is  requested  to  make  the  following  corrections. 

In  p*  372,  note  Xffo'^  Anglo-Saxon  haija,  read  hearra,  rj  being  equal  to  rr. 

385y  noteyfor  HDlC^y  ^^o^^  O^^ditposuU;  TXtSDy  exaUaita  est^  has  ako 
been  supposed  to  be  the  root  of  the  word,  which,  if  this  be  true^ 
would  run  parallel  to  Anglo-Saxon  heofon. 

408,  Jakel's  false  paradigm  of  the  Old  High  Dutch  article,  should  have 
been  eonected  tims:  der,  des,  demu,  den. 


(    «16    ) 

Aet*  X. — J>  Roi  a'Anme^  Drame,  par  Victor  Hogo.  Vnu,  1832.  8vo. 

Thb  **Roi  8*Amtt8e**  has  more  than  one  claim  upon  attention:  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  it  has  been  prohibited  after  one  re- 
presentation^  par  ordre.  The  minor  question  of  the  particular  drama  is 
sunk  in  the  far  greater  one  of  the  freedom  of  dramatic  literature. 

The  drama  is  a  representation  of  a  few  supposed  scenes  of  the  life  of 
Francis  I.  and  a  picture  of  his  court  and  courtiers,  their  morals  and 
manners;  in  the  description  of  which^  we  believe,  the  drama  deviates 
Yery  slightly  in  fact^  and  not  at  all  in  spirit,  from  the  truth.    The  amuse- 
ment of  Francis  I.,  as  is  well  known,  was  debauchery,  carried  on,  how- 
eyer,  like  the  debauchery  of  our  Charles  II.,  with  so  much  gaiety  and 
magnificence,  that  it  was  rather  admired  than  censured  in  his  day,  and 
has  alwajTs  been  yery  leniently  dealt  with  by  historians,  who  preferred  to 
dwell  upon  the  brilliant  points  of  his  character,  his  valour,  his  generosity, 
his  patronage  of  the  arts  and  letters,  and  his  noble  bearing  as  a  knight 
and  man  of  honour.     It  is  now  understood,  that  the  due  support  of 
these  royal  qualities  is  dreadfully  expensive  to  a  people,  and  very  much 
interferes  with  good  government.     The  drama  has  ordinarily  been  as 
kind  to  these  heroes  as  the  historians:  a  scene,  an  exploit,  an  anec- 
dote, has  been  selected  from  the  lives  of  diflferent  hero-kings,  originally, 
perhaps,  invented  by  some  court-newsman,  at  that  time  enjoying  high 
office  and  proud  title,  though  occupied  by  menial  duties,  and  has  been 
expanded  into  a  grand  and  solemn  fable,  adorned  with  the  loftiest  senti- 
ments, and  enacted  by  players  on  stilts,  in  whose  mouths  a  sentence  of 
ordinary  life  would  sound  a  gross  absurdity.     Historians,  as  we  have 
said,  have  changed  their  tone  on  this  subject,  and  why  should  not  dra- 
matists?   Here  is  M.  Hugo,  who  has  put  the  king  and  bis  courtiers  in  a 
tolerably  tnie  light,  as  viewed  with  reference  to  the  general  good.     The 
amusement  in  which  he  has  exhibited  his  majesty  and  the  gentlemen  of 
his  court  as  engaged,  is  such  as  has  not  been  uncommon  in  high  places, 
though,  probably,  an  elegant  selection  of  such  scenes  was  never  made 
before  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama.     The  morals  of  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  courts  of  Europe  may  be  classed  under  two  heads :   ( 1 )  the  in- 
famy of  cocuage  ;  (2)  the  glory  of  concubinage:.     Like  the  French  petit" 
maitre,  repairing  to  the  country  with  a  thorough  distaste  for  country 
pleasures,  who  tells  his  host  that  he  proposes  to  give  himself  wholly  to 
"  seduction  ;*'  this  seems  to  have  been  the  business  of  most  conrts— 
especially  French  courts — and  the  memoirs  and  biographies  of  the  times 
overflow  with  proofs.     But  there  arises  a  question,  whether  that  which 
has  been  told  in  books,  and  conversed  of  by  all  people  for  many  years, 
is  a  fit  subject  for  the  drama — for  exhibition  in  short  ?     If  there  were 
now  any  good  object  in  depreciating  royalty,  in  exhibiting  the  atrocities 
of  a  tyrannical  aristocracy,  the  exhibition  might  be  justified ;    but  if 
circumstances  are  such,  that  the  popular  danger  is  less — that  royalty  and 
aristocracy  are  already  depreciated  far  below  their  true  par,  then  such 
publication  is  at  least  not  recommendable.    But  who  is  to  be  the  judged 
Certainly  not  royalty  itself—not  the  aristocracy.     It  is  the  fact  of  their 
having  so  long  had  the  entire  sway  over  publications  of  all  kinds,  that 
has  so  long  permitted  abuse  to  reign  without  dispute— or  at  least  with 
the  Bastilie  or  Bicitre  for  alternative. 
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The  charge  of  immondityhas  been  put  forth  against  Lt  Aot  iAnnue, 
The  effect  of  the  play  is  moral  in  the  extreme :  it  disgusts  the  auditor 
with  brilliant  seduction,  it  shows  the  wretchedness  of  buffoonery,  the 
misery  of  siuful  revenge.  If  debauchery  be  exhibited,  it  is  without  one 
single  attribute  of  delusion.  The  king  revels  throughout  as  a  sort  of 
Ucensed  freebooter-^  the  destroyiug  prey-seeker  of  his  own  forest — at- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  jackalls,  more  than  half  afraid  of  thdr  own  flesh 
and  blood.  In  order  to  gratify  a  base  appetite,  he  visits  his  lust  upon  the 
purest  and  most  virtuous  of  mankind  :  he  outrages  the  noble  spirit  of  a 
Saint  Vallier,  who  a  thousand  times  over  preferred  death  to  dishonour : 
he  debauches  even  the  daughter  of  his  fool,  a  bright  spot  of  purity  and 
beauty  in  the  midst  of  deformity  and  vice ;  he,  by  another  gross  and  de- 
grading indulgence,  draws  down  the  physical  destruction  of  the  victim 
whom  he  had  already  morally  destroyed ;  and  drives  the  poor  tool  of  his 
leisure,  his  ribald  fool,  to  madness  and  despair.  For  jesters  were  men» 
and  had  their  homes  and  their  children,  and,  like  bourreaux,  could  be 
loved  and  respected  in  a  circle  of  their  own,  where  the  man  is  loved  for 
his  manliness,  and  without  regard  to  the  artificial  distinctions  of  society. 

To  give  our  own  opinion  of  Le  Rai  s^ Amuse,  we  would  say,  that,  as  a 
scenic  afiair,  it  is  very  poor;  its  dramatic  points  are  not  striking,  with  few 
exceptions  3  at  the  same  time,  there  are  in  it  many  eloquent  passages, 
possessing  that  extraordinary  mixture  of  force,  fancy,  and  finesse,  peculiar 
to  Victor  Hugo.  There  is,  however,  much  of  the  melodramatic,  and  no 
finer  scene  of  the  horrible  kind  iwas  ever  imagined  than  the  one  in  which 
the  rancorous  jester  has  got,  as  he  fancies,  the  corpse  of  the  monarch  in 
a  sack,  and  is  gloating  over  his  remains,  when  he  hears  in  the  distance  the 
familiar  voice  of  the  king,  chaunting  one  of  his  ordinary  rtfrmns, — It  is 
he !  it  is  the  king.  Whom  then  has  he  got  in  his  sack,  what  corpse  is 
he  about  to  hurl  into  the  filthy  river?  it  is  dark — he  fumbles  over  the 
features,  a  horrible  suspicion  comes  across  him :  he  knows  his  revenge 
is  disappointed,  but  how — a  storm  rages,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  raging 
elements,  and  at  last  a  friendly  flash  of  lightning  comes  to  his  aid,  and 
discloses  the  features — of  his  own  daughter — the  violated,  injured  Bertha, 
the  only  object  on  earth  he  regarded,  for  whom  the  volcano  of  ven- 
geance had  raged  in  his  breast,  for  whom  it  had  burst  forth  in  destruc- 
tive violence. 

We  have  some  difiiculty  in  conjecturing  what  could  be  the  motive  of 
the  arbitrary  act  of  the  ministry  in  forbidding  the  rep^sentation  of  this 
play:  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attribute  it  to  the  verse  which  has  been 
quoted  in  the  French  papers,  supposed  to  allude  to  a  female  branch  of 
the  Orleans'  family,  cotemporary  with  the  latter  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Regency.  The  same  reasons  would  induce  the  suppression  of  half 
the  memoirs  of  the  country,  independent  of  the  fact,  that  the  allusion  is 
as  applicable  to  almost  any  other  aristocratic  family.  No :  we  appre- 
hend that  the  true  reason  is  a  general  one—the  tendency,  as  our  lawyers 
say,  of  the  drama  to  bring  kings  into  contempt.  The  arguments  against 
any  proceeding  so  absurd  have  been  urged  in  all  their  force  in  one  of 
Erskine's  speeches,  in  which  he  eloquently  defends  what  was  considered 
a  libel  on  King  John.  Subjects  bear  with  kings  in  their  time,  but  the 
historians  and  dramatists  of  posterity  must  really  be  permitted  to  deal 
with  them  as  they  think  proper. 


(  «I»  ) 

1828.  1832.    2  vob.  l2iiio.    Lugano. 

Herb  ia  another  Italian  traTeller^  of  whom  ft  is  impossihle  to  speak 
in  terms  less  fieivoorahle  than  the  one  who  forms  the  suhject  of  a 
preceding  article.  Signor  Arrivabene^  of  Milan  (whom  we  have  already 
bad  occasion  to  introduce  to  our  readers  in  No.  XIX.  p.  26 1 ),  is  nnderstood 
to  be  the  author  of  these  unpretending,  though  very  yaluable  Tolnmes«  in 
which  be  has  laid  before  his  Italian  countrymen  a  clear^  judicious,  and 
well  written  account  of  the  numerous  charitable  and  other  benevolent 
institutions,  which  the  English  metropolis  can  boast  of  above  any  other 
city  ip  the  world.  Our  object  in  noticing  this  work  more  at  length  than 
we  did  the  other,  is  to  make  our  English  readers  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  observations  which  this  intcUigent  foreigner  has  made  concerning 
several  of  our  philanthropic  Institutions.  It  is  well,  at  times,  to  know 
what  an  unbiased  visiter,  wholly  removed  from  the  sphere  of  local  con- 
nexions and  predilections,  thinks  of  such  matters. 

The  first  volume  treats  more  especially  of  institutions  for  educating 
the  poor,  and  also  for  preventing  distress  and  degradation  among  them. 
The  second  volume  treats  of  those  which  come  directly  to  their  assis- 
tance when  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  want :  "  in  this  distribution," 
says  M.  A.  '*  1  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  order  of  charity  herself, 
who  takes,  as  it  were,  the  infant  man  in  her  arms  from  his  very  birth, 
watches  his  progress  through  life,  and  never  leaves  him  until  innrmities 
or  old  age  have  laid  him  in  the  grave.** 

Of  the  infant  schools,  of  which  Pestalozai  had  the  first  idea  in 
Switzerland,  and  which  are  now  spread  over  this  kingdom,  our  author 
speaks  with  unqualified  approbation.  After  treating  of  the  Charity,  the 
National,  and  the  Sunday  Schools,  he  observes  that  all  these  are  still 
insufficient  for  the  great  number  of  poor  children,  and  he  wishes  that 
parochial  schoob  were  established  upon  the  system  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
'*  where*'  he  says  '*  they  have  proved  the  greatest  blessing  that  Provi- 
dence could  bestow  on  the  country.  It  is  chiefly  through  their  agency 
that  the  Scotch  people,  once  semi-barbarous,  turbulent,  and  rapacious, 
have  become  the  humane,  peaceable,  and  industrious  race  they  now  are.*" 
—p.  36. 

To  us,  who  have  been  often  disgusted  with  the  offensive  display  of  irre* 
ligious  principles  in  the  writings  of  many  a  continental  liberal,  the  total 
absence  in  M.  Arrivabene's  work  of  any  thing  like  sneers  or  malevolent  re- 
flections agunst  either  the  established  church  or  any  of  the  religious  com- 
munities which  exist  in  this  country,  has  been  peculiarly  graCffying.  Here 
is  a  Uberal,  but  in  the  honourable  sense  of  the  word,  a  native  of  a  Catholic 
country,  an  emigrant  from  Italy,  who  speaks  of  religion  as  the  great 
means  of  improvement  of  mankind,  who  sneers  not  at  our  observance 
of  the  Sabbath-day,  so  duH  and  insufferable  to  the  eyes  of  many  a  witty 
and  free-thinking  visiter  to  these  shores,  who  speaks  with  respect  of  our 
clergy,  and  praises  the  zeal  of  missionaries  of  every  Christian  persuasion 
who  labour  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel  over  the  world,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  Bible  Society  for  the  same  purpose.  •  The  benevolence 
of  our  author  is  pure )  he  thankfully  acknowledges  fdl  the  good  that  has 
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been  done,  and  while  be  suggests  move  yet  to  be  done>  be  does  not  rail 
al  any  one  for  not  having  done  it  before.  We  have  seldom^  if  ever, 
read  a  book  written  by  a  foreign  traveller^  so  perfectly  honest,  so  teni- 
perate  and  sober^  so  totally  unmixed  with  the  bitterness  of  party  feelings 
religions  or  political.  In  speaking  of  the  unavoidable  changes  which 
the  economy  of  society  undergoes  at  different  epochs^ 

^  £itbary''  be  safs,  <^  we  onust  make  of  social  eommanities  so  many 
mooasieriesj  or  by  waviog  men  free  to  nmnage  Iheir  own  aftursy  we  must 

submit  to  the  inconveniences  which  will  at  times  result  from  their  maMgemeat* 
It  has  beeo  neither  caprice  nor  perversity  of  feeling  that  has  caused  the  small 
formers  and  cottagers  almost  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  England,  but  the 
new  eeonomical  forms  which  the  nation  has  assamedl  The  landholders  of 
former  times  were  probably  neither  more  nor  less  humane  than  the  present 
ones,  but  they  found  their  mtereat  in  dividing  their  property  into  small  tone- 
meotSy  which  then  corresponded  with  the  general  system  of  society;  the 
present  landed  proprietory  divide  their  estates  into  large  farmsy  from  motives 
of  a  similar  nature.^—- vol.  i.  p.  132. 

And  after  accounting  for  the  causes  that  have  produced  the  change, 
he  adds — 

*  Undottbledly  distress  amoag  the  workmen  in  the  cities  is  at  times  very 
great ;  undoubtedly  there  is  often  great  diatress  also  among  the  labourers  in 
the  country;  but  we  must  guard  against  exaggeration,  we  mast  look  more  to- 
facts,  and  not  give  way  to  imagination.  A  foreigner  who  comes  to  England, 
with  his  mind  full  of  the  tales  he  has  heard  and  read  of  the  extreme  misery 
of  a  very  great  portion  of  the  English  people,  and^  of  the  alarming  increase 
of  the  poor,  not  meeting  in  his  rambles  with  any  considerable  number  of 
miserable  looking  objects,  naturally  asks,  where  are  the  crowds  of  paupers  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  ?  He  will  probably  be  shewn  in  the  country  neat  cot-, 
tages,  their  walls  covered  with  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  with  glazed  windows^ 
and  in  the  inside  of  them  beds  with  curtains,  not  unfVequently  a  clock,  a  piece 
of  carpet,  and  sufficient  furniture;  the  men  warmly  did,  wearing  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  eating  fine  wheaten  bread  at  their  meals.  These  men,  he  will 
be  told,  receive  parish  allowance, — they  form  a  considerable  number  of  the 
EogUsh  poor,'' — p.  141. 

And  certainly,  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  habits  and  mode  of- 
living  of  the  corresponding  class  in  most  parts  of  the  continent,  the  lot 
of  the  persons  above  described  cannot  appear,  at  first  sights  so  very 
deplorable.  Our  author  discusses  at  great  leogtb  the  system  of  the 
£ngllsb  poor  laws,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  administered  ;  he 
reprobates  the  abuses  in  the  latter,  especially  that  of  paying  labourers' 
wages  out  of  the  poor  rates,  and  that  of  encouraging  marriages  between 
paupers.  He  observes  that  the  whole  of  the  rates  levied  by  the  parish 
OD  the  housekeepers^  are  generally  mistaken  by  foreigners  as  one  and  the 
same  thing  as  the  poor  rates,  whereas  the  latter  often  do  not  constitute 
much  above  one-half  of  the  whole  amount,  the  remainder  being  for  the 
paving,  lighting  and  repairing  of  streets  and  roads,  for  the  watching  or 
police,  for  the  building  of  churches,  &c.  After  fairly  statiog  the  various 
ailments  for  and  against  the  system  of  workhouses,  he  adds — 

^  England  is  the  only  nation  in  Europe  where  the  law  gives  the  poor  a  right 
to  support  at  the  public  expense,  but  several  other  governments  havmg  declared 
that  beggiag  was  a  crime,  have  been  obliged  in  conseqaeaceto  opan  depdts  of- 
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mendicity;  in  other  words,  workhouses  for  the  destitute.  In  many  countries 
however,  even  in  those  where  it  is  acknowledged  that  all  men  have  certain 
rights,  there  has  been  as  yet  a  culpable  propensity  to  treat  beggars  at  men 
having  no  rights  or  will  of  their  own.  There  has  been  a  mania  for  general 
systems,  for  placing  all  relief  to  tlie  poor  under  the  direction  of  government. 
And  yet  the  depdts  have  not  answered  the  eipectations  formed  of  them ;  they 
have  not  extirpated  mendicity,  as  any  one  travelling  over  the  continent  maj 
perceive.  After  we  have  examined  the  interior  of  some  of  these  depdtSy  it  is 
some{oonsolntioo  to  know-ihat  many  mendicants  succeed  in  evadmg  their 
confinement." 


In  fact^  the  roortality  in  tbes^  houses  is  often  frightful ;  M.  Arriva- 


^  Much  may  be  done  to  diminish  mendicity,  more  still  to  prevent  fraud  and 
imposture,  but  beyond  a  certain  point,  especiallv  in  our  densely-inhabited  cities, 
I  fear  we  must  resif^n  ourselves  to  the  sight  of  a  certain  number  of  beggars, 
for  whose  wants  pnvate  compassion,  generally  more  discriminating  than  public 
charity,  must  be  left  to  provide/' 

Of  the  Mechanics'  Institutions,  our  author  observes^  that  at  the 
beginning  of  their  establishment  they  awakened  the  fears  of  many  and 
the  exaggerated  hopes  of  others. 

**  But  there  were  persons  more  dispassionate,  who,  without  either  fearing  or 
hoping  too  much  from  those  institutionsi  considered  that  they  would  tend  to 
improve  the  arts,  and  to  refine  the  manners  of  the  artisans,  and  who  trusted 
for  the  continuance  of  social  order  to  the  powerful  stimulus  of  necessity, 
which  will  ever  oblige  man  to  work,  and  to  the  inequalit^r  of  men's  minds  for 
the  preservation  of  social  inequalitv.  The  truth  of  this  has  already  been 
shown  in  London,  where  most  workmen  bore  the  distresses  of  1896  with 
exemplary  patience,  and  censured  the  conduct  of  those  of  their  brethren  who 
broke  the  machines.  Mechanics  will  become  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
being  temperate  and  provident,  of  saving  something  out  of  their  wages  for 
times  of  distress,  and  they  will  learn  to  understand  belter  the  relative  prin- 
ciples of  capital  and  labour,  of  profits  and  wages,  and  their  inseperable  con- 


nection." 


And  on  the  subject  of  the  co-operative  societies^  be  says  : 

**  It  is  much  easier  to  see  and  to  lament  that  the  working  classes  are,  all 
over  the  world,  doomed  to  toil  and  privations,  than  to  devise  means  of  changing 
a  state  of  things,  which  seems  inherent  in  society  and  in  human  nature  itself. 
But  there  are  some  men  who  imagine  that,  if  their  nostrums  were  adopted, 
poverty  and  distress  would  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Foremost 
among  these  men  in  Great  Britain  stands  Mr.  Owen." 

After  speaking  favourably  of  bis  intentions  and  charitably  of  his 
eccentricities,  after  relating  the  vicissitudes  of  his  schemes  both  here  and 
in  America,  and  their  ill  success,  he  adds — 

"  Such  is  the  fate  of  all  those  vast  projects  which  aim  at  changing  all  at 
once  the  condition  of  mankind,  without  bemg  grafted  on  the  present  state  of 
society,  and  on  the  habits  of  men." 

And  after  mentioning  the  schemes  of  community  of  labour,  com- 
munity of  goodsy  and  the  common  education  of  children,  &c.«  and 
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noticing  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  London  Co-opentive  Society  in  his 
time^  he  makes  the  following  sensible  reflections. 

**  It  is  quite  sofficient  to  any  person  of  but  moderate  judgment  to  have 
attended  one  of  those  meetings,  m  which  questions  of  pohtical  science  are 
debated,  in  order  to  estimate  them  as  they  deserve.  The  speeches  consist 
chiefly  of  invectives  against  the  rights  of  property,  and  against  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  the  monopoly  oftho  lands  by  the  actual  owners,  to  which  causes, 
and  to  the  whole  present  soctai  order,  they  attribute  the  miseries  of  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  homan  race,  miseries  for  which  they  see  in  the  co-operative  societies 
tbe  only,  the  universal  panacea.  That  poor  mechanics  should  think  and  say 
such  things  need  not  be  matter  of  wonder,  but  that  men  in  a  higher  rank, 
and  who  have  received  a  better  education,  should  flatter  and  delude  their  un- 
mformed  brethren  by  such  sophistries,  is  subject  enough  of  surprise;  for  they 
cannot  but  know  that  it  was  tbe  establishment  and  the  security  aflbrded  by 
the  laws  to  the  riehts  of  property,  that  began  to  diminish  the  mass  of  individual 
misery  all  over  the  world."— vol.  i,  p.  162. 

And  again,  about  the  absurd  outcry  against  *'  the  tyranny  of  capital,'* 

^  When  a  workman  receives,  in  the  shape  of  wages,  a  part  of  the  produce, 
in  the  creation  of  which  he  participates,  and  this  by  a  voluntary  convention 
between  him  and  the  master,  or  capitalist,  where  is  the  tyranny,  where  the 
robbery  ?  Tyranny  and  robbery  occurred  in  former  ages,  when  many  men 
were  obliged  to  work  for  one  who  gave  them  whatever  pittance  he  pleased,  a 
state  of  servitude  from  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  emerge.  But  in  the 
present  condition  of  society  no  man  is  forced  to  work  in  a  particular  spot  for 
a  particular  master.  Talent,  good  conduct,  good  luck  make  workmen  rise  to 
be  masters,  while  capitalists  and  masters,  from  opposite  causes,  frequently 
descend  to  the  condition  of  workmen.  Instances  of  the  former  are  more  rare,  it 
is  true,  because  it  is  easier  for  a  rich  man  to  become  poor  than  for  a  poor  man 
to  become  rich,  and  because  good  qualities  are  scarcer  than  bad  ones ;  yet  the 
number  of  successful  workmen  is  increasing,  and  may  still  further  increase 
through  the  advancement  of  their  moral  powers.  But  to  strive  to  impress 
upon  workmen  a  false  notion  of  the  mechanism  of  society,  to  instil  into  their 
minds  the  poison  of  envy  and  hatred  against  those  who  happen  to  be  better 
favoured  by  fortune,  are  certainly  not  the  best  means  of  improving  their  con- 
dition or  nwking  them  happy." — vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

This  was  written  some  years  since ;  what  would  our  author  say  were 
he  to  attend  nam  the  debates  of  the  society  at  King's  Cross,  another  and 
a  nunre  recent  foundation  of  Mr.  Owen,  at  which  debates  the  belief  in 
revelation,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  future  state,  are  openly  stigma- 
tized  as  obstacles  to  the  developement  of  the  faculties  and  to  human 
happiness ;  and  this  before  hundreds  of  mechanics  and  their  wives,  who 
cannot  possibly  have  the  information  required  .for  the  rational  investiga- 
tion of  such  questions,  and  who,  dissatisfied  with  their  present  condition, 
are  ready  to  adopt  any  wild  solution  of  the  problem  which  sophistry  can 
devise? 

If  unemployed  artizans  can  be  benefited  bv  exchange  of  goods  and ' 
labour  notes,  so  much  the  better ;  but  where  is  the  necessity  of  making 
infidels  of  them  ?  Will  infidelity  improve  their  condition  ?  We  speak 
not  of  moral  responsibility,  of  the  awful  denunciations  against  those  who 
give  scandal  to  their  brethren ;  these  are  written  in  a  book,  which  to 
them  is  of  no  authority. 


«tt    Arri?tbeiie^I%<  CkariiaNef  lire.  TmtUuHons  of  Sn^Md. 

;  Onf  aiMhbr  iPMlttt  ^th  ApprobnUon  of  tbe  iK)etidly  soeteHes  tad 
savings'  banks^  as  DeiDg>  Mst  to  the  schools,  tbe  iostitotiotis  best  calcnlatefl 
to  raise  and  to  *'  improve  tbe  condition  of  tbe  poor  classes/*  He  gives 
m  some  information  on  tbe  ^oeieih  de  prevoyanoe,  which  answer  tbe 
same  parpose  in  France.  In  Paris  there  are  two  hundred  of  these 
societies,  of  which  19>000  workmen  are  members,  and  their  savings 
amonnted  last  year  to  1,300,000  francs.  The  regulations  to  maintain 
order  and  decency  at  their  meetings  are  worthy  of  attention  :  in  the 
savings'  banks  of  the  same  city  there  were,  at  the  beginning  of  1830, 
eleven  years  after  their  £r8t  institution,  thirty-five  millions  of  francs. 

M.  Arrivabeoe  treats  at  great  length  of  tbe  societies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Prison  Discipline,  and  gives  many  statistical  details  on  timiUr 
institntions  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Tbe  society  for  tbe  Phmiotioa  of 
Permanent  Peace  gives  occasion  to  the  following  reflections  : — 

**  War  encourages,  for  the  moment,  certain  branches  of  industry,  while  it 
stops  others ;  when  peace  comes,  the  first  cease  immediately,  whilst  the  latter 
revive  bat  slowly.  War  gives  rise  to  a  few  rapid  fortunes,  made  Heaven 
knows  bow,  and  we  meet,  therefore,  with  minds  base  enough  to  invoke  war  in 
the  hope  of  being  among  tbe  favoured  few.  There  are  also  minds  of  a  higher 
stamp,  who  will  approve  of  war  for  national  interests.  But  the  morals  of 
men,  in  general,  are  not  improved  by  war,  which  is  besides  decidedlv  opposed 
to  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  Society  of  *  Christian  Morality  in  France 
and  that '  for  Universal  Peace,'  at  Geneva,  co-operate  with  those  in  England 
to  diffuse  anti-warlike  principles.  Tbe  President  of  the  Geneva  Society,  M. 
Selloo,  received  last  year  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  expressing  tbe 
interest  that  monarch  takes  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  and  his  intention 
to  favour  its  object  by  hit  external  policy.  The  society  received  similar  com- 
munications from  the  King  of  the  French,  and  from  the  late  M.  Perier.  It 
is  painful,  however,  to  reflect  that  many  obstacles  will  yet  interfere  between 
these  wishes  and  their  ful61ment.^-^vol.  ii.  p.  S5S. 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  M.  Arrivabeoe,  recommending  bis 
work  as  full  of  interesting  information,  useful  to  English  as  well  as 
foreign  readers.  Whilst  the  latter  will  be  enabled  by  the  attentive 
perusal  of  these  two  small  volumes  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  df 
the  English  nation,  than  they  would  derive  from  a  doxen  oi  books  of 
travels ;  tbe  former  will  see  in  them  reasons  for  being  better  satisfied 
with  their  own  country,  and  for  cherishing  its  institutions,  Which  bear  in 
them  tbe  germ  of  further  improvement. 


Abt.  XII. — Briefs  eina  Lebenden.  Herm^gegehen  von  F.  F.  (Letters 
by  one  of  the  Living.  Edited  by  F.  F.)  2  vols.  12mo.  Berlin. 
1831. 
However  critical  opinion  may  be  divided  touching  his  Puckler  Muskau 
Highness's  account  of  England  and  English  society,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  Germans  are,  generally  speaking,  the  individuals  best 
adapted  to  achieve  and  record  travels  in  such  lands  of  enchantment,  of 
almost  holy  associations,  as  Greece  and  Italy.  Free  alike  from  French 
vanity  and  frotn  English  superciliousness,  Germans  surrender  themselves 
with  frank  bonhommie  to  the  impressions  of  the  motnent;  and  even  theii* 
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peenlkr  mAfedwentUy^  by  flinging  the  oolonr  of  the  trivci!er*8  lymi 
miod  over  what  he  sees,  only  serves  to  give  greater  vivacity  to  his  de- 
scriptions. Their  impassioned  imaginations,  swayed  by  their  ^stktiie* 
philoeophy,  dispose  them  to  kindle  into  enthusiastic  rapture  alike  at 
the  splendid  remains  of  classic  genius,  at  the  brilliant  revival  of  the  fine 
arts  in  Italy  during  the  middle  ages,  at  the  really  admirable  creations  of 
modem  talent,  and  even  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  rude,  stiflF, 
imperfect,  and  half-faded  attempts  of  second-rate  or  uncultivated  powers  5 
whilst  a  genial  joviality  of  temperament,  curiously  blended  with  these 
more  etherial  qualities,  by  equally  disposing  them  always  to  delight  in 
sunshine^  good  wine,  and  female  beauty,  (without  detriment  to  their 
eternal  and  Inviolable  fidelity  to  the  **  beloved  one** — diegeliebte — left  at 
homey)  maintains  their  spiritual  part  in  a  constant  state  of  complacency, 
favoarabie  to  the  birth  of  generous  admiration.  All  this  we  knew  long 
before  the  *'  Letters  of  one  of  the  Living,"  written  during  a  journey  to 
and  in  Italy,  met  our  eyes,  and  should  have  said  as  much,  probably,  in 
answer  to  any  inquirer  who  might  have  questioned  us  touching  German 
fitness  for  picturesque  travelling.  Yet  so  weary,  so  heart-sick,  are  we  of 
Italian  tours,  with  their  eternal  admeasurements  of  standing  churches  and 
fallen  temples,  with  their  cognoscente  cant  and  technical  slang-crammed 
descriptions  of  pictures  and  statues,  that  with  a  loatbiDg  reluctance,  sub- 
dued only  by  a  sense  of  duty,  did  we  open  these  little  volumes. 

Virtue  was  here,  as  usual,  its  own  reward.  We  found  no  more  of 
soch  description  than  was  indispensable  from  a  professed  ttstheMer  and 
kmut-freimd  (friend  of  the  arts),  the  letter- writer  avowing  a  conviction, 
as  complete  as  our  own,  of  the  impossibility  of  conveying  by  words  any 
idea  whatsoever  of  the  merits  of  a  picture  or  a  statue,  or  of  the  effect  of 
a  building ;  and  in  lieu  of  all  this  we  have  a  more  lively  portraiture  than 
we  at  this  moment  recollect  having  before  met  with  of  Italy,  animate 
and  inanimate.  Amongst  other  points,  the  remarkable  beauty  of  form 
of  the  Italian  hilb,  the  ampbitheatrical  or  terrace  arrangement  of  the 
towns  built  up  a  mountain  side  by  the  sea  coast,  such  as  Genoa  and 
Naples,  the  vegetable  wealth  displayed  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  oranges, 
lemons,  myrtles,  and  an  hundred  plants  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
laboriously  reared  and  preserved  by  horticultural  skill  and  care,  and  the 
rich  tints  of  a  southern  sea  and  sky,  are  presented  to  us  with  an  intensity 
of  delight,  which,  even  more  than  the  graphic  truth  of  the  descriptions, 
places  the  scenes  before  the  reader's  eye.  But  we  seem  actually  trans- 
planted amongst  them  when  the  traveller  vivifies  these  scenes  with  the 
fierrid  Italian  life,  so  unlike  all  his  and  our  northern  habits ;  when  he 
exhibits  to  us  the  streets  of  Florence  swarming  with  rival  mountebanks 
eloquently  haranguing,  with  story-tellers,  &c.  &c. ;  when  be  leads  us 
through  the  silence  ot  the  desert  Campagna  to  the  Eternal  City,  or  to 

»— ^^—.»^»—  »■    ■     ■■  ■  II  I  ■        I         ■!        ■     .1        1  ■■II.  ■        -I      ■       II  I      .  .1 .        I— M 

*  Can  it  be  necesuiry  at  this  time  of  dav  to  explain  that,  in  modem  German,  jufr- 
Jeetive  describes  tjie  character  of  mind  whicli  stamps  external  objects  with  its  own  feel- 
ings and  opinions— 0&^eetn»,  that  which  is  rivldly  impressed  by  them  as  they  are  ?  or 
lb»t«HrsCft«fi^-^hieh  being  taken  from  the  Greek  word  tlwBwjAat,  literally  means  per^ 
eepciva — phtloaaphy,  signifies  in  the  same  crradve  and  somewhat  fancifal  language, 
tlw  pUloiopbj  of  the  sablinie  and  bsaatif ul— the  theory  of  the  fine  «rti  end  of  poetry? 
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Naples,  through  a  clamour^  a  hairy,  and  an  uproar,  that  alarm  him  with 
fears  of  having  arrived  at  the  very  out-breaking  of  an  insurrection.  We 
incline  to  translate  part  of  his  visit  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  as  combining 
specimens  of  his  descriptive  style  in  both  kinds.  We  must  premise  that 
our  letter-writer  was  associated  with  a  party  of  German  artists. 

**  Scarcely  had  the  carriage  stopped  when  we  were  surroanded,  and  ere  we 
could  put  oat  a  foot,  alreadv  were  we  torn  to  pieces  within  it;  a  nibble 
springing  upon  us  from  all  sides,  who  grasped  us  oy  the  head  and  the  collar, 
by  the  coat-skirts  and  the  legs,  dragged  us  out,  and,  like  so  many  bales  of 
merchandize  to  be  forwarded,  packed  us  upon  donkeys.  Vainly  we  protested 
with  band  and  foot  against  such  forwarding;  vainly  we  clamoured  for  our  in- 
tended guide,  Signor  Salvator,  who  had  been  recommended  to  us  as  the  only 
rational  being  in  Resina;  every  one  screamed  to  us  that  he  was  either  the 
brother  or  the  cou&in  of  Salvator,  or  Salvator  himself.  As  our  destiny 
seemed  irrevocably  fixed,  we  now  begged  as  a  favour  to  be  led  to  an  inn, 
where  we  might  leave  our  baggage  and  take  some  refreshment.  This  was 
j^ranted;  those  who  had  got  possession  of  us,  shoved  us,  with  their  donkeys, 
into  a  narrow,  dirty  yard,  and  fastened  the  gates  behind  us,  to  cut  off  further 
competition  of  other  donkey  men.  Four  or  five  of  these  worthies  only  were 
now  with  us,  and,  perceiving  our  advantage,  I  asked  which  was  Salvator.  One 
of  the  most  impudent  instantly  stepped  forward,  assured  us  by  all  the  saints 
that  he  was  Salvator,  and  rudely  pressed  us  to  enter  his  house.  I  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  said  very  loudly  and  distinctly,  '  Thou  liar  and  cheat !  I 
know  Salvator,  and  thou  art  not  he !  But  whichever  of  you  will  fetch  me 
Salvator  shall  have  these  two  carUniJ  This  conduct,  and  the  offered  reward, 
staggered  the  whole  pack ;  even  without,  the  silver  sound  of  the  carlini  had 
been  beard,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  gates  were  thrown  open:  we  found 
ourselves  again  at  large,  and  saw  the  rout  shrinking  back  before  a  stately  man, 
distinguished  from  the  rest  not  so  much  by  his  dress  as  by  his  port  and  be- 
haviour. He  said,  '  You  would  place  yourselves  under  the  protection  of  Sal- 
vator, and  Salvator  will  take  care  that  you  are  treated  with  respect.  Ton 
other  folks  begone,  and  let  none  of  you  cross  my  threshold.'  The  crowd  dis- 
persed, raving  and  railing  indeed,  but  we  were  free." 

Under  the  conduct  of  this  stately  guide  the  party  ascend  the  bill, 
attended  by  a  donkey  loaded  with  provisions,  that  they  may  not  be 
obliged  to  visit  a  hermit,  called  by  Salvator  *'  a  rogue,  who  sells  sour 
wine  for  its  weight  in  gold."  The  arrangement  appears  to  have  been 
fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  hermitage,  which  this  strange  sort  of  hermit 
vehemently  urged  them  to  enter  as  they  passed,  was  occupied  by  a  sing- 
ing and  dancing  company  of  officers  half-seas  over,  and  of  damsels  no 
better  than  they  should  be. 

**  Higher  up,  vegetation  suddenly  ceases,  and  we  find  ourselves  upon  the 
field  of  death,  upon  the  territory  of  utter  desolation. . . .  Amongst  the  glaciers 
and  ice-fields  of  the  Alps  a  shiver  seizes  us,  but  there  we  see  how  a  kindly 
sunbeam  steals  a  tear  from  the  hard  mass :  we  hear,  rushing  underneath,  thie 
streams  by  which  they  fertilize  the  valley  far  below ;  and  amidst  the  crystal 
of  the  ice  and  snow,  rays  of  light  sport  in  a  varying,  moving,  glitter  of  colours ; 
whilst  amid  these  black  lava-clods,  these  petrified  ImUows  of  mud,  dwells  no 
hope  of  light  or  life,  and  those  fearful  verses  inscribed  by  Dante  over  the 
eternal  gates  of  hell  would  be  here  in  their  proper  place.  Laboriously  aod 
cautiously  does  the  mole  climb  over  the  jcorue,  through  which  a  new  path  is 
gradually  trodden.  ..-..•  We  first  breathed  freely  as  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  ash-cooe  inclosing  the  crater.    We  dismounted,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
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great  blocks  of  basalt  witb  which  Vesuvius  has  here  diced,  we  emptied  a  few 
bottles  of  tears  (the  celebrated  wine  called  Lachryma  Chruti)^  and  cast  a  con- 
solatory glance  over  the  sea  and  the  happy  landscape  in  the  valley.  Before  us 
now  lay  the  cone-shaped  summit,  formed  of  masses  of  pumice-stone  and  of 
lava,  and  of  loose  ashes:  no  path,  no  way  leads  upwards;  every  forward  step 
buries  the  trace  of  its  predecessor;  and  one  often  climbs  without  moving,  as 
the  ad%'anced  foot  slides  back  again." 

Up  this  pleasant  hill  they  run  a  race,  and  oar  frknd^  the  living  letter- 
writer,  first  reaches  the  ridge  of  the  crater. 

**  Fearfully  it  thundered  beneath  me ;  storm-tvinds  roared  as  though  the 
hurricane  were  passing;  a  double  pillar  of  flame  burst  upwards,  and  with  a 
fearful  explosion  the  dread  hell-jaws  in  the  deep  below  vomited  a  red-hot 
stone*hail,  which,  like  unparalleled  fire-works,  flung  thousands  of  balls  of  light 
and  of  rockets  far  above  our  heads. .  • .  Over  the  inside  of  the  crater  is  poured 
out  a  sulphur-slime,  cracked  in  many  places  by  the  heat  underneath,  and 
which  exhibits  not  only  the  usual  sulphur-bellow,  but  ever-chan{i;ing  tints  of 
green,  blue,  red  and  orange;  and  as  metallic  colours  notoriously  surpass  all 
others  in  brilliancy,  wc  saw  outspread  before  us,  so  long  as  the  sun  shone,  a 
wonderously  glittering  carpet;  which,  however,  despite  the  mafsnificence  that 
charmed  the  eye,haH  something  of  the  horror  of  a  gaily  variegated  serpent-skin. 
The  colours  gain  especial  vivacity  from  the  contrast  of  the*  black  hill  in  the 
middle.  Tlie  process  of  the  eruption  appears  to  have  a  very  regular  course. 
A  subterraneous  thunder  is  Hrst  heard,  then  follows  a  tempest  of  wind,  flames 
burst  out  of  the  black  hill  through  the  double-mouthed  crater,  and  there- 
upon follows  a  threefold  discharge  of  stones:  the  whole  process  lasted  uni- 
formly from  ei^hc  to  ten  minutes.  *  *  *  A  more  kindly  and  soothing  spectacle 
drew  us  to  the  hi^tie&t  height  of  the  rid^e;  this  was  the  setting  of  the  sun,  that 
sank  into  the  sea  behind  I&chia,  and  parted  from  the  world  with  a  glowing 
kiss.  The  green  islands  swam  in  the  purple  flood  of  ocean,  and  the  waves 
broke  in  golden  foam  on  the  garlanded  shore.** 

This  grows  longer  than  we  bad  intended,  and  we  must  needs  leave 
Mount  Vesuvius  abruptly,  omitting  even  Signor  Salvator's  manifold  vir- 
taes  and  confidence  in  German  travellers,  because  there  is  another  pas- 
sage which,  with  little  reference  to  the  living  traveller  himself,  we  are 
bent  upon  extracting.  At  Rome  the  letter-writer  met  with  Thorvaldsen, 
and  as  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Danish  Life  of  the  great  artist,  re- 
viewed in  our  last  number  but  one,  may  have  even  increased  the  interest  our 
readers  would  naturally  feel  in  so  extraordinary  a  man,  we  shall  trans- 
late what  is  here  said  of  him.  The  traveller  is  quitting  the  Roman 
Ttatro  Argentina,  disgusted  witb  the  performance. 

^  In  the  lobby  I  met  Thorvaldsen,  who,  with  much  friendliness,  recollected 
our  former  meetings  at  Berlin  and  Dresden.  Late  at  night  he  accompanied 
me  to  my  villa,  and  invited  me  to  seek  him  in  his  workshop  the  next  mctrning. 
Since  this  visit  [  have  seen  the  dear  Thorvaldsen  almost  daily,  either  at  his  resi- 
dence, adorned  with  the  paintings  of  living  artists,  whom  he  patronizes  more 
beneficially  than  many  a  prince,  or  in  his  workshop.  We  often  visit  the  Vati- 
can together,  yet  oftener  some  one  of  the  taverns,  where,  mingling  with  his 
youthful  countrymen,  unaflectedlv  discarding  high  thoughts,  and  etiioying  life, 
he  smokes  his  cigar  and  empties  n\%fogHettu{tkn  Italian  measure  of  wine.)  In 
his  Mtudio  are  cants  of  all  the  statues  and  boi^eliefi  that  he  has  completed  during 
the  three-and-thirty  years  he  has  lived  in  Rome.  There  too  are  a  crowd 
of  great  works  which,  aided  by  numerous  assistaots,  be  still  has  in  hand.    To 
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the  little  wooden  oet^hoote  in  which  he  wrooght  hu  first  statue,  a  Jason,  be 
has  built  on  a  second  and  a  third  larger  room ;  and  at  length,  the  world  of  gods 
and  heroes  that  he  has  collected  requiring  a  complete  Olympus,  he  has  filled 
the  lower  story  of  the  Barberini  palace  with  them.  With  each  of  his  produc- 
tions some  interesting  moment  of  the  artist's  life  is  connected,  and  these  he 
readily  communicates  to  his  friends  in  his  simple,  one  might  say  childish, 
manner/' 

This  ready  commonicativeaess  does  not  quite  egree  with  Professor 
Thiele's  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  from  Thorvald* 
sell  touching  himself,  and^  truth  to  tell,  we  place  more  confidence  in  the 
Dane,  wholly  engrossed  with  his  illustrious  countryman,  and  who 
avouches  his  statements  with  his  name,  than  in  our  anonymous  liiing 
traveller,  whom,  well  as  we  like  him,  we  suspect  of  some  little  colouring 
for  effect.  We  trust  him  in  essentials,  but  we  doubt  he  embellishes 
comihon-place  incidents,  sometimes  into  romance,  sometimes,  when  he 
stumbles  upon  English  tourists,  into  farce ;  at  least  we  can  no  otherwise 
understand  his  stories  of  English  lords  and  ladies,  unless,  indeed,  be  may 
chance  to  have  now  and  then  taken  a  Cheapside  haberdasher  for  a  Bri- 
tish peer.  Upon  the  present  occasion  the  story  be  tells,  as  from  Tbor- 
valdsen's  own  mouth,  is  that  of  the  Jason,  and  varies  from  Thiele's  ver* 
sion  of  it  only  in  minor  detaib,  thus  confirming  our  opinion  of  our 
letter-writer's  kind  of  veracity.  Having  so  recently  narrated  this  anec- 
dote, we  shall  not  repeat  it.    Ocrr  letter^writer  thus  proceeds  j 

**  Since  then  (Mr.  Hope's  visit)  Thorvaldsen  is  become  a  rich,  celebrated, 
and,  in  every  sense,  a  great  man  :  he  is  worth,  perhaps,  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars; he  is  r resident  of  the  Academy;  he  has  been  decorated  with  ribbons 
and  stars  by  all  the  prinoes  of  Europe;  aod,  what  is  thought  much  more  of 
here,  Pope  Leo  XII.  has  visited  him,  the  Protestant,  in  his  workshop,  where 
Thorvaldsen,  in  his  working  dress,  chisel  and  hammer  in  hand,  received  the 
Holy  Father  standing,  whilst  all  the  company  knelt  around.  And  how  little 
store  does  Thorvaldsen  set  by  all  these  distinctions,  how  plain  and  simple  is 
his  nature,  how  entirely  does  he  belong  to  Art  and  Artist-life  1  But  this  artist- 
life  distinguishes  Rome  from  every  other  place,  for  here  only  do  artists  really 
enjoy  their  existence,  since  here  they  hold  faithfully  together  in  cheerful  asso- 
ciation, or  this  artist-life  Thorvaldsen  is  the  heart  and  soul.  He  does  not 
shut  himself  up,  grandee  like;  he  thanks  God  when  princes  and  princesses, 
bankers  and  ambassadors,  let  him  alone,  for  infinitely  does  he  prefer  spending 
a  joyous  evening,  in  a  smoke-blackened  tavern,  with  his  young  kinsmen  in  Art. 
Every  artist,  whatever  be  his  station  or  country,  is  certain  of  a  oordiml 
reception  from  Thorvaldsen ;  and  never  does  it  occur  to  him  that  he  can  let 
himself  down,  because,  gladsomely  mingling  with  young  men  as  though  they 
were  his  equals,  he  gives  himself  a  jovial  day  amidst  wine  and  song.** 

How  far  our  readers  may  agree  with  the  German  traveller  in  admiring 
this  preference  of  smoking  and  drinking  with  the  road  youth  of  Ger- 
many, over  associating  with  good  company,  we  leave  to  themselves  i  and 
were  about  to  conclude,  when  the  words  *'  wine  and  song"  reminded  us 
that  we  had  said  nothing  of  our  living  letter- writer's  poetry.  In  fact 
poetry  is  now,  we  believe,  nearly  as  common  as  reading  and  writing  in 
Germany;  and  it  would  be  more  requisite  to  mention,  of  any  giveo  au- 
tlKir  so  circumstanced,  that  he  is  not,  than  of  all  the  rest  thai  they-  are, 
poetieal.    With  respect  to  the  verses  thickly  scattered  through  these  two 
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volntnes^  tbey  are  for  the  mcMt  part  given  as  hasty  efiiitionfl,  when  not 
as  improvisations  ;  and  we  must  say,  that  those  we  read  appeared  to  us  so 
thoroughly  in  that  light— moreover^  something  less  poetical  than  the 
prose  descriptions — that  the  idea  of  translating  any  of  them  nerer  crossed 
our  brain. 


Art.  XIII. — A  Orammar  of  the  An glo* Saxon  Tongue^  with  a  Pnuns.  By 
Erasmus  Rask,  Professor  of  Literary  Histoiy  in,  and  Librarian  to,  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  &c.  &c.  A  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  Author.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  B.  Thorpe. 
Copenhagen.    1830.     8vo.     pp.  224. 

The  appearance  of  the  present  volume  supplies  what  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  in  English  literature.  It  has  been  a  cause  of  complaint  to 
all  who  have  investigated  our  early  vernacular  remains,  that  there  have 
been  no  guides  to  direct  them,  and  that  each  student  had  to  form  a  Gram- 
mar and  a  Dictionary  of  Saxon  for  himself.  It  is  no  less  surprising  than 
distressing  to  notice  the  blunders  into  which  Hickes  has  fallen,  and  in 
which  Elstob,  Lye,  Manning,  and,  indeed,  all  who  have  written  upon 
the  subject,  have  followed  him  most  religiously. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  distinguished  foreign  scholar  who  has 
at  length  freed  us,  to  a  certain  degree,  from  this  lamentable  state  of 
things  by  the  publication  of  his  Saxon  Grammar.  In  its  arrangement 
he  has  taken  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  by  doing  so  has 
shown  us  the  errors  which  have  originated  from  a  superstitious  adherence 
to  the  dogmas  of  his  predecessors.  An  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
early  languages  of  the  north  has  enabled  him  to  explore  with  greater 
safety  the  intricacies  of  our  own,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  species  of  cora-i 
parative  anatomy  he  has,  in  several  instances,  detected  the  springs  which 
direct  and  influence  certain  peculiarities  of  formation,  the  principle  of 
which  would  have  probably  been  hidden  from  one  who  had  directed  his 
attention  solely  to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 

The  limits  within  which  we  are  necessarily  limited  prevent  us  from 
ofiering  to  our  readers  more  than  a  very  general  outline  of  the  work. 
We  would,  however,  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  important 
light  which  Rask  has  thrown  upon  the  principles  of  the  language,  by 
what  he  has  advanced  regarding  accentuation.  The  darkness  in  which 
this  radical  organization  of  the  Saxon  has  hitherto  lain  is  marvelloufy 
the  more  especially  when  we  notice  its  adoption  in  early  manuscripts, 
and  bow  essential  a  knowledge  of  it  is  towards  a  comprehension  of  the 
elements  of  the  tongue.  A  pretty  extensive  examination  of  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts,  in  which  lie  the  proofs  of  the  truth  or  the  incorrectness  of 
Mr.  Kask*s  system,  enables  us  to  say  that  these  manuscripts  fully  sup- 
port the  soundness  of  his  views,  and  that  the  few  instances  of  misappre- 
hension and  omission  discoverable  in  his  Grammar  only  leave  the  more 
room  for  us  to  wonder  at  their  paucity.  The  division  of  nouns  into 
simple  and  complex,  of  adjectives  into  definite  and  indefinite,  are  new  to 
us  in  England ;  and  the  clearness  of  this  arrangement  forms  an  admira- 
ble contrast  to   the   endless  subdivisions,  exceptions,  and  annotatlonSj, 
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which  perplex  the  uDhappy  wight  who  has  heen  lahouring  under  the 
guidance  of  Hickes.  But  it  is  in  the  investigation  of  the  verhs  that 
Rask  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage^  and  his  classification  of  them  is 
simple  and  ohvious:  of  its  accuracy  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  than 
the  order  and  perfect  regularity  which  it  enables  us  to  discover  in  nu- 
merous formations  previously  considered  as  irregular.  His  observations 
upon  prefixes  and  postfixes  are  written  with  less  care  than  the  previous 
portion  of  the  Grammar^  probably  from  his  not  considering  the  subject 
as  one  meriting  a  deeper  discussion.  The  same  excuse  cannot  be  urged 
for  the  slighting  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  another  branch — that 
of  Syntax ;  in  this  part,  although  all  the  more  prominent  rules  are  exhi- 
bited, those  more  deeply  hidden  and  nicer  peculiarities,  of  which  we 
cannot  suppose  him  to  be  ignorant^  are  passed  over  without  notice.  This 
portion  of  the  work  therefore  appears  to  great  disadvantage  when  com- 
pared with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  verbs.  The  chapter 
upon  the  laws  of  Saxon  poetry  is  excellent,  and  Rask  displays  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  dogmas  of  Hickes,  Conybeare  and  W.  Grimm.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  very  good  praxis,  by  the  aid  of  which,  and  the 
other  helps  which  this  Grammar  affords  to  the  student,  the  labour  of 
acquiring  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language  has  been  materially 
shortened  and  facilitated.  It  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  our  thanks 
from  the  gentleman  who  has  conferred  such  a  benefit  upon  £nglisb 
scholars  as  that  of  introducing  to  them,  in  an  English  dress,  a  publica- 
tion upon  which  all  subsequent  investigations  into  the  history  and  forma* 
tjon  of  the  language  of  our  forefathers  must  be  mainly  founded. 


The  preceding  observations  were  committed  to  paper  some  months 
since :  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  between  their  coming  before  us 
in  types,  the  melancholy  tidings  have  arrived  that  the  distinguished  author 
is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  our  pnuse  or  censure — ^Erasmus  Rask  is  no 
more! 

In  the  Literary  Intelligence  of  the  present  number,  under  the  head  of 
Denmark,  will  be  found  such  particulars  of  the  life  and  literary  labours 
of  this  remarkable  scholar  and  linguist  as  we  have  been  able  to  ccdlect 
together. 


Abt.  XIV. — La  ViUe  dt  Refuge ;  Rive  phiianiropique.    Paris,    Lad- 

vocat.     1832.    8vo. 

This  is  a  publication  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  devote  more  than  a 
few  words,  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  worth  noticing  at  all,  if  it  were  not 
of  that  class  of  books  which  form  a  sort  of  index  to  the  state  of  opinion 
in  France  in  regard  to  social  morality,  and  the  present  wants  of  society 
in  general.  The  motto  of  the  book  is  *' prier,  travaiUer,  sinstruire^" 
and  it  is  appended  to  a  vignette  representing  emblems  of  religion,  im- 
plements of  industry,  and  books  and  other  sources  of  instruction.  This 
motto  expresses  briefly  the  whole  contents  of  the  book,  which  amount 
to  this — that  governments  ought  to  labour  to  make  their  subjects  pious, 
industrious,  and  intelligent. 


The  City  of  Refuge.  M9 

The  visitor  is  introduced '  into  a  temple  in  which  the  inscription 
"  Love  one  another  "  appears  prominent^  as  the  basis  of  the  faith  of 
the  worshippers.  One  of  these^  an  old  man,  is  made  to  say  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  temple : — 

''  Each  of  us  professes  here  freely  his  own  worship ;  but  each  of  us  believes 
in  tlie  faith  whicD  he  embraces,  and  conforms  thereto,  without  deviation,  his 
conduct  and  manners.  As  for  roe,  whose  age  has  whitened  my  hair  and 
wrinkled  my  forehead,  and  whose  experience,  though  perhaps  too  slow,  has 
ripened  my  reason  and  rectified  my  mind,  I  say  witn  a  pious  bishop  long 
since  dead  (Gregonr  of  Blois),  and  whose  tomb  must  have  been  the  seal  of 
many  sorrows,  **  What  is  religion  to  many  if  it  is  a  mere  theory y  without  influ" 
ence  upon  his  conduct  f  Of  what  consequence  is  the  theory  of  a  free  gooenk- 
menty  if  it  u,  in  pructicey  despotic?  Of  what  toe  are  the  fine  theories  of  a  ma- 
gisirate  uponjusticey  if  he  turns  the  batance  in  favour  of  iniquity  f* 

It  would  be  a  libel  upon  the  intelligent  and  well-educated  portion  of 
the  French  community,  to  say  that  they  are  still  imbued  with  the  scep- 
tical philosophy  of  the  last  century,  or  that  they  are  indiflferent,  or  hos- 
tile, to  the  substance  of  religion.  Those  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  enlightened  persons  in  Paris,  must  be  aware  that  a 
better  philosophy  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  materialism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  France  is  passing  through  a  philosophical 
transition,  which  affords  promise  of  a  result  highly  favourable  to  the 
most  important  interests  of  her  people.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the 
day  is  coming  when  the  main  truths  of  Christiauity  will,  in  no  country, 
be  more  firmly  established  tban  in  France,  and,  what  is  more,  that  those 
truths  will  be  put  into  practice.  The  public  veneration  for  empty  cere- 
monies and  fantastic  shows  may  have  died  away — the  taste  for  polemical 
discussion  may  have  grown  languid — the  superstitious  reverence  for 
ecclesiastical  dogmas  may  have  abated — but  if  all  this  is  found  to  lead^ 
not  to  the  destruction  of  religion  itself,  but  to  its  propagation  and 
strengthening,  and  to  the  imbuing  the  hearts  of  the  French  people  with 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man,  the  charge  of  inreligion  against 
them  is  one  which  must  wholly  fall  to  the  ground.  Time  will  show 
how  far  our  anticipations  may  be  realized ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
Paris  in  1832  is  no  more  the  Paris  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  than  it  is 
the  Paris  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  it  is  an  unmerited  imputation  upon  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  to  say  either  that  they  do  not 
respect  the  essential  doctrines  of  religion,  or  that  they  do  not  practise 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  as  much  to  the  full  as  they  are  practised 
in  our  own  metropolis. 


Abt.  XV. — Paris  Malade,  Esquisses  du  Jour,  par  Eugene  Rocb.    8vo. 

Paris.     1832. 

A  WHIMSICAL  and  clever  book,  by  a  young  author  of  considerable  repu- 
tation designed  to  exhibit  Paris  under  the  influence  of  the  cholera — we 
hardly  know  whether  to  say  tempered  or  inflamed,  perhaps  the  right  word 
is— modified  by  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  by  the  subsequent  tumults 
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and  by  the  existing  political  discontent  and  excitement.  The  work  is  in  a 
dramatic  form>  the  thwarted  loves  of  a  couple  of  young  physicians  sup- 
plying the  thread  upon  which,  though  gaining  little  additional  interest, 
are  strung  a  variety  of  scenes,  representing  successively,  the  efiects, 
ludicrous  or  serious,  of  the  terror  created  by  the  fearful  disease  amongst 
the  higher  classes  of  Parisian  society; — the  atrocities  produced  amongst 
the  lower  and  uneducated  orders  by  the  strange  notion  they  had  con- 
ceived that  the  cholera  was  a  nonentity,  and  ail  the  symptoms  charac- 
terizing it,  the  result  of  poison  administered,  no  human  creature  can 
imagine  why,  by  the  government,  to  the  people; — the  horrible  ravages 
of  this  pestilential  malady ; — the  liberality  of  the  rich,  and  the  heroic 
self-devotion  to  the  loathsome  service  of  the  cholera  hospitals  of  women 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  from  the  high-born  coquette  of  the  brilliant 
salon,  to  those  degraded  beings  whom  it  is  usual  now-a-days  delicately, 
and  most  truly,  (if  somewhat  affectedly  in  the  way  of  generic  nomen- 
clature) to  designate  as  unfortunate  females.  In  the  course  of  these 
scenes  the  exaggerated  opinions  of  most  of  the  various  parties  distract- 
ing Paris  are  happily  illustrated ;  the  fanaticism,  both  political  and  re- 
ligious of  the  Carlists, — or,  more  properly,  the  HenriquvtqutMtes,  for 
none  are  represented  as  wishing  the  re-enthronement  of  the  abdicated 
Charies  X. — the  extravagancies  of  the  St.  Simonians,  the  innnmerable 
and  contradictory  absurdities  of  the  populace,  &c,  &c. 

The  work,  we  need  hardly  state,  is  decidedly  liberal ;  both  the 
heroes  are,  to  say  the  least,  Freethinkers  in  religion,  and  the  fervent  Re- 
publicanism of  one  of  them,  Ferdinand,  a  medical  student  on  the  point 
of  obtaining  his  diploma^  is  placed  in  the  most  favourable  light  3  but  his 
virulent  and  bitter  philippics  against  the  wealthy  are  blamed  and  corrected 
by  his  more  philosophic  friend.  Dr.  Edward ;  and  Casimir  Perrier^  as 
the  representative  of  the  established  government,  is  fairly  portrayed,  as 
honestly,  if  mistakenly,  zealons  for  the  good  of  France.  Our  English 
feelings  have,  indeed,  during  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  been  some  little 
reyohed  by  the  pretty,  mirthful  pleasantry  with  which  the  young  phy- 
sician relates  the  forcible  mode  of  bis  summons  by  the  agonized  wives, 
husbands,  and  children,  of  cholera  patients,  whom  he  either  finds  dead 
or  is  unable  to  save ;  but  to  censure  this,  would  be  to  censure  French 
nature  for  not  being  English,  and  we  mention  it  merely  to  prepare  the 
readers  of  M.  Eugene  Roch's  curious  publication  for  what  will  probably 
prove  as  disagreeable  to  them  as  it  has  to  us,  not  in  the  exercise  of  our 
critical  oJSoe. 


Art.  XVI. — I.  Folchetto  Malasptna^  Rotnanzo  Storico  delSecolo  Xllmo, 
.    dell*  Autore  di  Sibilla  Odaleta.     3  Tom.  12«.     Milan.  1830. 
2.  Preziosa  di  Sanluri,  ossia  i  Montanari  Sardi,  Romanzo  Storico^  dell' 
Autore  di  Sibilla  Odaleta.     3  Tom.  12mo.     Milan.     1832. 

These  novels  give  us  no  cause  to  recall  or  regret  one  word  of  the  judg- 
ment we  some  years  since  pronounced  upon  the  author  (Signor  Varese). 
They  display^  with  much  of  the  improvement  to  be  expected  from  a 


writer  eariy  deemed  90  promiaing  es  to  rank  next  to  M^nzooi,  the  same 
merits  and  the  same  laults  as  bis  former  works.  Here  likewise,  we 
have  scenes  painted  with  dramatic  force,  vivid  portraitures  of  by-gone 
times,  and  considerable  power  of  writing  j  and  here,  too,  we  find  the 
great  inequality,  the  singular  infelicity  in  managing  a  story  of  which  we 
before  complained,  together  with  a  strange,  seeming  unconsciousness  of 
the  use  of  love  in  romance.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Folchetto  Malaspina  and  Presiosa  di  San- 
luri  are  not  duly  and  respectively  in  love  3  in  love  they  both  are  when 
first  we  meet  with  them,  and  in  love  they  remain  till  we  take  leave  of 
them  at  their  several  bridals ;— what  we  mean  is,  that  for  any  thing 
much  affecting  the  story,  except  upon  one  occasion,  and  eertainlv  for 
any  thing  we  are  made  to  care  about  the  matter,  they  might  nearly  as 
well  be  fancy  free.  Both  stories,  nevertheless,  deserve  notice,  and  we 
propose  giring  such  an  abstract  of  them  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  un- 
derstand our  objection.    We  begin  with  Folchetto. 

Every  body  knows  that  in  the  twelfth  century  some  of  the  wealthy 
Lombard  cities  endeavoured  to  emancipate  themselves  from  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  German,  then  called  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ani- 
mated, we  fear,  quite  as  much  by  ambition  and  mutual  hatred,  as  by  a 
genuine  love  of  Hberty.  Milan,  striving  to  substitute  her  owq  for  the 
Imperial  yoke,  was  at  the  head  of  these  confederated  cities,  of  which 
Tortona,  her  faithful  ally,  was  one  of  the  feebler  members.  In  and 
near  this  last  town,  the  scene  of  oar  novel  is  laid,  during  the  struggle 
against  Frederic  Barbarossa,  But  this  insurrection  against  the  Em- 
peror is  not  the  sole,  scarcely  the  chief,  object  of  Tortonese  politics* 
Milan  is  endeavouring  to  subject  Tortona  to  herself ;  Tortona  desires  to 
shake  off,  not  to  change  her  bonds ;  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are 
^tivggling  to  free  themselves  from  feudal  oppression,  the  nobles  to  main- 
tain their  privileges  $  and  Opizzone  Malaspina,  Signora  della  Lunt- 
giana,  the  opulent  head  of  that  family  of  which  our  hero  is  an  impo- 
verished scion,  18  plotting  the  acquisition  of  power  out  of  the  general 
confusion,  and  employs  the  unsuspecting  Folchetto  as  his  instrument. 
Folchetto  is  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  is,  moreover,  in  love 
with  LeonilU  de'  Calcinara,  the  promised  bride  of  Guglielmo  degli 
Uberti,  the  leader  of  the  Nobles.  A  proposal  of  Opizzone  to  marry  Fol- 
chetto's  sister,  Alice,  produces  a  scene  between  the  brother  and  sister, 
in  which  the  gentleman's  arbitrary  notions  of  the  implicit  obedience 
doe  from  sisters  and  daughters,  however  consonant  with  the  opinions  of 
the  times,  do  not  awaken  our  sympathy  with  his  own  course*of-true 
love,  thwarted,  as  it  is,  by  the  choice  of  friends*  Alice  having  timidly 
declared  that  she  cannot  marry  Opizzone,  disappears  from  her  father's 
castle;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  dedicated  to  the 
search  after  her. 

This  search  introduces  us  to  a  new — shall  we  say  trade  or  profession  ? 
quite  new  to  us,  although  it  should  seem  then,  and  long  afterwards, 
common  in  Sardinia,  to  wit,  that  of  the  Accabaduri^  a  name  derived  by 
our  author  from  a  corruption  of  the  verb  accoppare,  to  knock  on  the 
head.    In  Sardinia^  it  appears,  the  tender  compassion  of  the  young  and 
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healthy  towards  the  infirm,  from  age,  accident  or  disease,  manifested 
itself  in  effectually  abridging  their  sufferings.  But  as  sons,  husbands, 
or  wives,  might  not  always  relish  performing  this  peculiar  office  of  cha- 
rity with  their  own  hands,  it  became  the  especial  business  of  the  j^cca- 
baduri,  who,  from  the  repulsive  character  of  their  avocation,  soon  con- 
stituted a  separate  caste  as  well  as  trade.  There  were  not,  however, 
sick  and  aged  people  enough  to  support  the  whole  race  by  knocking  them 
on  the  head,  so  that  the  Accabaduri  were  compelled  to  vary  their  occu- 
pations, and  the  women  employed  themselves  as  well  in  mourning  the 
dead  with  floods  of  mercenary  tears,  and  improvisoed  chaunts  of  praise 
and  regret,  as  in  fortune- telling.  A  woman  of  this  class  has  wandered 
from  Sardinia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tortona,  and  is  an  important 
personage  in  our  story.  Thirsting  for  human  blood,  in  vengeance  for  a 
son  who  bad  fallen  by  the  hands  of  justice,  she  yet  serves  and  saves  Fol- 
chetto,  in  compliance  with  a  vow  she  had  made,  when  he  once  rescued 
her  from  impending  death.  By  the  Accabadutis  help,  Folchetto  learns 
that  his  rival  in  politics  and  in  love  has  deluded  Alice  by  a  false  marriage, 
and  he  formally  challenges  Guglielmo,  at  a  banquet  of  the  nobles,  his 
own  personal  adversaries,  which  he  visits,  amidst  their  bacchanalian 
revelry,  for  that  express  purpose.  We  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the  duel 
scene,  as  one  of  our  author's  lively  pictures  of  old  manners  and  feelings. 
It  must  be  premised,  that  Guglielmo  is  a  coward  as  well  as  a  profligate, 
and  that  one  of  his  confidential  dependents  has  undertaken  to  bring  him 
off^  scathless  from  his  unavoidable  duel  with  the  dreaded  Malaapina. 

The  lists  are  prepared,  with  an  altar  at  one  end,  and  are  surronnded 
by  eager  spectators.  The  judge  of  the  combat  takes  his  seat,  mass  is 
said,  the  arms  of  the  combatants  are  consecrated,  and  the  sacrament  is 
administered  to  the  two  deadly  foes.  During  all  this  time  the  wrathful 
gloom  of  Folchetto,  and  his  battle-godfather,  Opizzoiie,  are  contrasted 
to  the  airy  undaunted ness  of  Guglielmo,  which  somewhHt  surprises  his 
battle  god  father,  Guido  Anfosso,  who  had  entertained  some  misgivings 
touching  his  friend's  valour.  Opizzone  now  accuses  Guglielmo,  to  the 
judge,  as  the  betrayer  of  Alice ;  Guido  rebuts  the  charge,  and  the  cham- 
pions severally  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  godfathers'  words,  as  well  as 
to  their  being  unaided  by  magic.    They  then  arm  and  take  their  places. 

''  But  still  Gufrlielmo  hesitated  to  throw  down  FoIchetto*s  ^love,  an  indis- 
pensable form.  He  gazed  anxiously  around,  and  only  now  did  Guido  discover 
m  him  symptoms  of  dismay.  He  was  approaching  to  encourage  him,  when  he 
suddenly  saw  his  eye  flash  with  its  preceding  brightness,  as  he  boldly  flung 
down  the  glove,  exclaiming,  '  Malaspina,  there  is  thy  glove.'  At  the  same 
time  he  closed  his  vizor,  drew  his  sword,  and  stepped  two  paces  back,  to  take 
room.  Rapid  as  were  these  movements,  they  were  slow  to  Folchetto*8,  who 
scarcely  saw  his  glove  touch  the  ground  ere  he  had  sprung  back,  brandishing 
his  sword,  and  stood  on  guard.  Already  were  the  marshals  of  the  lists  stoop- 
ing to  remove  the  interposed  olive  branches,  and  unclosing  their  lips  to  cry 
'  The  field  is  open,'  when,  at  the  far  end  of  the  esplanade,  appeared  one  who 
drew  all  eyes  to  himself,  and  stayed  the  encounter. 

Tliis  was  an  old  man,  tall  and  gaunt,  whose  hollow  cheeks  bespoke  the  long 
and  painful  privations  of  his  corporeal  frame.  He  wore  a  ragged  russet  tunic, 
furnished  with  a  small  hood,  and  girt  round  his  loins  by  a  chain  interwovea 
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with  points.  His  naked  foot  was  guarded  from  thorns  and  flints  by  a  mere 
soley&stened  on  with  a  leather  strap.  In  his  band  he  bore  a  gilded  reliquarv, 
which,  with  outstretched  arm,  he  held  on  high,  towards  the  combatants,  lie 
hurried  onwards,  with  a  speed  far  beyond  what  his  age  and  aspect  promised. 
He  shouted  aloud, '  Hola,  wretched  youths,  hold !  In  the  name  of  Him  who 
died  for  you  on  the  cross,  hold  I  *  So  speaking  he  reached  the  two  champions, 
breathlessly  rushed  between  them,  and  placed  the  reliquary  upon  the  yet  un- 
passed  line  of  separation  drawn  by  the  neralds.'' 

Even  the  fiery  aod  injared  Folcbetto  dares  not  resist  the  interposition 
of  the  hermit  and  his  reliquary ;  and  the  lawful,  the  religioD-saoctioned 
dael  is  per  force  suspended,  if  not  altogether  prevented.  To  obviate 
this  last  disaster,  or  at  least  its  annoying  results  to  his  vengeance,  Fol- 
cbetto publicly  insults  Guglielmo  in  church,  in  presence  of  the  clergy, 
with  the  bishop  at  their  head,  the  nobles,  and  the  people.  Guglielmo, 
in  retnra,  attempts  to  surprise  and  murder  bis  enemy ;  is  foiled  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Jccabadura,  and  being  dismissed  unharmed  by  Fol- 
cbetto, repents  and  turns  hermit.  His  marriage  bad  been  broken  off  by 
his  seemingly  tame  endurance  of  a  blow,  and  Leonilla  is  shut  up  in  the 
convent,  where,  it  now  appears,  Alice  bad  concealed  her  shame.  Then 
follows  the  siege  of  Tortona  by  Frederic,  and  Folcbetto's  heroism  in  its 
defence.  The  town  at  length  capitulates,  the  terms  being  inviolability 
to  the  convents,  and  a  safe  departure  to  the  inhabitants.  Upon  bis  way 
home,  Folcbetto  learns  from  the  Accabadura  that  the  convents  are  to  be 
sacked,  and  hurries  back,  just  in  time  to  rescue  his  sister,  bis  mis- 
tress, and  bis  mistress's  father.  He  marries  Leonilla,  and  Alice  takes 
the  veil. 

The  other  romance  introduces  us  to  a  country  hitherto,  we  believe, 
unexplored  by  the  novelist,  and,  in  truth,  scarcely  known  to  us  through 
the  more  legitimate  channels  of  the  historian  and  the  traveller — we 
mean  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Preziosa  de  Sanluri  is  not,  however,  the 
first  Sardinian  novel  extant,  this  same  fertile  anonymous  author  having, 
two  years  ago  published  U  Proscritto,  Sioria  Sarda  ;  which  Proscriiio 
we  have  diligently  laboured  to  procure,  in  the  idea  that  the  two  Sardinian 
Tales  might  conjointly  merit  a  more  regular  analysis,  and  afford  us  the 
means  of  giving  a  somewhat  methodized  account  of  Sardinian  men, 
women,  and  ways.  But  //  Proscritto  does  not  appear  to  have  visited 
England,  and  we  will  not  withhold  the  fair  sister  from  our  reader's 
acquaintance,  during  the  time  it  might  take  to  fetch  the  brother  from 
Milian.  We  shall  therefore  dispatch  Preziosa  as  we  have  Fokhctto^ 
merely  observing  that  the  Sard  mountaineers  strongly  resemble  our  own 
Scotch  Highlanders,  although  in  a  yet  ruder  state. 

The  story  is  briefly  this — an  insurrection  against  the  Aragonese  con- 
querors of  the  island  has  failed  3  the  insurgents  are  routed  and  dispersed, 
and  the  Viscount  di  Sanluri,  one  of  the  leaders,  has  been  unable  to  carry 
off  in  his  flight  bis  daughter  Preziosa.  The  damsel  is  snatched  from  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  Aragonese  soldiery  by  another  insurgent  leader, 
Sigismondo,  Capo-triiA,  or  chief  of  the  Gocean  mountaineers,  and 
brought  for  safety  to  another  mountain  tribe,  that  of  Genargento,  who 
bad  remained  neutral  in  the  recent  conflict,  and  amongst  whom  be  there- 
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fore  judges  she  may  be  safe.  In  tbe  rescue  and  truiiportalioD  tlie 
youthful  pair  hare  fallen  in  love ;  Sigismondo  leaves  Genargento  to  go 
in  search  of  the  Viscount,  but  gets  an  ague  by  sleeping  in  a  swamp,  and 
passes  the  greater  part  of  tbe  two  little  volumes  on  a  mat  under  accaba^ 
dura  doctoring,  rreziosa,  foolishly  enough,  quits  her  mountain  asylum 
for  a  convent ;  on  her  way  to  which  she  is  taken  prisoner,  upon  an 
accusation  of  having,  by  spells,  killed  the  Aragonese  Viceroy's  sod, 
whom,  in  fact,  three  accabaduri  had  amused  themselves  with  frightening 
to  death.  It  should  be  said  that  Preziosa^  whose  birth  had  cost  her 
mother's  life,  whose  wet  nurse  had  died,  and  who  bore  on  her  arm  a 
mark  resembling  a  death's  head,  is  generally  esteemed  an  «nlacky 
person,  if  nothing  worse.  She  is  tried,  condemned,  and  seuteneed  to 
De  burnt,  but  indulged  with  permission  to  prove  her  innocence  through 
the  ordeal  of  cold  water,  by  leaping  from  a  high  rock  into  tbe  sea. 
This  indulgence  saves  her,  though  not  exactly  according  to  law  5  for 
Sigismondo,  who  has  by  this  time  recovered,  contrives  to  leap  with  her, 
and  swims  with  her  to  a  boat  awaiting  them,  under  favour  of  a  tumult 
which  Nura,  the  capo^tribii  of  Genargento,  excites,  in  avenging  his  son, 
previously  shot  by  an  Aragonese  soldier.  A  change  of  kings  in  Aragon, 
and  of  viceroys  in  Sardinia,  puts  an  end  to  the  danger  of  the  lovers. 

We  think  these  two  short  sketches  may  show  the  reader  of  what 
abundant  interest  both  subjects  were  susceptible,  had  the  author  under- 
stood, like  Manzoni,  to  make  the  most  of  his  riches.  But  it  must  not 
be  concluded  from  our  criticism,  that  the  tales  are  not  worth  reading. 
Far  from  it.  We  think  them  calculated  to  afford  much  gratification, 
especially  to  those  who  love  a  graphic  representation  of  unaccustomed 
manners.  Both  abound  in  striking  scenes,  and  we  must  now  attempt 
to  give  some  idea  of  one  of  the  mountain  scenes  in  Presiosa.  Unluckily 
they  are  too  long  to  extract  whole,  and  must  needs  lose  in  compression. 
We  take  the  funeral  of  the  slaughtered  heir  apparent  of  Genargento. 

The  wounded  youth  is  brought  by  his  comrades  to  die  at  his  father^s 
door,  and  there  breathes  his  last  amongst  his  friends  ;  and  Prezlosa, 
called  from  her  bed  by  the  sound  of  lamentation,  hurries  forth,  and 
beh<4ds  the  tribe  assembled  round  the  dead  body. 

"  The  unhappy  faXher,  recovering  from  a  long  stupor,  had  seated  himself 
beside  his  son's  corse,  had  bathed  nis  bony  finger  in  the  curdling  gore,  and 
drawn  therewith  a  few  symbolical  lines  upon  his  dagger.  These  were  equiva- 
lent to  a  solemn  oath  to  procure  the  slain  that  consolation,  in  rirtue  of  which 
death  loses  half  its  terrors  in  the  eyes  of  those  fierce  and  superstitious  moun- 
taineers. Revenge  was  to  them  what  the  honours  of  sepulture  were  to  the 
Heathen." 

The  deceased  was  placed  in  a  tent  on  the  mat,  which  had  been  bis  bed 
when  alive,  and  there  watched  by  some  of  his  Mends  and  followers, 
during  the  preparations  for  the  obsequies.  Towards  the  evening  of  tbe 
third  day  the  whole  tribe,  whose  chief  he  was  bom  to  be,  assembles, 
the  men  clad  in  black  sheepskins,  the  women  with  their  heads  wrapped 
in  yellow  cloths,  surmounted  by  black  fillets. 

"  The  corse  was  laid  on  a  bier,  outside  of  tbe  paternal  cottage,  tbe  face 
and  breast  exposed,  the  remainder  of  the  body  tightly  folded  in  a  grave  doth. 
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A  small  wooden  crucifix  was  fixed  between  the  hands,  the  fingers  of  ^hich 
were  clasped  as  in  prayer.  His  bow,  his  dagger,  and  his  quiver  were  disposed 
in  guise  of  a  trophy  upon  his  knees,  and  were  to  be  ioterrod  with  him.  Four 
armed  men  kept  the  crowd  at  a  respectful  distance ;  two  others  drove  away 
the  flies  from  the  face  of  the  corse  with  olive  branches. 

A  low  murmur,  like  the  distant  hum  of  bees,  was  heard  on  the  green, 
before  the  funeral  rites  began.  It  was  at  once  hushed  into  the  profoundest 
silence  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Prefiche,  (the  denomination  of  the 
Atatkaduri  wh'en  employed  in  these  melancholy  offices)' who  were  hired  to 
mourn  and  to  celebrate  the  deceased.  They  were  clothed  in  black  stuff,  ^eir 
besds  concealed  in  large  hoods  of  the  same  material,  under  which  appeared 
wbire  bands,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  Augustinian  nuns.  Their  faces  were 
lank,  the  wrinkled  skin  of  the  colour  of  the  box  tree ;  in  their  hands  they  held 
white  handkerchiefs  to  receive  the  tears  it  was  their  business  to  shed." 

These  professional  mourners  approach  as  if  UQsuspicious  of  the  event 
on  account  of  which  they  are  summoned,  'i'bey  start  on  perceiving  the 
corse,  act  the  most  violent  agonies  of  despair,  and,  finally,  break  oat  into 
a  seemingly  extemporaneous  dirge.  The  audience  sympathize  in  all  the 
emotions  represented  by  tbe  prefiche,  and  every  man  dtps  bis  finger  in 
the  black  blood  coagulated  about  the  wound. 

"  A  new  personage,  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  drama,  was 
DOW  to  appear.  This  was  the  daughter  of  Nura,  (the  bereaved  Capo-tribu,)  a 
girl  of  ten  years  old,  upon  whom, 'as  the  nearest  female  relation  of  the  deceased, 
devolved  the  duty  of  publicly  demanding  vengeance.  Attired  in  her  most 
sumptuous  apparel,  her  hair  hanging  loose,  and  escorted  by  three  kinsmen, 
she  advanced  with  faltering  steps  to  dip  a  handkerchief  in  her  brother's  blood. 
But  her  courage  failed  as  she  extended  her  arm,  and  she  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  corse,  if  hef  kinsmen  had  not  supported  her,  and  guided  her  hand 
to  perform  an  act  of  duty,  deemed  indispensable  to  the  repose  of  the  de- 
ceased." 

Surrounded  by  the  weeping,  sobbing,  Prefiche,  and  followed  by  bis 
favourite  dog,  and  by  his  sister  bearing  the  blood-stained  baodkerchicf, 
the  body  is  now  borne  in  procession  to  its  allotted  place  of  rest,  beneath 
acancieut  and  wide  spreading  oak.  The  prayers  of  the  church  are 
chaunted,  the  grave  is  dug,  the  dead  man,  with  his  arms,  is  laid  down 
in  it  hy  moonlight,  and  his  dog  is  knocked  on  the  bead,  and  deposited 
at  bis  feet.  Tbe  grave  is  then  filled  up,  the  maidens  strew  it  with  herbs 
and  flowers,  and  Bari,  the  Bard  of  Goceano^  then  residing  at  Genar- 
gento,  as  tbe  guardian  of  Preziosa,  pours  forth  an  improvise  strain  of 
lamentation,  far  more  loftily  poetical  than  tbe  dirge  of  the  Prefiche, 

The  procession  now  returns  to  tbe  sort  of  esplanade,  on  which  stands 
tbe  cottage  of  the  Capo-trilm,  (who,  be  it  observed,  bad  been  com- 
pelled by  the  duties  of  his  station,  to  deny  himself  the  sad  gratification 
of  attending  bis  lost  son  to  tbe  grave,)  and  the  last  scene  of  tbe  drama 
begins.  The  youthful  sister,  still  holding  tbe  ensanguined  handkerchief, 
knocks  thrice  at  the  closed  door  of  the  cottage. 

**  '  Who  seeks  the  Capo-4ribu  at  tliis  hour  V  inquired  Nura  from  within. 

**  '  I,*  answered  the  maiden,  in  tremulous  accents ;  <  I,  the  daughter  of 
Nora.*" 

**  '  And  what  askest  thou,  daughter  of  Nura?'  resumed  the  father,  *  of  the 
chief  of  thy  tribe?' 
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"  *  Vengeance.* 

<'  At  this  terrible  word,  a  masic  adjuration  which  no  roontaineer  can  resist 
without  public  dishonour,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Nura  stood  at  the 
threshold." 

Tbe  old  chief  is  then  conducted  to  his  seat  upon  a  rock,  named  the 
stone  of  justice  ;  four  armed  men  array  themselves  behind  him  3  four 
others  illuminate  tbe  scene  with  blazing  pine  branches. 

''  Unbroken  silence  reigned;  the  maiden  advanced  within  three  paces  of 
her  father's  knees,  flung  the  blocdy  handkerchief  into  his  lap,  and  said  *  this 
is  the  blood  of  my  brother,  shed  by  treachery  ;  the  hand  ot  a  girl  is  unfit  to 
avenge  him,  and  it  is  thine  to  procure  the  slain  that  vengeance  which  he  merits 
and  I  cannot  yield  him.'  Here  the  maiden's  lip  became  yet  more  pale,  and 
more  tremulous.  Bred  as  she  was  amongst  fierce  mountaineers,  she  still 
could  not  utter  the  remainder  of  the  necessary  formula,  and  fell  fainting  into 
the  arms  of  those  who  surrounded  her.  Then  the  eldest  of  her  cousins,  a 
young  man  of  some  six  and  twenty,  took  upon  himself  to  supply  her  deficiency, 
and,  in  tones  suited  to  the  tremendous  adjuration,  pronounced,  '  the  maledic- 
tion of  Heaven  strike  upon  thy  hoary  head,  and  upon  the  heads  of  all  who 
belong  to  thee,  if  the  assassin  of  Sulpicio  fall  not  beneath  tbe  blade  of  ven- 
geance !' 

*'  The  wretched  father  responded  *  amen  V  and  amen  was  re-«cboed  in 
chorus  by  all  present  The  torches  were  extinguished,  Nura  re-entered  his 
cottage,  his  swooning  daughter  was  carried  after  him,  and  the  assembly  dis- 
persed." 
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After  tbis  article  had  gone  to  press,  the  news  arrived  of  the  dispute 
between  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Carolina,  and  the 
general  government  of  the  Union.  This  has  served  to  fill  the  mouths 
of  many  idle  people  with  matter  for  wonderment,  which  may  probably 
last  an  extra  nine  days  above  the  ordinary  amount.  The  best  account 
of  the  matter  is  that  which  appeared  in  **  The  TimeSf*'  and  in  which  we 
recognize  the  hand  of  an  able  opponent  of  the  Tariff.  ^Vhoever  has 
carefully  perused  that  letter  must  have  been  satisfied  that  no  real  ground 
for  serious  alarm  existed.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Tariff  was  at  the  very 
outset  a  most  absurd  piece  of  legislation,  no  better  to  be  described 
than  by  the  old  adage,  "  cutting  off  the  nose  to  be  revenged  on  the 
face."  The  argument  of  the  American  legislators,  based  upon  a  relic 
of  tbe  ancient  antipathy,  was, — '*  as  England  behaves  ill  to  us  by  refus- 
ing to  take  our  corn,  we  will  behave  worse  to  ourselves  by  refusing  to 
take  their  manufactures."  There  was  no  partial  American  interest  to 
gratify  at  the  time.  The  law  was  passed  in  pique  and  in  sheer  igno- 
rance. The  consequences  were  what  might  have  been  foreseen* 
Capital  was  taken  from  agriculture  and  other  things  in  which  it  was 
profitably  employed,  and  forced  into  manufactures,  which  appeared  to 
offer  a  larger  rate  of  profit.  The  profits  of  a  small  portion  of  the  nation 
were  thus  artificially  increased  at  the  cofSt  of  the  majority,  and  a  vested 
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interest  in  a  monstrous  abuse  was  established.  Time  brought  the  re- 
Tulsion.  Those  who  were  not  interested  in  the  gain,  could  not  see  the 
advantage  of  usinff  inferior  commodities  and  paying  a  higher  price  for 
them;  and,  as  prejudice  began  to  wear  away,  murmurs  arose,  which 
grew  louder  and  hoarser  as  they  proceeded.  In  the  human  body, 
issues  are  determined  towards  the  weakest  and  most  irritable  parts. 
Even  thus  is  it  in  the  body  politic.  The  Carolina  slave-holders  are 
the  aristocracy  of  the  Union,  lacking  judgment  and  abounding  in 

'*  Valour,  like  light  straw  in  flame, 
"  A  fierce  but  fading  fire." 

Not  well  weighing  the  matter  in  question — not  seeing  that  by  enlight- 
ening the  people  on  the  subject,  the  abuse  would  be  peaceably  put 
down— several  of  the  leaders,  animated  by  personal  pique  and  some-> 
thing  of  ambition,  with  only  half  of  the  state  on  their  side,  and  that 
half  more  verbal  than  real, — for  the  dog  that  means  mischief  never 
barks—tried  the  matter  by  the  laws  of  duelling,  and  resolved  to 
"call  out"  the  Union.    The  answer  of  the  President,  calm  and  tem- 
perate, yet  earnest  and  decisive,  is  a  document  worthy  of  a  great 
nation,  and  must  produce  its  effect.     The  Carolinians  have  calculated 
on  the  fact  that  their  opponent,  the  government,  possesses  only  6,000 
troops  wherewith  to  put  them  down,  forgetting  that  the  citizens  at 
large  are  interested  in  maintaining  good  order.      As  surely  as  the 
riotous  mob  at  Boston,  some  few  months  back,  was  put  down  by  the 
armed  citizens,  so  surely  will  the  Carolinians  be  promptly  quelled  by 
the  people  of  the  Union,  if  indeed  the  fiery  leaders  can  muster  any 
number  for  the  actual  work  of  "  stroke  and  flash.*'     Blood  may  be 
shed,  perchance,  but  scarcely  in  a  regular  battle.     The  whole  conduct 
of  the  rebellious  state  may  be  compared  with  the  vapouring  of  the 
vhite  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  islands,  in  bidding  defiance  to 
Great  Britain.    Were  Congress  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  rebels, 
and  dedare  their  slaves  free,  what  would  be  their  condition?     In  their 
own  dwellings,  on  their  own  estates,  there  would  be  found  the  means 
of  crushing  them,  if  necessary.    In  Andrew  Jackson  they  have  no 
child  to  deal  with,  and  the  nation  is  at  his  back. 

The  whole  matter  is  an  example  of  the  evils  which  may  result  to  a 
nation  from  ignorant  lawgivers,  even  when  those  lawgivers  are  honest. 
The  Tariff  was  enacted,  has  produced  evil,  and  that  evil  ought  to  be 
borne  jointly  by  all  the  states.  The  cheapest  mode  ot  settling  the 
matter  would  be  at  once  to  abolish  the  Tariff,  and,  af\er  estimating 
tbe  loss  this  would  occasion  to  tlie  manufacturers,  to  divide  it  amongst 
the  whole  nation.  This  will  not  be  done,  on  account  of  the  diflficulties 
which  would  present  themselves  in  details  and  individual  dishonesty. 
A  gradual  modification,  and  eventual  extinction  of  the  Tariff,  will 
therefore  probably  take  place,  and  the  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures will  by  degrees  be  otherwise  absorbed,  when  the  only  real  cause 
of  dispute  will  be  removed  from  the  Union,  always  excepting  the 
slaves— the  miserable,  the  unfortunate  slaves — who  cause  even  more 
injury  to  the  whites,  than  the  whites  inflict  upon  them. 
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DENMARK. 

Necroloot. — Erabuvs  Ra8K.    This  eminent  scholar  and  linguist,  whoee  merits 
and  literacy  labours  have  been  occasionally  commemorated  in  the  former  num- 
bers of  this  Journal,  was  bom  at  Brendeklid,  in  the  island  of  Fyen,  in  the  year 
1784.     He  studied  at  the  University  of  Co|)enhaj^en,  and  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  singular  faculty  for  the  acquisition  of  languages.    In  1808  he  was 
appointed  sub-librarinn  to  the  University,  and  some  years  after  Professor  of  ii- 
tenuy  History.     In  1811  he  published  (in  Danish,)  hit  Introduction  to  the 
Orammar  of  the  Icelandic  and  other  ancient  Northern  Languages,  the  matexials 
for  which  were  entirely  derived  from  the  immense  mass  of  manuscript  and 
printed  works  accumulated  bv  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.    Tliis  grammar 
appears  to  have  given  a  fresn  impulse  to  those  studies  even  in  Germany.     Hie 
reputation  which  he  acquired  by  it  recommended  him  to  the  Ama-Magnaean 
Institution,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  edit  the  Icelandic  Lexicon  qfaiome 
Haldorsen,  which  had  long  remained  in  manuscript.    To  this  work,  published  in 
1814,  a  preface  was  prefixed  by  Bishop  Miiller,  in  which  he  passes  a  iust  eulo- 
gium  on  the  talents  and  ipirit  of  research  of  the  youthful  editor.    Aboat  the 
same  time,  Raik,  who  had  never  been  in  Iceland,  paid  a  visit  to  that  country, 
where  he  remained  from  181dtol815,  during  which  he  made  himself  fully 
master  of  the  language,  which  he  spoke  with  the  fluency  of  a  native,  and  fami- 
liarixed  himself  with  the   literature,   manners,  and  customs  of  the  people. 
To  the  interest  with  which  they  inspired  him  was  probably  ovine  tlie  esta- 
blishment, early  in  1816,  of  the  Icelandic  Library  Society  at  Copenhagen, 
which  was  mainly  effected  by  his  exertions,  and  of  which  he  was  the  nrst  Presi- 
dent.   In  October,  1816,  he  left  Denmark  on  a  literary  expedition  of  several 
years  duration,  for  the  double  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  into  the  lan- 
guiures  of  the  East,  and  of  collecting  manuscripts  for  the  University  Library 
of  Copenhagen.     The   King  of  Denmark  liberally  j^rovided  him  witli  the 
means.     He  proceeded  first  to  Sweden,  where  he  remamed  two  years,  making 
an  excursion  to  Finland,  during  which  he  published  (in  Swedish,)  liis  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar  in  1817;   in  tne  same  year,   at  Copenhagen,   (in    Danish,) 
an  Es$(m  on  the  Origin  of  the  Ancient  Scandinavian  or  Icelandic  tongues^  in 
which  he  traces  the  afimitv  of  that   most  remarkable  idiom  to  the   other 
European  languages,  especially  to  the  Latin  and  Greek.    In  1818,  he  pub- 
lishea,  at  Stockholm,    a  second  edition,  much  improved,  of  his   leelandk 
Orammar,  translated  by  himself  into  Swedish;  also  in  the  same  year  the  first 
complete  editions  of  the  prou  or  Snorro's  Edda,  and  of  the  poetical  or  Ssemund's 
Edda,  in  the  original  text,  in  two  volumes,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Afzelius,  along  with  Swedish  translations 
of  both  Eddas  In  two  other  volumes.     From  Stockholm  he  proceeded,  in  1819, 
to  St.  Petersbu]^h,  where  he  wrote  an  interesting  paper  in  German  or  the 
Languages  and  Literature  of  Norwm/,  Iceland,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  which  was 
published  in  the  sixth  number  of  the  Vienna  Jahrbucher.    From  Russia  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Tartary  into  Persia,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Tauris,  Teheran, 
Persepolis,  and  Schiraz.   It  is  an  instance  of  his  remarkable  facflity  for  acquiring 
languages,  that  in  six  weeks  time  he  was  sufficiently  master  of  Persian  to  he  aUe 
to  converse  fluently  with  the  natives.     In  1620  he  embarked  at  Ahuschekr,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  for  Bombay,  during  his  residence  in  which  he  wrote   (in 
English,)  a  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  and  Antimdty  of  the  Zend  Lan- 
guage, addressed  in  the  epistolaiy  form  to  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  the  governor,  which  was  published  in  the  Third  Volume  of  the  '*  TVaasac^ 
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tuM  of  Ae  Litemry  8od«ty  of  Bombay."  And  it  is  probably  thii  Dinertation, 
with  cometknu  and  additioni,  wbidi  we  have  undentood  is  to  appear  in  the 
eniuing  Volnnie  of  the  Tramactiom  of  the  Rcwd  AsiaOc  Society,  From  India 
hit  next  stage  was  to  Ceylon  in  1822,  where  alio  he  wrote  (in  English))  a  Dit' 
itrtetm  on  the  bat  Method  qfexpmmg  the  Sounds  of  the  Indian  Languagei  m 
Aropeaa  ehoracters,  which  was  printea  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Literary 
and  AnicolCiirai  Society  of  Colombo."  Professor  Rask  arrived  at  Copenhagen 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  1623.  after  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  yean.  He 
bnught  home  with  him  a  eonstderable  collection  of  rare  and  curious  oriental 
mmuieiipti,  ancient  Penian,  Zend,  Pali,  Cingalese,  Sec  ftc.  and  which  now 
oirich  the  Uiiivenity  and  Royal  Libraries  of  the  Daidsh  capital* 

Sinee  his  return  home,  Prmssor  Rask  has  published  the  foDowing  works  in 
bb  nstive  language  :-^>ii  Sba$nsh  Oramrnar^  (1824,)  an  Italum  Grammar,  a  Frine 
Gromnar,*  (1825,)  a  Treatite  on  the  Ancient  Egi^ptian  Chronology,  (1827,) 
flti  tfat  Ancient  Jetoiih  Chrondogy  wevuna  to  Motes,  (1828,)  Euay  on  Danim 
Orthography,  (1828.)  He  also  edited  a  new  edition  of  Schneider's  Danith 
Grmmerfor  Englishmen,  (1829,)  and  superintended  the  £n^h  transUtton  of 
bit  An(da^Sajron  Grammar^  (1830.)    See  p.  227,  ante* 

He  had  also  been  long  engaged  in  the  oompflation  of  an  Etvmological 
Dictionary  of  the  Danish  language,  in  which  he  proposed  to  exhibit  the  import- 
s&t  iDastration  which  that  and  the  collateral  tongues  of  Europe  may  derive  from 
«  comparison  with  those  of  Asia.  We  have  not  heard  in  what  state  of  forward- 
nesi  he  has  left  it 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  with  reforence  to  Professor  Rask's  k** 
bomt  in  the  field  of  Icehmdio  literature,  we  took  occasion  to  pay  a  just  tribute 
of  r»8pect  and  admiration  to  his  extraordinary  and  multifarious  acquirements. 
We  thmk  we  cannot  do  better  than  now  repeat  a  portion  of  what  was  so  well 
said  by  our  eloquent  contributor. 

"  No  man  ever  existed  whose  study  of  language  has  been  directed  to  a  wider 
circle,  and  assuredly  none  who  has  made  tne  structure  of  language  so  much 
the  object  of  attention.  He  is  the  consummate  comparative  anatomist  of  phi- 
lology, not  building  up  his  theories  finom  the  scattered  frAgnients,  gathered  as 
it  were,  by  accident,  W  drawing  his  deductions  from  the  most  profound  and 
dbborate  research',  and  by  comparison,  comprehension,  and  exhaustion,  throw*- 
iog  day^light  on  all  those  curious  inqniries  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  bemi 
ftebly  and  ignorantly  dealt  with  by  the  majority  of  critics.  Not  that  Raek's 
writings  have  hitherto  enabled  the  world  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  his 
fxtraordinary  learning.  To  have  written  the  best  Icelandic  or  Anglo-Saxon 
Onmmar,  to  have  tracked  through  Hebrew  or  hieroglyphic  records  the  chrcH 
nology  of  Egyptian  kings,  to  have  edited  Eddas  or  Si^as,  and  have  carried  ^ 
prises  for  Sssays  on  this  or  the  other  limited  inquvy-^thfi^these — are  little-*- 
tte  nothing,  compared  to  what  he  is  capable  of  efibcting.  He  is  one  of  the 
vnv  fow  m&k  who  can  write  on  philology,  having  some  sufficient  aoquaintance 
with  the  subject  in  its  various  bearings,  who  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  heard 
with  his  own  ears,  the  tribes,  the  tongues,  which  cover  the  world's  surface; 
who,  if  he  has  not  girdled  the  whole  earth,  has  at  least  explored  those  tracts  in 
which  so  many  nations  were  cradled;  and  who,  travelling  through  all  the  East 
b  the  pursuit  of  nhilological  knowledge,  took  with  him  nim  a  mind  so  trained, 
and  exercised,  and  cultured,  that  nothing  could  be  wasted  upon  it.** 

*  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lit.  p.  607.  In  the  Second  Number  of  the 
Fsitign  Re»leto  there  in  an  ecoeant  of  his  Ommmirs,  and  in  the  lOth  Number  an  article 
oa  Grimm's  Teutonic  Qrammar  and  a  work  on  tite  Danish  Language,  which  we  have 
reason  to  think  were  drawn  up  from  his  communications.  In  the  Third  Number  of  the 
isaie  joamal  is  a  letter  from  him,  signed  Dayios,  containing  remarks  on  some  papers 
in  a  MS.  of  the  Archioiogia. 
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In  private  life  the  character  of  Rask  vaa  such  aa  to  command  admiration  and 
respect  His  manners  were  mild  and  gentle,  though  retiring,  and  hia  morals  un- 
impeachable. His  mode  of  living  was  simple  in  the  extreme,  his  temperance  that 
of  a  Sybarite.  The  habits  of  study  and  application  which  he  had  acquired  in 
early  life  were  never  Arown  aside.  In  companv  he  was  diffident,  and  expressed 
himself  with  modesty;  and  when  the  subject  mvolved  any  thing  relative  to  his 
own  history,  sentiments,  or  pursuits,  with  an  unwillingness  almost  amounting 
to  morbid  sensibility,  which  seemed  to  grow  upon  him  with  years.  His  &cility 
in  the  acquisition  of  languages  was  extraordinary ;  he  appeared  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  them  almost  intuitively,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  recollect  rather  than  to  learn. 
In  1822  he  was  master  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  languages  and  dialects.  His 
knowledge  of  English  was  extensive  and  correct;  he  wrote  and  spoke  it  with 
such  fluency  and  accuracy  that  every  Englishman  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  in  Engumd,  considering,  but  erroneously,  that 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  could  be  ^ned  only  by  a  residence  in 
our  island.  In  personal  appearance  Rask  was  thm  and  spare,  but  well  made; 
his  habits  of  temperance,  regularity,  and  exercise,  had  contributed  to  give  him 
all  the  appearance  of  a  verv  healmy  man,  and  warranted  the  belief  that  he 
would  live  many  years.  He  was  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue,  and  the 
privation  of  necessary  rest;  changes  of  climate  seemed  to  produce  no  impres- 
sion upon  his  feelings  or  his  constitution,  and  the  scorching  sun  of  India,  and 
the  frosts  of  Iceland  were  alike  disregarded.  But  with  all  this  apparent  supe- 
riority to  the  weakness  of  our  frame,  he  fell  a  victim  to  consumption,  brought 
on,  as  it  is  believed,  by  those  habits  of  intense  applicaticm,  and  abstinence  from 
piroper  nutriment,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  died  at  that  period  of 
life  when  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  have  little  more  than  attained  their 
maturity,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  will  not  soon  be  foigotten. 


FRANCE. 

M.  DouviLLE.  The  readers  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  will  proKably 
think  that  they  have  had  enough  of  this  author  and  his  pretended  travels  in  (he 
interior  of  Africa.  We  take  some  credit  to  ourselves  fur  being  the  first  to 
detect  and  expose  this  audacious  and  barefaced  forgery;  our  proofs  were 
entirely  deduced  from  the  internal  evidence  of  M .  Douville's  own  work, 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  bis  personal  history :  to  our  own  minds 
these  were  irrefragable,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  carried 
conviction  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  still 
hesitate  in  crediting  the  pussihility  of  so  gross  a  fraud  being  attempted  under 
such  auspices,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  give  a  translation  of  an  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  number  of  a  clever  Paris  journal,  the  Revue  dei 
ikux  Monda,  The  deuils  there  given  respecting  the  real  history  of  this 
eitraordinary  traveller  will  be  sufficient  to  set  all  douhts  upon  the  subject  at 
rest.    The  writer  of  it  subscribes  his  name  at  length— TAioc/ore  Lacardaire. 

*'  It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  pain  that  we  pass  from  the  noble  and  loyal 
labours  of  the  Attrolabe*  to  those  of  a  man  whose  name  is  destined,  no 
doubt,  to  celebrity,  but  of  a  very  difierent  kind  to  that  which  he  at  present 
enjoys.  We  speak  of  M.  Douville,  and  his  pretended  Travels  to  Congo. 
The  extraordinary  success  which  this  work  has  obrained  in  France  would  be 
still  in  all  its  lustre,  if  a  foreign  review,  the  Foreign  Q^ttrterly  Review, 
(No.  XIX.  August,  183S,  pages  163 — S06),  in  an  article  partly  re-produoed  in 

*  The  Voyage  round  tlu  World  in  the  AttroUibt,  by  Captain  Dumont  d'AUrille 
reviewed  in  the  previous  part  of  the  same  article. 
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Le  Tempif  bad  not  come  to  tear  from  the  author^s  brows  the  crown  which  had 
been  placed  on  them.  Justice  has,  therefore,  been  done;  but  it  has  been 
only  half-done;  and  not  by  the  hand  which  ought  to  have  administered  it. 
The  6rst  accusing  voice  ought  to  have  been  raised  in  France,  or  rather  was 
ic  not  the  duty  of  the  learned  bodies  to  whose  approbation  M,  Douville  sub- 
mitted his  labours,  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  this  mystiBcation,  which  had 
been  long  in  preparation,  and  was  brought  forward  with  an  audacity  of  which 
there  are  few  examples  ?  One  of  these  bodies,  the  Sociite  de  Geompk^^ 
not  satisfied  with  simple  approbation,  has  loaded  the  author  with  its  mvours; 
the  other,  the  Institute,  to  which  M.  Douville  submitted  the  objects  which 
he  pretended  to  have  collected  in  Africa,  recognized  them  to  be  American, 
and  yet  thought  proper  to  be  silent  on  a  fact  so  important.  We  can,  how- 
ever, perfectly  conceive  the  sentiment  of  disgust  which  has  induced  the 
honourable  members  of  the  latter  body  to  be  thus  silent ;  and  the  respect 
which  we  bear  to  them  forbids  us  from  all  further  remark.  But  as  to  the 
SoeUU  de  Giographie^  in  spite  of  the  personal  respectability  of  each  of  its 
members,  it  must  allow  us  to  approve  the  severe  reproaches  addressed  to  it 
by  the  jForei^  Quarterly  Beview ;  it  must  settle  tliem  as  well  it  can  with  the 
author  of  the  article.  That  which  the  latter  has  begun,  we  shall  here  endear 
vour  to  finish,  by  giving  such  particulars  of  M.  Douville  himself,  who  hat 
been  long  known  to  us,  as  may  serve  to  correct  the  biographical  notice  of 
him  published  in  the  ContiitutUmneL  At  a  time  when  the  communications 
between  all  parts  of  the  world  are  so  multiplied,  how  could  M.  Douville 
venture  to  hope  that  the  facts  which  the  reader  is  now  to  be  informed  of, 
ooold  remain  concealed?  This  is  quite  as  incomprehensible  as  the  errors 
with  which  his  Travels  abound. 

"  I  was  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1886  and  1827,  at  the  period  when  the  har- 
bour of  that  city  was  blockaded  by  the  Brazilian  squadron,  which  prevented 
all  communication  by  sea.  About  the  middle  of  December,  1826,  an  enemy's 
ship  of  war  was  seen  all  of  a  sudden  one  morning  steering  direct  towards  the 
port,  with  a  flag  of  truce  hoisted.  A  report  was  immediately  spread  that 
this  vessel  was  the  bearer  of  propositions  of  oeace;  but  the  next  day 
the  journals  announced  that  it  nad  only  come  for  the  purpose  of  landing 
M.  Douville,  a  naturalist  sent  out  by  the  French  government  to  eiplore  the 
interior  of  South  America.  M.  Douville  was  received  by  his  countrymen 
with  the  attention  to  which  the  mission  with  which  he  was  believed  to  be 
intrttsted,  entitled  him;  and  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  Don  Ramon  Larrea, 
one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  place,  to  whom  he  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  in  honour  to  him,  to  which  twenty 
persons  were  invited,  of  whom  I  was  one.  I  sat  next  to  M.  Douville  at 
table.  During  the  whole  of  the  entertainment,  he  preserved  a  modest  silence, 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  travellers,  and  returned  only  evasive  and  polite 
replies  to  the  various  questions  put  to  him  by  the  guests. 

**  Several  Frenchmen  sought  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Douville,  and  received 
from  him  a  number  of  vague  details  relative  to  his  preceding  voyages.  It 
was  quite  wonderful  the  number  and  extent  of  the  countries  that  this  tra- 
veller had  already  gone  through;  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  India,  Persia,  South  America,  had  been  alternately  the  theatre 
of  his  explorations.  lie  had  even  penetrated,  by  land,  from  the  River  of 
Amazons  to  the  south  of  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  had  lived 
among  the  wild  Indians  who  inhabit  that  district;  but  owing  to  a  particular 
drcunistance,  he  had  never  visited  that  city,  notwithstanding  the  trifling  dis- 
tance which  separated  him  from  it  during  the  course  of  this  prodigious 
journey.  No  person  acquainted  with  the  country  had  ever  heard  of  it, 
although  M.  Douville  spoke  of  it  as  having  taken  place  not  long  before. 
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One  evfloinc  that  ht  wm  talkiog  of  it  at  the  hoaie  of  M.  Rofaecjie^  a  dntgpit, 
whofe  the  better  sort  of  Frenchmen  settled  at  Buenos  Ajres  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  he  was  reqaested  to  mark  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  the  Argentine  Republic^  through  which  he  must  necessarily 
have  passed.  He  attempted  to  do  so;  but,  unluckily,  he  placed  to  the  west 
what  should  have  been  to  the  east ;  to  the  north,  what  should  have  been  to 
the  south,  and  so  on ;  blunders  which  appeared  singular  to  be  committed  by 
a  naturalist  and  a  geographer.  As  for  myself,  I  had  recnved  a  visit  some 
time  before  this  from  M.  Douville,  who  was  introduced  to  me  by  M.  Dntil- 
leul,  formerly  paymaster  of  the  army  in  Spain,  who  has  since  settled  at 
Buenos  Ayres«  His  travels  were  naturally  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  gone  over  the  track  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  from  the 
Oronooo  to  the  River  of  Amaions.  His  memory  stood  him  in  bed  stead ; 
the  names  of  Ator^  Maypur^,  Cassiquiare,  ficct  familiar  to  every  one  who 
has  read  the  travels  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  seemed  to  be  quite  unknown  to 
him  I  and  I  was  frequently  obliged,  in  the  course  of  conversatioai  to  put  an 
end  to  his  hesitation  by  pronouncing  the  names  myself* 

<<  Shortly  afterwards,  several  Frenchmen  who  came  from  Montevideo  by 
land,  brought  us  some  additional  information  about  M.  Douviile,  From 
them  we  learned  that  he  had  arrived  there  about  the  middle  of  October,  on 
board  the  JuiHf  Captain  Decombe,  which  had  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  7th 
of  August,  18S6«  His  conduct,  during  the  passage,  had  been  any  thiD|  but 
satisfactory ;  he  was  constantly  complaining  of  the  shabby  way  in  wbidi  a 
man  like  him,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  sail  in  ships  of  war,  was  treated ; 
and  hewasespecially  angry  with  the  captain  for  having  put  into  the  bold,along 
with  the  other  ship^s  cargo,  a  case  which  contained  his  instruments,  the  want 
of  which,  he  said,  prevented  him  from  making  astronomical  observations.  On 
their  arrival  at  Montevideo,  the  passengers'  luggage  was  eiamined  at  the 
Custom-house  as  usual :  the  precious  case  was  opened ;  and,  instead  of  inatni- 
ments,  was  found  to  con  tain  a  porcelain  tray,  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
several  other  articles  of  the  same  kind.  M.  Douville  took  up  his  Quarters  at 
the  Fonda  i2c  ioi  Cuairo  Nacionei  (Hotel  of  the  Four  Nations),  kept  by  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Himonnet.  This  last,  a  aood  enough  person  at 
bottom,  but  rather  rough  in  his  manners,  took  it  into  his  head  one  dav  that  his 
guest  was  preparing  to  quit  bis  house  rather  abruptly,  and  carried  his  ia^po- 
fil^ise  so  far  as  to  detain  him  in  close  confinement;  but  M»  Cavailloo,  French 
consul  at  Montevideo,  succeeded  in  convincing  him  of  his  mistake.  It  was 
Just  after  this  aflSiir  that  our  traveller  addresseda  letter,  in  the  name  of  the 
sciences,  to  Pinto  Guedei,  the  Brazilian  admiral,  soliciting  the  favour  of  a 
passage  on  board  a  ship  of  war  to  Buenos  Ayres,  which  the  admiral  imme- 
diately granted  him. 

*'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  the  impression  which  this  information  pro- 
duced on  public  opinion  at  Buenos  Ayres.  M.  Douville,  at  first,  appeared  to 
be  employed  in  some  scientific  researches,*  but  soon  abandoned  them  for  a 
more  profitable  occupation.  He  hired  a  small  shop,  situated  in  the  Cathedral 
Street,  No.  120,  which  he  quitted  shortly  after  for  another  in  the  Calle  de  la 
Piedad,  No.  91;  and  there,  under  the  firm  of  DowUle  and  Laboiisiirt,  be 
sold  books,  paper,  perfumery,  crackers,  and  other  articles  of  the  same  kiod. 
The  name  of  Laboissiere  was  that  of  a  feooale  of  rather  ordinary  appearano^ 


*  Among  other  interesting  discoTcrieB,  M.  Doaville  fancied  one  day  that  be 
fonnd  lime-ttone,  a  substance  which  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  environs  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  its  place  is  supplied  by  shells,  which  abound  In  many  places.  Tbe 
specltnen  of  this  supposed  calcareous  substance,  which  he  carried  In  triumph  to  Don 
Ramon  Larrea,  at  whose  house  I  saw  it,  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of  hardened  dmy^ 
common  in  the  country,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  iotea  (sandstone.) 
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and  of  10  age  Approaching  to  matorityy  who  wai  M«  Dooville'fl  compwiioBS 
it  was  iha  who  generally  kept  the  shop^  her  partner  occopjuig  himself  more 
paiticoiarljr  with  the  oat<loor  bosinessy  and  that  of  a  lithographic  press  which 
be  hid  established. 

**!  sm  here  obliged  to  quit  M.  Douville  for  a  momeoty  and  make  a  di- 

gresnon  rebtivo  to  a  circamstance  which  happened  daring  hi«  residence  at 

Buenos  Ajres.    In  the  first  week  of  Joney  1087,  a  person  was  arrested  and 

pot  in  pnsony  aocosed  of  having  forged  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  for 

one  una  two  reals.    Don  Ramon  Larrea  (of  whom  mention  has  been  alreadv 

msde)  faaYing  sent  to  the  person  in  question  to  receive  the  amonnt  of  a  bill 

of  eichange^  the  clerk  received  in  payment  a  quantity  of  these  notes»  which 

were  evidently  forged ;  a  complaint  was  lodged  by  this  merchant,  and  the 

police  did  its  doty.     The  accused  person  was  not  silent  in  his  oonfinemcatf 

and  poblisbed  in  the  Echo  Frangaii  (a  French  newspaper  at  that  time  pob- 

iished  in  Buenos  Ayres)  a  letter,  in  which  he  complained  of  his  arrest,  and 

of  the  horrible  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  in  nis  cell  t  according  to  hit 

aocoontybe  was  denied  the  commonest  necessarieSyeven  bot^water  for  shavings 

to  obtain  which,  be  said,  he  had  no  other  means  than  to  heat  it  in  a  bottle^ 

jkoed  between  his  thighs,  in  bed ;  besides  this,  the  son's  rays  incommoded  him 

doriog  certain  hours  m  the  day,  and  his  sight,  which  hadTbeen  weakened  by 

the  observation  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  he  had  formerly  made  in 

Sicily,  was  unable  to  support  the  glare,  &c. 

*' These  oonnplaints  gave  rise  to  rather  a  warm  controversy  between  the 
joomals;  the  Oa^a  Mereaniilf  an  opposition  paper,  published  two  violent 
articles  upon  the  subject  against  the  government,  to  which  the  sem»-o£Bcial 
joamal,  toe  Cronica  poUiica  y  lUeraria  de  Buenot  Avrti,  in  its  number  of  the 
I9tb  of  Jom^ published  a  reply,  from  which  I  transiate  the  following  passage: 

'''The  cnme  of  which  M. is  accused,  attacks  the  prerogatives  of 

*  the  government  and  the  interests  of  society.  At  all  times,  the  torgery  of 
'banK  notes  has  incurred  the  severity  of  justice.  We  hope^  that  M.  •^^— ^ 
^  win  prove  his  innocence.  But  is  there  not  some  exaggeration  in  the  fright- 
'  All  pictttre  be  has  ethibited  to  the  public  f  ought  we  to  give  credit  to  the 
'charges  which  he  makes  against  the  head  of  the  police  P  After  reading  the 
two  articles  In  the  Oageta  MereantU,  we  said  to  ourselves  what  interest  can 
'  any  one  have  in  subjecting  to  such  privations  a  person  who  has  been  left  at 
'liberty  to  complain?  would  a  cup  of  tea  be  refused  to  the  num  who  can 
'communicate  to  a  joomalist  the  suffering  which  he  has  endured }  &c.' 

'^  On  the  37th  of  August,  1827,  I  quitted  Buenos  Ayres  for  Brazil,  and 
arrived  at  Kio  Janeiro  on  the  20th  of  September.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  set 
oot  for  the  interior,  and  did  not  return  to  Rio  till  the  bc^nning  of  March, 
1898.  There  I  once  more  found  M.  Douville,  carrying  on  tlie  same  business 
aa  he  did  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  shop  which  was  kept  by  Madame  La^ 
hojfsi^re,  dressed  in  male  attire,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Brazilians,  hot 
who  did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  frequent  it.  From  that  time  I  lost 
sight  of  M.  Douville  personally,  and  not  wishing  to  state  any  thins  of  which 
I  was  not  nsyself  an  eye-witness,  I  shall  suppress  some  details  wnich  have 
recently  come  to  my  knowledge* 

**  Some  years  elapsed.  I  thought  no  more  of  M.  Douville^  when,  on  my 
return  to  Peris  at  the  beginning  of  June  last,  after  a  lone  absence  in  the 
colonics^  the  first  book  tMt  fell  into  my  hands  was  the  rojfoge  to  Conffo^ 
The  name  of  the  author  was  ringing  in  all  the  journals,  which  were  vieing 
ritb  each  other  in  giving  extracts  from  his  book.  The  SociUi  de  GiograpUe, 
resides  awarding  him  its  prize  and  a  medal,  had  appointed  him  its  Secretary  ; 
everaJ  aodiences  in  the  nighest  quarter  had  been  granted  to  him ;  in  shor^ 
here  was  A  complete  concert  of  praises,  which  no  critic  ventured  to  disturb. 
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The  name  of  Douville  struck  me ;  could  this  be  the  same  man  whom  I 
known  Eve  years  before  at  Baenos  Ayres,  and  in  Brazil  ?  I  communicated  my 
suspicions  to  several  well  known  persons  who  had  seen  him,  and  to  them  I 
described  him  before  I  had  myself  ascertained  his  identity.  The  portrait 
which  I  gave  of  his  person  was  admitted  to  be  exact,  and  all  doubt  upon  the 
subject  was,  in  my  own  mind,  at  an  end.  However,  I  was  still  hesitating 
whether  to  follow  up  the  matter  or  not,  when  the  Contiitutionnel  of  the  16th 
of  September  last  published  a  biographical  notice  of  M.  Douville,  filled  with 
details  so  extraordinary,  to  say  nothing  more,  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a 
mystification  carried  to  such  a  height  of  impudence  on  one  side,  and  of  credulity 
on  the  other,  I  determined  to  raise  my  voice.  I  saw  M.  Douville,  and  at  the 
first  glance  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  mistake  him ;  years  had  made  no 
change  in  his  appearance;  the  sun  of  Africa  has  not  addeci  a  single  tint  to  his 
pale  countenance.  When  I  informed  him  that  1  was  at  Rio  Janeiro  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was,  his  eyes  became  confused,  as  if  he  saw  the  sword  of  public 
opinion  hanging  over  his  head.  If  my  single  testimony  is  not  considered  suffi- 
cient to  prove  his  identity,  there  are  now  at  Paris  several  persons  who  knew 
M.  Douville  at  Buenos  Ayres,  whom  I  will  undertake  to  produce. 

**  What  shall  I  say  now  of  the  Voyage  to  Congo  ?  The  Foreign  Quarterfy 
Mtviem  has  already  proved  that  the  dates  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  work 
are  irreconcileable  with  each  other.  We  shall  immediately  see  that  the  very 
first,  that  of  the  author's  first  arrival  in  Congo,  is  equally  false. 

^  *  Hardly  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  my  preceding  travels  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  I  left  Paris  on  the  1st  of  August,  1896;  and  embarked  at  Havre 
on  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  eastern 
peninsula  of  India,  and  afterwards,  if  possible,  of  penetrating  into  China.' 

"  I  shall  not  press  M.  Douville  as  to  his  preceding  travels,  and  admit  that 
the  date  of  his  departure  from  Havre  is  correct ;  only  he  should  have  told  us, 
sis  I  have  done,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  the  captain :  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  such  information  never  does  any  harm. 

**  *  When  I  arrived  at  Montevideo^  where  I  expected  to  find  a  vessel  pro- 
ceeding to  India,  circumstances  made  me  give  up  this  plan.  I  took  my 
passage  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Rio  Janeiro,  where  I  arrived  at  the  b^ 
gmning  of  18S7.' 

^  I  again  pass  over  the  strange  idea  of  a  man  going  to  Montevideo  in  search 
of  a  vessel  bound  to  India,  whilst  both  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Eogfaind 
ships  are  constantly  to  be  found,  proceeding  direct  to  that  destination.  The 
circumstances  of  M.Douville's  residence  at  Montevideo  are  equally  well  known. 
As  to  his  departure  for  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  stay  he  made  there  np  to  the 
15th  of  October,  1827,  the  day  of  his  embarkation  for  Benguela,  ^Vol.  1.  p.  5.\ 
r  am  in  a  condition  to  prove  that  he  was  at  Buenos  Ayres  dunng  the  whole 
of  that  time.  I  have  now  before  me  journals  of  that  city  containing  adver- 
tisements of  Douville  and  Laboittiire  from  the  month  of  March  up  to  the 
middle  of  June.  If  M.  Douville  pretends  that  he  and  the  partner  of  Madame 
Laboissiere  are  not  the  same,  I  nave  already  offered  to  prove  that  fact  bv 
witnesses.  I  shall  afterwards  beg  him  to  explain  by  what  singular  chance  it 
happens,  that  the  name  of  Laboissiere  is  mentioned  in  the  epitaph,  which  he 
inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  his  wife,  who  died,  as  he  says,  on  tne  10th  of  July, 
1898,  at  Megna Candour],  and  which  is  in  these  words:  DouvUledton  ipoute^ 
nie  Anne-Athalie  PUaut  LaboissUre.    (Vol.  3.  p.  44.) 

**  It  is  eoually  clear  that  M.  Douville  could  not  be  at  Congo  in  March, 
18^8,  when  1  saw  him,  at  that  very  time,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  a  fact  which  I  again 
repeat.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  he  kept  a  shop  there,  and  advenise- 
ments  of  his  may  be  seen  in  the  Brazilian  newspapers  of  the  day.    I  have  not 
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been  able  to  procure  any  of  ihese  papers  at  Paris,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
rarity,  ajid  their  old  date;,  but  I  perfectly  remember  the  fact,  and  request 
>ach  penoos  as  have  access  to  these  papers,  to  be  good  enough  to  verity  it. 
I  recommend  them  particularly  to  look  at  the  Diario  Fluminente. 

"  Sifted  as  his  dates  have  been,  what  becomes  of  the  whole  work ;  and 
are  we  not  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a  wanton  and  bungling  invention,  from 
beginning  to  end  ?  In  that  case,  there  is  but  one  difiicolty  to  be  got  over.  If 
M.  Doaville  was  not  in  Congo,  whence  did  he  derive  the  information  which 
he  gives  about  the  country,  and  the  maps  which  accompany  his  voyage.  Here, 
I  confess,  I  am  reduced  to  mere  conjectures,  but  which,  to  my  ramd,  have  all 
the  force  of  certainties.  At  Rio  Janeiro  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  in  Congo,  and  a  multitude  of  documents  on  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Africa,  which  were  partly  brought  thither  from  Lisbon,  when 
King  John  VI.  quitted  Portugal,  and  established  his  court  in  Brazil.  These 
docoments  are  deposited  in  the  public  archives,  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  I 
admit,  to  procure  copies  of  them :  but  there  is  no  longer  the  same  impossi* 
bilitjr  with  regard  to  works  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  Is  it  not 
probable,  therefore,  that  M.  Douville  has,  by  some  means,  been  enabled  to 
procure  some  manuscript  accompanied  with  maps,  which  he  has  converted 
tobifl  own  f)urposes?  and  if  1  admit  that  he  really  was  in  Congo,  without 
proceeding  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  it  not  more  easy  for  him 
there,  even  than  in  Brazil,  to  obtain  information  in  writing,  or  by  word  of 
mootb,  from  the  Portuguese  slave  traders  ? 

''This  last  conjecture  appears  to  me  by  far  the  most  probable,  for  I  think  I 
can  distinguish  here  and  tnere,  amidst  the  fictions  of  the  work,  passages  which 
indicate  a  person  who  has  been  upon  the  spot.  I  will  therefore  concede  this 
nncb  toM.DoaviHe — that  he  has  really  set  foot  in  Africa,  but  not  an  atom  more. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  book,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  author 
atioost  every  where  describes  countries  which  he  never  saw,  and  relates  events 
which  never  happened.  First  of  all,  what  are  these  caravans,  or  rather  these 
armies,  which  he  had  in  pay,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  cuts  in  pieces  hos- 
tile armies,  burns  villages,  makes  prisoners  of  their  chiefs,  and  a  hundred 
other  feats  of  the  same  kind  ?  I  would  only  remind  him,  that  at  the  period 
be  pretends  to  have  undertaken  his  expedition,  he  had  not  at  his  disposal,  I 
will  not  say  the  150,000  francs  which  he  asserts  to  have  expended  in  it, 
but— the  fiftieth  part  of  that  sum.*  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  re*> 
niarking  the  enormous  disproportion  that  events  bordering  on  fiction  bear  to 
the  scientific  observations  which  the  author  is  constantly  telling  us  he  made, 
but  are  only  to  be  found  here  and  there.  Disputes  with  the  negroes,  thefts  of 
ram,  conversations  between  the  chiefs,  manners,  customs,  battles,  all  these  are 
described  with  the  most  tiresome  prolixity.  The  rest,  on  the  contrary,  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  principal,  is  so  dry  and  meagre,  that  the  whole 
might  be  compressed  into  a  few  pages,  and  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  no  book 
of  the  same  extent  would  lie  found  such  a  mass  of  silliness  and  absurdities. 
Here  is  evidently  a  man  wishing  to  speak  the  language  of  science,  who  has  not 
eren  made  himself  master  of  the  letters  of  its  alphabet,  who  stammers  at  their 
pronunciation,  and  who  is  incessantly  turning  himself  round  in  a  narrow  circle 
of  expressions  of  which  he  knows  not  the  meaning.  To  be  convinced  of  the 
author's  profound  ignorance,  it  is  only  sufficient  to  examine  his  labours  in  all 
the  branches  of  natural  history.  I  say  a//,  for  M.  Douville  has  actually  no 
less  pretensions  than  to  be,  like  M.  de  Humboldt,  a  universal  man." 

*  "  U.  Douville  says  150,000  franks;  but  if  we  calculate  the  expenditure  accord- 
lag  to  his  mode  of  travelling,  we  shall  find,  with  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Htview,  that 
it  most  have  amounted  to  nearly  400,000  franks.  This  .is  one  of  the  smallest  coa- 
tudictiooa  of  the  woik." 
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The  writer  then  goes  on  to  point  out  8ome  of  these  blnnden  and  abnudilieft; 
a  task  which  we  nave  already  performed  at  bo  mach  greater  ieng^  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat  what  is  here  said.  The  ibllowkig  are 
the  concluding  remarks  of  the  French  critic : — 

^  The  book  falls  from  my  hand  when  I  reflect  that  a  man  has  been  bold 
enough  to  print  such  things  at  the  present  day,  and  to  submit  them  to  tbe 
approbation  of  learned  Societies.  I  should  weary  the  reader^s  patience,  were 
I  to  continue  quotine  passages  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  which  I  have  cdready 
given ;  they  are  therefore  sufficient.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  that  no  motiTe  of 
personal  interest  has  induced  me  to  reveal  the  facts  I  have  here  stiAed  ;  M. 
Douville  has  never  personally  given  me  the  slightest  cause  of  complaint ;  but 
for  the  honour  of  France,  for  the  honour  of  the  learned  body  which  would  finally 
become  an  object  of  derisipn  if  its  error  was  further  prolonged,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  this  unheard  of  mystification  should  have  an  end ;  it  has 
already  lasted  too  long— «nd  is  it  not  even  a  deplorable  thing,  that  it  should 
have  ever  happened  ?  L£t  M.  Douville  then  reply  to  the  accusation  which  I 
liave  preferrea  against  him ;  but  let  him  reply  in  the  same  tone  which  I  liave 
adopted  towards  him — without  violence,  without  incoherence,  by  precise 
dates  and  facts.  I  am  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  combat ;  and  if  he  in- 
terrogates his  recollection,  he  will  find  that  I  have  not  exhausted  the  subject. 
If  be  will  take  my  advice,  he  will  act  discreetly  in  throwing  oflf  the  character 
which  he  has  usurped,  and  preserving  a  prudent  silence/' 

To  these  last  words  the  following  note  is  appended : — *'  This  article  should 
have  appeared  in  the  number  for  the  15th  of  October  last;  but  circumstances, 
independent  of  the  wish  of  the  Editor  and  myself,  have  retarded  its  publica- 
tion till  now.  In  the  interyal,  M.  Douville  has  brought  out  a  short  pamphlet 
of  a  few  pages,  entitled  Ma  Defenu,  Sic,  of  which  he  has  addressed  two 
copies  to  the  Remu^  accompanied  with  a  letter,  requesting  its  insertion,  and 
saying  that  the  national  honour  required  this  publicUy." 

**  1  have  read  with  attention  M.  Douville's  Defence,  and  shall  not  waste  my 
time  in  discussing  it.  His  answers  are  no  answers,  but  a  mere  succession  of 
vicious  circles,  of  begging  the  ouestion.  of  assertions  which  be  gives  as  proofs, 
and  which,  of  themselves,  would  require  proofs.  Besides,  the  question  has 
altogether  changed  faces*  It  is  no  longer  nis  work,  but  his  moral  character, 
and,  as  a  sequel^  the  confidence  which  his  narrative  deserves,  that  M .  Douville 
must  defend.  Let  him  prove  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1827  he  was  at 
Bio  Janeiro,  and  not  at  Buenos  A^res,  and  in  March,  1828,  in  Congo,  and  not 
in  Brazil ;  let  his  proofs  be  as  positive  as  mine;  let  him  oppose  dates  to  dates, 
facts  to  facts,  newspapers  to  newspapers,  witnesses  to  witnesses ;  and  after  he 
has  done  all  that,  there  will  not  be  one  error  the  less  in  his  work. 

*^  I  will  only  add  a  single  word  as  to  the  proposition  which  M,  Douville  has 
made  to  the  government  to  undertake  a  second  journey  into  Africa.  There 
are  two  methods  of  getting  one's  self  out  of  a  scrape,  in  which  one  has  got 
imprudently  involved;  the  first,  and  the  most  vulgar,  is  to  beat  a  retreat, 
keeping  up  appearances  as  well  as  one  can ;  the  other  is  to  put  a  bold  face 
on  the  matter,  and  march  forward,  regardless  of  the  wounds  one  has  received 
in  the  fight.  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  decide,  whether  the  last  is  the  best 
plan,  and  if  M.  Douville  has  done  right  to  adopt  it.'' 

In  the  number  of  the  Revue  de$  Deux  Monde$  immediately  following  chis, 
M.  Lacordaire  has  published  the  FUcei  juslificativet  of  this  narrative;  but 
owing  to  some  mistake,  that  number  has  never  reached  us,  although  we  bave 
received  the  two  subsequent  ones  for  December. 

To  complete  the  history  of  this  eitraordinary  imposture,  we  have  onlj  to  add, 
that  according  to  the  information  we  have  received,  M.  Douville  lefk  Pana  almocji 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  his  Defence,  (of  which  we  gave  an  aocotmc 
in  our  last  !Miunber}|  with  the  avowed  intention  of  coming  to  this  coantrj*  to 
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dflftr  ap  bis  character.    In  England,  however,  he  hat  not  ventured  again  to- 
show  hie  face,  and  the  catastrophe  may  now,  we  believe,  be  fairlj  described  in 
ooa  memorable  line — 

''  Away  he  ran,  and  ne'er  was  heard  of  more  ! " 


NccRouHiY. — Jeav  Bapti0Te  Say,  &e  celebrated  Politicul  Economist  M.  Say 
was  bom  in  1707  at  Lyons,  where  his  fitther  was  a  respectable  merchant,  who  after- 
wards removed  to  Paris  about  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  He  himself 
was  educated  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  was  in  business  for  some  time,  but  soon 
rdinquished  it,  with  a  view  to  devote  hhnself  entirely  to  literary  labours.  He  made 
his  debut  as  a  poet  in  the  Abnanach  det  Muset,  SnorUy  after,  he  was  engaged  by 
Mirabeau  as  one  of  his  coUaboxateurs  in  the  Courier  ae  Province;  sub^uently 
he  became  secretaiv  to  Clavifere,  the  minister  of  finance.  At  die  most  stormy 
period  of  the  revolution,  when  men's  minds  were  entirely  engaged  with  tibe 
events  of  the  day,  he  attempted  to  recall  the  public  attention  to  matters  of  pure 
tpeculatfon,  and  with  that  view  established,  m  conjunction  with  Chamfort  and 
Giziguen^,  a  periodical  woi^  under  the  title  of  Decade  philoiophiqu£,  litteraire, 
etpolUique.  He  was  very  soon,  however,  deprived  of  his  two  associates  by  the 
levdntionary  persecutions,  but  was  joined  by  several  o^ers,  such  as  Andneux, 
Anuuvj-Duval,  Sec.  with  whom  he  continuea  this  journal,  which  was  undoubt- 
edhr  one  of  the  most  lemarkaMe  literary  productions  of  that  period.  The  part 
which  M.  Say  took  in  it  began  to  draw  the  public  attention  towards  him;  and 
when  Bonapurte  was  about  to  depart  for  Egypt,  he  employed  M.  Say  to  collect 
an  the  works  which  the  nature  of  that  expedition  was  likely  to  render  necessary 
to  fafan.  This  contact  with  the  future  head  of  the  state  procured  his  nomination 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Tribunate,  on  the  first  formation  of  that  body.  He  did 
not  at  all  distinguish  himsdf  in  tiiis  assembly,  and  he  has  since  accounted  for 
the  silence  whidi  he  then  maintaiufld  by  the  oonadouaness  of  his  total  want  of 
pever  to  oppose  ffertwially  the  devdopement  of  a  political  system  which  he 
candemned.  He  did  not  on  that  account  give  up  the  idea  of  serving  the  pidilie 
intcresta,  but  had  recourse  to  another  channel  than  the  tribune.  *^  Enouneing 
m  ideas,"  he  says,  ''in  the  shape  of  general  fimnule,  I  save  euireney  to  tratlu 
which  no^t  be  useful  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries. '  It  was  then  Aat  he 
beean  the  oomposition  of  his  ^  TreatiBe  on  Political  Economy,  or  a  Plain  Eam^ 
mtioa  of  the  Formation,  the  Distribution,  and  Consumption  of  Wealth,"  the  mt 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1602,  and  sisnaliaed  his  enlianoe  into  the  career 
of  politieal  economy,  on  bis  labours  in  m^ich  his  reputation  has  been  entisely 
Immded.  Having  refiised  to  sanction  by  his  vote  the  creation  of  the  entire,  hie 
was  CTidudBd  finm  the  tribunate,  but  appointed  shortly  after  to  be  receiver  of  die 
droiit  reunis  (assessed  taxes)  for  the  dmartment  of  the  AUier,  a  jplaoe  which  he 
very  aoon  resigned,  fiam  a  scruple  of  oonseience,  <' befa^  unwiwng,"  1m  says, 
<<  to  assist  in  impoveriihiii^  his  country."  He  thai  estafafishod  a  mamifretery, 
in  which  it  appears  he  was  not  successfiiL  But  he  was  not  induced  by  tms 
fiulure  to  resume  the  career  of  public  employments,  and  his  subsequent  lim  was 
endxely  devoted  to  science.  His  Dratiie  on  PoUticul  Economy  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  woHu,  and  that  which  has  contributed  to  make  nis  name  known 
liiroagfaoat  Europe.  At  the  time  when  it  first  appeared,  very  few  persons  in 
France  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  continent  cultivated  economical  knowledge. 
Alllioufih  Adam  Smith's  work  had  been  transdated,  it  was  little  read  or  com- 
prehended, and  the  labours  of  bis  predecessor  Quesnay,  and  the  first  econonnsts, 
were  aimoet  entirely  forgotten.  There  were  even  strong  prejudices  against  the 
study  among  the  leadinff  men  of  France,  headed  by  Boospaite  faimsdf,  whose 
pc^cy  it  was  io  proscribe  all  inldlectual  labours  not  immediately  connected 
^rith  mathematicat  sdenoe,  as  mere  reveries,  and  their  cultivatoza  as  idiokguieh 
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a  tenn  in  hif  Tooabtilary  Bynonymous  with  dreamer.  M.  Say's  work  prodnoed 
an  entire  chance  in  public  opinion.  lU  meiiti  are  thus  briefly  and  forcibly 
dbaracterized  oy  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  own  economists. 
"The  TraUi  d' Economic  Politique  of  M.  Say  would  deserve  to  be  respectfully 
mentioned  in  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  political  economy,  were  it  for  nothing 
else  than  the  eifect  that  his  well  mgested  and  luminous  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Smith  has  had  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  the  science  on  the 
continent.  But  in  addition  to  the  great  and  unquestionable  merit  that  it  pos- 
sesses, from  its  clear  and  logical  arrangement,  and  the  felicity  of  many  of  its 
illustrations,  *']t  ib  enriched  with  sereral  accurate,  original,  and  profound  discus- 
sions."* Of  these,  the  explanation  of  the  real  nature  and  causes  of  gUiU  is 
decidedly  the  most  important  and  valuable."t 

Besides  five  editions  of  the  original,  enlaiged  and  improved  in  each,  it  has 
been  translated  into  ahnost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  M.  Say's  other  works : — 1.  O&te,  an  Essai  sur  les  Moyens  de  reformer 
les  Moeursd'une  Nation,  1800.  2^  Del'Angleterre  et  les  Andais,  1815.  3.  Ca- 
techisme  d'Economie  Politique,  1815,  5th  edition,  1826.  4.  Petit  Volume,  con- 
tenant  quelques  aper^us  des  Hommes  et  de  la  Soci^t6, 1817.  5.  Lettres  ^  Mal- 
thus  sur  dinerens  sujets  d*£conomie  Politique.  6.  Cours  complet  d'Economie 
Politique  pratique,  6  vols.  1829,  &c. ;  besides  a  variety  of  articles  in  the  Decode 
PhiloiofAique,  Revue  Encyclopedique,  Sfc,  He  also  contributed  notes  to  a  re- 
publication of  Storch's  Cowtey"  PolUical  Economy  at  Paris,  and  to  a  translation 
of  Ricardo's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  He  died  in  the 
middle  of  November  last,  aeed  67. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  more  appropriately  than  by  quoting  some  sen- 
tences from  a  tribute  to  his  memonr  which  appeared  in  the  Examiner  newspaper: 
coming  from  the  pen  of  one  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  and  appre- 
ciating his  character,  we  value  the  testimony  accordingly. 

**  M.  Say  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  minds  of  his  age  and  country. 
Though  he  had  given  his  chief  attention  to  one  particular  aspect  of  human 
affiurs,  all  their  aspects  were  interesting  to  him,  not  one  was  excluded  from  Ins 
survey.  His  private  life  was  a  model  of  the  domestic  virtues.  From  the  time 
when  with  Qiamfbrt  and  Ginguen^  he  founded  the  Decade  Ph'Uotopkiqtte,  the 
first  work  which  attempted  to  revive  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  during  the 
storms  of  the  French  Revolution — alike  when  courted  by  Napoleon  and  when 
persecuted  by  him,  (he  was  expelled  from  the  Tribunat  for  presuming  to  have 
an  independent  opinion) ;  unchanged  equaUy  during  the  sixteen  years  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  two  of  Louis-rhilippe — he  passed  unsullied  through  all  the 
trials  and  temptations  which  have  left  a  stain  on  every  man  of  feeble  virtue 
among  his  conspicuous  contemporaries.  He  kept  aloof  from  public  life,  bat  was 
the  finend  and  trusted  adviser  of  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments;  and  few  have 
contributed  more,  though  in  a  private  station,  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  men  a  lony  standard  of  public  virtue." 


A  French  translation  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary  is  an- 
nounced as  in  preparation.  In  Germany  and  Italy  we  have  understood  it  is  Ul 
receive  the  same  honours.  Certainly  no  book  better  deserves  them,  whether  we 
consider  the  immense  body  of  useful  practical  information  which  the  author  has 
there  brought  together,  or  the  libenil  and  enlightened  spirit  which  pervades 
every  part  of  it.     I^  diffusion  throughout  Europe  will  tend  more  to  dissipate  the 

*  Preface  to  Ricardo't  Prineipla  vf  Politieal  Economy, 

t  M'Culloch's  Diteouneon  the  Rite,  Progreu,ie,  rf  Political  Economy, 
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ddononsand  prcjudicei  to  which  both  govermnonti  and  maiaes  of  individaalf 
still  ding  in  matten  of  commerce,  and  enlighten  them  as  to  their  real  interests, 
than  any  theoretical  work  that  has  yet  appeared. 

AH  poetical  antiquaries  will,  we  are  sore,  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  AbU  de 
la  Rue,  the  learned  Professor  of  History,  at  Caen,  has  at  length  in  the  press 
bis  Jung  promised  work  "  On  the  Norman  and  Anglo-Norman  Poets.  To 
those  readers  of  our  own  country,  who  delight  in  such  matters,  the  Yolumes 
in  question  must  be  doubly  acceptable,  if  they  contain,  as  we  believe  they  do, 
fresh  proofs  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  which  their  learned  author  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Archeologia,  during  his  residence  among  us,  namely  **  that 
it  was  from  England  and  Normandy  that  the  French  received  the  first  works 
which  deserve  to  be  cited  in  their  language.'^ 


Dr.  Deagenettes  has  been  elected  an  auocii  libre  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  room  of  M.  Henri  Cassini,  deceased. 

M.  Flourens  has  been  elected  professor  of  human  anatomy  at  the  Moseam 
of  Natural  History,  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes. 

M.  Goiboort  has  been  elected  professor  of  natural  history  at  the  EcoU  de 
Pkarmacie, 

M.  £lie  de  Beaumont  has  been  elected  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
ColUge  de  France^  in  the  room  of  M.  Cuvier. 

M.  de  Blainville  has  been  promoted  from  the  chair  of  zoology  to  that  of 
comparative  anatomy,  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Jardin  de$ 
Flaniee;  and  M.  Valenciennes  (the  coadjutor  of  Cuvier  in  the  Natural  Hit^ 
tary  rf  Fishes)  has  succeeded  him  in  the  former  chair. 

Dr.  Double  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scieocety 
Section  of  Medicine,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Portal,  deceased. 

M.  Salfi,  the  continuator  of  Oingu^nd's  History  of  Italian  Literature,  and 
author  of  several  other  esteemed  works,  died  recently  of  the  cholera  at  Paris« 

Professor  Lemaire,  editor  of  the  well-known  collection  of  the  Latin  clas^ 
sical  writers,  died  at  Paris  in  September. 

The  works  of  the  celebrated  Lanjuinais  are  now  in  a  course  of  pnblicatiou 
at  Paris,  under  the  editorship  of  his  son  M.  Victor  Lanjuinais,  who  discbarges 
his  arduous  undertaking  with  sound  judgment  and  ability.  The  volumes 
already  published  contain  many  works  of  permanent  interest  and  utility,  as, 
for  example,  the  admirable  Trait^  Historique  et  Politique  sur  la  Charte;  and 
even  those  of  Lanjuinais'  writings  which  were  composed  for  temporary  objects, 
are  all  remarkable  for  that  constant  reference  to  tne  great  principles  of  morals 
and  politics  which  form  the  chief  excellence  of  Burke.  A  spirited  and 
remarkably  well -writ  ten  biographical  notice  has  been  prefixed  to  the  first  vo- 
lume by  the  editor. 

We  have  observed  a  new  feature  in  a  recently  established  French  journal,  in 
which  a  department  is  appropriated  to  Correspondence  with  the  Working 
Classet,  by  which  means  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  that  useful  body  are 
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broaght  to  light,  and  many  useful  facto  and  suggMtioos  are  elicited.  The 
letters  themsmves  are  not  always  communicated;  but  abridgemento  and  ex- 
tracts  are  given  of  such  as  are  most  lemarkablei  accompanied  with  obeerra- 
tions  by  the  editor. 

The  class  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute,  which  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  France,  has  been  revived  by 
Louis-Philippe,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  National  Institute,  under  the  title  of 
Aeadinde  aet  Sdeneet  Moroln  et  Poliiiqve$,  The  number  of  members  is  fixed 
at  thirty,  and  those  who  are  still  alive  of  the  former  members  at  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  class  by  Bonaparte,  are  to  form  part  of  the  new  bodv: 
Che  names  of  these  individuals  are  MM,  Dacier,  Daunoo,  Garat,  Lacoce, 
Merlin,  Pastoret,  Reinhardt,  Roederer,  Steyes,  and  Talleyrand.  The  follow- 
ing seven  were  elected  on  the  8th  oi  December  last : — MM.  lAromigoi^re, 
Duo  de  Bassano,  Baroo  Bignon,  Guisot,  Bereog^r,  Charles  Dupio,  and 
Dunoyer.    There  still  remain  seven  nominatioos  to  be  made. 


GERMANY. 


Professor  Hahn,  of  Leipzig,  has  recently  published  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  neatly  executed  stereotype  editions  ot  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  has  ever 
issued  finom  any  press.  He  has  adopted  the  text  of  Vanderhoogfat's  oel^rated 
edition  of  1705,  taking  care,  however,  to  correct  carelully  the  errors  which  di»> 
figure  it,  amounting,  according  to  M.d'AIlemand's  account  in  the  pre&ce  to  his 
bMutiMly  printed  London  edition,  to  not  less  than  two  hundred. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  in  looking  over  some  numbers  of  Fiem$  efthe 
principal  Buildings  of  Berlin,  with  descriptive  letter-jptess,  by  Dr.  Spiker,  one 
of  the  Royal  Librarians,  who  is  favourably  known  in  this  country  by  his  travels 
in  Great  Britain.  Hie  plates  are  well  engraved,  aad  the  work  is  remarkably 
cheap. 

Von  Raumer  is  engaged  on  a  History  of  Europe,  from  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  in  6  vols.  Hb  object,  in  this  new  work,  is  to  furnish  an  animated 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  of  modem  history. 

Hie  following  singular  advertisement  has  appeared  in  many  of  the  literary 
journals  of  Germany :  *^  A  ^oung  bookseller,  who  has  con^  into  possesaion 
of  considerable  property,  wishes  to  increase  and  enliven  his  business  by  the 
{NibUcatioo  of  wonu  of  scientific  worth  and  universal  interest.  From  the 
want  of  adequate  acquaintance,  and  a  certain  bashfiilness,  which  renders  a 
personal  proposal  disagreeable  to  him,  he  chooses  the  medium  of  a  public 
advertisement  Estim^le  literati,  who  mav  lend  favourable  attention  to  bun,  are 
veouested  to  forward  their  proposals  ana  manuscripts*  carriage  paid,  to  the 
address  of  A.  L  Z.,  care  of  M.  F.  Fleischer,  Leipzig,  who  has  most  kindly  un- 
dertaken to  forward  all  parcels  to  the  prt^r  address,  and  to  guarantee  their 
safety ;  and  who  will,  with  pleasure,  give  every  information  respecting  the 
advertiser.  A  decided  answer,  either  accepting  or  declining,  is  herewith  pro- 
mised,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  reception/' 
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ITALY. 

Rom  B^^The  latest  statiBlical  tables  of  Italy,  give  to  the  Papal  government 
ananny  of  only  6000  men.  Tkds  is  a  great  error,  as  it  uypem  that  the 
land  forces  alone  amount  to  three  times  that  number,  or  18,000  men,  of 
which  lliet  wo  Swiss  regiments,  wfaicfa  jiave  been  lately  enlisted,  form  4,400. 
These  last,  it  is  true,  are  not  yet  fully  organized.  On  comparing  this  number 
with  the  total  population  of  the  Roman  States,  estimated  at  2,700,000 
inhabitants,  (this  is  tOO/MO  more  than  the  estimate  in  our  present  number, 
MUf)  we  find  one  soldier  to  150  inhabitants.  In  France  me  population  is 
one  to  75.  Hackoning  that  each  soldier  costs  100  soudi,  the  Swiss  double 
that  sum,  we  sbaU  not  be  veiy  &r  wrong  in  reckoning  the  annual  expense 
of  ^  Roman  military  focoe  at  two  millions  of  scndi  (430,000/.^  a  sum  equal 
Is  ooofenrth  of  the  whole  Papal  revenues.  The,  naval  foffces  are  nodiing,  or 
n«t  to  wothing. 

Hbe  Jews  at  Some  form  a  population  of  about  3,500  individuals,  so 
oiowded  together  an  their  Gkeito,  that  if  the  rest  of  the  population  was  in  the 
ssflM  stale,  tbeci^  would  ha»e  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Although  Leo  XIL 
somewhat  enlarged  their  quarter^  spaoe  has  yet  been  so  parsimoniously  mea- 
sured out  to  them,  that  more  than  60  Amilies  (consisting  of  from  9  to  13  indi- 
viduals) are  afasolately  limited  to  a  single  apartment  for  each.  In  place  of 
allowing  them  more  room,  of  which,  certainly,  there  is  no  lack  at  Rome,  it  was 
simply  ordered  that  m  the  event  of  cholera  breaking  out,  a  Jews*  hospital 
should  be^established  beyond  (he  precincts  of  the  Gheito.  As  a  precaution 
a^tttst  Ae  disease,  and  as  the  Jews  are  principally  rag  merchants,  and  rags 
are  supposed  lo  contain  pestilential  miasmata,  the  government  could  think  of  no 
better  devioe  than  issuing  a  decree,  forbidding  every  Jew  to  keep  more  than 
a  neilain  number  of  poMids  of  rags  in  his  shm),  under  very  severe  penalties. 
This  was  not  all.  According  to  the  Rabbinical  rites,  certam  ministers,  called 
Sdattiniy  are  appointed  to  kiU  poultry  in  private  houses ;  to  remove  the  blood 
and  feathers,  the  truly  paternal  government  of  Hb  Holiness  established  a 
daiiig^r»hoose  for  poiUtiy,  in  wbidi  they  must  all  be  killed  and  plucked. 

Such  are  the  precautions  to  which  theancient  genius  of  Rome  has  nven  birth 
against  the  cholera ;  they  are  sufficient  to  excite  derision,  and  to  show  in  its 
true  colours  the  utter  and  helpless  incapacity  of  the  administration  of  modem 
Rome.  Another  recently  issued  decree  is  not  less  ridiculous.  Considering  that 
the  puppeiB  wore  too  short  petticoats,  the  Papal  government,  in  its  anxieW  for 
public  morals,  prescribed  the  length  in  which  they  were  in  future  to  wear  toem, 
groonded  on  me  grave  injury  to  public  modes^  which  this  indecency  occa- 
sicmed. 

Naplcs.— A  new  journal  has  been  reeenlly  commenced  here,  under  the  title 
of  **  II  Progieseo  delle  Scienze,  deUe  Lettem  -^  delle  Arti ;  Open  Periodica, 
compilata  per  cura  di  G.  R."  The  object  of  which  is  announeed  Ho  be  looom- 
municate  to  the  Italians  and  to  foieignen  a  knowledge  of  the  most  remackable 
Italian  works  on  Science,  Ltlerature,  and  Art,  and  more  especially  to  inlorm 
his  oountfymen  of  the  contents  of  foreign  works  on  the  sane  subject.  We 
have  seen  several  numbers  of  this  journal,  which  appear  to  be  well  exeonted. 


Settinif  the  celebrated  Antiquary,  died  at  Florence  in  June  last    He  was 
bom  in  1750. 


2A2  Miscellaneous  Lkerary  Notices. 

MoHSiONOR  Mai,  the  indefatigable  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  has  pobltshed 
Vol.  IV.  and  V.  of  his  Scriptorum  Veterum  Niwa  CoHectio,  from  the  Vatican 
MSS.*  In  the  4th  Tolame  are  the  Acts*  till  now  unedited,  of  a  Synod  of  Con- 
suntinople,  held  under  the  Emperor  Manuel,  in  1166,  and  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  deBnition  of  Christ's  words,  quia  pater  wteut  mifot  me 
est.  The  principal  part,  however,  of  the  same  volume  is  engrossed  by  a  long 
and  Taluable  catalc^ue  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  767  in 
number,  divided  into  four  classes:  1.  Of  Christian  Writers.  9.  OfMahome- 
dan  MSS.,  among  which  are  many  Korans.  3.  Of  Christian  and  Mabomedan 
mixed.  4.  Of  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the  learned  Maronite  family  of  the  Asse- 
mani,  and  which  Clement  Xllf.  purchased  for  the  Vatican  librarv.  This  cata- 
logue displays  a  rich  harvest  to  tne  learned ;  besides  Biblical  works,  and  Arabic - 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  works  on  poetry,  medicine,  aatronomjy 
and  chemistry,  sciences,  all  of  which  were  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  Arabians  m 
their  palmy  days.  There  are  also  short  catalogues  of  the  few  Persian  and  Turkish 
MSS.  existing  in  the  library.  Also  \v/o  historical  fragments  by  Giuseppe 
Simonio  Assemani,  one  on  the  eastern  heretical  works,  and  the  other  on  the 
Christian  population  of  the  ancient  Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  The  elder 
Assemani  haa  once  begnn  the  Arabic  catalogue,  but  published  only  ten  sbeeu 
of  it.  The  5th  volume  of  Mai's  work  contains  the  rich  collection  of  Christian 
Inscriptions,  Latin  and  Greek,  from  the  beginning  of  our  era  till  the  year 
100,  the  work  of  many  years'  labour  bv  Monsignor  Marini,  but  which  that 
learned  prelate  had  not  time  to  publish,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  ibe 
Vatican  library.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  additional 
Catalogues:  1.  Of  the  Syriac  MSS.  acquired  by  the  Vatican  library,  since  the 
Assemani  published  their  catalogue  in  1758 — ^9;  and,  among  the  rest,  those 
belonging  to  the  Assemani  themselves,  908  in  number.  3.  Of  80  MSS. 
added  to  the  Hebrew  catalogue,  likewise  compiled  by  the  Assemani,  in  1756, 
with  a  few  J&thiopic,  Sclavonian,  and  Armenian,  some  Indian,  and  about  80 
Coptic  ones;  and  lastly,  two  Dissertations,  by  Giuseppe  Simonio  Assemani, 
on  the  Nation  of  the  Copts,  on  the  Nestorian  Controversy,  and  on  the 
Christian  Nations  of  the  East. 


Italy  has  lately  lost  two  of  her  most  distinguished  men  of  science,  Scarpa 
And  Oriani.  Antonio  Scarpa,  the  celebrated  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery, died  at  Pavia  on  the  Slst  October  last,  tie  was  born  about  1750  in  the 
province  of  Treviso ;  he  made  himself  earlv  known  for  his  anatomical  learning, 
and  was  professor  at  Pavia  at  the  epoch  of  the  French  invasion  in  1796.  He 
then  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Republic,  and  was  consequently  dismissed 
from  his  chair.  Napoleon,  in  1805,  having  made  himself  Kine  of  Italy,  went 
to  visit,  among  other  places,  the  University  of  Pavia,  the  professors  of  which 
were  duly  introduced  to  him.  He  suddenly  inquired  where  Scarpa  was  ?  The 
replv  was,  that  Scarpa  had  been  dismissed  long  since,  on  account  of  his  poll* 
tical  opinions,  and  because  he  had  refused  to  take  the  oaths.  **  And  what 
have  political  opinions,  and  refusal  of  oaths,  to  do  in  such  case  T  impatiently 
interrupted  Napoleon.  **  Dr.  Scarpa  is  an  honor  to  the  University,  and  to  my 
States.''  Scarpa  was  therefore  invited  to  resume  his  chair,  which  he  did,  and 
he  continued  to  lecture  to  a  very  advanced  age,  occasionally  employing  one  of 
his  pupils  as  a  substitute.  Besides  his  great  fame  in  the  scientific  world,  bis 
personal  character  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  he  was  beloved  and 
revered  by  his  disciples.  The  principal  among  his  numerous  works  are :  his 
Treatise  on  the  Organs  of  Heanng  and  Smelling,  published  at  Pavia,  in  1789; 
his  Tabide  Nevrdogia,  or  Plates  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Frame,  Pavia, 
1794;  his  Essays  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  1801 ;  his  work  on 

*  For  a  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  former  volomei,  see  F.  Q.  R.  vol.  iv,  p.  675. 
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Aneurism,  1804;  and  his  Treatise  on  Hernia,  Milan,  1809.  Scarpa  was  also  a 
great  lover  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  had  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  (Miintings 
bj  the  first  Italian  Masters. 

Bamaba  Oriani  was  the  disciple  of  Lagrange,  whom  he  sacceeded  in  the 
direction  of  the  Milan  Observatory,  and  in  the  compilation  of  the  Epktmerida. 
He  contributed,  by  his  observations,  to  the  great  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
drawn  under  Napoleon,  by  whom  he  was  made  Senator,  and  Knight  of  the 
Iron  Crown.  Oriani  died  at  Milan  in  November  last.  He  was  the  oldest  of 
the  living  Italian  astronomers. 

The  publication  of  the  Great  Italian  Dictionary,  compiled  at  Bologna,  is 
now  completed  in  seven  large  4to.  volumes.  It  is  considered  the  most  perfect 
Italian  Dictionary  in  existence.  The  early  volumes  of  it  were  briefly  noticed 
in  this  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  710. 

Banoni,  a  novelist  of  some  talent,  author  of  II  Castello  di  Trezzo^  has  pub- 
lished Bjacconti  Sioricif  illustrative  of  the  middle  ages  in  Italy. 

The  Italian  presses,  especially  those  of  Milan,  pontinue  to  bring  forth  nu- 
merous works  of  light  entertaining  prose,  novels,  tales,  sketches  of  life  and 
manners,  and  tours.  The  two  friends,  David  Bertolotti  and  Defendente 
Saoeb,  are  among  the  most  active  of  those  who  find  thera  occupation. 
Bertolotti  has  lately  published  Racconti  e  Pitiure  di  Cottwni,  in  his  usual 
easy,  flowing  strain.  Sacchi,  of  whose  skill  in  the  lore  of  the  middle  ages  we  had 
a  proof  in  bis  Antkhita  Romantiche  <r  IlaUe,*  and  who  unites  facility  of  style 
with  purity  of  language,  has  now  published  two  little  volumes  of  Vaneta 
LUterarie^  or  Essays  on  the  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  Present  Age  in  Italy, 
with  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Characters.  We  observe,  with  pleasure,  in 
most  of  these  popular  works,  a  manly  moral  tone;  without  the  least  taint  of 
cant,  servility,  or  bigotry,  but  also  without  any  of  that  licentious,  sceptical, 
and  sneering  spirit  which  disfigures  many  productions  of  the  light  literature  of 
some  other  countries. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Tbb  benefits  conferred  on  Oriental  Literature  by  the  English  Society  of  Trans- 
lations from  the  Eastern  Uinguages,  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  learned 
world;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  very  general  wish  on  the  part  of  Continen- 
tal Orientalists,  that  the  society  should  publish  the  original  text  along  with  the 
transhitions,  that  the  means  might  hereafter  be  aflbrded  of  a  more  critical  exa- 
mination of  both. 


M.  Eliadn  Carmoly,  Grand  Rabbi  of  Belgium,  and  Member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Paris,  intends  publishing,  shortly,  a  new  edition  of  the  Travels  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,in  Hebrew,  firam  a  MS.  of  the  15th  century,  and  accom- 
panied vrith  notes  and  a  French  translation.  The  whole  will  be  comprised  in 
one  volume  8vo. 


A  translation  of  Von  Hamer*s  History  of  the  Assassins  (Geschichte  der 
Assassinen)  into  French,  is  announced  for  speedy  publication. 

Mr.  Klaproth  has  published  an  account  of  the  great  Chinese  Encyclopoedia, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  view  of  the  civilization  of  China  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Empire  down  to  1224.  It  was  first  printed  in  1322, 
again  in  1524,  and  again  in  1747,  and  has  had  several  supplements  added 
to  it 

«  See  No.  13,  of  this 
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ll.Ss.6d. 

10  Eckermann,  De  fidaei  modestia  nostris  temporibos  maximoperc  commendaoda. 

410.    KUiM.    fs.  6d. 

11  Ruteolek,  Die  christlicke  Lehre  far  Konfirnanden.  f  Tlieile.  If  mo.  BerL  Ids. 
If  Steiger,  Kritik  des  Ratlonalismus  in  Wessclieiders  Dogmatik.  Bto*  Birl.  4s.  66, 
IS  Tboracli,  Conmentar  sora  Evaagelio  Jonannis.    8vo.    HavJburg.    Its. 

14  Mattliiei,  Baptismolls  eiposltio  biblica  hislorica  dogmatiea.    8iro.     BgrwL    10s. 

15  MuUer,  Ltitheri  de  Praedestinatione  et  libcro  arbitrio  doctrinat  4to.    Gming*   48. 

16  Schrader,  Der  Apostel  Paalos.    S  Tbeile.    8vo.    Lapi,    15s. 

17  Lutber*s  Katechismus.    Itmo.    Berlin,    Is.  6d. 

18  Novum  Test.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Goschen.    8vo.    Ufi,    10s. 

19  Meier,  Nationes  vetemra  Ebneorom  de  Rcbas  past  mortem  futuris,  script,  vet. 

Testament,  comprobatae.    8vo.    Jenaa.    Ss. 
to  Riickett  Commentar  iiber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Romer.    8vo.    £«ipf .    I5s. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Si  TittnMnn,  Getchichte  der  dentsehen  8tnifgeaetie«    8vo.    Ls^.    9s. 

ft  Goerts,  Examinatorium  de  hodiemo  Jure  Romano  privato.    iSrao*    JJfU    lOs. 

23  Metman,  Specimen  joridicum  de  Delictis  Agrariis.    8vo.     Traj.  ad  Bk,    6%, 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION,  AND 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

t4  Gerlacb,  Lehrboch  der  philosophiscben  Wissenschaften.     2  Bde.    8vo.    £Ule. 

11.1s. 
§5  Motallsohe  Briefe,  getohrieben  aas  onaerer  Zeit    8vo.    Afranfr.    ts.  6d. 
S6  Goschel,  Hegd  uiid  aeine  ZelL    Mit  Eiioksicbt  aaf  Gotbe.    8vo.    BerU    4s. 
97  Windeschmann,  Philoiophie  im  Fortgaog  der  Weltgeschichtc.    Ister  Tlieil.     Ste 

Abthcil.    gr.  8vo,    Bonn.    Ifs.  6d. 
48  Rage,  Die  Flatonlsche  Aestbetik  daraestellt    8vo.    Halle.    6s.  6d. 
f9  Stem,  Lebrgang  des  Rechiien-Urtterricbtes  oaeh  gebtbiMenden  Gmndafitieii.  8«o. 

KarU,    3s. 
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30  fnth  Handimcb  dar  BeiigionsphikMoplue  and  philMophiiolMn  AeitelMk*    Svo. 

Hadelb,    7u 

31  Hegel,  WiMemcbftft  der  Logik.    liter  Tbdl.    8yo.    filing.    15t. 

MATHEMATICS.  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

ii  Hinch,  Exemples,  Forintiles  et  Problemes  du  CalcuJ  titt^ral  et  dc  I'Algcbre.    8vo. 

BerL    7s. 
S3  Oettinger,  Geoinetriache  Aufgttben.    2  Theile.    8vo«    Karltr,    l8t. 

34  Suckow,  Die  chcmisobeD  Wlrkungen  des  Lichtes.    8vo«    Darwut,    88. 

35  Bram,  Abhandlaiigen  tiber  cbeinische  Reagenden.    8vo.     Wien.    Ss. 

36  Gatierow,  Chemie  dea  OrgaDiainQS.    8vo.    BerL    7s. 

3t  Fischer,  Ucber  das  Unenolicbkleine  der  Atomen.    «lto.    BerL    3s.  6d. 
36  Benelios  Jabresbericht  uber  die  Fortschritte  der  pbjrsiscben  Wissenschaften.  liter 
Jahrg.    8vo.     Tubing,    8s.  6d. 

39  Eschenroajer,  Grandriss  der  Nator-Philosophie.    8¥0.    8s. 

40  Ederi,  InstitotioDum  Cdcoli  Imegratli.    3  Vol.    4to.     Edit.  3.    4to.     Petropd. 

tl.  19s.  6d. 

41  Rottger,  Kritik  der  matbematiscben  Natorlehra.    2  Thetle.     iSmo.    13s. 
43  Schumann,  Natur  des  Erdkcirpers*    8vo«    Lehs,    10s. 

43  Fechner,  Repertoriom  der  ExperimenUl  Pbjsik.    3  Bde.     8vUi    Leipz,    It  188. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

44  ZleteD,  Die  Veriteinenmgfn  Wurtembergs.    7les  nnd  Stea  Heft.    4to«     Shaig» 

11.4. 

45  Schiita,  Natiirliches  Syitem  des  Pflanzenreichs  nach  seiner  inneren  Organisation. 

8vo.    Berlin.    15s. 

46  Scbroals,  Thierveredlungskunde.    Bto,    Kdnigdrerg, 

47  Kaup,  Atlas  feisant  suite  aux  Osseroens  fossiles.    Lit.  I.     4to.     Damut,    7s. 
46  GeiMMT,  Fauna  Inseotor.  Eoropae.    Fasc.  14  et  15.    Haiae,    14s« 

49  Sehantmel  udd  Stannias,  Bettriige  sur  Entomobgie.     Heft  1   und  t*     ISroo. 

Breii.     5s. 
30  Sranta,  Dissertatio  Zoologica,  Enumerationem  Mammaliam  Capensiam  continens. 

4to.    3  Tabulis  color,  adjonctls.    Leidde.    154. 
51  Merold,  De  Generatione  Aranearum  in  Ovo.    Folio.     Marh.    fl. 
^t  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  he,  Bryologia  Oermanica.      f  tor  Thell,  f  te  Abtheil.    8vo. 

Nvmb,    11.  2s.  6d. 
53  Hahn,  Die  Arachniden.    ties  Heft.    8vo.    N\^b.    48.  6d. 
54 Wanaenartige  Iilsekten.    2te«  Heft.    8yo.    4s.  6d. 

55  Maximilian,    Prins    su    Wied,    Beitrase    aur    Naturgcschichte,     von  Brasilien. 

IV.  Baud.    Iste  Abthetl.    8vo.     Weimar.    98. 

56  Leoekart,  De  rariori  et  singolari  Animalium  quorandam  vertebratoram  babitu,  &c« 

4to.    Heidelb.    ts. 

57  Dietrich*  Flora  Regni  Borossica.    Fasc.  I.    gr.  8vo.    Berl.    Ss. 

58  BiscboiT,  Grandriss  der  roedicinischen  Botanik.    2  Bde.   8vo.    HeldeW,    16s.  6d. 

59  Lena,  Sehlan|enktinde.    8vo.,  &  Atlas.    Gotha.    \L  28. 

60  Freyer,  Beitrage  aur  Gesohichte  earopiiischer  Schroetterlinge.     3  Bde.     12nio. 

144  color.  Kopfertaf.    Augtb*    41.  lOs. 

61  Nordmann,  Mikrographische  Beitriige  aur  Naturgeschichte  der  wirbellosen  Thiers 

2  Tbeile,  mit  20  KupferUf.    4to.    BerUtu    IL  10s. 
63  Psycbrometertafeln.    4  Sheets. 

63  Jahn,  HjpsometTiscbe  Tafelo,    l8mo.    Xetps*    28.  6d« 

64  Ehrenbeig,  Ueber  Infusorien.    2tcr  Beitrag.    Folio.    BerL  i6i* 

65  Leopold  von  Buch,  Ucber  Aromoniten.    4to.    Berlin.    4s.  6d. 

66  Pfaysikaliscbe  AbhandloiigeD  der  koDiglicben  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  m 

Berlin.    4to.    U. 

67  Mejer,  Palaeologica  zur  Geschicbte  der  Erde  ond  ihrer  Geschopfe.   8vo.  FrmOf. 

178. 

68  BaRodBter»  Handboch  der  Entomologie*    later  Band.    Allgemeine  Entomofeg^. 

gr.  8vo.    Mit  16  Kopfertaf.  in  4to.    Berlin.    iU  48. 
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69  Mwtias,  Onindriu  da  Pbannakogiiotie  dei  Pflauenrdclii.  gr.  8vo«  Eriag,  ISi. 

70  OtstI,  Eonmentio  Coleoptcronini  agri  Monaoeosis.    8to.    ts.  6d. 

71  WiegmanD  ond  Rathe,  Htndboch  der  Zoologie.    8to.    BerL    If  s. 

7f  Deshtyes,  Description  deiCoqaitlesfostUesdesenTiroiiide  Paris.  f6eliv.  4to.  5s. 

74  Flore  de  Sencgambie,  on  Descriptions,   faistoire,  et  propri^fs  dea  plantes  qui 

croissent  dans  les  divenes  contiies  de  la  Seoeganibie,  par  Lepriear  et  Penottet. 
7e  Uy,    4to.    its. 
74» colored.    IL  5. 

75  Raup,  Description  d'Ossemens  fossiles  de  Manmileres  inoonnus  jusqo'a  present, 

qoi  se  trooTent  an  Moseam  grand  Ducal  de  Darmstadt  Ir.  cahier.  4to.   Avec 
atlas.    7s. 

76  De  Broudeao,  Recneil  de  Plantes  Cryplogames  de  I'Agenais,  omises  dans  Is 

Flore  Angenaise,  fasdcoli  1,  f ,  3.    8vo.    Agim,    l(h.  6d. 

77  Lesson,  Des  fh^dulid^s,  on  les  Colibris  et  les  Oiseaoz  uMHiclies.    Lir.  IV.  to  VII. 

8vo.    Each  5s. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

78  Ourit,  Anatom.  Abbildlangen  der  Haos-Sange-Thiere.    14te  Lief.    8s. 

79  Ratbke,  Abhandlnngen  sar  Bildangs  and  Entwickeloogs-Geschlcfate  des  Mcn- 

schen  and  Thiere.    IsierThdL    4to.    Leipg.    10s. 

80  Toltenji,  De  PrindpSs  Pathologiae  genenlia.    f  Vol.    8vo.     Ften.    15s. 

81  Reass,  Da  Cbolte  contagieox,  des  mojens  sars  de  gnerir  oette  Bfaladie  dans 

tous  ses  degres  et  dans  tootes  ses  modiScation?,  etc    8vo.    Is. 
8f  Tavemier,  Sopplement  a«  nouveao  dictionnaire  de  M6dedne,  Chiniigi«,  Phar- 
made.    8vo.    4s. 

83  Pof|et«  M^dedne  iiavale,  oa  nooveanx  dements  d'Hyp^,  de  Patbologie,  etc. 

Tome  II.    8YO.    7s. 

84  Dictionnaire  de  MMedne  et  de  Chirargie  pratiqacs,  par  MM.  Andral,  Begm,  etc. 

Tome  IX.    8vo.    7s. 

85  Traits  pratiqae  des  maladies  de  rUtenis  et  de  ses  annexes,  lbnd£  sor  un  grand 

nombre  d'Obaerfmtioiis  cfiniqoes,  par  Me.  TeoTe  Bot?in,  et  par  A.  Dogis. 
IVelir.    Fdio.    7s.  6. 

MILILARY  SCIENCE. 

86  Traits  de  Tactiqiie,  par  fen  ie  G^lond  Marquis  de  Temaj ;  're?  n,  corrig^  et 

augmcnti,  par  Fred.  Koch.    S  Vols.    8vo.    Atlas.    Si.  5s. 

87  BoBJouan  de  lAvarenne,  M^monal  de  Toffider  d'etat  major  en  campagne  oa  recudl 

de  docuflsciis  utiles  pour  hin  la  gueire.    8fo.    10s. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCTENCES. 

88  lUttcr,  Die  Probleme  der  Staatsfcnnit,  Philosophie  and  Physik.    8vo.  Ls^  6s. 

89  AcU  Sodetatis  Jablom>me  Nova.    Tom.  IV.  Faac.  IL    4to.    Ltpf.    Ifs. 

90  Abhaadlai^en  der  konigRcben  Akudemie  der  Wissenschaften  ra  Beriin,  far  18S0. 

4to.    BtHuu    ti,  ft, 

91  KldneAstnmoausdieEphemcridcn.  fardasJahrl8SS^    Gottmg.    Ss.6d. 
9f  Encke,  Ueber  d«o  Comelen  von  Foos.    t  Abhandluneen.    4to.    Bsrl.    4i. 

95  Bctsel,  Versoche  iiber  die  Kraft  asit  wdeber  die  Eid-Korper  von  ▼enchiedener 
Bescbafienhdt  anaieht.    4to.    JBsrI.    3s.  6d. 

94  Hansen,  Untenochung  uber  die  gcgensehigea  Sliirangen  des  JapitcrB>nd  Satuns. 

4to,    Berl.     10s. 

95  Encke,  Astronomisches  Jahrbudi.  <ur  1834.    8to.    13s. 

96 Ueber  die  geograpbiadieLBage  and  Brdle  der  BeriinerSteniwarte.   4to. 

Bfrl    Ss.6d. 

97  Poncelet    et   Lesbraa*  Experiences   bjdrauliqucs  sur  les  Ids   et  reoonlenefit 

de  TEau  a  traven  les  orifices  rectai^alaires  voticaox  I  grandea  diaieosiaiis. 
4<o.    14a. 

98  Roae,  Traits  pratique  d'Andjrsecfaeamiqae  suiri  di  tables,  serrant,  dans  les  analjaes, 

a  cakuler  U  quantity  d'une  substance  dtaprta  cdle  qui  a  ii€  trooffe  d'one  aacre 
substance,    t  Vols.    8fO.    16s, 
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FINE  ARTS. 

99  Caillaud,  Recherches  sor  les  Arts  ct  Metiers,  let  usages  de  la  vie  civile  et  dq- 
inestique  des  anciens  peuples  de  I'Egjpte,  de  la  Nubie,  et  de  TEtbiopie,  etc. 
Dt.  VI.  et  VII.    4to.    each  10s.  6d. 

100  Qaatreroere  de  Qoincj,  PicttonDaire  bistorique  d'Arcbitectore,  coitipienaot  dans 

son  plan  \e%  notions  histuriques,  descriptives,  arch^ologiques,  biograpbiques, 
theoriques,  etc.     S  Vols.    4to.    SI,  3s. 

101  Alexandre  de  Laborde.Les  roonumens  de  la  France,  claas^  cbronologiqneiiicnt,  etc. 

38e  liv.    Folio.    IL  4s. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

lOf  Jost,  AUgemeine  Geschicbte  des  israelitiscben  Volkes.    t  Bde.    8?o.    Bertm. 
1L4b. 

103  Lorenu,  Handbuch  der  deotscben  Geschicbte.    8vo.    Halle,    7s. 

104  Bronikowski,  Meine  Aoswanderung  von  Warschau  bis  Dresden.    4s. 

105  Neoer  Nekrolog  der  Deutschen,  8ter  Jabrgang.    2  Tlile.    ISmo.    Ilmautu*    11, 

106  Kotxebue,  Geschicbte  des  deutschen  Reiches.    3ter  nnd  4ter  Bd.    Ovo.    Lctpi. 

18s. 

107  BoseDkranSt  Haodbnch  eincr  uUgemeine  Geschicbte  der  PoeslA.    i  Tbie.    8vo. 

Halle,    14s. 

108  Ladvigb,  HeiMin  Ungam  im  Jahre  1831.    8vo.     PeUh,    8s. 

109  Boon,  36  Tabelleu  Grundxiige  der  £rd-,  Volker*  and  Staaten-Konde^    FoUo. 

Berlin, 

110  Eacbirege,  BeitrikgesarGebirgskunde  Brasiliens*    8vo.    Bert,    188. 

111  Merleker,  Geschicbte  des  atolisch-acbiuscben   BundesgencaseinKrieget^      8vo. 

KonigUf,    fs. 
lis  Hitter's  Erdkonde  von  Asien.    8vo.    Band  1.    BerL    ll.4$, 

113  Walhalla,  oder  Biographien  der  beriibmtesten  Deutschen.    tter  Bd^  Isles  Heft. 

8vo.     Munchen,    2s. 

114  De  Renesse-Breidbach,  Histoire  nomismatiquc  de  TEvech^  et  Principality  de 

Liige.    i  Vols.    8vo.    Planches.    Bruxeiks,    tL  10s. 

115  Schmidt/  Mathematiscbe  Geographie.    4to.    Letpt.    4s. 

116  Hyakiiith,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  liber  die  Moogolei.    8vo.    BerL     12s. 

117  Flatbe,  Geschicbte  Macedoniens.    later  Tbl.    8vo.    Leq».    14s. 

118  Bucholu,  Geschicbte  der  Kegierung  Ferdinand  des  Ersten.    3  Bdcw    gr.  8vo. 

Wien.    2/.  2s. 

119  Raomer's  Historisches  Tascbenboch,  fiir  1833.    Leifm.    8s.  6d« 

120  Niebohr,  Ronische  Geschicbte.    3ter  ThI.    8vo.    BerL    IL  2s.  6d. 

121  • Fine  Paper.    It  lOs. 

122  Breitschwert,  Keplers  Leben  und  Wirfcen.    12nio.    Stuttg,     5s. 

123  Beschreibong  der  Stadt  Rom,  von  Platoer,  Bnnsen,  £cc    2terBd.    gr.  8vo. 

Stuttg,    10s. 

124  Raamer,  Beschreibong  der  Erdoberfliiche.    8vo.    Leips.    Is.  6d. 

125  Cannabicb,  Lehrbuch  der  Geographic.    I3te  berichtigte  oud  vermehrte  Anflage. 

gr.  8vo.    Ilmentm,    9s« 

126  Mannert,  Geschichte  der  alten  Dentsclien,  besonders  der  Franken.    2ter  TbI. 

8vo.     Stuttg,    159. 

127  Bildersaai  fur  Geschichte,  Natnr  and  Kimst.    Istes  Heft    4to.   Karisr.    Is.  6d. 

128  Ramner's  Leiirbueh  der  allgemeine  Geographie.    8vo.    Leipt,    6s.  6d. 

129  M^moires  de  Lonis  XVUL  recoeiiles  et  mis  en  ordre  par  M.  le  Doc  de  D***. 

Tomes  VII.  et  VIII.    8vo.    1L 

130  M^moires  tir^s  des  papiers  d'un  homme  d'etat,  sur  les  canses  secretes  qui  out 

detenDm^  la  pefitiqae  des  cabinets  dans  les  goerres  de  la  Revobtion.  Vol.  VI. 

8vo.    10s. 
tSt  Lt  Doe  Charles  de  Bnmswiek,  anuit  et  depuis  la  Revolution  de  Brunswick  en 

Septenbze,  1830.     8vo.    lOs. 
192  M^moires  do  Cardinal  Pacca,  contenant  des  notes  snr  son  roinistdrfc  eC  f  histoire. 

de  ses  deux  voyages  en  France,  traduits  de  Pltatien  par  I'Abb^  Jamet.  Tome  I. 

8vOk    Ss. 
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133  Hennechet,  Seize  Ana  sous  les  Bourbons,  1814 — 1830.     Tome  I.     8to.     10s. 

134  Rozet»  Cbronique  de  Joillet.  1830.     2  Vols.     8vo.     li. 

135  M^moires  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1830,  publics  par  M.  Alex. 

Mazas.     8vo.     10s. 

136  Filon,  Histoire  compar^e  de  France  et  de  I'Aiigleterre.     8vo.     8s. 

137  Vie  politique  de  Loots-Philippe  d'0rl6ans  Egalit6  premier  Prince  du  Sang,  et 

roerobre  de  la  Convention.     8iro.    4s. 

138  Histoire  secrete  du  Directoire.     Tomes  III.  et  IV.    8vo.     \L 

139  Guizot,  Coors  d^bistoire  moderne,  Histoire  de  U  Civilisation  en  France,  depots 

la  Chute  de  TErapire  Romain  jusqo'en  1789.    Tome  V.     8vo.     l^s. 

140  Biographic  Gallery  of  the  Polish  Revolution,  or,  One  Hundred  Portraits  of  Indi- 

viduals  who  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  last  War  of  Polish  Independence, 
by  J.  Strasziwicz.     Dv.  IV.  et  V.    Folio.     Each  14s. 
140» 8vo.    7s. 

141  Biographic  universelle,  ancienne  et  moderne.     Partie  mythologique,  ou  histoire, 

par  ordre  alphabetique,  des  personnages  des  terns  heroiques  et  des  divinit^s 
Grecqoes,  etc.    Tomes  LI II.  et  LIV.     2  Vols.     8vo.     21s. 

POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 

142  Raapach,  Dramatische  Werke,  komischer  Gattuug.   2terBd.    12rD0.    Hamburg. 

8s.  6d. 

143  Maltitz,  PfefTerkomer.    3tes  Heftlein.     l8mo.     Hamb.    3s.  6d. 

144  Schiessler,  Neues  Deotsches  Original  Theater.    6  Bdchen.    Prag,    U.  10s. 

145  Schiller's  Politiscbes  Vermiichtniss.     12mo.     Hamb.    Is.  6. 

146  Sbakspeare,  Dramatische  Werke,  iibersetst  von  Schlegel,  erganat  ond  erlaalert 

vonTieck.    7ter  Thl.     8vo.     Berlin,     5s. 

147  Goethe,  Reinecke  Fochs,  in  12  Gesa'ngen.    Neae  Aoflage.    12mo.    3s.  6d. 

148  Harring,  Harro,  Der  Renegat  auf  Morea.    Trauerspiel.     12mo.     Braunschweig. 

3s.  &d. 

149  Bechstein,  L.,  Faustus.    Ein  Gedicht.    4to.     Leip%.     I5s. 

150  Uhland's  Gedichte.    Neue  Auilage.     l2mo.     Stuttg.    10s. 

151  Raupach,  Denk' an  Casar  1     Possenspiel.     l2roo.     Hamb, 

152  Karoli,  Jedem  das  Seine!     Lustspiel.     18mo.    Iterlohn.    2s. 

153  Lindner,  Dr.,  Arved  Gyllenstjerna.     Drama.     12roo.     Bayreutk, 

154  Schiilz,   G.,    .4rmiii   gennnnt  Herrroan  der  Cherosker.     TrauerspieL      12mo. 

HanA. 

155  Lauter,  C,  Prinz  Hugo.    Trauerspiel.    l2mo.     Berlin,    5s. 

156  Berg,  W.,  Der  Biirger.     Scbauspiel.     12mo.     Cat$eL 

157  Harfenkliinge,  Polen's  Erinnerungen  und  seiner  Heimathlosen  geweibt.     12iB0. 

Damutadt.     Is.  6d. 
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259  Raamer,  Hiatoriscbea  Taachenbiich.    Vierter  Jahrgang.    Leift,    8a.  6a. 
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Art.  I. —  1.  Memoires,  Corfespondance,  et  Ouvrages  ifiedits  de 
Diderot;  publics  d'apr^s  les  manuscrits  confi^s,  en  mourant^ 
par  I'auteur  i  Giimin.    4  torn.  8vo.     Paris.    1831. 

2.  (Euvres  de  Denis  Diderot;  precidces  de  Memoires  hisioriqnes 
et  philosop/iiques  sur  sa  Vie  et  ses  Ouvrages,  par  J.  A.  Naigeon. 
22tom.  8vo.     Paris.    1821. 

The  Acts  of  the  Christian  Jpostles,  on  which,  as  we  may  say, 
the  world  has,  now  for  eighteen  centuries,  had  its  foundation,  are 
written  in  sq  small  a  compass,  that  they  can  be  read  in  one  little 
hour.  The  Acts  of  the  French  Philosoplies,  the  importance  of 
which  is  already  fast  exhausting  itself,  lie  recorded  in  whole  acres 
of  typography,  and  would  furnish  reading  for  a  lifetime.  Nor  is 
the  stock,  as  we  see,  yet  anywise  complete,  or  within  computable 
distance  of  completion.  Here  are  Four  quite  new  Octavos,  re- 
cording the  labours,  voyages,  victories,  amours  and  indigestions  of 
the  Apostle  Denis:  it  is  but  a  year  or  two  since  a  new  contribu- 
tion on  VolUEiire  came  before  us ;  since  Jean  Jacques  had  a  new 
Life  written  for  him;  and  then  of  those  Feuilles  de  Grimm,  what 
incalculable  masses  may  yet  lie  dormant  in  the  Petersburg  Li- 
brary, waiting  only  to  be  awakened,  and  let  slip! — Reading  for  a 
lifetime?  Thomas  Parr  might  begin  reading  in  long-clothes, 
and  stop  in  his  last  hundred  and  tiftieth  year  without  having 
ended.  And  then,  as-  to  when  the  process  of  addition  will  cease, 
and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Parisian  Church  of  Antichrist 
will  have  completed  themselves;  except  hi  so  far  as  the  quantity 
of  paper  written  on,  or  even  manufactured,  in  those  days,  being 
finite  and  not  infinite,  the  business  one  day  or  other  must  cease, 
and  the  Antichristian  Canon  close  for  the  last  time, — we  yet  know 
nothing. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  nowise  be  understood  as  lamenting  this 
stupendous  copiousness,  but  rather  as  viewing  it  historically  with 
patience,  and  indeed  with  satisfaction.  Memoirs,  so  long  as  they 
are  true,  how  stupid  s()ever,  can  hardly  be  accumulated  in  excess. 
The  stupider  they  are,  let  them  simply  be  the  sooner  cast  into  the 
oven:  if  true,  they  will  always  instruct  more  or  less,  were  it  only 
in  the  way  of  confirmation  and  repetition ;  and,  what  is  of  vast 
moment,  they  do  not  mii-instruct.  Day  after  day,  looking  at  the 
high  destinies  which  yet  await  Literature,  which  Literature  will 
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ere  long  address  herself  with  more  decisiveness  than  ever  to  fulfil, 
it  grows  clearer  to  us  that  the  proper  task  of  Literature  lies  in  the 
domain  of  Belief;  within  which  **  Poetic  Fiction/'  as  it  is 
charitably  named,  will  have  to  take  a  quite  new  figure,  if  allowed 
a  settlement  there.  Whereby  were  it  not  reasonable  to  prophesy 
that  this  exceeding  great  multitude  of  Novel-writers,  and  such 
like,  must  (in  a  new  generation)  gradually  do  one  of  two  things: 
either  retire  into  nurseries,  and  work  for  children,  minors  and 
semi-fatuous  persons  of  both  sexes ;  or  else,  what  were  far  better, 
sweep  their  Novel-fabric  into  the  dust-cart,  and  betake  them, 
with  such  faculty  as  they  have,  to  understand  and  record  what  is 
truty — of  which,  surely,  there  is,  and  will  for  ever  be,  a  whole 
Infinitude  linknow^n  to  us,  of  infinite  importance  to  us!  Poetry, 
it  will  more  and  more  come  to  be  understood,  is  nothing  but 
higher  Knowledge;  and  the  only  genuine  Romance  (for  grown 
persons)  Reality.  The  Thinker  is  the  Poet,  the  Seer:  let  him 
who  sees  write  down  according  to  his  gift  of  sight;  if  deep  and 
with  inspired  vision,  then  creatively,  poetically;  if  common,  and 
with  only  uninspired,  every^day  vision,  let  him  at  least  be  faithful 
in  this,  and  write  Memoirs, 

On  us,  still  so  near  at  hand,  that  Eighteenth  Century  in  Paris, 
presenting  itself  nowise  as  portion  of  the  magic  web  of  Univer- 
sal History,  but  only  as  the  confused  and  ravelled  mass  of  threads 
and  thrums,  ycleped  Memoirs,  in  process  of  being  woven  into 
such, — imposes  a  rather  complex  relation.  Of  which,  however, 
as  of  all  such,  the  leading  rules  mdy  happily  be  comprised  in  this 
very  plain  one,  prescribed  by  Nature  herself:  to  search  in  them, 
so  far  as  they  seem  worthy,  for  whatsoever  can  help  us  forward  on 
our  own  path,  were  it  in  the  shape  of  intellectual  instruction,  of 
moral  edification,  nay  of  mere  solacement  and  amusement.  The 
Bourbons,  indeed,  took  a  shorter  method  (the  like  of  which  has 
been  often  recommended  elsewhere) :  they  shut  up  and  hid  the 
graves  of  the  Philosophes,  hoping  that  their  lives  and  writiogs 
might  likewise  thereby  go  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  mind;  and  thus 
the  whole  business  would  be,  so  to  speak,  suppressed.  Foolish 
Bourbons!  These  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  on  high 
places,  before  the  anxious  eyes  of  all  mankind :  hidden  they  can 
m  nowise  be:  to  conquer  them,  to  resist  them,  our  first  indis* 
pensable  preliminary  is  to  see  and  comprehend  them.  To  us, 
indeed,  as  their  immediate  successors,  the  right  comprehension  of 
them  is  of  prime  necessity ;  for,  sent  of  God  or  of  the  Devil,  they 
have  plainly  enough  gone  before  us,  and  left  us  such  and  such  a 
world:  it  is  on  ground  of  their  tillage,  with  the  stubble  of  their 
harvest  standing  on  it,  that  we  now  have  to  plough.  Before  all 
things  then,  let  us  understand  what  ground  it  is;  what  manner  of 
men  and  husbandmen  these  were.    For  which  reason,  be  all  au- 
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thentic  Philotophe-Memoirs  welcome,  each  in  its  kind!  For 
which  reason,  let  us  now,  without  the  smallest  reluctance,  pene* 
trate  into  this  wondrous  Gospel  according  to  Denis  Diderot,  and 
expatiate  there,  to  see  whether  it  will  yield  us  aught. 

In  any  phenomenon,  one  of  the  most  important  moments  is  the 
end*  Now  this  epoch  of  the  Eighteenth  or  Philosophe-century 
was  properly  the  End ;  the  End  of  a  Social  System,  which  for 
above  a  thousand  years  had  been  building  itself  together,  and. 
after  that,  had  begun,  for  some  centuries,  (as  humau  things  all  do.) 
to  moulder  down.  The  mouldering  down  of  a  Social  System  is 
no  cheerful  business  either  to  form  part  of,  or  to  look  at:  how* 
ever,  at  length,  in  the  course  of  it,  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
mouldering  changes  into  a  rushing;  active  hands  drive  in  their 
wedges,  set  to  their  crowbars;  there  is  a  comfortable  appearance 
of  work  going  on.  Instead  of  here  and  there  a  stone  falling  out, 
here  and  there  a  handful  of  dust,  whole  masses  tumble  down, 
whole  clouds  and  whirlwinds  of  dust:  torches  too  are  applied, 
and  the  rotten  easily  takes  fire:  so  what  with  flame-whirlwind» 
what  with  dust-whirlwind,  and  the  crash  of  falling  towers,  the 
concern  grows  eminently  interesting ;  and  our  assiduous  crafts* 
men  can  encourage  one  another  with  Vivats,  and  cries  of  Speed 
the  work.  Add  to  this,  that  of  all  labourers,  no  one  can  see  such 
rapid  extensive  fruit  of  his  labour  as  the  Destroyer  can  and  does : 
it  will  not  seem  unreasonable  that,  measuring  from  effect  to 
cause,  he  should  esteem  his  labour  as  the  best  and  greatest;  and 
a  Voltaire,  for  example,  be  by  his  guild-brethren  and  apprentices 
confidently  accounted  "  not  only  the  greatest  man  of  this  age, 
but  of  all  past  ages,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  that  Nature  could 
produce/'  Worthy  old  Nature!  She  goes  on  producing  whatso* 
ever  is  needful  in  each  season  of  her  course;  and  produces,  with 
perfect  composure,  that  Encyclopedist  opinion,  that  she  can  pro- 
duce no  more. 

Such  a  torch-and-crowbar  period,  of  quick  rushing  down  and 
conflagration,  was  this  of  the  Siicle  de  Louis  Quinze;  when  the 
Social  System  having  all  fallen  into  rottenness,  rain-holes, and 
noisome  decay,  the  shivering  natives  resolved  to  cheer  their  dull 
abode  by  the  questionable  step  of  setting  it  on  fire.  Question- 
able we  call  their  manner  of  procedure;  the  thing  itself,  as 
all  men  may  now  see,  was  inevitable;  one  way  or  other,  whether 
by  prior  burning  or  milder  methods,  the  old  house  nuist  needs  be 
new-built.  We  behold  the  business  of  pulling  down,  or  at  least 
of  assorting  the  rubbish,  still  go  resolutely  on,  all  over  Europe: 
here  and  there  some  traces  of  new  foundation,  of  new  building 
up,  may  now  also,  to  the  eye  of  Hope,  disclose  themselves. 
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To  get  acquninted  with  Denis  Diderot  and  hit  Life  were  to 
see  the  significant  epitome  of  all  this,  as  it  works  on  the  thinking 
and  acting  soul  of  a  man,  fashions  for  him  a  singular  element  of 
existence*  gives  himself  therein  a  peculiar  hue  and  figure.  Un» 
happily,  after  all  that  has  been  written,  the  matter  still  is  not 
lummous :  to  us  strangers,  much  in  that  foreign  economy,  and 
method  of  working  and  living,  remains  obscure;  much  in  the  man 
himself,  and  his  inward  nature  and  structure.  But,  indeed,  it  is 
several  years  since  the  present  Reviewer  gave  up  the  idea  of  what 
could  be  called  undentanding  any  Man  whatever,  even  himself. 
Every  Man,  within  that  inconsiderable  figure  of  hiA,  contains  a 
whole  Spirit-kingdom  and  Reflex  of  the  All  ;  and,  though  to  the 
eye  but  some  six  standard  feet  in  size,  reaches  downwards  and 
upwards,  unsurveyable,  fading  into  the  regions  of  Immensity  and 
of  Eternity.  Life  everywhere,  as  woven  on  that  stupendous  ever- 
marvellous  "  Loom  of  Time,"  may  be  said  to  fashion  itself  of  a 
woof  of  light  indeed,  yet  on  a  warp  of  mystic  darkness:  only 
He  that  created  it  can  understand  it.  As  to  this  Diderot,  had  we 
once  got  so  far  that  we  could,  in  the  faintest  degree,  personate 
him ;  take  upon  ourselves  his  character  and  his  environment  of 
circumstances,  and  act  his  Life  over  again,  in  that  small  Private- 
Theatre  of  ours  (under  our  own  Hat),  with  moderate  illusiveness 
and  histrionic  effect, — that  were  what,  in  conformity  with  common 
speech*  we  should  name  understanding  him,  and  could  be  abund- 
antly content  with. 

In  his  manner  of  appearance  before  the  world,  Diderot  has 
been,  perhaps  to  an  extreme  degree,  unfortunate.  His  literary 
productions  were  invariably  dashed  oif  in  hottest  haste,  and  left 
generally  (on  the  waste  of  Accident)  with  an  ostrich-like  indif- 
ference. He  had  to  live,  in  France,  in  the  sour  days  of  a  Journal 
de  Trevoux;  of  a  suspicious,  decaying  Sorbonne.-  He  was  too 
poor  to  set  foreign  presses,  at  Kehl  or  elsewhere,  in  motion;  too 
headlong  and  auick  of  temper  to  seek  help  from  those  that  cof\d: 
thus  must  he,  if  his  pen  was  not  to  lie  idle,  write  much  of  wtiich 
there  was  no  publishing.  His  Papers  accordingly  are  found  fly- 
ing about,  like  Sibyl's  leaves,  in  all  corners  of  the  world:  for 
many  years  no  tolerable  Collection  of  his  Writings  was  attempted; 
to  this  day  there  is  none  that  in  any  sense  can  be  called  perfect. 
Two  spurious,  surreptitious  Amsterdam  Editions,  '*  or  rather 
formless,  blundering  Agglomerations,"  were  all  that  the  world  saw 
during  his  life.  Diderot  did  not  hear  of  these  for  several  years, 
and  then  only,  it  is  said,  "  with  peals  of  laughter,"  and  no  other 
practical  step  whatever.  Of  the  four  that  have  since  been  printed, 
(or  reprinted,  for  Naigeon's,  of  1 798,  is  the  great  original,)  no  one 
so  much  as  pretends  either  to  be  complete,  or  selected  on  any 
svstem.     Briere's,  the  latest,  of  which  alone  we  have  much  per- 
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sonal  knowledge,  is  a  well-printed  book,  perhaps  better' worth 
buying  than  any  of  the  others;  yet  without  arrangement,  without 
coherence,  purport;  often  lamentably  in  need  of  commentary;  on 
the  whole,  in  reference  to  the  wants  and  specialities  of  this  time, 
as  good  as  unedited.  Bridre  seems,  indeed,  to  have  hired  some 
person,  or  thing,  to  play  the  part  of  Editor;  or  rather  more  things 
than  one,  for  they  sign  themselves  Editors  in  the  plural  number; 
and  from  time  to  time,  throughout  the  work,  some  asterisk  attracts 
us  to  the  bottom  oLthe  leaf,  and  to  some  printed  matter  sub- 
scribed "  EniT^/'-./but  unhappily  the  journey  is  for  most  part  in 
vain ;  in  the  course  of  a  volume  or  two,  we  learn  too  well  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  there ;  that  the  Note,  whatever  it  pro- 
fessedly treat  of,  will^  in  strict  logical  speech,  mean  only  as  much 
as  to  say:  "  Reader!  thou  perceivest  that  we  Editors,  to  the  num- 
ber of  at  least  two,  are  alive,  and  if  we  had  any  information  would 
impart  it  to  thee. — Edit*."  /  For  the  rest,  these  "  Edit*.*'  are  / 
polite  people;  and,  with  this  uncertainty  (as  to  their  being  per- 
sons or  things)  clearly  before  them,  continue,  to  all  appearance, 
in  moderately  good  spirits. 

One  service  they,  or  Bri^re  for  them  (if,  indeed,  Bri^re  is  not 
himself  they,  as  we  sometimes  surmise),  have  accomplished  for 
us  :  sought  out  and  printed  the  long-looked-for,  long-lost  Life  of 
Diderot  by  Naigeon.  The  lovers  of  biography  had  for  years 
sorrowed  over  this  concealed  Manuscript,  with  a  wistfulness  from 
which  hope  had  nigh  fled.  A  certain  Naigeon,  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple of  Diderot,  had  (if  his  own  word,  in  his  own  editorial  Pre- 
face, was  to  be  credited)  written  a  Life  of  him;  and,  alas!  whither 
was  it  now  vanished?  Surely  all  that  was  dark  in  Denis  the 
Fatalist  had  there  been  illuminated ;  nay,  was  there  not,  probably, 
a  glorious  "  Light-street"  carried  through  Chat  whole  Literary 

?  Eighteenth  Century^  and  Diderot,  long  belauded  as  *'  the  most       '. 
encyclopedical  heaa  that  perhaps  ever  existed,'* -was- now  to  show  '^ 

'  himself  as  such  in/  the  new  Practical  Encyclopaedia,  philosophic, 
economic,  speculative,  digestive,  of  Life — in  three  score  and  ten 
Years,  or  Volumes?  Diderot  too  was  known  as  the  vividest, 
noblest  talker  of  his  time :  considering  all  that  Boswell,  with  his 
slender  opportunities,  had  made  of  Johnson,  what  was  there  we 
had  not  a  right  to  expect! 

By  Bri^re's  endeavour,  as  we  said,  the  concealed  Manuscript  of 
Naigeon  now  lies,  as  published  Volume,  on  this  desk.  Alas!  a 
written  lij'e,  too  like  many  an  acted  life,  where  hope  is  one  thing, 
fuliilment  quite  another !  Perhaps,  indeed,  of  all  biographies  ever 
put  together  by  the  hand  of  man,  this  of  Naigeon*s  is  the  most 
uninteresting.  Foolish  Naigeon !  We  wanted  to  see  and  know 
how  it  stood  with  the  bodily  man,  the  clothed,  boarded,  bedded, 
working  and  warfaring  Denis  Diderot,  in  that  Paris  of  his ;  how  he 
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looked  and  lived,  >Nphat  be  did,  what  he  said:  bad  the  foolish  Bio- 
grapher so  much  as  told  us  what  colour  his  stockings  were!  Of 
all  this,  beyond  a  date  or  two»  not  a  syllable,  not  a  hint;  nothing 
but  a  dull,  sulky,  snuffling,  droning,  interminable  lecture  oa 
Atheistic  Philosophy ;  how  Diderot  came  upon  Atheism,  how  he 
taught  it,  how  true  it  is,  how  inexpressibly  important.  Singular 
enough,  the  zeal  of  the  deviCi  house  hath  eaten  Naigeon  up.  A 
man  of  coarse,  mechanical,  perhaps  intrinsically  rather  feeble  in- 
tellect; and  then,  with  the  vehemence  of  some  pulpit-drumming 
^*  Gowkthrapple,"  or  "  precious  Mr.  Jabesh  Rentowel,*' — only 
that  hii  kirk  is  of  the  other  complexion!  Yet  must  he  too  see 
himself  in  a  wholly  backsliding  world,  where  much  theism  and 
other  scandal  still  rules;  and  many  times  Gowkthrapple  Naigeon 
be  tempted  to  weep  by  the  streams  of  Babel.  Witnal,  however, 
he  is  wooden;  thoroughly  mechanical,  as  if  Vaucanson  himself  had 
made  him;  and  that  singularly  tempers  his  fury. — Let  the  reader, 
finally,  admire  the  bounteous  produce  of  this  Earth,  and  how  one 
element  bears  nothing  but  the  other  matches  it:  here  have  we  not 
the  truest  odium  theologicum,  working  quite  lieiTio/falogically,  in  a 
worshipper  of  the  Everlasting  Nothing!  So  much  for  Naigeon; 
what  we  looked  for  from  him,  and  what  we  have  got. 

Must  Diderot  then  be  given  up  to  oblivion,  or  remembered 
not  as  Man,  but  merely  as  Philosophic- Atheistic  Logic-Mill! 
Did  not  Diderot  live,  as  well  as  think?  An  amateur  reporter  in 
some  of  the  Biographical  Dictionaries,  declared  that  he  heard  him 
talk  one  day,  in  nightgown  and  slippers,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  concerning  earth,  sea  and  air,  with  a  fulgorous  impetuo- 
sity almost  beyond  human,  rising  from  height  to  height,  and  at 
length  finish  the  climax  by  "  dashing  his  nightcap  against  the 
wall/'  Most  readers  will  admit  this  to  be  b'iography ;  we,  alas, 
must  say,  it  comprises  nearly  all  about  the  Man  Diderot  that 
hitherto  would  abide  with  us. 

Here,  however,  comes  "  Paulin,  Publishing-Bookseller,"  with  a 
quite  new  contribution :  a  long  series  of  Letters,  extending  over 
fifteen  years;  unhappily  only  love-letters,  and  from  a  married 
sexagenarian;  yet  still  letters  from  his  own  hand.  Amid  these 
insipid  Hoods  of  tendresse,  semibiliti^  and  so  fortli,  vapid,  like 
long-decanted  smalUbeer,  many  a  curious  biographic  trait  comes 
to  light;  indeed,  we  can  hereby  see  more  of  the  individual  Dide- 
rot, and  his  environment,  and  method  of  procedure  tliere,  tha|n  by 
all  the  other  books  that  have  yet  been  published  of  him.  For- 
getting or  conquering  the  species  of  nausea  that  such  a  business, 
on  the  first  announcement  of  it,  may  occasion,  and  in  many  of  the 
details  of  it  cannot  but  confirm,  the  biographic  reader  will  find 
this  well  worth  looking  into.  Nay,  is  it  not  something,  of  itself, 
to  see  that  Spectacle  of  the  Philosophe  in  Love,  or,  at  least,  zea- 
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louslj  endeaToaring  to  fancy  hinself  to?  For  scientific  purposes  a 
coniiderable  tedium,  of"  noble  sentiment"  (and  even  worse  things) 
can  be  undergone.      How  the  most  encyclopedical  head  that 
perhaps  ever  existed,  now  on  the  borders  of  his  grand  climacteric, 
and  already  provided  with  wife  and  child,  comports  himself  in  that 
trying  circumstance  of  preternuptial  (and,  indeed,  at  such  age, 
and  with  so  many  "  indigestions/'  almost  preternatural)  devotion 
to  the  queens  of  this  earth,  may,  by  the  curious  in  science,  (who 
have  nerves  for  it),  be  here  seen.     There  is  besides  a  lively  Ait*' 
moir  of  him  by  Mademoiselle  Diderot,  though  too  brief,  and  not 
very  true-looking.     Finally,  in  one  large  Volume,  his  Dream  of 
iAkmbert,  greatly  regretted  and  commented  upon  by  Naigeon  ; 
which  we  could  have  done  tvithout.     For  its  bulk,  that  little  Me- 
moir is  the  best  of  the  whole.     Unfortunately,  as  hinted,  Made*- 
moiselle,  resolute  of  all  things  to  be  piquante,  writes,  or  rather 
thinks,  in  a  smart,  antithetic  manner,  nowise  the  fittest  for  clear- 
ness or  credibility :    without  suspicion  of  voluntary  falsehood, 
there  is  no  appearance  that  this  is  a  camera-lucida  picture,  or  a 
portrait  drawn  by  legitimate  rules  of  art.     Such  resolution  to  be 
piquant  is  the  besetting  sin  of  innumerable  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  wofully  mars  any  use  there  might  otherwise  be  in  their  writ- 
ing or  their  speaking.     It  is,  or  was,  the  fault  specially  imputed 
to  the  French  :  in  a  woman  and  Frenchwoman,  who  besides  has 
much  to  tell  us,  it  must  even  be  borne  with.    And  now,  from 
these  diverse  scattered  materials,  let  us  try  how  coherent  a  figure 
of  Denis  Diderot,  and  his  earthly  Pilgrimage  and  Performance, 
we  can  piece  together. 

In  the  ancient  Town  of  Langres,  in  the  month  of  October,  1 7 1 S, 
it  begins.     Fancy  Langres,  aloft  on  its  hill-top,  amid  Roman 
ruins,  oigh  the  sources  of  the  Saone  and  of  the  Marne,  with  its 
coarse  substantial  houses,  and  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly 
engaged  in  knife-griuding ;    and  one  of  the  quickest,  clearest, 
most  volatile  and  susceptive  little  figures  of  that  century,  just 
landed  in  the  World  there.     In  this  French  Sheffield,  Diderot's 
Father  was  a  Cutler,  master  of  his  craft ;  a  much- respected  and 
respect-worthy  man ;  one  of  those  ancient  craftsmen  (now,  alas ! 
nearly  departed  from  the  earth,  and  sought,  with  little  effect,  by 
idyllists,  among  the  *'  Scottish  peasantry,"  and  elsewhere)  who, 
in  the  school  of  practice,  have  learned  not  only  skill  of  hand,  but 
the  far  harder  skill  of  head  and  of  heart;  whose  whole  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  being  by  necessity  a  knowledge  and  virtue  to  do 
somewhat,  is  true,  and  has  stood  trial :  humble  modern  patriarchs, 
bmve,  wise,  simple;  of  worth  rude,  but  unperverted,  like  genuine 
unwrought  silver,  native  from  the  mine  !   Diderot  loved  his  father, 
9B  he  well  might,  and  regrets  on  several  occasiooi  that  he  was 
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painted  in  holiday 'clothes,  and  not  in  the  workday  costonie  of  his 
trade«  "  with  apron  and  grinder's-wheel,  and  spectacles  pushed 
up/' — even  as  he  lived  and  laboured,  and  honestly  made  good  for 
himself  the  small  section  of  the  Universe  he  pretended  to  occupy. 
A  man  of  strictest  veracity  and  integrity  was  this  ancient  master; 
of  great  insight  and  patient  discretion,  so  that  he  was  often  chosen 
as  umpire  and  adviser;  of  great  humanity,  so  that  one  day  crowds 
of  poor  were  to  ^'  follow  him  with  tears  to  his  long  home."  An 
outspoken  Langres  neighbour  gratified  the  now  fatherless  Philo- 
sopher with  this  saying — "  Ah,  Monsieur  Diderot,  you  are  a 
famous  man,  but  you  will  never  be  your  father's  equal."  Truly, 
of  all  the  wonderful  illustrious  persons  that  come  to  view  in  the 
biographic  part  of  these  six-and-twenty  Volumes,  it  is  a  question 
whether  this  old  Langres  Cutler  is  not  the  worthiest;  to  us  no 
other  suggests  himself  whose  worth  can  be  admitted,  without 
lamentable  pollutions  and  defacements  to  be  deducted  from  it. 
The  Mother  also  was  a  loving-hearted,  just  woman  :  so  Diderot 
might  account  himself  well-born ;  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  man 
that  he  always  (and  sometimes  in  the  circle  of  kings  and  em- 
presses) gratefully  did  so. 

The  Jesuits  were  his  schoolmasters  :  at  the  age  of  twelve  the 
encyclopedical  head  was  "  tonsured."  He  was  quick  in  seizing, 
strong  in  remembering  and  arranging ;  otherwise  flighty  enough ; 
fond  of  sport,  and  from  time  to  time  getting  into  trouble.  One 
grand  event,  significant  of  all  this,  he  has  himself  commemorated : 
his  Daughter  records  it  in  these  terms. 

*'  He  bad  chanced  to  have  a  quarrel  with  bis  comrades :  it  had  been 
serious  enough  to  bring  on  him  a  sentence  of  exclusion  from  college  on 
some  day  of  public  examination  and  distribution  of  prizes.  The  idea  of 
passing  this  important  time  at  home,  and  grieving  bis  parents,  was  in- 
tolerable: he  proceeded  to  the  college-gate  j  the  porter  refused  him  ad- 
mittance ;  be  presses  in  while  some  crpwd  is  entering,  and  sets  off  run- 
ning at  full  speed ;  the  porter  gets  at  him  with  a  sort  pf  pike  he  carried, 
and  wounds  him  in  the  side:  the  boy  will  not  be  driven  back;  arrives, 
takes  the  place  that  belonged  to  him:  prizes  of  all  sorts,  for  composi- 
tion, for  memory,  for  poetry,  he  obtains  them  all.  No  doubt  be  had 
deserved  them ;  since  even  the  resolution  to  punish  him  could  not  with- 
stand the  sense  of  justice  in  his  superiors.  Several  volumes,  a  number 
of  garlands  bad  fallen  to  his  lot;  being  too  weak  to  carry  them  all,  he 
put  the  garlands  round  his  neck,  and,  with  bis  armR  full  of  books,  re- 
turned home.  His  mother  was  at  the  door;  and  saw  him  coming 
through  the  public  square  in  this  equipment,  and  surrounded  by  his 
schoolfellows  :  one  should  be  a  mother  to  conceive  what  she  must  bave 
felt.  He  was  feasted,  he  was  caressed :  but  next  Sunday,  in  dressing 
bim  for  church,  a  considerable  wound  was  found  on  him,  of  which  he  bad 
not  so  much  as  thought  of  complaining.*' 

"  One  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  my  life,"  writes  Diderot  himself. 
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of  ibis  same  butinesB,  with  a  slight  variation,  "  was  more  than  thirty 
years  ago»  and  I  remember  it  like  yesterday,  when  ray  Father  saw  me 
coming  home  from  the  college,  with  my  arms  full  of  prizes  that  I  had 
carried  off,  and  my  shoulders  with  the  garlands  they  had  given  me, 
which,  being  too  big  for  my  brow,  bad  let  my  head  slip  through  them. 
Noticing  me  at  a  distance,  he  threw  down  his  work,  hastened  to  the 
door  to  meet  me,  and  could  not  help  weeping.  It  is  a  fine  sight,  a  true 
roan  and  rigorous  falling  to  weep!" 

Mademoiselle,  in  ber  quick-sparkling  way,  informs  us,  never- 
theless, that  the  school-victor,  getting  tired  of  pedagogic  admoni- 
tions and  inflictions,  whereof  there  were  many,  said  *  one  morn- 
iog '  to  bis  father,  '  that  he  meant  to  give  up  school !' — *  Thou 
badat  rather  be  a  cutler,  then?' — '  With  all  my  heart.' — They 
handed  him  an  apron,  and  be  placed  himself  beside  bis  father. 
He  spoiled  whatever  he  laid  hands  on,  penknives,  whittles,  blades 
of  all  kinds.  It  went  on  for  four  or  five  days;  at  the  end  of 
which  be  rose,  proceeded  to  bis  room,  got  bis  books  there,  and 
returned  to  college," — and  having,  it  would  appear,  in  this 
simple  manner  sown  his  college  wild-oats,  never  stirred  from  it 
again. 

To  the  Reverend  Fathers,  it  seemed  that  Denis  would  make  an 
excellent  Jesuit;  wherefore  they  set  about  coaxing  and  courting, 
with  intent  to  crimp  him.  Here,  in  some  minds,  a  certain  com- 
fortable reflection  on  the  diabolic  cunning  and  assiduity  of  these 
Holy  Fathers,  now  happily  all  dissolved  and  expelled,  will  suggest 
itself.  Along  with  which  may  another  melancholy  reflection  no 
less  be  in  place:  namely,  that  these  Devil-serving  Jesuits  should 
have  shown  a  skill  and  zeal  in  their  teaching  vocation,  such  as 
no  Heaven- serving  body,  of  what  complexion  soever,  anywhere 
on  our  earth  now  exhibits.  To  deciplv^r  the  talent  of  a  young 
vague  Capability,  who  must  one  day  be  a  man  and  a  Reality;  to 
lake  biro  by  the  hand,  and  train  him  to  a  spiritual  trade,  and  set 
bim  up  in  it,  with  tools,  shop,  and  good-will,  were  doing  him  in 
most  cases  an  unspeakable  service, — on  this  one  proviso,  it  is 
true,  that  the  trade  be  a  just  and  honest  one;  in  which  proviso 
surely  there  should  lie  no  hindrance  to  such  service,  but  rather  a 
help.  Nay,  could  many  a  poor  Dermody,  Hazlitt,  Heron,  Der- 
rick, and  such  like,  have  been  trained  to  be  a  good  Jesuit,  were 
it  greatly  worse  than  to  have  lived  painfully  as  a  bad  Nothiug-at- 
all?  But  indeed,  as  was  said,  the  Jesuits  are  dissolved;  and  Cor- 
porations of  all  sorts.have  perished  (from  corpulence);  and  now, 
instead  of  the  seven  corporate  selfish  spirits,  we  have  the  one-and- 
tbirty  millions  of  discorporate  selfish;  and  the  rule,  Man,  mind 
ihi/ulj\  makes  a  jumble  and  a  scramble,  and  crushing  press  (with 
dead-pressed  figures,  and   dismembered  limbs  enough);     into 
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whose  dark  chaotic  depths  (for  human  Life  is  ever  unhthomable) 
one  shudders  to  look.  Loneliest  of  alii  weakest  and  worst-bested, 
in  that  world-scramble,  is  the  extraordinary  figure  known  in  these 
times  as  Man  of  Letters!  It  appears  to  be  indubitable  that  this 
state  of  matters  will  alter  and  improve  itself, — in  a  centurjr  or 
two.     But  to  return : 

^'  The  Jesuits,"  thus  sparkles  Mademoiselle,  "  employed  the  tempta- 
tion, which  18  always  so  seductive,  of  travelling  and  of  liberty ;'  they  per- 
snaded  the  youth  to  quit  his  home,  and  set  forth  with  a  Jesuit,  to  whom 
he  was  attached.  Denis  had  a  friend,  a  cousin  of  his  own  age(  he  en- 
trusted his  secret  to  him,  wishing  that  be  should  accompany  theoL  But 
the  cousin,  a  tamer  and  discreeter  personage,  discovered  the  whole  prefect 
to  the  father  j  the  day  of  departure,  the  hour,  all  was  betrayed.  Mj 
grandfather  kept  the  strictest  silence ;  but  before  going  to  sleep  he  car- 
ried oflf  the  keys  of  the  street-door  -,  and  at  midnight,  bearing  his  sod 
descend,  be  presented  bimself  before  him,  with  the  question,  '  Whither 
bound,  at  such  an  hour  ?*  '  To  Paris,'  replied  the  young  man,  '  where 
I  am  to  join  the  Jesuits.' — '  That  will  not  be  to-nigbt  5  but  your  de- 
sires shall  be  fulfilled :  let  us  in  the  first  place  go  to  sleep.' 

**  Next  morning  his  father  engaged  two  places  in  the  public  convey- 
ance, and  carried  him  to  Paris,  to  the  College  d'Harcourt.  He  settled 
the  terms  of  bis  little  establishment,  and  bade  his  son  good-b'ye.  But 
the  worthy  man  loved  his  child  too  well  to  leave  him  without  being 
quite  satisfied  about  his  situation  :  he  had  the  constancy  to  stay  a  fort- 
night longer,  killing  the  time,  and  dying  of  tedium,  in  an  inn,  without 
seeing  the  sole  object  he  was  delaying  for.  At  the  end,  he  proceeded  to 
the  College ;  and  my  father  has  often  told  me  that  this  proof  of  ten- 
derness would  have  made  him  go  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  the  old 
man  had  required  it.  *  Friend,*  said  he, '  I  am  come  to  know  if  your 
health  keeps  good  $  if  you  are  content  with  your  superiors,  with  yoor 
dtet^  with  others  and  with  yourself.  If  you  are  not  well,  if  you  are  not 
happy,  we  will  go  back  again  to  your  mother.  If  yon  like  better  to  re- 
main here,  I  have  but  to  speak  a  word  with  you,  to  embrace  you  and 
give  you  my  blessing/  The  youth  assured  him  that  he  was  perfectly 
content,  that  he  liked  his  new  abode  very  much.  My  grandfather 
then  took  leave  of  him^  and  went  to  the  Principal,  to  know  if  he  was 
satisfied  with  his  pupil.'' 

On  which  side  also  the  answer  proving  favoun^ble,  the  worthy 
father  returned  home.  Denis  saw  little  more  of  him;  never 
again  resided  under  his  roof,  though  for  many  years,  and  to  the 
last,  A  proper  intercourse  was  kept  up ;  not,  as  appears,  without 
a  visit  or  two  on  the  son's  part,  and  certainly  with  the  most  un- 
wearied, pri^dent  superintendence  and  assistance  on  the  father's. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  worthy  family,  that  of  the  Diderots;  and  a  fair 
degree  of  natural  affection  must  be  numbered  among  the  virtues 
of  our  Philosophe.  Those  scenes  about  rural  Langres,  and  the 
old  homely  way  of  life  there^  as  delineated  fictitiously  in  the  En- 
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tfttien  dun  Pire  avec  les  Enfanst  and  dow  more  fully,  ai  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  just-published  Correspofidance,  are  of  a  most  innocent, 
cheerful,  peacefully-secluded  character;  more  pleasing,  we  might 
almost  say  more  poetical,  than  could  elsewhere  be  gathered  out  of 
Diderot's  whole  Writings.  Denis  was  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
and  much  looked  up  to,  with  all  his  short-comings :  there  was  a 
Brother,  who  became  a  clergyman;  and  a  truehearted,  sharp  wilted 
Sister,  who  remained  unmarried^  and  at  times  tried  to  live  in 
partnership  with  this  latter, — rather  unsuccessfully.  The  Clergy- 
man being  a  conscientious,  even  straight-laced  man,  and  Denis 
such  as  we  know,  they  had,  naturally  enough,  their  own  difficul- 
ties to  keep  on  brotherly  terms ;  and  indeed,  at  length,  abandoned 
the  task  as  hopeless.  The  Abbi  stood  rigorous  by  his  Breviary, 
from  time  to  time  addressing  solemn  monitions  to  the  lost  Philo- 
sophe,  who  also  went  on  his  way.  He  is  somewhat  snarled  at 
by  tbe  Denisian  side  of  the  house  for  this ;  but  surely  without 
ground:  it  was  his  virtue  rather;  at  lowest  his  destiny.  The 
true  Priest  who  could,  or  should,  look  peaceably  on  an  Bncyclo- 
pedie  is  yet  perhaps  waited  for  in  the  world;  and  of  all  false 
things,  is  not  a  false  Priest  the  falsest? 

Meanwhile  Denis,  at  the  College  d'Harcourt,  learns  additional 
Greek  and.  Mathematics,  and  quite  loses  taste  for  the  Jesuit 
career.  Mad  pranks  enough  he  played,  we  doubt  not;  followed 
by  reprimands.  He  made  several  friends,  however;  got  intimate 
with  the  Abb6  Bernis,  poet  at  that  time;  afterwards  Cardinal. 
"  They  used  to  dine  together,  for  six  sous  a-piece,  at  the  neigh- 
bonriug  Traiieur's;  and  I  have  often  heard  him  vaunt  the  gaiety 
of  these  repasts.*' 

*'  His  studies  being  finished,''  continues  Mademoiselle,  '*  bis  father 
wrote  to  M.  Clement  de  Ris,  a  Procureur  at  Paris,  and  bis  countryman, 
to  take  him  as  boarder,  that  he  might  study  Jurisprudence  and  tbe 
Laws.  He  continued  here  two  years ;  but  the  business  of  actes  and  in- 
taitairts  had  few  charms  for  him.  AH  tbe  time  he  could  steal  from  tbe 
office-desk  was  employed  in  prosecuting  Latin  and  Greek,  in  which  he 
thought  himself  still  imperfect  -,  Mathematics,  which  be  to  the  last  con- 
tinued passionately  fond  of  j  Italian,  English,  &c:  In  tbe  end  he  gave 
himself  up  so  completely  to  his  taste  for  letters,  that  M.  Clement  thought 
it  right  to  inform  bis  father  how  ill  tbe  youth  was  employing  his  time. 
My  grandfather  then  expressly  commissioned  M.  Clement  to  urge  and 
constrain  him  to  make  choice  of  some  pn)fession,  and  once  fur  all  to  be- 
come Doctor,  Procureur,  or  Advocate.  My  father  begged  time  to  think 
of  it ;  time  was  given.  At  the  end  of  several  months  these  proposals 
were  again  laid  before  him :  he  answered  that  the  profession  of  l5octor 
did  not  please  him,  for  be  could  not  think  of  killing  auy  body  $  that  tbe 
Prix:ureor  business  was  too  difficult  to  execute  with  delicacy ;  that  he 
would  willingly  choose  the  profession  of  Advocate^  were  it  not  that  he 
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Mt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  occupy  himself  all  his  life  with  other 
people's  business.  '  But/  said  M.  Clement,  '  what  xcill  you  be  then  V 
— '  On  my  word,  nothing,  nothing  whatever  {Ma  f(d,  n«i,  mais  rien  da 
tout),  I  love  study ;  I  am  very  happy,  very  content,  and  want  nothing 
else/  " 

Here  clearly  is  a  youth  of  spirit^  determined  to  take  the  world 
on  the  broadside,  and  eat  thereof,  and  be  filled.  His  decided 
turn,  like  that  of  so  many  others,  is  for  the  trade  of  sovereign 
prince,  in  one  shape  or  other;  unhappily,  however,  the  capital 
and  outfit  to  set  it  up  is  wanting.  Under  which  circumstances, 
nothing  remains  but  to  instruct  M.  Clement  de  Ris  that  no 
board-wages  will  henceforth  be  paid,  and  the  young  sovereign 
may,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  be  turned  out  of  doors. 

What  Denis,  perched  aloft  in  his  own-hired  attic,  may  have 
thought  of  it  now,  does  not  appear.  The  good  old  Father,  in 
stopping  his  allowance,  had  reasonably  enough  insisted  on  one  of 
two  things:  either  that  he  should  betake  him  to  some  intelligible 
method  of  existence,  wherein  all  help  should  be  furnished  him; 
or  else  return. home  within  the  week.  Neither  of  which  could 
Denis  think  of  doing.  A  similar  demand  continued  to  be  reite- 
rated for  the  next  ten  years,  but  always  with  the  like  none-effect* 
King  Denis,  in  his  furnished  attic,  with  or  without  money  to  pay 
for  it,  was  now  living  and  reigning,  like  other  kings,  *'  by  the 
grace  of  God ;"  and  could  nowise  resolve  to  abdicate.  A  san- 
guineous, vehement,  volatile  mortal;  young,  and  in  so  wide  an 
eardi,  it  seemed  to  him  next  to  impossible  but  he  must  find  gold- 
mines there.  He  lived,  while  victual  was  to  be  got,  taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow.  He  had  books,  he  had  merry  com- 
pany, a  whole  piping  and  dancing  Paris  round  him ;  he  could 
teach  Mathematics,  he  could  turn  himself  so  many  ways ;  nay. 
might  not  he  become  a  Mathematician  one  dav;  a  glorified 
Savant,  and  strike  the  stars  with  his  sublime  bead!  Meanwhile 
he  is  like  to  be  overtaken  by  one  of  the  sharpest  human  calamities, 
**  cleanness  of  teeth." 

"  One  Shrove  Tuesday  morning,  he  rises,  gropes  in  his  pocket;  be 
has  not  wherewith  to  dine ;  will  not  trouble  his  friends,  who  have  not 
invited  him.  This  day,  which  in  childhood  he  had  so  often  passed  in 
the  middle  of  relations  who  adored  him,  becomes  sadder  by  reroem* 
brance :  he  cannot  work  i  he  hopes  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  by  a 
walk  *,  goes  to  the  Invalides,  to  the  Courts,  to  the  Bibliothcque  du  Roi, 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  You  may  drive  away  tedium  j  but  you  can- 
not give  hunger  the  slip.  He  returns  to  his  quarters  ;  on  enterinf^  he 
feels  unwell ;  tlie  landlady  gives  him  a  little  toast  and  wine ;  he  goes  to 
bed.  '  That  day,'  he  has  often  said  to  me, '  I  swore  that,  if  ever  I  came 
to  have  any  thing,  I  would  never  in  my  life  refuse  a  poor  man  help, 
never  condemn  my  fellow  creatures  to  a  day  as  painful.'  ' 
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That  Diderot,  during  all  tliis  period,  escaped  starvation,  is 
plain  enough  by  the  result;  but  how  he  specially  accomplished 
that,  and  the  other  business  of  living,  r^iiiains  mostly  left  to  con- 
jecture. Mademoiselle,  confined  at  any  rate  within  narrow  limits, 
continues  as  usual  too  intent  on  sparkling;  is  briltante  and  pe/i7* 
/aii/e,  rather  than  lucent  and  illuminating.  How  inferior,  iot  seeing 
with,  is  your  brightest  train  of  fireworks  to  the  humblest  farthing 
candle!  Who  Diderot's  companions,  friends,  enemies,  patrons 
were,  what  his  way  of  life  was,  what  the  Paris  he  lived  in  and  from 
his  garret  looked  down  on  was,  we  learu  only  in  hints,  dislocated, 
enigmatic.  It  is  in  general  to  be  impressed  on  us,  that  young 
Denis,  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  swashbuckler,  who  went  about  con- 
quering Destiny,  in  light  rapier-fence,  by  way  of  amusement;  or 
at  lowest,  in  reverses,  gracefully  insulting  her  with  mock  reve* 
rences, — lived  and  acted  like  no  other  man;  all  which  being  freely 
admitted,  we  ask,  with  small  increase  of  knowledge.  How  he  did 
act  then? 

He  gave  lessons  in  Mathematics,  we  find;  but  with  the  prince^ 
liest  indifference  as  to  payment:  ''was  his  scholar  lively,  and 
prompt  of  conception,  he  sat  by  him  teaching  all  day;  did  he 
chance  on  a  bidckhead,  he  returned  not  back.  They  paid  him 
in  books,  in  moveables,  in  linen,  in  money,  or  not  at  all;  it  was 

Iuite  the  same."  Farther,  he  made  Sermons  (to  order);  as  the 
)evil  is  said  to  quote  Scripture:  a  Missionary  bespoke  half* 
a-dozen  of  him  (of  Denis,  that  is)  for  the  Portuguese  Colonies, 
and  paid  them  very  handsomely  at  fifty  crowns  each.  Once,  a 
family  Tutorship  came  in  his  way,  with  tolerable  appointments, 
but  likewise  with  incessant  duties:  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
he  waits  upon  the  house-father  with  this  abrupt  communication : 
"  I  am  come.  Monsieur,  to  request  you  to  seek  a  new  tutor;  I 
'Cannot  remain  with  you  any  longer." — *'  But^  Monsieur  Diderot, 
what  is  your  grievance?  'Have  you  too  little  salary?  I  will 
double  it.  Are  you  ill-lodged?  Choose  your  apartment.  Ts 
your  table  ill-served?  Order  your  own  dinner.  All  will  be 
cheap  to  parting  with  you." — "  Monsieur,  look  at  me:  a  citron 
is  not  so  yellow  as  my  face.  I  am  making  men  of  your  children ; 
but  every  day  I  am  becoming  a  child  with  them.  I  feel  a  hun* 
dred  times  too  rich  and  too  well  off  in  your  house ;  yet  I  must 
leave  it :  the  object  of  my  wishes  is  not  to  live  better,  but  to 
keep  from  dying." 

Mademoiselle  grants  that,  if  sometimes  ''  drunk  with  gaiety,'' 
he  was  often  enough  plunged  in  bitterness;  but  then  a  Newtonian 
problem,  a  fine  thought,  or  any  small  godsend  of  that  sort,  would 
instantly  cheer  him  again.  The  '*  gold  mines"  had  not  yet  come 
to  light.     Meanwhile,  between  him  and  starvation,  we  can  still 
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discern  Langres  eorertly  stretching  out  its  hand.  Of  any  Langres 
Dian»  coming  in  his  way,  Denis  frankly  borrows ;  and  the  good 
old  Father  refuses  not  to  pay.  The  Mother  is  still  kinder,  at  least 
softer:  she  sends  him  direct  help,  as  she  can;  not  by  the  post, 
but  by  a  serving- maid,  who  travelled  these  sixty  leagues  on  foot; 
delivered  him  a  small  sum  from  his  mother;  and,  without  mention- 
ing it,  added  all  her  own  savings  thereto.  This  Samaritan  journey 
she  performed  three  times.  *^  I  saw  her  some  years  ago,"  adds 
Mademoiselle,  *'  she  spoke  of  my  father  with  tears ;  her  whole 
desire  was  to  see  him  again :  sixty  years'  service  had  impaired 
neither  her  sense  nor  her  sensibility.'' 

It  is  granted  also  that  his  company  was  "  sometimes  good, 
sometimes  indifferent,  not  to  say  bad."  Indeed,  putting  all  things 
together,  we  can  easily  fancy  that  the  last  sort  was  the  preponde* 
rating.  It  seems  probable  that  Denis,  during  these  ten  years  of 
probation,  walked  chiefly  in  the  subterranean  shades  of  Rascaldom; 
now  swilling  from  full  Circe-goblets,  now  snuffing  with  haggard 
expectancy  the  hungry*  wind;  always  *'  sorely  flamed  on  from  the 
neighbouring  hell."  In  some  of  his  fictitious  writings,  a  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nether-world  of  Polissons,  Escrocs, 
Filles  de  Joye,  Maroufles,  Maquerelles,  and  their  ways  of  doing, 
comes  to  light:  among  other  things  (as  may  be  seen  in  Jacques  le 
Fataliste,  and  elsewhere),  a  singular  theoretic  expertness  in  what 
is  technically  named  **  raising  the  wind;*'  which  miracle,  indeed 
Denis  himself  is  expressly  (in  this  Memoire)  found  once  perform- 
ing, and  in  a  style  to  require  legal  cognizance,  had  not  the  worthy 
Father  "  sneered  at  the  dupe,  and  paid."  The  dupe  here  was  a 
proselytising  Abbi,  whom  the  dog  glozed  with  professions  of 
life- weariness  and  turning  monk;  which  all  evaporated,  once  the 
money  was  in  his  hands.  On  other  occasions,  i^  might  turn  out 
otherwise,  and  the  gudgeon-fisher  hook  some  shark  of  prey. 

Literature,  except  in  the  way  of  Sermons  for  the  Portuguese 
Colonies,  or  other  the  like  small  private  dealings,  had  not  yet 
opened  her  hospitable  bosom  to  him.  Epistles,  precatory  and 
amatory,  for  such  as  had  more  cash  than  grammar,  he  may  have 
written ;  Catalogues  also>  Indexes,  Advertisements,  and,  in  these 
latter  cases,  even  seen  himself  in  print.  But  now  he  ventures 
forward,  with  bolder  step,  towards  the  interior  mysteries,  aqd 
begins  producing  Translations  from  the  English.  Literature,  it  is 
true,  was  then,  as  now,  the  universal  free-hospital  and  Refuge  for 
the  Destitute,  where  all  mortals,  of  what  colour  and  kind  soever, 
had  liberty  to  live,  or  at  least  to  die :  nevertheless,  for  an  enter- 

S rising  man,  its  resources  at  that  time  were  comparatively  limited. 
Newspapers  were  few ;  Reporting  existed  not,  still  less  the  infe- 
rior branches,  with  their  fixed  rate  per  line:    Packwood  and 
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WarreOy  much  more  Panckoucke,  and  Ladvocat,  and  Colburn. 
as  yet  slumbered  (the  last  century  of  their  slumber)  in  the  womb 
of  Chaos;  Fragmentary  Panegyric-literature  had  not  yet  come  into 
being,  therefore  could  not  be  paid  for.  Talent  wanted  a  free 
staple  and  workshop,  where  wages  might  be  certain;  and  too 
often,  like  virtue,  was  praised  and  left  starving.  Lest  the  reader 
overrate  the  munificence  of  the  literary  cornucopia  in  France  at 
this  epoch,  let  us  lead  him  into  a  small  historical  scene,  that  he 
may  see  with  his  own  eyes.  Diderot  is  the  historian ;  the  date  too 
is  many  years  later,  when  times,  if  anything,  were  mended : 

"  I  bad  given  a  poor  devil  a  manuscript  to  copy.  The  time  be  had 
promised  it  at  having  expired,  and  my  man  not  appeariofc,  I  grow  un- 
easy ;  set  off  to  hunt  him  out.  I  find  bim  in  a  bole  the  size  of  my 
band,  almost  without  daylight,  not  the  wretcbedest  tatter  of  serge  to 
cover  bis  walls }  two  straw-bottom  chairs,  a  flock-bed,  the  coverlet 
chiselled  vitb  worms,  without  curtains;  a  trunk  in  a  comer  of  the 
chimney,  rags  of  all  sorts  hooked  above  it ;  a  little  white-iron  lamp, 
with  a  bottle  for  pediment  to  it ;  on  a.  deal  shelf,  a  doxen  of  excellent 
books.  I  chatted  with  him  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  My  gentleman 
was  naked  as  a  worm'*  (nu  amme  un  ver :  it  was  August)  ;  "  lean,  dingy, 
dry,  yet  serene,  complaining  of  nothing,  eating  his  junk  of  bread  with 
appetite,  and  from  time  to  time  caressing  his  beloved,  who  reclined  on 
that  miserable  truckle,  taking  up  two-thirds  of  the  room.  If  I  had  not 
known  that  happiness  resides  in  the  soul,  my  Epictetus  of  the  Rue 
Hyancintbe  might  have  taught  it  me.** 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  Denis,  now  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  sees  himself  necessitated  to  fall  desperately,  and  over  head 
and  ears,  in  love.  It  was  a  virtuous,  pure  attachment;  his  first 
of  that  sort,  probably  also  his  last.  Readers  who  would  see  the 
business  poetically  delineated,  and  what  talent  Diderot  had  for 
such  delineations,  may  read  this  Scene  in  the  once*noted  Drama 
of  the  Pcfe  de  Famille.  It  is  known  that  be  drew  from  the  life ; 
and  with  few  embellishments,  which  too,  except  in  the  French 
Theatre,  do  not  beautify. 

"  Act  I.— Scsnb  VII. 

Saint' Alhin,  Father,  you  shall  know  all.  Alas  !  how  else  can  I  move 
you  ? — ^The  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  at  church.  She  was  on  her 
knees  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  beside  an  aged  woman,  whom  I  took  for 
her  mother.  Ah  father !  what  modesty,  what  charms  !  . . . .  Her  image 
followed  me  by  day,  haunted  me  by  night,  left  me  rest  nowhere.  I  lost 
my  cheerfulness,  my  health,  my  peace.    I  could  not  live  without  seekfng 

to  find  her She  has  changed  me ;    I  am  no  longer  what  I  was. 

From  the  first  moment,  all  shameful  desires  fade  away  from  my  soul ; 
respect  and  admiration  succeed  them.  Without  rebuke  or  restraint  on 
her  part,  perhaps  before  she  bad  raised  ber  eyes  on  me,  I  became  timid  | 
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more  so  from  day  to  day  |  and  soon  I  felt  as  little  free  to  attempt  her 
virtue  as  ber  life. 

The  Father,  And  who  are  these  women  ?     How  do  they  live  ? 

Sauit'Albin.  Ah  !  if  you  knew  it,  unhappy  as  they  are !  Imagine 
that  their  toil  begins  before  day,  and  often  they  have  to  continue  it 
through  the  night.  The  mother  spins  on  the  wheel :  hard,  coarse  cloth 
is  between  the  soft  small  fingers  of  Sophie,  and  wounds  them.*  Her 
eyes,  the  brightest  eyes  in  this  world,  are  worn  at  the  light  of  a  lamp. 
She  lives  in  a  garret,  within  four  bare  walls ;  a  wooden  table,  a  coaple 
of  chairs,  a  truckle-bed,  that  is  their  furniture.  O  Heavens,  when  ye 
fashioned  such  a  creature,  was  this  the  lot  ye  destined  her  ! 

The  Fath'en  And  how  got  you  access  ?     Speak  me  truth. 

Saiiit'Albin,  It  is  incredible  what  obstacles  I  had,  what  I  snrmoanted. 
Though  now  lodged  there,  under  the  same  roof,  I  at  first  did  not  seek 
to  see  them  :  if  we  met  on  the  stairs,  coming  up,  going  down,  I  saluted 
them  respectfully.  At  night,  when  I  came  home  (for  all  day  I  was 
supposed  to  be  at  my  work),  I  wobld  go  knock  gently  at  their  door ;  ask 
them  for  the  little  services  usual  among  neighbours — as  water,  fire, 
light.  ,  By  degrees  they  grew  accustomed  to  me ;  rather  took  to  roe.  I 
offered  to  serve  them  in  little  things  ;  for  instance,  they  disliked  going 
out  at  night  3  I  fetched  and  carried  for  them.'* 

The  real  truth  here  is^  "  I  ordered  a  set  of  shirts  from  them; 
said  I  was  a  Cburch-Iicenciate  just  bound  for  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Nicolas, — andy  above  all,  bad  the  tongue  of  the  old  serpent." 
But  to  skip  much,  and  finish : 

*^  Yesterday  I  came  as  usual :  Sophie  was  alone ;  she  was  sitting 
with  her  elbows  on  the  table,  her  head  leant  on  her  hand  $  her  work 
bad  fallen  at  her  feet.  I  entered  without  her  hearing  me :  she  sighed. 
Tears  escaped  from  between  her  fingers,  and  ran  along  her  arms.  For 
some  time,  of  late,  I  had  seen  her  sad;.  Why  was  she  weeping?  What 
was  it  that  grieved  her  ?  Want  it  could  no  longer  be ;  her  labour  and 
my  attentions  provided  against  that.  Threatened  by  the  only  misfortune 
terrible  to  me,  I  did  not  hesitate:  I  threw  myself  at  her  knees.  What 
was  her  surprise ;  Sophie,  said  I,  you  weep  ;  what  ails  you  ?  Do  not 
hide  your  trouble  from  me  :  speak  to  me ;  oh,  speak  to  me !  She  spoke 
not.  Her  tears  continued  flowing.  Her  eyes,  where  calmness  no  longer 
dwelt,  but  tears  and  anxiety,  bent  towards  me,  then  turned  away,  then 
turned  to  me  again.  She  said  only.  Poor  Sergi !  unhappy  Sophie ! — I 
had  laid  my  face  on  her  knees;  I  was  wetting  her  apron  with  my 
tears." 

In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  marriage.     Old  Diderot, 

joyous  as  be  was  to  see  his  Son  once  more,  started  back  in  indig« 

nation  and  derision  from  such  a  proposal ;   and  young  Diderot 

*had  to  return  to  Paris,  and  be  forbid  the  beloved  house,  and  fall 


*  The  real  trade  appeart  to  have  been  a  **  sempstresi  one  in  laces  and  lineni ;"  the 
poverty  it  somewhat  exaggerated :  otherwise  the  shadow  may  be  fallhfol  enough. 
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sick«  and  come  to  the  point  of  death,  before  the  fair  one's  scruples 
could  be  subdued.  However,  she  sent  to  get  news  of  him ;  "  learnt 
that  his  room  was  a  perfect  dog-kennel,  that  he  lay  without  nou- 
rishment, without  attendance,  wasted,  sad :  thereupon  she  took, 
her  resolution ;  mounted  to  him,  promised  to  be  his  wife ;  and 
mother  and  daughter  now  became  his  nurses.  So  soon  as  he 
recovered,  they  went  to  Saint-Pierre,  and  were  married  at  mid- 
night ( 1 744)."  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  if  the  Sophie  whom 
he  bad  wedded  fell  much  short  of  this  Sophie  whom  he  delineates, 
the  fault  was  less  in  her  qualities  than  in  his  own  unstable  fancy : 
as  in  youth  she  was  "  tall,  beautiful,  pious,  and  wise,*'  so  through 
a  long  life  she  seems  to  have  approved  herself  a  woman  of  cou- 
rage, discretion,  faithful  affection;  far  too  good  a  wife  for  such  a 
husband. 

"  My  father  was  of  too  jealous  a  character  to  let  my  mother  con- 
tinue a  traffic,  which  obliged  her  to  receive  strangers  and  treat  with 
them :  he  begged  her  therefore  to  give  up  that  business ;  she  was  very 
loth  to  consent ;  poverty  did  not  suarm  her  on  her  own  account,  but 
her  mother  was  old,  unlikely  to  remain  with  her  long,  and  the  fear 
of  not  being  able  to  provide  for  all  her  wants  was  atnicting :  never- 
theless, persuading  herself  that  this  sacrifice  was  for  her  husband's 
happiness,  she  made 'it.  A  charwoman  looked  in  daily,  to  sweep 
their  little  lodging,  and  fetch  provisions  for  the  day;  my  mother 
managed  all  the  rest.  Often  when  my  father  dined  or  supped  out, 
she  would  dine  or  sup  on  bread ;  and  took  a  great  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that,  next  day,  she  could  double  her  little  ordinary  for  him. 
Cofiee  was  too  considerable  a  luxury  for  a  household  of  this  sort :  but 
she  could  not  think  of  his  wanting  it,  and  every  day  gave  him  six 
sous  to  go  and  have  his  cup,  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence,  and  see  the 
chess-playing^  there. 

**  It  was  now  that  he  translated  the  History  of  Greece  in  three 
volumes "  (by  the  English  Stanyan) ;  "he  sold  it  for  a  hundred 
crowns.     This  sum  brought  a  sort  of  supply  into  the  house.  *  *  * 

**  My  mother  had  been  brought  to  bed  oi  a  daughter :  she  was  now 
big  a  second  time.  In  spite  of  her  precautions,  solitary  life,  and  the 
pains  she  had  taken  to  pass  off  her  husband  as  her  brother,  his  family, 
in  the  seclusion  of  their  province,  learnt  that  he  was  living  with  two 
women.  Direcdv  the  birth,  the  morals,  the  character  of  my  mother 
became  objects  of  the  blackest  calumny.  He  foresaw  that  discussions 
by  letter  would  be  endless :  he  found  it  simpler  to  put  his  wife  into 
the  stage-coach,  and  send  her  to  his  parents.  ^  She  had  just  been 
delivered  of  a  son ;  he  announced  this  event  to  his  father,  and  the 
departure  of  my  mother.  *  She  set  out  yesterday,'  said  he ;  '  she  will 
be  with  you  in  three  days.  You  will  say  to  her  what  shall  please  you, 
and  send  her  back  when  you  are  tired  of  her.'  Singular  as  this  sort 
of  explanation  was,  they  determined,  in  any  case,  on  sending  my 
&tfaeT  a  sister  to  receive  her.  Their  first  welcome  was  more  than 
cold:   the    evening  grew  less  painful  to  her;    but  next  morning 
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httimn  A$  veni  io  fo  ber  fath^r-jo-ltv ;  Seated  bim  m  if  h^  bad 
))«<»  her  own  fath^ ;  her  respect  and  her  care»ses  cbanped  the  ffood, 
a^nsible  old  man.  Coming  down  9tairs»  she  began  working ;  remsed 
nothing  diat  could  pLeaae  a  family  whom  ^he  was  not  afraid  of,  and 
wished  to  be  loved  by.  Her  conduct  was  the  only  excuse  she  gave 
for  her  husband*8  choice :  her  appearance  had  prepossessed  them  in  her 
&TOur ;  her  simplicity,  her  piety,  her  talents  for  household  economy 
secured  her  their  tenderness ;  they  promised  her  thftt  my  fadier's  dis- 
inherkment  should  be  revoked.  They  kepi  her  three  months ;  and 
sent  her  back  loaded  with  whatever  tfa^  could  think  would  be  useful 
or  agreeabk  to  her." 

All  this  is  beautiful^  told  with  a  graceful  simplicity ;  the  beau- 
tiful,  real-ideal  proae-idyl  of  a  Literary  lAk :  but,  alas,  in  the  music 
of  your  prose^yl  there  lurks  ever  an  accursed  dissonance  (or  the 
players  make  one) ;  where  men  are,  there  will  be  miichief. 
*'  This  Journey,"  writes  Mademoiselle,  *'  cost  my  mother  many 
tears.**  What  will  the  reader  say  when  he  finds  that  Monsieur 
Diderot  bas,  in  the  interim,  taken  up  with  a  certain  Madame  de 
Pttisi^ux ;  and  welcomes  his  brave  Wife  (worthy  to  have  been  a 
Ur^  man's)  with  a  heart  and  bosom  henceforth  estranged  from 
her  I  Madame  Dideiot  *'  made  two  journeys  to  Laogres,  and 
both  were  fatal  to  her  peace/'  This  affair  of  the  Puiaieux,  for 
whom  he  despicably  enough  not  oqly  burned,  but  toiled  and  made 
money,  kept  him  busy  for  some  ten  years ;  till  at  len^,  finding 
that  she  played  false,  he  gave  her  up ;  and  minor  miscellaneous 
^irtations  seem  to  have  succeeded,  put,  returning  from  her  secotid 
joumeyi  the  mi|ch-enduring  House-motlier  finds  him  in  meridian 
fflory  with  one  Vpland»  the  nn^-maideo  Daughter  of  a  "  Financier's 
Widow ;"  to  whom  we  owe  this  present  preternnptial  Correspotid' 
€nu ;  to  wboip  xuApeA  be  mainly  devoted  himself  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  "  parting  bis  time  between  his  study  and  her;"  to  his 
own  Wife  and  household  giving  little  save  the  trouble  of  cooking 
for  him,  and  of  painfully,  with  repressed  or  irrepressible  discon* 
lent,  keeping  up  some  appearance  of  terms  with  him.  Alas ! 
alas !  and  his  Puisieux  seems  to  have  been  a  hollow  Mercenary 
(to  whose  scandalous  soul  he  reckons  obscenest  of  Bo(4cs  fit  nutri- 
ment):  and  tbe  Voland  an  elderly  Spinster,  with  caur  seimbUi 
pour  honniie,  ame  tendn  et  bonne!  A|id  then  tbo^e  old  dinings 
pn  bread ;  tbe  six  sou«  spared  for  bis  cup  of  coffee !  FooUah 
Diderot,  scarcely  pardonalble  Diderot!  A  bard  saying  it  is,  yet  a 
frue  one :  scoundrelism  signifies  injustice,  and  sbouQ  be  Mt  to 
acoundrels  alone.  For  thy  wronged  Wife,  whom  thou  hadsi 
avora  far  otber  things  to,  ever  in  her  afflictions  (here  so  faos- 
liiely  scanned  and  written  of),  a  true  sympathy  will  awaken; 
and  sorrow  that  the  patient,  or  even  impatient,  endurances  of  such 
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i  womaii  tkmid  be  matter  of  speculaCioQ  and  self-gratulation  ta 
such  another. 

But  iookiDg  out  of  doort  mmv«  from  •  an  indifferently-guided 
Household,  which  niuat  have  fallen  ahaaiefuUy  io  pieces,  bad  not 
t  wife  been  wiser  and  stronger  than  ber  husband* — we  find  the 
Philosophe  making  distinct  way  with  the  Bibliopolic  world ;  and 
likely,  in  the  end,  to  pick  up  a  kind  of  living  there.  The  Staar 
jwsk*B  History  of  Greece ;  the  other  JSnglish-tranilated^  nameless 
Medical  Dictionary,  are  dropped  by  ail  editors  as  worthless :  a 
lib  fate  mig^t,  with  little  damage,  have  overtaken  the  Euai  sur 
liMerite  et  la  Veriu»  rendered  or  redacted  out  of  Shaftesbury's 
Characteriitics*  ,  In  which  redaction,  with  its  Notes,  of  anxious 
Orthodoxy  (and  bottomless  FaUeh(M>d  looking  through  it),  we  in* 
dividually  have  found  nothing,  save  a  confirmation  of  the  old 
twice-repeated  experience.  That  in  Shaftesbury's  famed  Book 
there  lay,  if  any  meaning,  a  meaning  of  such  long-windedoess, 
circumvolution  and  lubricity,  that,  like  an  eel,  it  must  for  ever  slip 
through  our  fingers,  and  leave  us  alone  among  the  gravel*  One 
resson  may  partly  be,  that  Shaftesbury  was  not  only  a  Sceptic  but 
so  Amateur  Sceptic ;  which  sort  a  darker,  more  earnest,  have  long 
liace  swallowed  and  abolished.  The  .meaning  of  a  delicate,  per* 
Aimed,  gentlemanly  individual  standing  there,  in  that  war  of 
Titans  ^bill  meeting  hill  with  all  its  woods),  and  putting  out 
baud  to  It-— with  a  pair  of  tweezers? 

However,  our  Denis  has  now  emerged  from  the  intermediate 
Hades  of  Translatorship  into  the  Heaven  of  perfected  Authorship; 
empties  his  common-place  book  of  Pensiet  Phitoiophiques  (it  is 
Mid  ia  the  space  of  four  days) ;  writes  his  metaphysico-Baconian 
phantasmagories  on  the  Interpretation  de  la  Nature  (an  endless 
business  to  *'  interpret");  and  casts  the  money-produce  of  both  into 
the  lap  of  his  Scarlet-woman  Puisieux,  Then  forthwith,  for  the 
same  object,  in  a  shameful  fortnighti  puts  together  the  beastliest 
ofsll  past,  present,  or  future  dull  Novels;  a  difficult  feat,  unhappily 
not  an  impossible  one.  If  any  mortal  creature,  even  a  Reviewer,  be 
again  compelled  to  glance  into  that  Book,  let  him  bathe  himself 
10  running  water,  put  on  change  of  raiment,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even.  As  yet  the  metaphysico- Atheistic  Lettre  sur  lee  Sourde 
^  Mueii,  and  Lettre  sur  les  Aveugle$,  which  brings  glory  and  a 
three  months'  lodging  in  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  are  at  years 
distance  in  the  back-ground.  But  already  by  his  gilded  tongue, 
growing  repute,  and  sanguineous,  projiecting  temper,  he  has  per- 
suaded Booksellers  to  pay  off  the  Abbe  Gua,  with  his  lean  Version 
of  Chambers's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  and  convert  it  into  an  Encyclo* 
pidie,  with  himself  and  I)*Alembert  for  Editors ;  and  is  henceforth 
(from  the  year  of  grace  1751)  a  duly  dis-indentured  Man  of  Let' 
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ters,  an  indisputable  and  more  and  more  conspicuous  member  of 
that  surprising  guild. 

Literature,  ever  since  its  appearance  in  our  European  world, 
especially  since  it  emerged  out  of  Cloisters  into  the  open  Market- 
place,  and  endeavoured  to  make  itself  room,  and  gain  a  subsistence 
there,  has  offered  the  strangest  phases,  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously done  the  strangest  work.  Wonderful  Ark  of  the  Deluge, 
where  so  much  that  is  precious,  nay  priceless  to  mankind,  floats 
carelessly  onwards  through  the  Chaos  of  distracted  Times, — if  so  be 
it  may  one  day  find  an  Ararat  to  rest  on,  and  see  the  M'aters  abate ! 
The  History  of  Literature,  especially  for  the  last  two  centuries,  is  oar 
proper  Church  History;  the  other  Church,  during  that  time,  hav- 
ing more  and  more  decayed  from  its  old  functions  and  influence, 
and  ceased  to  have  a  history.  And  now,  to  look  only  at  the  out- 
side of  the  matter,  think  of  the  Tassos  and  older  or  later  Racines, 
struggling  to  raise  their  office  from  its  pristine  abasement  of 
court-jester;  and  teach  and  elevate  the  World,  in  conjunction  with 
that  other  quite  heteroclite  task  of  solacing  and  glorifying  some 
Pullus  Jovis,  in  plush  cloak  and  other  gilt  or  golden  king-tackle, 
that  they  in  the  interim  might  live  thereby  !  Consider  the  Shak* 
speares  and  Moli^res,  plying  a  like  trade,  but  on  a  double  mate- 
rial ;  glad  of  any  royal  or  noble  patronage,  but  eliciting,  as  their 
surer  stay,  some  fractional  contribution  from  the  thick-skinned, 
many-pocketed  million.  Saumaises,  now  bully-fighting  *'  for  a 
hundred  gold  Jacobuses,*'  now  closeted  with  Queen  Christinas, 
who  blow  the  fire  with  their  own  queenly  mouth,  to  make  a  pe- 
dant's breakfast ;  anon  cast  forth  (being  scouted  and  confuted), 
and  dying  of  heartbreak,  coupled  with  henpeck.  Then  the'Laws 
of  Copyright,  the  Quarrels  of  Authors,  the  Calamities  of  Authors; 
the  Heynes  dining  on  boiled  peasecods,  the  Jean  Pauls  on  water; 
the  Johnsons  bedded  and  boarded  on  fourpence-halfpenny  a-day. 
Lastly,  the  unutterable  confusion  worse  confounded  of  our  pre- 
sent Periodical  existence ;  when,  among  other  phenomena,  a  young 
Fourth  Estate  (whom  all  the  tliree  elder  may  try  if  they  can  bold) 
is  seen  sprawling  and  staggering  tumultuously  through  the  world ; 
as  yet  but  a  huge,  raw-boned  lean  calf:  fast  growing,  however,  to 
be  a  Pharaoh's  lean-cow, — of  whom  let  the  fat-kine  beware  !  All 
this  of  the  mere  exterior,  or  dwelling-place  of  Literature,  not  yet 
glancing  at  the  internal,  at  the  Doctrines  emitted  or  striven  after, 
will  the  future  Eusebius  and  Mosheim  have  to  record;  and  (in 
some  small  degree)  explain  to  us  what  it  means.  Unfathomable  ]$ 
its  meaning :  Life,  mankind's  Life,  ever  from  its  unfathomable  foun- 
tains, rolls  wondrous  on,  another  though  the  same ;  in  Literature 
too,  the  seeing  eye  will  distinguish  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles,  Proto 
and  Deutero-imntyrs ;  still  less  will  the  Simon  Magus,  or  Appo- 
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lonius  with  the  goldeD  thigh  be  wanting.  But  all  now  is  on  an 
infimtely  wider  scale;  the  elements  of  it  all  swim  far-scattered, 
and  still  only  striving  towards  union; — whereby*  indeed,  it  hap- 
pens that  to  the  most,  under  this  new  figure,  they  are  unrecognis- 
able, 

French  Literature,  in  Diderot's  time,  presents  itself  in  a  certain 
state  of  culmination,  where  causes  long  prepared  are  rapidly  be- 
coming effects ;  and  was  doubtless  in  one  of  its  more  notable 
epochs*    Under  the  Economic  aspect,  in  France,  as  in  Eneland, 
this  was  the  Age  of  Booksellers ;  when,  as  a  Dodsley  and  Miller 
could  risk  capital  in  an  Engluh  Dictionary^  a  Lebreton  and  Bri- 
asaon  could  become  purveyors  and  commissariat  officers  for  a 
French  Enc^clopidie.    The  world  for  ever  loves  Knowledge,  and 
would  part  its  last  sixpence  in  payment  thereof:  this  your  Dods- 
leys  and  Lebretons  well  saw ;  moreover  they  could  act  on  it,  for 
as  yet  Puffery  was  not.     Alas,  offences  must  come;  Puffery 
from  the  first  was  inevitable :  woe  to  them,  nevertheless,  by  whom 
U  did  come !   Meanwhile,  as  we  said,  it  slept  in  Chaos;  the  Word 
of  man  and  tradesman  was  still  partially  credible  to  man.     Book- 
sellers were  therefore  a  possible,  were  even  a  necessary  class  of 
mortals,  though  a  strangely  anomalous  one ;  had  they  kept  from 
lying,  or  lied  with  any  sort  of  moderation,  the  anomaly  might 
have  lasted  still  longer.     For  the  present,  they  managed  in  Paris 
as  elsewhere:  the  Timber-headed  could  perceive  that  for  Thought 
the  world  would  give  money ;  farther,  by  mere  shopkeeper  cun* 
ning,  that  true  Thought,  as  in  the  end  sure  to  be  recognised,  and 
by  nature  infinitely  more  durable,  was  better  to  deal  in  than 
false  ^,  farther,  by  credible  tradition  of  public  consent,  that  such 
and  such  had  the  talent  of  furnishing  true  Thought  (say  rather 
truer,  as  the  more  correct  word) :  on  this  hint  the  Timber-headed 
spake  and  bargained.    Nay,  let  us  say  he  bargained,  and  worked, 
for  most  part,  with  industrious  assiduity,  with  patience,  suitable 
prudence ;  nay,  sometimes  with  touches  of  generosity  and  mag«- 
nanimity,   beautifully    irradiating   the   circumambient   mass    of 
greed  and  dulness.    For  the  rest,  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
roughed  it  out  as  they  could ;  so  that  if  Booksellers,  in  their  back 
parlour  Valhalla,  drank  wine  out  of  the  sculls  of  Authors  (as  they 
were  fabled  to  do).  Authors,  in  the  front-apartments,  from  time 
to  time,  gave  them  a  Rowland  for  their  Oliver :  a  Johnson  can 
knock  his  Osborne  on  the  head,  like  any  other  Bull  of  Bashan ; 
a  Diderot  commands  his  corpulent  Panckouke  to  "  leave  the 
room  and  go  to  the  devil :"  allez  au  diable,sortez  de  chez  moif 

Under  the  internal  or  Doctrinal  Aspect,  again,  French  Litera- 
ture, we  can  see,  knew  far  better  what  it  was  about  than  English. 
That  fable,,  indeed,  first  set  afloat  by  some  Trevoux  Journalist  of 
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that  period,  and  which  has  float^  foolishly  enough  into  every 
European  ear  since  then^  of  there  being  an  Association  specially 
organized  for  the  destruction  of  governroeDt,  religion,  society^ 
civility  (not  to  speak  of  tithes,  rents,  life  and  property),  aH  over 
the  world;  which  hell-serving  Association  met  at  the  Baron 
d'Holbach's,  there  had  its  Mue-ligbt  0ederantS|  and  pnblislied 
Transactions  legible  to  all,— -was  and  remains  nothing  bwt  a  faUe. 
Minute-bookSj  president's  hammer,  ballot-box,  punch-bowl  of  such 
Pandemonium  have  not  been  produced  to  the  world.  The  sect 
of  Philosophes  existed  at  Pans,  but  as  other  sects  do;  beM  to- 
gether by  loosest,  informal,  unrecognised  ties ;  within  which  every 
one,  no  doubt,  followed  his  own  natural  objects,  of  proselytism, 
of  glory,  of  getting  a  livelihood.  Meanwhile,  whether  in  consti- 
,  tuted  association  or  not,  French  Philosophy  resided  in  the  persons 

J  of  the  French  Philosophes ;  and,  as  a  mighty  deep-struggling  Force, 

was  at  work  there.  l>eep-strugg)ing,  irrepressible;  the  subter- 
ranean fire  which  long  heaved  unquietfy,  and  thoek  all  thii^ 
vrith  an  ominous  motion,  was  here,  we  can  say,  forming  itself  a 
decided  spiracle ; — which,  by  and  by,  as  French  Revolntion,  be- 
came that  volcano-crater,  world-famous,  worM-appalHog,  worli^ 
maddening,  as  yet  very  far  from  closed !  Fontenelle  said,  he 
wished  he  could  live  sixty  years  longer,  and  see  what  that  univer^ 
sal  infidelity,  depravity,  and  dissolution  of  all  ties  would  turn  to. 
In  three-score  years,  Fontenelle  might  have  seen  strange  things ; 
but  not  the  end  of  the  phenomenon,  perhaps,  in  three  hundred. 

Why  France  became  such  a  volcano-crater,  what  specialties 
there  were  in  the  French  national  character,  and  political,  moral, 
intellectual  condition,  by  virtue  whereof  French  Philosophy  there 
and  not  elsewhere,  then  and  not  sooner  or  later,  evolved  itself, — 
is  an  inquiry  that  has  been  often  put,  and  cheerfully  answered ; 
the  true  answer  of  which  might  lead  us  far.  Still  deeper  than 
this  Whence  were  the  question  of  fVfnthtr ; — with  which,  also,  we 
intermeddle  not  here.  Enough  for  us  to  understand  tbnl  there 
verify  a  Scene  of  Universal  History  is  being  enacted  (a  little  Kvrng 
TiME-picture  in  the  bosom  of  ETERNrrY);  and,  with  the  feeling 
due  in  that  case,  to  ask  not  so  much  Why  it  is,  as  What  it  is. 
Leaving  priorities  and  posteriorities  aside,  and  cause-and-effect 
to  adjust  itself  elsewhere,  conceive  so  many  vivid  spirits  throwo 
together  into  the  Europe,  into  the  Paris  of  that  day,  and  see  bow 
they  demean  themselves,  what  they  work  out  and  attain  there. 

^  As  the  mystical  enjoyment  of  an  object  goes  infinitely  farther 

than  the  intellectual,  and  we  can  took  at  a  picture  with  delight 
and  profit  after  all  that  we  can  be  taught  about  it  is  grown  poor 
and  wearisome ;  so  here,  and  by  far  stronger  reason,  these  light 
Letters  of  Diderot  to  the  Voland,  again  unveiifngf  artid  shmmng 
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Parisian  Life^  are  worth  more  to  us  than  many  a  heavy  tome  hf 
borionsly  straggling  to  explain  it.  True,  we  have  seen  the  pic- 
ture (that  same  Parisian  Iife*pieture)  ten  times  already  ^  but  can 
look  at  it  an  eleventh  time;  nay  this,  as  we  said,  is  not  a  eanvas- 
picture,  but  a  life-picture,  of  whose  significance  there  is  no  end 
for  ns.  Grudge  not  the  elderly  Spraster  her  existence,  then ;  lay 
not  she  has  lived  in  vain.  For  what  of  History  there  is,  iti  thin 
pretemnptial  Correspondence,  shonld  we  not  endeavour  to  forgfvef 
and  forget  aff  efse,  the  sensibiliti  itself?  The  cnrtaitr  which  barf 
fdien  for  ahhost  a  eentory  is  again  drawn  up ;  the  scetie  h  aNve 
and  busy.  Figures  grown  historical  are  here  seen  fac6  to  face, 
and  again  live  before  as. 

A  strange  theatre  that  of  French  Philosophism;  a  strange  dra* 
matic  corps!  Such  another  corps  for  brilliancy  and  levity,  for  ^ 
gifts  and  vices,  and  aH  manner  of  sparkling  inconsistencies,  fi0  the  ^ 
world  is  not  like  to  see  again.  There  is  Patriarch  Voltaire,  of 
all  Frenchmen  the  most  French ;  he  whom  the  French  had,  as  H 
were,  long  waited  for,  **  to  produce  at  once,  in  a  single  life,  all 
that  French  genins  most  prized  and  most  excelled  in;''  of  him 
and  his  womfa-ous  ways,  as  of  one  known,  we  need  say  little.  In« 
stant  enough  to  "  crush  the  Abomination"  (icraser  tlnfame\  he 
has  prosecuted  his  Jesuit-hunt  over  many  lands  and  many  centum 
ries,  in  many  ways,  with  an  alacrity  that  has  made  him  dangerous, 
and  endangered  him :  he  now  sits  at  Ferney,  withdrawn  from*  the 
active  toils  of  the  chace ;  cheers  on  his  hunting-dogs  mostly  from 
afar :  Diderot,  a  beagle  of  the  first  vehemence,  he  has  rather  to 
restrain.  That  all  extant  and  possible  Theology  be  abolished,  will 
not  content  the  fell  Denis,  as  surely  it  might  have  done;  the  Pa- 
triarch must  address  him  a  friendly  admonition  on  his  Athebm, 
and  make  him  eat  it  again, 

D'Alembert,  too,  we  may  consider  as  one  known ;  of  all  the  Phi- 
losophe  fraternity,  he  who  in  speech  and  conduct  agrees  best  with 
our  English  notions ;  an  independent,  patient,  prudent  man ;  of 
great  faculty,  especially  of  great  clearness  aud  method ;  famous  in 
Mathematfcsj  no  less  so,  to  the  wonder  of  some,  in  the  intellectual 
provinces  of  Literature.  A  foolish  wonder;  as  if  the  Thinker  couM 
think  only  on  one  thing,  and  not  on  anything  he  had  a  call  towards. 
D'Alembert's  Melanges,  as  the  impress  of  a  genuine  spirit,  in  pecu- 
liar position  and  probation,  have  still  instruction  for  ns,  both  of  head 
and  heart.  The  man  lives  retired  here,  in  questionablis  seclusion 
witb  his  Espinasse ;  incurs  the  suspicion  of  apostacy,  because  in 
the  Ene^clopedie  he  saw  no  Evangile  and  celestial  Revelation,  but 
only  a  fange  Folio  Dictionary ;  and  would  not  venture  life  and  limb 
onr  it,  without  a  ''  consideration."  Sad  was  it  to  Diderot  to  see 
has  feHcnf^oyager  make  for  port,  attd  di»-egard  signals,  whenr  fh6 
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sea-krakens  rose  round  him !  They  did  not  quarrel ;  were  al- 
ways friendly  ulien  they  met,  but  latterly  met  only  at  the  rate  of 
''  once  in  the  two  years."  D'Alembert  died  when  Diderot  was 
on  his  death-bed  :  "My  friend/'  said  the  latter  to  the  news-bringer, 
"  a  great  light  is  gone  out." 

Hovering  in  the  distance,  with  woe-struck,  minatory  air,  stern- 
beckoning,  comes  Rousseau.  Poor  Jean  Jacques  !  Alternately 
deified,  and  cast  to  the  dogs ;  a  deep-minded,  high-minded,  even 
noble,  yet  wofully  misarranged  mortal,  with  all  misformations  of 
J^Jature  intensated  to  the  verge  of  madness  by  unfavourable  For- 
tune. A  lonely  man ;  his  life  a  long  soliloquy !  The  wandering 
Tire^ias  of  the  time; — in  whom,  however,  did  lie  prophetic 
meaning,  such  as  none  of  the  others  offer.  Whereby  indeed  it 
might  partly  be  that  the  world  went  to  such  extremes  about  him ; 
that,  long  after  his  departure,  we  have  seen  one  whole  nation  wor- 
ship him,  and  a  Burke,  in  the  name  of  another,  class  him  with  the 
offscourings  of  the  earth.  His  true  character,  with  its  lofty  aspir- 
ings and  poor  performings ;  and  how  the  spirit  of  the  man  worked 
so  wildly,  like  celestial  fire  in  a  thick  dark  element  of  chaos,  and 
shot  forth  ethereal  radiance,  all- piercing  lightning,  yet  could  not 
illuminate,  was  quenched  and  did  not  conquer :  this,  with  what 
lies  in  it,  may  now  be  pretty  accurately  appreciated.  Let 
his  history  tench  all  whom  it  concerns,  to  "  harden  themselves 
against  the  ills  which  Mother  Nature  will  try  them  with;"  to  seek 
within  their  own  soul  what  the  world  must  for  ever  deny  them ; 
and  say  composedly  to  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  this  lower 
Earth  and  Air :  Go  thou  thy  way ;  I  go  mine! 

Rousseau  and  Diderot  were  early  friends :  who  has  forgotten 
how  Jean  Jacques  walked  to  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  where 
Denis  ( for  heretical  M  etaphysics,  and  irreverence  to  the  Strumpeio- 
cracy)  languishes  in  durance;  and  devised  hiTJfirst  Literary  Para- 
dox on  the  road  thither?  Their  Quarrel,  winch,  as  a  fashionable 
hero  of  the  time  complains,  occupied  all  Paris,  is  likewise  famous 
enough.  The  reader  recollects  that  heroical  epistle  of  Diderot 
to  Grimm  on  that  occasion,  and  the  sentence :  "  Oh,  my  friend, 
let  us  continue  virtuous,  for  the  state  of  those  who  have  ceased  to 
be  so  makes  me  shudder.'*  But  is  the  reader  aware  what  the 
fault  of  him  *'  who  had  ceased  to  be  so"  was  ?  A  series  of  ravel- 
ments  and  squabbling  grudges,  '*  which,"  says  Mademoiselle  with 
much  simplicity,''  the  Devil  himself  could  not  understand."  Alas, 
the  Devil  well  understood  it,  and  Tyrant  Grimm  too  did,  who  had 
the  ear  of  Diderot,  and  poured  into  it  his  own  unjust,  almost 
abominable  spleen.  Clean  paper  need  not  be  soiled  with  a  foul 
story,  where  the  main  actor  is  only  "  Tyran  le  Blanc ;''  enough  to 
know  that  the  "  continually  virtuous"  Tyrant  found  Diderot ' 
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tremely  impresHionable;"  so  poor  Jeaa  Jacques  must  go  his  wa^s 
(with  both  the  scath  and  the  scorn),  and  among  his  many  woes 
bear  this  also.  Diderot  is  not  blameable;  pitiable  rather;  for 
who  would  be  a  pipe,  which  not  Fortune  onlyi  but  any  Sycophant 
may  play  tunes  on  ? 

Of  this  same  Tyrant  Grimm,  desiring  to  speak  peaceably,  we 
shall  say  little.    The  man  himself  is  less  remarkable  than  his 
fortune.     Changed  times  indeed,  since  the  thread-bare  German 
Bursch  quitted  Ratisbon,  with  the  sound  of  cat-calls  in  his  ears, 
the  condemned  "  Tragedy,  Banise,"  in  his  pocket;  and  fled  south- 
ward, on  a  thin  travelling-tutorship  ; — since  Rousseau  met  you, 
Herr  Grimm,   "  a  young  man  described  as  seeking  a  situation, 
and  whose  appearance  indicated  the  pressing  necessity  he  was  in 
of  soon  finding  one !"     Of  a  truth,   you  have  flourished  since 
then,  Herr  Grimm:  his  introductions  of  you  to  Diderot,  to  Hoi- 
bach,  to  the  black-locked  D'£pinay,  where  not  only  you  are 
wormed  in,  but  he  is  wormed  out,  have  turned  to  somewhat;  the 
Thread-bare  has  become  well-napped,  and  got  ruffles  and  jewel- 
rings,  and  walks  abroad  in  sword  and  bag-wig,  and  lackers  his 
brass  countenance  with  rouge,  and  so  (as  Tyran  le  Blanc)  recom- 
mends himself  to  the  fair ;  and  writes  Parisian  Philosophe-gossip 
to  the  Hyperboreaii  Kings,  and  his  ''  Grimm's  Leaves,"  copied 
''  to  the  number  of  twenty,"  are  bread  of  life  to  many ;   and 
cringes  here,  and  domineers  there  ;  and  lives  at  his  ease  in  the 
Creation,  in  an  eflfective  tendresse  with  the  D'Epinay,  husband  or 
custom  of  the  country  not  objecting ! — Poor  Borne,  the  new 
German  flying  Sansculotte,  feels  his  mouth  water,  at  Paris,  over 
these  flesh-pots  of  Grimm;  reflecting  with  what  heart  he  too  could 
write  "  Leaves,"  and  be  fed  thereby.     Borne,  my  friend,  those 
days  are  done !     While  Northern  Courts  were  a  "  Lunar  Ver- 
sailles," it  was  well  to  have  an  Uriel  stationed  in  their  Sun  there; 
but  of  all  spots  in  this  Universe  (hardly  excepting  Tophet)  Paris 
now  is  the  one  we  at  court  could  best  dispense  with  news  from  : 
never  more,  in  these  centuries,  will  a  Grimm  be  missioned  thither ; 
never  a  *'  Leaf  of  Borne"  be  blown  court-wards  by  any  wind. 
As  for  the  Grimm,  we  can  see  that  he  was  a  man  made  to  rise  in 
the  world  :  a  fair,  even  handsome  outfit  of  talent,  wholly  market- 
able ;  skill  in  music,  and  the  like,  encyclopedical  readiness  in  all 
ephemera ;  saloon-wit,  a  trenchant,  unhesitating  head ;  above  all, 
a  heart  ever  in  the  right  place, — in  the  market-place,  namely,  and 
marked  "  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder."     Really  a  methodical, 
adroit,  managing  man.     By  ''  hero-worship,"  and  the  cunning 
appliance  of  alternate  sweet  and  sullen,  he  has  brought  Diderot 
16  be  bis  patient  milch-cow,  whom  he  can  milk  an  Essay  from,  a 
Volume  from,  when  he  lists.     Victorious  Grimm!     He  even 
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escaped  those  same  "  horrors  of  the  French  ReT^crtion''  (with 
loss  of  bis  ruffles) ;  and  was  seen  at  the  Court  of  Gotha,  sleek 
and  well  to  live,  within  the  memofj  of  man. 
The  world  has  heard  of  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Saint-Lambert ; 
'  considerable  in  Literature,  in  Love  and  War.  He  is  here  ^ain, 
singing  the  frostiest  Pastorals;  happily,  however,  ofilj  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  jingle  of  his  wires  soon  dies  arway.  Of  anodier 
Chevaher,  worthy  Jatrcourt,  be  the  name  mentioned,  and  little 
more :  he  digs  unweariedly,  mole-wise,  in  the  Encyclopedic  field, 
catching  what  he  can,  and  shuns  the  light.  Then  there  is  Helve^ 
tins,  the  well-fed  Farmer-general,  enlivening  his  sybaritic  life  with 
metaphysic  paradoxes.  His  revelations,  De  f  Homme  and  De 
f  Esprit  breathe  the  freest  Pfavlosophe-spirit,  with  Philanthropy 
and  Sensibility  enongh  ;  the  greater  is  our  astonialment  to  find 
hrm  here  so  ardent  a  Preserver  of  the  Game : 

''  This  Madame  de  Noc^,*'  writes  Diderot,  treating  of  the  Bourbonne 
Hot-springs,  *'  IS  a  neighbour  of  Helvetias.  She  told  us,  the  Philosopher 
was  the  unhappiest  man  in  the  world  on  his  estates.  He  Is  surrounded 
there  by  neighbours  and  peasants  who  detest  him.  They  break  Che  win- 
dows of  has  mansion,  plunder  his  grounds  by  night,  cut  his  trees,  throw 
down  his  wallsy  tear  up  his  spiked  paling.  He  dare  not  go  to  shoot  ft  hare, 
without  a  train  of  people  to  guard  bim.  You  will  ask  me,  bow  it  h«s 
come  to  pass  ?  By  a  boundless  zeal  for  his  game.  M.  Fagon,  his  pre* 
decessori  used  to  guard  the  grounds  with  two  keepers  and  two  guns, 
Helvetius  has  twenty-four,  and  cannot  do  it.  These  men  have  a  small 
premium  for  every  poacher  they  can  catch  3  and  there  is  no  sort  of 
mischief  they  will  not  cause  to  get  more  and  more  of  these.  Besides, 
they  are  themselves  so  many  hired  poachers.  Again,  the  border  of  his 
woods  was  inhabited  by  a  set  of  poor  people,  who  had  got  huts  there ;  he 
has  caused  all  the  huts  to  be  swept  away.  It  is  these,  and  such  acts  of 
repeated  tyranny,  that  have  raised  him  enemies  of  all  kinds ;  and  the 
aK>re  insolent,  says  Madame  de  Noc6,  as  they  have  discovered  that  the 
worthy  Phifosopber  is  a  coward.  I  would  not  have  his  fine  estate  of 
Vor6  as  a-  present,  had  I  to  live  there  in  these  perpetual  alarms*  What 
profits  he  draws  from  that  mode  of  management  I  know  not :  but  he  is 
alone  there  ;  he  is  hated, — he  is  in  fear.  Ah  !  how  much  wiser  was 
onr  lady  Geoffrin,  when  speaking  of  a  lawsuit  that  tormented  her,  she 
said  to  me,  '  Get  done  with  my  lawsuit ;  they  want  money  ?  I  have  iL 
Give  them  money.  What  better  use  can  I  make  of  my  money  than  to 
buy  peace  with  it?'  In  Helvetios's  place,  I  would  have  said,  'They 
kill  me  a  few  hares  and  rabbits,  let  them  be  doing.  These  poor  crea^ 
tares  have  no  shelter  but  my  forest,  let  them  stay  there.'  I  should  have 
reasoned  Hke  M.  Fagon,  and  been  adored  like  htm," 

Alas !  are  not  Hehetius's  preserves,  at  this  hour,  all  broken  up, 
and  lying  desecrated  ?  Neither  can  the  others,  hi  what  latitude 
and  longitude  soever,  remain  eternally  impregnable.  Bnt  if  a 
Rome  was  once  tfaved  by  geese^  need  we  wonder  that  an  Englanli 
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is  lost  by  partridges?  We  are  smis  of  'Ewe,  who  bartered  Para- 
dise for  an  apple. 

But  to  return  to  Paris  and  its  Pbiiosophe  Chtirch-mflitant.  Here 
is  a  Marmonteh  an  active  subaltern  thereof,  who  fights  in  a  small 
way,  tbronghthe  Mer^re;  and,  in  rose-pink  romance-pictures, 
ftrites  to  celebrate  the  "  moral  sublime*''  An  Abb£  Morellet, 
busy  with  tbe  Com  Laws,  Walks  in  at  intervals,  stooping,  shrunk 
togetber,  *'  as  if  to  get  nearer  himself"  (ptntr  (ire  plus  ffh  de 
tui^me\  Tbe  rogue  Galiani  alternates  between  Naples  and 
Paris  ;  Galiani,  by  good  luck,  has  "  for  ever  settled  tbe  question 
of  the  Com  Laws ;'  an  idle  fellow  otherwise ;  a  spiritaal  La2«H 
rone;  full  of  froHcs,  wanton  quips,  anti-jesnit  ge9ia,  and  wild 
Italian  humour ;  the  sight  of  bis  swart,  sharp  face  is  the  signal  for 
Laughter, — in  winch,  indeed,  the  Man  hinrself  has  unhappily  eva- 
porated, leaving  no  result  behind  him. 

Of  the  Baron  d'Holbach  thus  much  may  be  said,  that  both  at 
Paris  and  at  Grandval  he  gives  good  dinners.  His  two  or  three 
score  voluases  of  Atheistic  Philosopbismi  which  be  published  (at 
his  own  expense),  may  now  be  forgotten,  and  even  forgiven.  A 
purse  open  and  deep,  a  heart  kindly-disposed,  quiet,  sociable,  or 
even  friendly ;  these,  with  excellent  wines,  gain  him  him  a  literary 
elevation,  which  no  thinking  facnlty  he  had  could  have  pretended 
to.  An  easy,  laconic  gentleman ;  of  grave  politeness  ^  apt  to 
lose  temper  at  play ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  good-humoured,  eupeptic 
and  eupractic  :  there  may  he  live  and  let  live. 

Nor  is  heaven's  last  gift  to  man  wanting  here  ;  the  natural 
sovereignty  of  women.  Your  Cbfttelets,  Epinays,  Espinasses, 
Geoffrins,  Deffands,  will  play  their  part  too;  there  shall,  in  all 
senses,  be  not  only  Philosophers,  but  Pbilosophesses.  Strange 
enough  is  the  figure  these  women  make :  good  soulsi  if  wa»  a 
strange  world  for  them.  What  with  metaphysics  and  flrrtation, 
system  of  nature,  fashion  of  chess-caps,  vanity,  cariosity,  jealousy, 
atheism,  rheumatism,  traiih,  bouts-rimis,  noble-sentiments  and 
rouge-pots,— the  vehement  female  intellect  sees  itself  sailing  on  a 
chaos,  where  a  wiser  might  have  wavered,  if  not  foundered.  For 
the  rest,  (as  an  accurate  observer  has  remarked,)  they  become  a 
sort  of  Lady-Presidents  in  that  society;  attain  great  infiuence;  and, 
imparting  as  well  as  receiving,  communicate  to  alt  that  is  done  or 
said  somewhat  of  their  own  peculiar  tone. 

In  a  world  so  wide  and  muMfarious,  this  little  band  of  PhHcy- 
sophes,  acting  and  speaking  as  they  did,  had  a  most  various  re* 
ception  to  expect ;  votes  divided  to  the  uttermost.  The  mass  of 
mankind,  busy  enough  with  their  own  work,  of  course  heeded 
them  only  irhen  forced  to  do  rt ;  these,  meanwhile^  forn»  the  great 
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neutral  element,  in  which  the  battle  has  to  fight  itself;  the  two 
hosts,  according  to  their  several  success,  to  recruit  themselves. 
Of  the  Higher  Classes,  it  appears,  the  small  proportion  not  wholly 
occupied  in  eating  and  dressing,  and  therefore  open  to  such  a 
question,  are  in  their  favour, — ^strange  as  to  us  it  may  seem ;  the 
spectacle  of  a  Church  pulled  down  is,  in  stagnant  times,  amusing ; 
nor  do  the  generality,  on  either  side,  yet  see  whither  ulteriorly  it  is 
tending.    The  Reading  World,  which  was  then  more  than  now  the 
intelligent,  inquiring  world,  reads  eagerly  (as  it  will  ever  do)  what- 
soever skilful,  sprightly,  reasonable-looking  word  is  written  for  it; 
enjoying,  appropriating  the  same ;  perhaps  without  fixed  judg- 
ment, or  deep  care  of  any  kind.     Careful  enough,  fixed  enough, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Jesuit  Brotherhood ;  in  these  days  sick 
unto  death ;  but  only  the  bitterer  and  angrier  for  that.     Danger- 
ous are  the  death-convulsions  of  an  expiring  Sorbonne,  ever  and 
anon  filling  Paris  with  agitation  ;  it  behoves  your  Philosophe  to 
walk  warily,  and,  in  many  a  critical  circumstance,  to  weep  with  the 
one  cheek,  and  smile  with  the  other.  Nor  is  Literature  itself  wholly 
Philosophe:  apart  from  the  Jesuit  regulars,  in  their  Trevoux 
journals.  Sermons,  Episcopal  Charges,  and  other  camps  or  case- 
mates, a  considerable  Guerrilla,  or  Reviewer  force  (consisting,  as 
usual,  of  smugglers,  unemployed  destitute  persons,  deserters  who 
have  been  refused  promotion,  and  other  the  like  broken  charac- 
ters) has  organized  itself,  and  maintains  a  harassing  bush-warfare : 
of  these  the  chieftain  is  Friron,  once  in  tolerable  repute  with  the 
world,  had  he  not,  carrying  too  high  a  head,  struck  his  foot  on 
stones,  and  stumbled.     By  the  continual  depreciating  of  Ulent 
grown  at  length  undeniable,  he  has  sunk  low  enough  :  Voltaire, 
in  the  Ecossaise,  can  bring  him  on  the  stage,  and  have  him  killed 
by  laughter,  under  the  name,  sufficiently  recognisable,  of  Waspt 
(in  French,  Frilon).     Another  Empecenador,  still  more  hateful, 
is  Palissot,  who  has  written  and  got  acted  a  Comedy  of  Les  Philo- 
sophes,  at  which  the  Parisians,  spite  of  its  dulness,  have  also 
laughed.     To  lauah  at  us,  the  so  meritorious  us !     Heard  man- 
kind ever  the  like :     For  poor  Palissot,  had  he  fallen  into  Pbilo* 
sophe  hands,  serious  bodily  tar-and- feathering  might  have  been 
apprehended :  as  it  was,  they  do  what  the  pen,  with  its  gall  and 
copperas,  can ;  invoke  Heaven  and  Earth  to  witness  the  treat* 
iaient  of  divine  Philosophy ; — with  which  view,  in  particular,  friend 
Diderot  seems  to  have  composed  his  Rameau's  rfephew,  wherein 
Palissot  and  others  of  his  kidney  are  (figuratively  speaking)  mauled 
and  mangled,  and  left  not  in  dog's  likeness.     So  divided  was  the 
world.  Literary,  Courtly,  Miscellaneous,  on  this  matter:  it  was  a 
confused  anomalous  time. 
Among  its  more  notable  anomalies  may  be  reckoned  the  rela* 
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tions  of  French  Pbilosophism  to  foreign  Crowned  Heads.  In 
Prussia  there  is  a  Philosophe  King;  in  Russia  a  Philosophe 
Empress :  the  whole  North  swarms  with  kinglets  and  queenlets 
of  the  like  temper.  Nay,  as  we  have  seen,  they  entertain  their 
special  ambassador  in  Philosophedom,  their  Hon's-provider  to 
furnish  spiritual  Philosophe-provender ;  and  pay  him  well.  The 
great  Frederick,  the  great  Catherine  are  as  nursing-father  and 
nursing-mother  to  this  new  Church  of  Antichrist ;  in  all  straits, 
ready  with  money,  honourable  royal  asylum,  help  of  every  sort, 
•—which,  however,  except  in  the  money-shape,  the  wiser  of  our 
Philosophes  are  shy  of  receiving.  Voltaire  had  tried  it  in  the 
asylum-shape,  and  found  it  unsuitable ;  D'Alembert  and  Diderot 
decline  repeating  the  experiment.  What  miracles  are  wrought  by 
the  arch-magician  T4me !  *  Could  these  Fredericks,  Catherines, 
Josephs,  have  looked  forward  some  three-score  years ;  and  beheld 
the  Holy  Alliance  in  conference  at  Laybach !  But  so  goes  the 
world :  kings  are  not  seraphic  doctors,  with  gift  of  prescience, 
but  only  men,  with  common  eyesight,  participating  in  the  influ- 
ences of  their  generation ;  kings  too,  like  all  mortals,  have  a 
certain  love  of  knowledge ;  still  more  infallibly,  a  certain  desire 
of  applause ;  a  certain  delight  in  mortifying  one  another.  Thus 
what  is  persecuted  here  finds  refuge  there ;  and  ever,  one  way  or 
other,  the  New  works  itself  out  full-formed  from  under  the  Old ; 
nay  the  Old,  as  in  this  instance,  sits  sedulously  hatching  a  cocka- 
trice that  will  one  day  devour  it. 

No  less  anomalous,  confused  and  contradictory  is  the  relation 
of  the  Philosophes  to  their  own  Government.  How,  indeed,  could 
it  be  otherwise,  their  relation  to  Society  being  still  so  undecided ; 
and  the  Government,  which  might  have  endeavoured  to  adjust  and 
preside  over  this,  being  itself  in  a  state  of  anomaly,  death-lethargy, 
and  doting  decrepitude  ?  The  true  conduct  and  position  for  a 
French  Sovereign  towards  French  Literature,  in  that  century, 
might  have  been,  though  perhaps  of  all  things  the  most  im- 
portant, one  of  the  most  difficult  to  discover  and  accomplish. 
What  chance  was  there  that  a  thick-blooded  Louis  Quinze,  from 
his  Pare  aux  Cerfs,  should  discover  it,  should  have  the  faintest  ink- 
ling of  it?  His  "  peaceable  soul"  was  quite  otherwise  employed : 
Minister  after  Minister  must  consult  his  own  several  insight,  his 
own  whim,  above  all  his  own  ease ;  and  so  the  whole  business, 
now  when  we  look  on  it,  comes  out  one  of  the  most  botched,  pie- 
bald, inconsistent,  lamentable  and  even  ludicrous  objects  in  the 
history  of  State-craft.  Alas,  necessity  has  no  law :  the  statesman, 
without  light,  perhaps  even  without  eyes,  whom  Destiny  neverthe- 
less constrains  to  govern  (what  is  still  called  governing)  his  nation, 
in  a  time  of  World-Downfal,  what  shall  he  do,  but  if  so  may  be. 
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collect  the  taset,  pi«f  eat  (in  tonie  degiwe)  orarder  and  arsos ;  and 
for  the  rest,  wriggle  hither  and  thither,  return  upon  his  steps, 
clout  up  old  rents  and  open  new, — and,  on  the  whole,  eat  hb 
victuals,  and  let  the  devil  take  it  ?  Of  the  pass'  to  which  Stateft- 
manship  had  come  in  respect  of  Philosophisni,  let  this  one  fiict 
be  evidence  instead  of  a  thousand.  M.  de  Malesherbes  writes 
to  warn  Diderot  that  next  day  he  will  give  orders  to  have  all  his 
papers  seized. — Impossible!  answers  Diderot:  jus/e  cieli  how 
shall  I  sort  them,  whene  shall  I  bide  them,  within  four-and-twenty 
hours  ? — Send  tkem  to  me,  answers  M.  de  Malesherbes !  Thither 
accordingly  they  go,  under  lock  and  seal ;  and  the  hungry  catcb* 
poles  6nd  nothing  but  empty  drawers. 

The  Encyclopedie  was  set  forth  first  ''  with  approbation**  and 
PrivUege  da  Roi;  next,  it  was  stopped  by  Authority;  next,  the 
public  murmuring,  suffered  to  proceed;  then  again,  positively 
for  the  last  time,  stopped, — and,  no  whit  the  less,  printed,  and 
written,  and  circulated,  under  thin  disguises,  some  hundred  and 
fifty  printers  working  at  it  with  open  doors,  all  Paiis  knowing  of 
it,  only  Authority  wiuking  hard.  Choiseul,  in  his  resolute  way, 
had  now  shut  the  eyes  of  Authority,  and  kept  them  shut.  Finally, 
to  crown  the  whole  matter,  a  copy  of  the  prohibited  Book  lies  in 
the  King's  private  library ;  and  owes  favour,  and  a  withdrawal 
pf  the  prohibition,  to  the  foolishest  accident : 

**  One  of  Louis  Fifteenth's  domestics  told  me,'\  says  Voltaire,  ^*  that 
once,  the  king  his  master  supping,  in  private  circle  (en  petite  compagme), 
at  Trianon,  the  conversation  turned  first  on  the  chace,  and  from  this  on 
gunpowder.  Some  one  said  that  the  bestpowder  was  made  of  sulphur, 
saltpetre  and  charcoal,  in  equal  parts.  Tne  Due  de  la  Valli^re,  with 
better  knowled^,  muiatained  that  for  good  powder  there  must  be  bat 
one  part  of  sulphur,  one  of  charcoal,  with  five  of  saltpetre,  well  filtered, 
well  evaporaled,  well  crystallised. 

'^ '  It  is  pleasant,'  said  the  Due  de  Nivemois,  '  that  we  who  daily 
amuse  ourselves  with  killing  partridges  in  the  Park  of  Versailles,  ^od 
sometimes  with  killing  men,  or  getting  ourselves  killed,  on  the  frontiers, 
should  not  know  what  that  same  work  of  killing  is  done  with,' 

'*  *  Alas  !  we  are  in  the  like  case  with  all  things  in  this  world,*  an- 
swered Madame  de  Pompadour;  '  I  know  not  what  the  rouge  I  put 
upon  my  cheeks  is  made  of ;  you  would  bring  me  to  a  nonplus  if  yon 
asked  how  the  silk  hose  I  wear  are  manufactured.'  '  'Tis  a  pity,*  said 
the  Doc  de  la  Valli^re,  '  that  his  majestv  confiscated  our  Ihctumnairtt 
Eneyeiaptdigues,  which  cost  us  our  hundred  pistoles  j  we  should  soon 
find  the  decision  of  all  our  questions  there.*  The  King  justified  the  act 
of  confiscation  ;  he  had  been  informed  that  these  twenty*one  folio  vo- 
lumes, to  be  found  lying  on  all  ladies*  toilettes,  were  the  most  pemickMR 
things  in  the  world  for  the  kingdom  of  France ;  he  had  resolved  to  look 
for  himself  if  this  were  true^  before  suffering  the  book  to  circulate.    To- 
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copy ;  they  enter,  struggling  under  seven  vobunes  eftcb.  The  »rtide 
powder  is  turned  up ;  the  Due  de  la  Valli^re  is  found  to  be  right :  and 
soon  Madame  de  Pompadour  learns  the  difference  between  the  old  rouge 
^Espagne  with  which  the  ladies  of  Madrid  coloured  their  cheeks,  and 
the  rouge  des  dames  of  Paris.  She  finds  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  la- 
dies painted  with  a  purple  extracted  from  the  mtirex,  and  that  conse- 
quently our  scarlet  is  the  purple  of  the  ancients ;  that  there  is  more 
purple  in  the  rouge  ^Espagne,  and  more  cochineal  in  that  of  France, 
ofae  learns  bow  stockings  ane  woven ;  the  stocking-6iaie  described  tfaem 
fills  ber  with  aA»«xemeiit.  '  Aby  what  a  giprions  book  V  cried  sbcu 
'  Sire,  did  yoi»  confiscate  tbis  magazine  of  M  useful  things,  tbat  yon 
might  have  it  wholly  to  yourself,  then,  and  be  the  one  lesumed  man  in 
your  kingdom  V  Bach  tbnew  himself  on  the  volumes,  like  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes  on  the  jewels  of  Ulysses;  each  found  forthwith  whatever 
be  was  seeking.  Some  who  had  lawsuits  were  surprised  to  see  the  de* 
dsioQ  of  them  there.  The  King  reads  there  all  the  rights  of  his  crown. 
'  Well,  in  truth'  (ntm  vraiment),  said  be,  *  I  know  not  why  they  said 
so  much  HI  of  tbe  book.'  '  Ab,  Sire,'  said  the  Due  de  Nivemois,  *  does 
■ot  your  majesty  see/  &e.  &c." 

Inaach  a  confused  worlds  under  audi  uobeard  of  circmnataqcei, 
must  friend  Diderot  ply  bis  editorial  labours.  No  sinecure  is  it ! 
Penetrating  io^  all  aubjects  and  sciences ;  waiting  and  runiHiag- 
ing  in  all  librariea,  Uboratoriea;  nay,  for  many  years,  fearlessly 
diving  into  all  manner  of  wor]^sbops,  unscrewing  stocking  lopoia, 
and  ^ven  working  thereon  (that  the  department  of  Arig  and 
Jr^dfs  Q^igbt  be  perfect);  then  seeking  out  contributors,  and 
flattering  tbem,  quickeyiing  their  laziness,  getting  payment  for 
them;  ijuarrelling  with  Bookseller  and  Printer;  bearing  all  mis*- 
calculations,  misfortunes,  misdoings  of  so  many  fallible  men  (for 
there  all  at  last  lands)  op  bis  single  back :  surely  this  was 
enough,  without  having  farther  to  do  battle  with  the  beagles  of 
Ofl$ce,  perilously  withstand  them,  expensively  sop  them,  toil- 
somely elude  tb^m !  Nevertheless,  be  perseveres,  and  will  not 
but  pf^rsevere; — less,  perhaps,  with  the  deliberate  courage  of  a 
Man,  who  has  compared  result  and  outlay,  than  with  the  passion- 
ate obstinacy  of  a  Woman  who,  having  made  up  her  mind,  will 
shrink  at  no  ladder  of  ropes,  but  J^ide  with  her  lover,  though  all 
the  ifour  Elements  gainsay  it»  At  every  new  concufsion  from 
the  Powers,  he  roars ;  say  rather,  shrieks,  for  there  is  a  female 
abrilluess  in  it;  proclaiming,  Murder!  Robbery!  Rape!  invoking 
m^en  and  angels;  meanwhile  proceeds  ui^weariedly  with  the  print- 
ing. It  is  a  hostile  building  up  (not  of  the  Holy  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  but  of  the  Unholy  one,  at  Paris) :  thus  must  Diderot, 
like  Ezra,  come  to  strange  extremities;  and  every  workman  works 
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with  his  trowel  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  his  weapon  of  war;  that 
8o^  in  spite  of  all  Tiglaths,  the  work  go  on,  and  the  topstone  of  it 
be  brought  out  with  shouting. 

Shouting !  Ah !  what  faint  broken  quaver  is  that  in  the  shout ; 
as  of  a  man  that  shouted  with  the  throat  only,  and  inwardly 
was  bowed  down  with  dispiritment !  It  is  Diderot's  faint  broken 
quaver;  he  is  sick  and  heavy  of  soul.  Scandalous  enough: 
the  Goth,  Lebreton,  loving,  as  he  says,  his  head  better  even 
than  his  profit,  has  for  years  gone  privily  at  dead  of  night,  to  the 
finished  Encyclopedic  proof-sheets,  and  there,  with  nefarious  pen, 
scratched  out  whatever  to  him  seemed  dangerous;  filling  up  the 
gap  as  he  could,  or  merely  letting  it  fill  itself  up !  Heaven  and 
Earth !  Not  only  are  the  finer  Philosophe  sallies  mostly  cut  out, 
—but  hereby  has  the  work  become  a  sunken,  hitching,  ungainly 
mass,  little  better  than  a  monstrosity.  Goth!  Hun!  sacrilegious 
Attila  of  the  book-trade!  Oh,  surely  for  this  treason  the  hottest 
of  Dante's  Purgatory  were  too  temperate.  Infamous  art  thou, 
Lebreton,  to  all  ages, — that  read  the  Encyclopedie;  nud  Philo- 
sophes  not  yet  in  swaddling-clothes  shall  gnash  their  teeth  over 
thee,  and  spit  upon  thy  memory. — Lebreton  pockets  both  the 
abuse  and  the  cash,  and  sleeps  sound  in  a  whole  skin.  The 
able  Editor  could  never  be  said  to  get  the  better  of  it. 

Now,  however,  it  is  time  that,  quitting  generalities,  we  go  in 
this  fine  autumn  weather,  to  Holbach's  at  Grandval,  where  the 
hardM'orked,  but  unwearied  Encyclopedist,  with  plenty  of  ink 
and  writing  paper,  is  sure  to  be.  Ever  in  the  Holbach  house- 
hold, his  arrival  is  a  holiday;  if  a  quarrel  spring  up,  it  is  only  be- 
cause he  will  not  come,  or  too  soon  goes  away.  A  man  of  social 
talent,  with  such  a  tongue  as  Diderot's,  in  a  mansion  where  the 
only  waut  to  be  guarded  against  was  that  of  wit,  could  not  be 
other  than  welcome.  He  composes  Articles  there,  and  walks, 
and  dines,  and  plays  cards,  and  talks;  languishingly  waits  letters 
from  his  Voland,  copiously  writes  to  her.  It  is  in  these  copious 
love-despatches  that  the  whole  matter  is  so  graphically  painted: 
we  have  an  Asmodeus'  view  of  the  interior  life  there,  and  live  it 
over  again  with  him.  The  Baroness  in  red  silk,  tempered  with 
snow-white  gauze«  is  beauty  and  grace  itself;  her  old  Mother  is  a 
perfect  romp  of  fifteen,  or  younger;  the  house  is  lively  with  cono- 
pany :  the  Baron,  as  we  said,  speaks  little,  but  to  the  purpose ;  is 
seen  sometimes  with  his  pipe,  in  dressing  gown  and  red  slippers ; 
otherwise  the  best  of  landlords.  Remarkable  figures  drop  io: 
generals  disabled  at  Quebec;  fashionable  gentlemen  rusticating 
in  the  neighbourhood;  Abb6s,such  as  Galiani,  Raynal,  Morellet; 
perhaps  Urimm  and  his  Epinay;  other  Philosophes  and  Philo- 
•ophesses.    Guests  too  of  less  dignity,  acting  rather  as  butts 
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than  as  bowmen;  for  it  is  the  part  of  every  one  either  to  have  wit, 
or  to  be  the  cause  of  having  it. 

^mong  these  latter,  omitting  many,  there  is  one  whom,  for 
country's  sake^  we  must  particularize;  an  ancient  pe^onage,  J 
named  Hoop  (Hope)^  whom  they  call  P^reHoop;  by  birth  a 
Scotchman.  Hoop  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fixture  at  Grandval,  not 
bowman,  therefore  butt ;  and  is  shot  at  for  his  lodging.  A  most 
shrivelled,  wind-dried,  dyspeptic,  chill-shivering  individual;  Pro- 
fessor of  Life -weariness ;  sits  dozing  there, — dozes  there,  how- 
eve^,  with  one  eje  open.  He  submits  to  be  called  Mummy, 
without  a  shrug;  cowers  over  the  fire,  at  the  warmest  corner. 
Yet  is  there  a  certain  sardonic  subacidity  in  P^re  Hoop;  when 
he  slowly  unlocks  his  leathern  jaw,  we  hear  him  with  a  sort  of 
pleasure.  Hoop  has  been  in  various  countries  and  situations;  in 
that  croaking  metallic  voice  of  his,  can  tell  a  distinct  story. 
Diderot  apprehended  he  would  one  day  bang  himself:  if  so, 
what  Museum  now  holds  his  remains?  The  Parent  Hoops,  it 
would  seem,  still  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh;  he,  the  second 
son,  as  Bourdeaux  Merchant,  having  helped  them  thither,  out  of 
some  proud  Manor-house  no  I6nger  weather-tight.  Can  any  an- 
cient person  of  that  city  give  us  trace  of  such  a  man?  It  must 
be  inquired  into.  One  only  of  Father  Hoop's  reminiscences  we 
shall  report,  as  the  highest  instance  on  record  of  a  national  virtue: 
At  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  a  kinsman  of  Hoop,  a  gentleman 
with  gold  rings  on  his  fingers,  stands  fighting  and  fencing  for  life 
with  a  rough  Highlander;  the  Highlander,  by  some  clever  stroke, 
whisks  the  jewelled  hand  clear  ofi^,  and  then — picks  it  up  from 
the  ground,  sticks  it  in  his  sporran  for  future  leisure,  and  fights 
on !     The  force  of  Vertue*  could  no  further  go. 

It  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  to  learn,  that 
in  the  last  days  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  1770,  Denis 
Diderot  over-ate  himself  (as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing),  at 
Grandval ;  and  had  an  obstinate  ''  indigestion  of  bread."  He 
writes  to  Grimm  that  it  is  the  worst  of  all  indigestions :  to  his 
fair  Voland  that  it  lay  more  than  fifteen  hours  on  his  stomach, 
with  a  weight  like  to  crush  the  life  out  of  him ;  would  neither 
remonter  nor  descendre:  nor  indeed  stir  a  hairsbreadth  for  warm 
water,  de  qnelque  c6ti  queje  la  (the  warm  water)  prisse. 

Clysterium  donare, 
Ensuita  purgare  ! 

Such  things,  we  grieve  to  say,  are  of  frequent  occurrence :  the 
Holbachian  table  is  all  too  plenteous;  there  are  cooks  too,  we 

*  Ytrtm  (properly  manlioest,  the  chief  doty  of  man)  meant,  in  old  Rome,  pcvier  of 
Jightmg;  means,  in  modern  Rome,  CannaisseunJup ;  in  Scotland,  Thrifi.^ED, 
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know,  who  boast  of  tbetr  diabolic  Ability  to  cause  die  patient,  by 
successive  intensations  of  their  art,  to  eat  with  new  and  ever  new 
appetite,  till  he  explode  on  the  spot.  Diderot  writes  to  his  fair 
one^  that  his  clothes  will  hardly  button,  that  he  is  thus  ''  stuffed," 
and  thus ;  and  so  indigestion  succeeds  indigestion.  Such  Nar^ 
ratives  fill  the  heart  of  sensibility  with  amazement ;  nor  to  the 
woes  that  chequer  this  imperfect,  caco-gastric  state  of  existence, 
is  the  tear  wanting. 

The  society  at  Grandval  cannot  be  accounted  very  dull: 
nevertheless  let  no  man  regretfully  compare  it  with  any  neigh- 
bourhood he  may  have  drawn  by  lot,  in  the  present  day;  or  even 
with  any  no-neighbourhood,  if  that  be  his  affliction.  The  gaiety 
at  Grandval  was  of  the  kind  that  could  not  last.  Were  it  not 
that  some  Belief  is  left  in  Mankind,  how  could  the  sport  of  emit* 
ting  Unbelief  continue  i  On  which  ground,  indeed.  Swift,  in  his 
masterly  argument ''  Against  abolishing  the  Christian  Religion," 
urges,  not  without  pathos,  that  innumerable  men  of  wit,  en- 
joying a  comfortable  status  by  virtue  of  jokes  on  the  Catechism, 
would  hereby  be  left  without  pabulum,  the  staff  of  life  cut  away 
from  their  hand.  The  Holbachs  were  blind  to  this  considera- 
tion ;  and  joked  away,  as  if  it  would  last  for  ever.  So  too  with 
regard  to  Obscene  Talk :  where  were  the  merit  of  a  riotous  Mother* 
in-law,  saying  and  doing,  in  public,  these  never-imagined  scan* 
dais,  had  not  a  cunningly-devised  fable  of  Modesty  been  set  afloat; 
were  there  not  some  remnants  of  Modesty  still  extant  among  the 
ynphilosophic  classes  ?  The  Samoeids  (according  to  Travellers) 
have  few  double  meanings ;  among  stall  cattle  the  \ntty  effect  of  sach 
is  lost  altogether.  Be  advised,  then,  foolish  old  woman !  '  Bum 
not  thy  bed*;  the  light  of  it  will  soon  zo  out,  and  then .' — Apart  from 
the  common  household  topics,  which  the  *  daily  household  epochs' 
bring  with  them  everywhere,  two  main  elements,  we  regret  to 
say^  come  to  light  in  the  conversation  at  Grandval;  these,  with  a 
spicing  of  Noble-sentiment,  are,  unfortunately,  Blasphemy  and 
Bawdry.  Whereby  at  this  distance,  the  whole  matter  grows  to  look 
poor,  and  effete ;  and  we  can  honestly  rejoice  that  it  all  Has  been, 
and  need  not  be  again. 

But  now,  hastening  back  to  Paris,  friend  Diderot  finds  proof- 
sheets  enough  on  his  desk,  and  notes,  and  invitations,  and  appli- 
cations from  distressed  men  of  letters ;  nevertheless  runs  over, 
in  the  first  place,  to  seek  news  from  the  Voland;  will  then  see 
what  is  to  be  done.  He  writes  moeb ;  talks  and  visits  orach : 
besides  the  Savans,  Artists,  spiritual  Notabilities,  domestic  or 
migratory,  of  the  period,  he  has  a  liberal  allowance  of  unnotable 
Associates ;  especially  a  whole  bevy  of  young  or  oMisb,  mostly 
rather  spiteful  Women ;  in  whose  -gossip  he  is  perfect.  We  bear 
the  rustling  of  their  silks,  the  clack  of  their  pretty  tongues,  tittle- 
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tittle  '  like  tbeir  pattens  wken  tbej  walk  ;^  and  the  sonnd  of  it» 
fresh  ae  jeeterdaj,  through  tbi»  long  vieta  of  Time^  has  become 
signiBcant,  almost  prophetic.  Life  coald  not  bang  heavy  on 
I>iderot'»  hands :  be  is  a  vivid,  open,  aH-^nbraciog  creature ;  couM 
have  found  occupation  anywhere;  has  occupation  here  forced  on 
bim,  enotq;b  and  to  spare*  ''  He  had  much  to  do,  and  did  muck 
of  his  own/'  says  Mademoiselle ;  "  yet  three«foortbs  of  bis  life 
were  employed  in  helping  whosoever  had  need  of  his  purse,  of 
his  talents,  of  his  nianagement :  his  study,  for  the  five  and  twenty  years 
I  knew  it,  was  like  a  welWrequented  shop,  where,  as  one  customer 
went,  another  came.''  He  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  refuse 
any  one.  He  has  reconciled  Brothers,  sought  out  Tutorages, 
settled  Lawsuits;  solicited  Pensions;  advised,  and  refreaked 
hnagry  Authors,  instructed  ignorant  ones :  he  has  written  advei^ 
ftsemcvts  for  incipient  b^pl^  Grocers ;  be  once  wrote  the  dedi- 
cation (to  a  pious  Due  d'Orleans)  of  a  lampoon  against  biraself, 
*^and  so  raised  some  five  and  twenty  gold  louis,  for  the  famishing 
lampooner.  For  all  these  things,  let  not  the  l^t  Diderot  want  his 
reward  with  us !  Other  rewaM,  except  from  himself,  he  got  none ; 
but  often  the  reverse;  as  in  bis  little  Dransa,  La  Fiice  et  k 
Prologtie,  may  be  seen  hnmorouriy  and  good«faumoredly  $ti. 
forth  under  his  own  hand.  Indeed,  his  clients,  by  a  vast  ni»* 
jority,  were  of  the  scoundrel  species;  in  any  case,  Denis  knew 
well,  chat  to  expect  gratitude,  is  to  deserve  ingratitude.-^''  Riviere 
well  contented"  (hear  Mademoiselle)  **  now  thanks  my  father^ 
both  lor  bis  services  and  his  advices;  sits  chatting  another  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  takes  leave ;  my  father  shows  him  down. 
Ab  they  are  on  the  stairs,  Riviere  stops,  turns  roond,  and  asks : 
*  M.  Diderot,  are  you  acquainted  with  Natural  History  t' — *  Why 
a  little,  I  know  an  aloe  from  a  sago ;  a  pigeon  from  a  colibri/ 
— '  Do  you  know  the  history  of  the  FomiicaleoV'^*  No*—*  It  is 
a  little  insect  of  great  industry :  it  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground  like 
a  reversed  funnel ;  covers  the  top  with  fine  light  sand ;  entices 
foolish  insects  to  it ;  takes  them,  sucks  them,  then  says  to  them : 
M«  Diderot,  I  h^ve  the  honour  to  wish  you  good  day.'  My 
father  stood  laughing  like  to  split  at  this  adventure.*' 

Thns,  amid  labour  and  recreation;  questionable  Literature, 
onqoestionable  Loves;  eating  and  digesting  (better  or  worse) ;  in 
gladness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  in  laughter  ending  in  sighs,  does 
Diderot  pass  his  days.  He  has  been  hard  toiled,  but  then  well 
fltftteted,  and  is  nothing  of  a  bypo<^oiidriac.  What  little  ser- 
vice renown  can  do  him,  may  now  be  considered  as  done: 
be  is  in  the  centre  of  the  literature,  science,  art,  of  bis  nation; 
wot-  numbered  among  the  Academical  Forty,  yet  in  his  heterodox 
heart,  entitled  to  be  almost  proud  of  the  exclusion ;  successful 
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in  Criticisffli  successful  in  Philosophism,  nay  (highest  of  sublunary 
glories),  successful  in  the  Theatre;  vanity  may  whbper,  if  she 
please,  that,  excepting  the  unattainable  Voltaire  alone,  be  is  the 
first  of  Frenchmen.  High  heads  are  in  correspondence  with 
him  the  low-born ;  from  Catherine  the  Empress  to  Philidor  the 
Chess-player,  he  is  in  honoured  relation  with  all  manner  of  men; 
with  scientific  Buffons,  Eulers,  D'Alemberts ;  with  artistic  Fal- 
connets,  Vanloos,  Riccobonis,  Garricks.  He  was  ambitious  of 
being  a  Philosophe;  and  now  the  whole  fast-growing  sect  of 
Philosophes  look  up  to  him  as  their  head  and  mystagogue.  To 
Denis  Diderot,  when  he  stept  out  of  the  Langres  Diligence  at 
the  College  d'Harcourt;  or  afterwards,  when  he  walked  in  the 
subterranean  shades  of  Rascaldom,  with  uneasy  steps  over  the 
burning  marie,  a  much  smaller  destiny  would  have  seemed 
desirable.  Within  doors,  again,  matters  stand  rather  disjointed, 
as  surely  they  might  well  do :  however,  Madame  Diderot  is 
fflways  true  and  assiduous;  if  one  Daughter  talk  enthusiastically, 
and  at  length  (though  her  father  has  written  the  Rtligieuse)  die 
mad  in  a  convent,  the  other,  a  quick,  intelligent,  graceful  girl,  is 
waxing  into  womanhood,  and  takes  after  the  father's  Philoso- 
phism,  leaving  the  mother's  Piety  far  enough  aside.  To  which 
elements  of  mixed  good  and  evil  from  without,  add  this  so  incal- 
culably favourable  one  from  within,  that  of  all  literary  men  Dide* 
rot  is  the  least  a  self-listener;  none  of  your  puzzling,  repenting, 
forecasting,  earnest-bilious  temperaments,  but  sanguineous-lym- 
phatic every  fibre  of  him,  living  lightly  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  a 
world  mostly  painted  rose-colour. 

The  Encyclopedie,  after  nigh  thirty  years  of  endeavour  (to 
which  only  the  Siege  of  Troy  may  offer  some  faint  parallel),  is 
finished.  Scattered  Compositions  of  all  sorts,  printed  or  manu- 
script, making  many  Volumes,  lie  also  finished;  the  Philosophe 
has  reaped  no  golden  harvest  from  them.  He  is  getting  old;  can 
live  out  of  debt,  but  is  still  poor.  Thinking  to  settle  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  he  must  resolve  to  sell  his  Library;  money 
is  not  otherwise  to  be  raised.  Here,  however,  the  Northern 
Cleopatra  steps  imperially  forward;  purchases  his  Library  for  its 
full  value;  gives  him  a  handsome  pension,  as  librarian  to  keep  it 
for  her;  and  pays  him  moreover  fifty  years  thereof  by  advance  in 
ready  money.  This  we  call  imperial  (in  a  world  so  necessitous 
as  ours),  though  the  whole  munificence  did  not  (we  find)  cost 
above  three  thousand  pounds;  a  trifle  to  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Russias.  In  fact,  it  is  about  the  sum  your  first-rate  king  eats, 
as  board-wages,  in  one  day;  who,  however,  has  seldom  sufficieot; 
not  to  speak  of  charitable  overplus.  In  admiration  of  his  Em- 
press, the  vivid  Philosophe  is  now  louder  than  ever;  he  even 
breaks  Ipjrth  into  (rather  husky)  singing.    Who  shall  blame  hmi 
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The  Northern  Cleopatra  (whom,  in  any  case,  he  must  regard 
with  other  eyes  than  we)  has  stretched  out  a  generous,  helping 
hand  to  him,  where  otherwise  there  was  no  help,  but  only 
hindrance  and  injury:  all  men  will,  and  should,  more  or  less, 
obey  the  proverb,  to  praise  the  fair  as  their  own  market  goes 
in  it. 

One  of  the  last  great  scenes  in  Diderot's  Life,  is  bis  personal 
visit  to  this  Benefactress.  There  is  but  one  Letter  from  him  with 
Petersburgh  for  date,  and  that  of  ominous  brevity.  The  Philo- 
sophe  was  of  open,  unbeedful,  free-and-easy  disposition;  Prince 
and  Polisson  were  singularly  alike  to  him;  it  was  *' hail  fellow 
well  met,"  with  every  Son  of  Adam,  be  his  clothes  of  one  stuff  or 
the  other.  Such  a  man  could  be  no  court-sycophant,  was  ill 
calculated  to  succeed  at  court.  We  can  imagine  that  the  Neva- 
colic,  and  the  character  of  the  Neva-water,  was  not  the  only 
thing  hurtful  to  his  nerves  there.  For  King  Denis,  who  had 
dictated  such  wonderful  anti-regalities  in  the  Abb6  RaynaFs 
History]*  and  himself,  in  a  moment  of  sibylism,  emitted  that 
surprising  announcement  (surpassing  all  jfet  uttered,  or  utterable, 
in  the  Tyrtsan  way)  how 

Ses  mains  (the  freeman's)  ourderaient  Ics  entrailies  du  pritre, 
Au  dffaut  dun  cordon,  pour  etrangler  les  rois; 

for  such  a  one,  the  climate  of  the  Neva  must  have  had  something 
oppressive  in  it.  The  entrailles  du  pritre  were,  indeed,  much 
at  bis  service  here  (could  he  get  clutch  of  them) ;  but  only  for 
musical  philosophe  fiddle^strings;  nowise  for  a  cordon!  Never- 
theless, Cleopatra  is  an  uncommon  woman  (or  rather  an  uncom* 
mon  man)^  and  can  put  up  with  many  things;  and,  in  a  gentle, 
skilful  way,  make  the  crooked  straight.  As  her  Philosophe 
presents  himself  in  common  apparel,  she  sends  him  a  splendid 
court-suit ;  and  as  he  can  now  enter  in  a  civilized  manner,  she  sees 
him  often,  confers  with  him  largely :  by  happy  accident,  Grimm 

*  '*  Bvt  who  dttre  sUnd  for  this?*'  woald  Diderot  exclaim.  "  I  wiill*  I!*'  eagerly 
responded  the  Abb^.  "  Do  but  proceed."  (A  la  Memoire  de  Diderot,  bj'pe  Meister). 
— Was  the  following  one  of  the  passages  ? 

*'  Happily  these  perverse  instructors  (of  Kings)  are  chastised,  sooner  or  later,  by 
the  ingratitude  and  contempt  of  their  pupils.  Happily,  these  pupils  too,  miserable  in 
the  bosom  of  grandeur,  are  tormented  all  their  life  by  a  deep  ennui,  which  they  cannot 
banish  from  their  palaces.  Happily,  the  reiigious  prejudices,  which  have  been  planted 
in  their  souls,  return  on  them  to  affright  them*  Happily,  the  mournful  silence  of  ilieir 
people  teaches  them,  from  time  to  time,  the  deep  hatred  that  is  borne  them.  Happily, 
they  are  too  cowardly  to  despise  that  hatred.  Happily  (^heureusement),  after  a  life 
which  no  mortal,  not  even  the  meanest  of  their  subjects,  would  accept,  if  he  knew  all 
ita  wretchedness,  they  find  black  inquietude,  terror  and  despair,  seated  on  the  pillow 
of  tbeir  death-bed  {let  nmret  mqui^tudet,  la  terreur  et  le  diUspoirauh  au  chevetdeUur 
lit  de  mon)."— Sorely,  "  kings  have  poor  times  of  it,  to  be  run  foul  of  by  the  like  of 
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too  at  leogth  arrives;  and  the  winter  passes  without  accident. 
Returning  home  in  triumph,  be  can  express  himself  contented, 
charoied  with  his  reception;  has  mineral  specimens^  and  all 
OMUiner  of  hyperborean  memorials  for  friends;  uoheard-of-thiags 
to  tell;  how  he  crossed  the  bottomless,  balf-4ha«ed  Dwioa,  with 
the  water  boiling  up  round  his  wheels,  the  ice  bending  like 
leather,  yet  crackling  like  mere  ice, — and  shuddered,  and  got 
through  safe;  how  he  was  carried,  coach  and  all,  into  the  ferry- 
boat at  Mittau,  on  thirty  wild  men's  backSi  who  floundered  ia 
the  mud,  and  nigh  broke  his  shoulder-blade;  how  he  inveeti^ated 
Holland,  and  had  conversed  with  Empresses,  and  High  Mighti* 
nesaes,  and  principalities  and  powers,  and  so  seen,  and  conquered 
(for  his  own  spiritual  behoof)  several  of  the  Seven  Wonders. 

But,  aias !  his  health  is  broken ;  old  age  is  knocking  at  the 
cate^  like  an  importunate  creditor,  who  has  warrant  for  entering. 
The  radiant,  lightly*bounding  soul  is  now  getting  all  dim,  and 
stiff,  aud  heavy  with  sleep:  Diderot  too  must  adjust  himself,  for 
the  hour  draws  nigh.  These  last  years  he  passes  retired  and 
private,  not  idle  or  miserable.  Philosophy  or  Philosophisro  has 
nowise  lost  its  charm ;  whatsoever  so  much  as  calls  itself  Philoso- 
pher can  interest  him.  Thus  poor  Seneca  (on  occasion  of  some 
new  Version  of  his  Works)  having  come  before  the  public,  and 
been  roughly  dealt  with,  Diderot,  with  a  long,  last,  concentrated 
effort,  writes  his  Vie  de  Sinique;  struggling  to  make  the  hollow 
solid.  Which,  alas !  afterall  his  tinkering,  still  sounds  hollow;  and 
notable  Seneca,  so  wistfully  desirous  to  stand  well  with  Truth, 
and  ^et  not  ill  with  Nero,  is  and  remains  only  our  perhapi 
niceliest*proportioned  Half-and*half>  the  plausiblest  Plausible  on 
record;  no  great  man,  no  true  man,  no  man  at  all;  yet  how 
much  lovelier  than  such, — as  the  mild-spoken,  tolerating,  charity- 
aermoning,  immaculate  Bishop  Dosbolt,  to  a  rude,  self-helping, 
aharp-tongued  Apostle  Paul!  Under  which  view,  indeed* 
Seneca  (though  surely  erroneously,  for  the  origin  of  the  thing 
was  different)  has  been  called,  in  this  generation,  "  the  father  of 
911  such  as  wear  shovel-hats.** 

The  Vie  de  Sineque,  as  we  said,  was  Diderot's  last  effort.  It 
temains  only  to  be  added  of  him  that  he  too  died ;  a  lingering 
but  quiet  death,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  Julv,  1784. 
He  once  auotes  from  Montaigne  the  following,  as  Sceptic's  via» 
ticum:  *'  i  plunge  stupidly,  head  foremost,  into  this  dumb  Deep, 
which  swallows  me,  and  chokes  roe,  in  a  moment, — full  of  insipi- 
dity and  indolence.  Death,  which  is  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
suffering,  without  consequence  and  without  injury,  does  not 
require  peculiar  precepu.*'  It  M'as  Diderot*s  allotment  to  die 
with  all  due  •*  stupidity:"  he  was  leaning  on  his  elbows;  had 


efiteo  laa  upricot  two  oiinutes  before,  and  aowirered  his  wife's 
remouAlraacea  with:  Mais  qudlk  diable  de  mal  mur-iu  qu€  ^ 
cela  tne  fasse?  (How  the  deuce  can  that  hurt  me?)  She  apoke 
agaiiij  and  be  anawered  not.  His  House,  which  the  curious  will 
risit  when  they  go  to  Paris,  was  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  At  the 
ioteraectioo  thereof  with  the  Rue  Saiot-Ben6it.  The  dust  that 
was  once  his  Body  went  to  mingle  with  the  common  earth,  in 
the  church  of  Saiut-Roch;  his  Life,  the  wondrous  manifold  Force 
that  was  in  him,  that  was  He, — ^returned  to  Eternity,  and  is 
there,  and  continues  there ! 

Two  things,  as  we  saw,  are  celebrated  of  Diderot.  Firsts 
that  he  had  the  most  encyclopedical  head  ever  seen  in  this  world: 
second,  that  he  talked  as  never  man  talked; — propeJy,  as 
never  man  bis  admirers  had  heard,  or  as  no  man  living  in  Paris 
then.  That  is  to  say,  his  was  at  once  the  widest,  fertilest,  and 
readiest  of  minds. 

With  regard  to  the  Encyclopedical  Head,  suppose  it  to  mean 
thai  he  was  of  such  vivacity  as  to  admit,  and  look  upon  with 
inteiesty  ahnost  all  things  which  the  circle  of  Existmce  could 
offer  him;  in  which  sense,  this  exaggerated  laudation/ of  Encydo-  ^ 
pedtsm  is  not  without  its  fraction  of  meaning.  Of  4xtraordinary 
opeoness  and  compass  we  must  grant  the  mind  of  Diilerot  to  be; 
of  a  ftttsceptibility,  quick  activity ;  even  naturally  of  a  depth,  and, 
in  ita  practical  realized  shape,  of  a  universality,  which  bring  it 
into  kindred  with  the  highest  order  of  minds.  On  all  forms  of 
this  wondrous  Creation  he  can  look  with  loving  wonder;  whatso^ 
ever  thing  stands  there,  has  some  brotherhood  with  him,  some 
beauty  and  meaning  for  him.  Neither  is  the  faculty  to  see  and 
interpret  wanting;  as,  indeed,  this  faculty  to  see  is  inseparable 
from  that  other  faculty  to  look,  from  that  true  wish  to  look; 
moreover  (under  another  figure),  Intellect  is  not  a  tool,  but  a 
band  that  can  handle  any  tool.  Nay,  in  Diderot  we  may  discern 
a  far  deeper  universality  than  that  shown,  or  showable,  in  Lebre* 
ton's  Encyclopidie ;  namely,  a  poetical;  for,  in  slight  gleams, 
this  too  manifests  itself.  A  universality  less  of  the  head  than  of 
the  character;  such,  we  say,  is  traceable  in  this  man,  at  lowest 
the  power  to  have  acquired  such.  Your  true  Encyclopedical  is 
the  Homer,  the  Shakspeare;  every  genuine  Poet  is  a  livings 
embodied,  real  Eni^clopaedia^ — in  more  or  fewer  volumes ;  were 
bis  experience,  his  insight  of  details,  never  so  limited,  the  whole 
world  lies  imaged  as  a  whole  within  him;  whosoever  has  not 
seiaed  the  whole  cannot  yet  speak  truly  (much  less  can  he  speak 
muMcalfyf  which  is  harmoniously,  concordantly)  of  any  part,  but 
irill  perpetually  need  new  guidance,  rectification.    The  fit  use 
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of  «uch  a  man  is  as  hodman;  not  feeling  the  plan  of'  the 

let  him  carry  stones  to  it;  if  he  build  the  smallest  stone, it  is  like^ 

liest  to  be  wrong,  and  cannot  continue  there. 

But  the  truth  is,  as  regards  Diderot,  this  sajing  of  the  encycio* 
pedical  head  comes  mainly  from  his  having  edited  a  Bookseller's 
Encyclopaedia,  and  can  atford  us  little  direction.  Looking  into 
the  man,  and  omitting  bis  trade,  we  find  him  by  nature  gifted  in 
a  high  degree  with  openness  and  versatility,  yet  nowise  in  the 
highest  degree;  alas,  in  a  quite  other  degree  than  that.  Nay,  if 
it  be  meant  further  that  in  practice,  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  be 
has  taken  in  the  Appearances  of  Life  and  the  World,  and  images 
them  back  with  such  freedom,  clearness,  fidelity,  as  we  have  not 
many  times  witnessed  elsewherci  as  we  have  not  various  times 
seen  infinitely  surpassed  elsewhere, — this  same  encyclopedical 
praise  must  altogether  be  denied  him.  Diderot's  habitual  world, 
we  must  on  the  contrary  say,  is  a  half-world,  distorted  into  looking 
like  a  whole;  it  is  properly  a  poor,  fractional,  insignificant 
world ;  partial,  inaccurate,  perverted  from  end  to  end.  Alas,  it 
was  the  destiny  of  the  man  to  live  as  a  Polemic;  to  be  bom  also 
in  the  morning  tide  and  first  splendour  of  the  Mechanical  Era; 
not  to  know,  with  the  smallest  assurance  or  continuance,  that  in 
the  Universe,  other  than  a  mechanical  meaning  could  exist;  which 
force  of  destiny  acting  on  him  through  his  whole  course,  we  have 
obtained  what  now  stands  before  us:  no  Seer,  but  only  poaaibiU- 
ties  of  a  Seer,  transient  irradiations  of  a  Seer  looking  through 
the  organs  of  a  Philosophe. 

These  two  considerations,  which  indeed  are  properly  but  one 
(for  a  thinker,  especially  of  French  birth,  in  the  Mechanical  £ra, 
could  not  be  other  than  a  Polemic),  must  never  for  a  moment  be 
left  out  of  view  in  judging  the  works  of  Diderot.  It  is  a  great 
truth,  one  side  of  a  great  truth,  that  the  Man  makes  the  Circum- 
stances, and  spiritually  as  well  as  economically,  is  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortune.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the '  same  truth, 
that  the  man's  circumstances  are  the  element  he  is  appointed  to 
live  and  work  in;  that  he  by  necessity  takes  his  complexion,  vesture, 
embodyment,  from  these,  and  is,  in  all  practical  manifestations, 
modified  by  them  almost  without  limit;  so  that  in  another  no 
leas  genuine  sense,  it  can  be  said  the  Circumstances  make  the  Man. 
Now,  if  it  continually  behoves  us  to  insist  on  the  former  truth 
towards  ourselves,  it  equally  behoves  us  to  bear  in  mind  the  latter 
when  we  judge  of  other  men.  The  most  gifted  soul,  appearii^ 
in  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  can  as  little  Mibody  hiroaelf 
in  the  intellectual  vesture  of  an  Athenian  Plato,  as  in  the  gram* 
matical  one ;  his  thought  can  no  more  be  Greek,  than  his  lan- 
guage can.     He  thinks  of  the  things  belonging  to  the  French 
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eighteenth  centary,  and  iu  the  dialect  he  has  learned  there;  in  the 
light*  and  under  the  conditions  prescribed  there.  Thus,  as  the 
most  original,  resolute,  and  self-directing  of  all  the  Moderns  has 
written :  **  Let  a  man  be  but  bom  ten  jears  sooner*  or  ten  years 
later,  his  whole  aspect  and  performance  shall  be  different." 
Grant,  doubtless*  that  a  certain  perennial  Spirit,  true  for  all  times 
and  all  countries*  can  and  must  look  through  the  thinking  of 
certain  men*  be  it  in  what  dialect  soever:  understand*  meanwhile* 
that  strictly  this  holds  only  of  the  highest  order  of  men* 
and  cannot  be  exacted  of  inferior  orders ,  among  whom*  if  the 
most  sedulous*  loving  inspection  disclose  any,  even  secondary 
symptoms  of  such  a  Spirit*  it  ought  to  seem  enough.  Let  ns 
remember  well  that  the  high-gift^*  high-striving  Diderot  was 
bom  in  the  point  of  Time  and  of  Space*  when  of  all  uses  he 
could  turn  himself  to*  of  all  dialects  speak  in*  this  of  Polemical 
Philosophism*  and  no  other*  seemed  the  most  promising  and 
fittest.  Let  us  remember  too^at  no  earnest  Man,  in  any  Time* 
ever  spoke  what  was  wholly  meaningless;  that*  in  all  human 
convictions*  much  more  in  all  human  practices,  there  was  a  true 
side*  a  fraction  of  tmth ;  which  fraction  is  precisely  the  thing  we 
want  to  extract  from  them*  if  we  waqt  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
them. 

Such  palliative  considerations  (which*  for  the  rest*  concern  not 
Diderot*  now  departed,  and  indifferent  to  them*  but  only  ourselves* 
who  could  wish  to  see  him»  and  not  to  mis-see  him)  are  essential, 
we  say*  through  our  whole  survey  of  his  Opinions  and  Proceed- 
ings* generally  so  alien  to  our  own ;  but  most  of  all  in  reference  to 
his  head  Opinion,  properly  the  source  of  all  the  rest*  and  more 
shocking*  even  horrible*  to  us  than  all  the  rest :  we  mean  bis 
Atheism.  David  Hume*  dining  once  in  company  where  Diderot 
was*  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  there  were  any  Atheists* 

**  Count  us*'*  said  a  certain  Monsieur :  they  were  eighteen* 

*'  Well,"  said  the  Monsieur ,  "  it  is  pretty  fair  if  you  have 

fished  out  fifteen  at  the  first  cast ;  and  three  others  who  know 
not  what  to  think  of  it."  In  fact,  the  case  was  common :  your 
Pbilosophe  of  the  first  water  had  grown  to  reckon  Atheism  a 
necessary  accomplishment.  Gowkthrapple  Naigeon*  as  we 
saw*  had  made  himself  very  perfect  therein. 

Diderot  was  an  Atheist*  then ;  stranger  still*  a  proselytising 
Atheist,  who  esteemed  the  creed  worth  earnest  reiterated 
preaching*  and  enforcement  with  all  vigour !  The  unhappy  man 
had  "  sailed  through  the  Universe  of  Worldf  and  found  no  Maker 
thereof ;  had  descended  to  the  abysses  where  Being  no  longer 
casts  its  shadow*  and  felt  only  the  rain-drops  trickle  down ;  and 
seen  only  the  gleaming  rainbow  of  Creation*  which  originated 
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fffDin  no  fiun ;  and  heard  only  the  ev«rlaatii|g  Bfofm  wbkb  no  ooo 
governs;  and  looked  upwards  for  the  Divjnji  £y)5«  and  beiMU 
only  the  black,  bottonilesa,|;laring  D£A9«'a£vfi^#acKKr:"  mioh» 
with  all  hiB  wide  voyagiags,  was  the  philosophic  fortune  be  bad 
realtied. 

Sad  enough,  horrible  enough :  yet  instead  of  abriekiog  ofer  k« 
or  howling  and  Emulphus'-curaing  over  it,  let  us,  as  &e  mona 
profitable  method,  keep  our  coBiposune,  and  inquire  a  little.  What 
possibly  it  may  mean  ?  The  whole  pbenomenoa,  as  seems  to  ua, 
will  explain  itself  from  the  fact  above  insisted  on»  that  Diderot 
was  a  Polemic  of  decided  cfaaracterp  in  the  Meohaiiical  Age. 
With  great  expenditure  of  words  and  froth,  in  arguments  as 
waste,  wild-welteriog,  delirious^dismal  as  the  cbaos  they  would 
demonstrate ;  which  arguments  one  now  knows  not  whether  to 
laugh  at  or  to  weep  at,  and  almost  does  both,— have  Dideiot  aad 
ki^  sect  perhaps  made  this  apparent  to  all  who  examine  it:  That 
in  the  French  System  of  Thought  (called  also  the  Scotch,  and 
stiil  familiar  enough  everywhere,  which  for  want  of  a  better  title 
we  have  named  the  Mechanical),  there  is  no  room  for  a  Diving  ; 
that  to  him,  for  whom  ''  itUeUeci,  or  the  power  of  knowing  and 
believing  is  stiil  synonymous  with  loffie,  or  the  mere  power  of 
arranging  and  communicating,"  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  disp 
coverable  of  a  Divinity ;  and  such  a  man  has  nothing  for  it  but 
either  (if  he  be  of  half  spirit,  as  is  the  frequent  case)  to  trim 
despicably  all  his  days  between  two  opinions ;  or  else  (if  be  be 
of  whole  spirit)  to  anchor  himself  on  the  rock  or  quagmire  of 
Atheism/— aad  further,  should  he  see  fit,  proclaim  to  others  that 
there  is  good  riding  there.  So  much  may  Diderot  have  demoBr 
strated :  a  conclusion  at  which  we  nowise  turn  pale.  Was  it  mucb 
to  know  that  Metaphysical  Speculation,  by  nature,  whirls  round 
in  endless  Mahlstroms,  both  *^  creating  and  swallowing— itself  ?" 
For  so  wonderful  a  self-swallowing  product  of  the  S^rit  of  Sfae 
Time,  could  any  result  to  arrive  at  be  fitter  dian  this  of  the  £t£R- 
VAL  No  ?  We  thank  Heaven  tliat  the  result  is  finally  arrived  at; 
and  so  now  we  can  look  out  for  something  other  and  further. 
But  above  all  things,  proqf^  of  a  God  ?  A  probabk  God !  The 
smallest  of  Finites  straggling  to  prove  to  itself  (that  is  to  say,  if 
we  will  consider  it,  to  picture  out  and  arrange  as  diagram,  sod 
include  within  itself)  the  Highest  Infinite ;  in  which,  by  hypo* 
diesis,  it  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being !  This,  we  conjee* 
ture,  will  one  day  seem  a  much  more  miraculous  mirade  thaa 
that  negative  result  it  has  arrived  at, — or  any  other  result  a  still 
absurder  chance  might  have  led  it  to.  He  who,  in  some  singular 
Time  of  the  World's  History,  nvere  reduced  to  wander  about,  in 
steopiQg  posture,  with  painfully  constructed  sulpimr^nsatch 


Ihrthiog  nisfalight  (is  Gowkthrapple  Naigeon)«  or  smoky  taf^ 
Kak  (as  Denis  i^iderot)^  searching  for  the  Sun«  and  did  not  find  it  t 
were  he  wonderful  and  his  failure ;  or  the  singular  Time,  and  its 
having  put  him  on  that  search  ? 

Two  small  consequences,  then,  ve  hmcy»  may  bam  fallswad^ 
or  bo  foUowii^,  from  poor  Diderot's  Atheism.  First,  that  aH 
speculations  of  the  sort  we  call  Natural^eologj,  endeavouring 
to  prove  the  beginning  of  all  Belief  by  some  Belief  earlier  than 
the  beginning,  are  barren,  ineffectual,  impossible;  and  may,  so 
soon  as  otherwise  it  is  profitable,  be  abandoned.  Of  final  causes 
man,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  profoe  nothing ;  knows  them 
(if  he  know  anything  of  them)  not  by  glinmiering  fiint«^parks  of 
Logic,  but  by  an  infinitely  higher  light  of  Intuition ;  never  long, 
by  Heaven's  mercy,  wholly  eclipsed  in  the  human  soul;  and 
(under  the  name  of  Faith,  as  regards  this  matter)  familiar  to  us 
now,  historically  or  in  conscious  possession,  for  upwards  of  four 
thousand  years.  To  all  open  men  it  will  indeed  always  be  a 
favourite  contemplation,  that  of  watching  die  ways  of  Being, 
how  animate  adjusts  itself  to  inanimate,  rational  to  irrational; 
and  this,  that  we  name  Nature,  is  not  a  desolate  phantasm  of  a 
chaos,  but  a  wondrous  existence  and  reality.  If,  moreover,  in 
those  same  *'  marks  of  design,"  as  be  has  called  them,  the  con- 
templative man  find  new  evidence  of  a  designing  Maker^  be  it 
well  for  him :  meanwhile,  surely,  the  still  clearer  evidence  lay 
nearer  borne,  in  the  contemplative  man's  own  head  that  seeks 
after  such !  In  which  point  of  view  our  extant  Natural-theolo- 
gies,  as  our  innumerable  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  such  like,  may,  in  reference  to  the  strange  season  they  appear 
in,  have  an  indubitable  value,  and  be  worth  printing  and  reprint* 
ing :  only  let  us  understand  for  whom,  and  how,  they  are  valu* 
able ;  and  be  nowise  wroth  with  the  poor  Atheist,  whom  they 
bare  not  convinced,  and  could  not,  and  should  not  convince. 

The  second  consequence  seems  to  be  that  this  whole  current 
hypothesis  of  the  Universe  being  *'  a  Machine,"  and  then  of  an 
Architect,  who  constructed  it,  sitting  as  it  were  apart,  and  guiding 
it,  and  seeing  it  go,«— may  turn  out  an  inanity  and  nonentity ;  not 
much  longer  tenable :  with  which  result  likewise  we  shall,  in  the 
qinetest  manner,  reconcile  ourselves.  "  Think  ye,"  says  Goethe> 
"  that  God  made  the  Universe,  and  then  let  it  run  round  his 
finger  {sun  Futger  laufen  lie%se)?^  On  the  vrfioie,  ^hat  Metaphy** 
sical  hurly-burly  (of  our  poor,  jarring,  self-listening  Time)  ought 
at  length  to  compose  itself :  that  seeking  for  a  God  there,  and 
not  here\  everywhere  outwardly  in  physical  Nature,  and  not  in* 
wardly  in  our  own  Soul,  where  alone  He  is  to  be  found  by  us,*-<> 
begins  to  get  wearisome.  Above  all,  that  **  faint  possible  Theism^ 
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which  uow  forms  our  common  English  creed,  cannot  be  too  soon 
swept  out  of  the  world.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  individual, 
who  with  hysterical  violence  theoretically  asserts  a  God»  perhaps 
a  revealed  Symbol  and  Worship  of  God ;  and  for  the  rest,  in 
thought,  word,  and  conduct,  meet  with  him  where  you  will,  is 
found  living  as  if  his  theory  were  some  polite  figure  of  speech, 
and  his  theoretical  God  a  mere  distant  Simulacrum,  with  whom 
he,  for  his  part,  had  nothing  further  to  do?  Fool !  The  Eter- 
nal is  no  Simulacrum ;  God  is  not  only  There, .  but  Here,  or 
nowhere,  in  that  life-breath  of  thine,  in  that  act  and  thought  of 
thine, — and  thou  wert  wise  to  look  to  it.  If  there  is  no  God^  as 
the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  tlien  live  on  with  thy  decencies,  and 
•^/  lip-homages,  and  inward  ^reed,  and  falsehood,  and  all  the  hollow 
"^  cunningly-devised  ^Ifriess  that  recommends  thee  to  the  Mammon 
of  this  world:  if  there  is  a  God,  we  say,  look  to  it!  But  in 
either  case,  what  art  thou  i  The  Atheist  is  false ;  yet  is  there,  as 
we  see,  a  fraction  of  truth  in  him ;  he  is  true  compared  with 
thee;  thou,  unhappy  mortal,  livest  wholly  in  a  lie,  art  wholly 
a  lie. 

So  that  Diderot's  Atheism  comes,  if  not  to  much,  yet  to  some- 
thing :  we  learn  this  from  it  (and  from  what  it  stands  connected 
with,  and  may  represent  for  us),  that  the  Mechanical  System  of 
Thought  is,  in  its  essence.  Atheistic ;  that  whosoever  will  admit  no 
organ  of  truth  but  logic,  and  nothing  to  exist  but  what  cau  be 
argued  of,  must  even  content  himself  with  this  sad  result,  as  the 
only  solid  one  he  can  arrive  at;  and,  so  with  the  best  grace  he 
can,  "  of  the  sether  make  a  gas,  of  God  a  force,  of  the  second 
world  a  coffin ;''  of  man  an  aimless  nondescript,  "  little  better  ' 
than  a  kind  of  vermin/'  If  Diderot,  by  bringing  matters  to  this 
parting  of  the  roads,  have  enabled  or  helped  us  to  strike  into  the 
truer  and  better  road,  let  him  have  our  thanks  for  it.  As  to 
what  remains,  be  pity  our  only  feeling ;  was  not  his  creed  miser- 
able enough ;  nay,  moreover,  did  not  he  bear  its  miserableness, 
so  to  speak,  in  our  stead,  so  that  it  need  now  be  no  longer  borne 
by  any  one  ? 

In  this  same,  for  him  unavoidable  circumstance,  of  the  age  he 
lived  in,  and  the  system  of  thought  universal  then,  will  be  fouud 
the  key  to  Diderot's  whole  spiritual  character  and  procedure ;  the 
excuse  for  much  in  him  that  to  us  is  false  and  perverted.  Beyond 
the  meagre  "  rush-light  of  clodet-logic,"  Diderot  recognized  do 
guidance.  That  ''  the  Highest  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  words/' 
was  a  truth  he  had  not  dreamt  of.  Whatsoever  thing  he  canaot 
debate  of,  we  might  almost  say  measure  and  weigh,  aiHi  carry  off 
with  him  to  be  eaten  and  enjoyed,  is  simply  not  there  for  him. 
He  dwelt  all  his  days  in  .the  ''  thin  rind  of  the  Conscious ;"  the 
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deep  fathomless  domain  of  the  Uncomcious,  whereoa  the  other 
restSj  and  has  its  meaning,  was  not»  under  any  shape,  surmised  by 
him.  Thus  must  the  Sanctuary  of  Man's  Soul  stand  perennially 
shut  against  this  man ;  where  his  hand  ceased  to  grope,  the  World 
ended :  witliin  such  strait  conditions  had  he  to  live  and  labour. 
And  naturally  to  distort  and  dislocate,  more  or  less,  all  things  he 
laboured  on :  for  whosoever,  in  one  way  or  another,  recognizes 
not  that  '*  Divine  Idea  of  the  World,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
Appearances,"  can  rightly  interpret  no  Appearance ;  and  whatso- 
ever spiritual  thing  he  does,  must  do  it  partially,  do  it  falsely. 

Mournful  enough,  accordingly,  is  the  account  which  Diderot 
has  given  himself  of  Man*s  Existence ;  on  the  duties,  relations, 
possessions  whereof  he  had  been  a  sedulous  thinker.  In  every 
conclusion  we  have  this  fact  of  his  Mechanical  culture.  Coupled 
too  with  another  fact,  honourable  to  him :  that  he  stuck  not  at 
half  measures ;  but  resolutely  drove  on  to  the  result,  and  held 
by  it.  So  that  we  cannot  call  him  a  Sceptic ;  he  has  merited  the 
more  decisive  name  of  Denier.  He  may  be  said  to  have  denied 
that  there  was  any  the  smallest  Sacredness  in  Man,  or  in  the 
Universe;  and  to  have  both  speculated  and  lived  on  this  singular 
footing.  We  behold  iu  him  the  notable  extreme  of  a  man  guid* 
ing  himself  with  the  least  spiritual  Belief  that  thinking  man 
perhaps  ever  bad.  Religion,  in  all  recognizable  shapes  and 
senses,  he  has  done  what  man  can  do  to  clear  out  of  him.  He 
believes  that  pleasure  is  pleasant;  that  a  lie  is  unbelievable; 
and  there  his  credo  terminates ;  nay  there,  what  perhaps  makes  his 
case  almost  unique,  his  very  fancy  seems  to  fall  silent. 

For  a  consequent  man,  all  possible  spiritual  perversions  are  in- 
eluded  under  that  grossest  one  of"  proselytising  Atheism ;"  the  rest, 
of  what  kind  and  degree  soever,  cannot  any  longer  astonish  us. 
Diderot  has  them  of  all  kinds  and  degrees:  indeed,  we  might 
say,  the  French  Philosophe  (take  him  at  his  word,  for  inwardly 
much  that  was  foreign  adhered  to  him,  do  what  he  could)  has 
emitted  a  Scheme  of  the  World,  to  which  all  that  Oriental 
Mullah,  Bonze,  or  Talapoin  have  done  in  that  kind  is  poor  and 
feeble.  Omitting  his  whole  unparalleled  Cosmogonies  and  Phy- 
siologies ;  coming  to  his  much  milder  Tables  of  the  Moral  Law, 
we  shall  glance  here  but  at  one  minor  external  item,  the  relation 
between  man  and  man ;  and  at  only  one  branch  of  this,  and  with 
all  slightness,  the  relation  of  covenants ;  for  example,  the  mo|t 
important  of  these.  Marriage. 

biderot  has  convinced  himself,  and,  indeed,  as  above  became 
plain  enough,  acts  on  the  conviction,  that  Marriage,  contract  it, 
solemnize  it  in  what  way  you  will,  involves  a  solecism  which 
^educes  the  amount  of  it  to  simple  s(ero.     It  is  a  suicidal  cove* 
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:;  aanub  its«tf  id  the  very  forming.    '*  Thou  OMkMt  tf  tow^'' 
sflyt  be,  twice  or  thrice,  m  if  the  argwncnt  were  a  eleneher, 
"  ihou  makest  a  vow  of  eternal  constancy  under  a  roek,  which  it 
even  then  crombiing  away/'    True,  O  Denia !  the  rock  cmmbtei 
away;  all  things  are  ebanging ;  man  changes  faster  than  moat  of 
them*    That,  in  the  meanwhile,  an  Unchangeable  lies  ander  all 
this,  and  looks  forth,  solemn  and  benign,  through  the  whole  des- 
tiny and  workings  of  man,  is  another  truth  $  which  no  Meehsaiical 
Philosophe,  in  the  dust  of  his  logic-mill,  can  be  eipeded  tn 
grind  out  for  himself,     Man  changes^  and  will  change:  the 
question  then  arises.  Is  it  wise  in  him  to  tuinUe  forth,  in  headlong 
obedience  to  this  love  of  change ;  is  it  so  much  as  possible  for 
hin  ?    Among  the  dualisms  of  man*s  wholly  duabstic  nature,  diis 
we  might  fancy  was  an  observable  one :  thit  along  with  bia  nn^ 
ceasing  tendency  to  change,  there  is  a  no  less  ineradiM^able  ten- 
dency to  persevere.    Were  man  only  here  to  change,  let  him,  hr 
from  marrying,  cease  even  to  hedge  in  fields,  and  ploi^  them ; 
before  the  autumn  season,  he  may  have  lost  the  whim  of  renpiag 
them.    Let  htm  return  to  the  tiomadic  state,  and  set  bia  hoase 
on  wheels ;  nay  there  too  a  certain  restraint  must  enrb  Ms  \mf€  of 
change,  or  hie  cattle  will  perish  by  incessant  driving,  widkyvt 
grating  in  the  intervals.    O  Denis,  what  things  thou  babbleat  in 
ttiy   sleep!     How,  in  this  world  of  perpetual  fiux,  shall  nwa 
secure  himself  the  smallest  foundation,  except  hereby  rione : 
that  be  take  pre*assurance  of  his  Fate ;  that  in  this  and  the  other 
high  act  of  his  life,  bis  Will,  with  all  solemnity,  abdkaie  its  rigbt 
to  change ;  volnntarily  become  involuntary,  and  say  ones  for  all. 
Be  there  then  no  further  dnbitation  on  it !     Nay,  the  poor  un- 
herotc  craftsman ;  that  very  stocking-weaver,  on  whose  loom  thoa 
now  as  amateur  weavest :  must  not  even  he  do  as  mach,'^wfaea 
he  signed  bis  apprentice-indentures  i    The  fool !  who  had  sneb  a 
relish  in  himself  for  all  things,  for  kingship  and  emperorehip ; 
yet  made  a  vow  (under  penalty  of  death  by  hunger)  of  eternal 
constancy  to  stocking-weaving.     Yet  otherwise,  were  no  thriving 
craftsmen  possible;  only  botchers,  bunglers,  transitory  nonde- 
scrints;  unfed,  mostly  gallows-feeding.    But,  on  the  whole,  what 
feelmg  it  was  in  the  ancient  devout  deep  soul,  which  of  Marriage 
made  a  Sacrament  \  this,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  is  what  Denia 
will  think  of  for  aeons,  without  discovering.     Ualesi,  perhaptf, 
kwiere  to  increase  the  vestry-fees  ? 

Indeed,  it  must  be  granted,  notlung  yet  seen  w  dreamt  of  ewm 
itfrpass  the  liberality  of  friend  Denis  as  magisttr  morum;  nay, 
often  our  poor  Philosophe  feels  called  on,  in  an  age  oi  andk 
Spartan  rigour,  te  step  forth  into  tbe  public  Stews,  and  emi  hie 
inspWitikig  MuH0  viftutt!  there.  Whither  tet  the  cffriona  in  suek 
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ntttem  follow  bim :  we,  having  work  eke  where,  UnA  hkn ''  good 
journey/' — or  rather  ''  safe  return."  Of  Diderot's  indelicaey 
and  ifideceney  there  ta  for  us  bui  Utile  to  say.  Diderot  is  not 
what  we  call  indelicate  and  indecent ;  be  is  utterly  unclean,  scaoda^ 
lous,  shameless,  sanscnlottic^samoeidic.  To  declare  with  lyric 
fury  that  this  is  wrong ;  or  with  historic  calmness,  that  a  pig  of 
sensibility  would  go  distracted  did  you  accuse  him  of  it,  may 
(especially  in  countries  where  *^  indecent  exposure"  is  cognized 
at  police^iBces)  be  considered  superfluous.  The  only  queitioa 
is  one  in  Natural  History :  Whence  comes  it?  What  may  a  man, 
not  otherwise  without  elevation  of  mind,  of  kindly  character,  of 
immense  professed  philanthropy ;  and  doubtless  of  extraordinary 
insight,  mean  thereby?  To  us  it  is  but  another  illostration  of 
die  fearless,  all-for-logic,  thoroughly  consistent,  Mechanical 
Thinker.  It  coheres  well  enough  with  Diderol^s  theory  of  man; 
Aal  there  is  nothing  of  sacred  either  in  adan  or  afoaad  man^  and 
that  chimeras  are  chimerical.  How  shall  he  for  whom  nothing, 
that  cannot  be  jargoned  of  in  debating-clubii,  exists,  have  any 
faintest  forecast  of  the  depth,  significance/  divineness  of  Silbncb  ; 
of  the  sacredness  of ''  Secrets  known  to  all  V 

Nevertheless,  Nature  is  great;  and  Denis  was  among  her 
nobler  productions.  To  a  soul  of  his  sort  something  like  what 
we  call  Conscience  could  nowise  be  wanting:  the  feeling  of 
Moral  Relation ;  of  the  Infinite  character  thereof,  (as  the  essence 
and  soul  of  all  else  that  can  be  felt  or  known)  must  assert  itself  in 
bim.  Yet  how  assert  itself  ?  An  Infinitude  to  one  in  whosa 
whole  Synopsis  of  the  Uiliverse,  no  Infinite  stands  marked?  Won* 
derful  enough  is  Diderot's  method ;  and  yet  not  wonderful,  for  w^ 
see  it,  and  have  always  seen  it,  daily.  Since  there  is  nothing  sacred 
in  the  Universe,  whence  this  sacredness  of  what  yon  call  Virtue? 
Whence  or  how  comes  it  that  you,  Denis  Diderot,  muit  not  do  a 
wrong  thing ;  could  not,  without  some  ^ualm,  speaks  for  example, 
one  £ie,  to  gain  Mahomet's  Paradise  with  all  its  houris?  There 
is  no  resource  fot  it,  but  to  get  into  that  interminable  ravelment 
of  Reward  and  Approval,  virtue  being  its  own  reward;  and 
assert  louder  and  louder, — contrary  to  the  stern  experience  of  all 
men,  from  the  Divine  Man,  expiring  with  agony  of  bloody 
sweat  on  the  accursed  tree,  down  to  us  two,  O  reader  (if  we  have 
ever  done  one  Duty) — that  Virtne  is  synonymous  with  Pleasui'e. 
Alas !  was  Paul,  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  vhrlnous;  and  was 
vinoe  its  own  reward,  when  Aw  approving  conscience  told  hiiil 
that  he  was  **  the  chief  of  sinners,"  and  (bounded  to  this  life 
^lone)  ''  of  all  men  the  most  miserable  ?"  Or  has  that  sariie  S6 
sublime  Virtue,  at  bottom,  litfle  to  do  with  t'leasure^  if  with  ht 
other  things  ?    Are  Eudoxia,  and  Eusebeia,  snd  EuthanfKsia,-attd 
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all  the  rest  of  them,  of  small  account  to  Eubosia  and  Enpepsia; 
and  the  pains  of  any  moderately-paced  Career  of  Vice  (Denis  him- 
self being  judge)  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  the  "  Career  of  Indi* 
gestions?*'    That  is  what  Denis  never  in  this  world  will  grant. 

But  what  then  will  he  do  i  One  of  two  tilings :  admit,  with 
Grimm,  that  there  are  "  two  justices/' — which  may  be  called  bj 
many  handsome  names,  but  properly  are  nothing  but  the 
pleasant  justice,  and  the  unpleasant ;  whereof  only  the  former  is 
binding.  Herein,  however.  Nature  has  been  unkind  to  Denis; 
he  is  not  a  literary  court-toad-eater;  but  a  free,  genial,  even 
poetic  creature.  There  remains,  therefore,  nothing  but  the 
second  expedient ;  to  "  assert  louder  and  louder ;"  in  other 
words,  to  become  a  Philosophe-Sentimentalist.  Most  wearisome, 
accordingly,  is  the  perpetual  clatter  kept  up  here  about  vertu, 
honniteie,  grandeur ,  sensibilite,  ames^uobles;  how  unspeakably 
good  it  is  to  be  virtuous,  how  pleasant,  how  sublime :  "  In 
the  Devil  and  his  grandmother's  name,  be  virtuous ;  and  let  us 
have  an  end  of  it!*'  In  such  sort  (we  will  nevertheless  joyfully 
recognize)  does  great  Nature  in  spite- of  all  contradictions,  declare 
her  royalty,  her  divineness ;  and,  for  the  poor  Mechanical  Philo* 
sophe,  has  prepared,  since  the  substance  is  hidden  from  him,  a 
shadow  wherewith  he  can  be  cheered. 

In  fine,  to  our  ill-starred  Mechanical  Philosophe-Sentimen- 
talist,  with  his  loud  preaching  and  rather  poor  performing,  shall 
we  not,  in  various  respects,  *'  thankfully  stretch  out  the  hand  ?" 
In  all  ways  '*  it  was  necessary  that  the  logical  side  of  things 
should  likewise  be  made  available."     On  the  whole,  wondrous 
higher  developments  of  much,  of  Morality  among  the  rest,  are 
visible  in  the  course  of  the  world's  doings,  at  this  day.    A  plau- 
sible prediction  were  that  the  Ascetic  System  is  not  to  regain  its 
exclusive  dominancy.     Ever,  indeed,  must  Self-denial,  "  Jmiihi" 
lation  of  SeIJ\  be  the  beginning  of  all  moral  action  :*'  meanwhile, 
he  that  looks  well,  may  discern  filaments  of  a  nobler  System, 
wherein  this  lies  included  as  one  harmonious  element.     Who 
knows  what  new  unfoldings  and  complex  adjustments  await  us, 
before  (for  example)  the  true  relation  of  moral  Greatness  to 
mora]  Correctness, and  their  proportional  value,  can  be  established? 
How,  again,  is  perfect  tolerance  for  the  Wrong  to  co-exist  with 
ever-present  conviction  that  Right  stands  related  to  it,  as  a  God 
does  to  a  Devil, — an  Infinite  to  an  opposite  Infinite?     How,  in 
a  word,  through  what  tumultuous  vicissitudes,  after  how  many 
false  partial  efforts,  deepening  the  confusion,  shall  it,  at  length, 
be  made  manifest,  and  kept  continually  manifest,  to  the  hearts 
pf  men,   that  the  Good  is  not  properly  the  highest,   but   the 
Beautiful ;  that  the  true  Beautiful  (differing  from  the  false^  a9 
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Heaven  does  from  Vauxhall)  comprehends  in  it  the  Good?-— «, 
In  some  future  century,  it  may  be  found  that  Denis  Diderot, 
acting  and  professing,  in  wholeness  and  with  full  conviction,  what 
the  immense  multitude  act  in  halfness  and  without  conviction,—^ 
has,  though  by  strange  inverse  methods,  forwarded  the  result. 
It  was  long  ago  written,  the  Omnipotent  "  maketh  the  wrath  of 
the  wicked"  (the  folly  of  the  foolish)  **  to  praise  Him/'  In  any 
case,  Diderot  acted  it,  and  not  we ;  Diderot  bears  it,  and  not  we : 
peace  be  with  Diderot ! 

The  other  branch  of  his  renown  is  excellence  as  a  Talker.  Or^ 
in  wider  view,  (think  his  admirers,)  his  philosophy  was  not  more 
surpassing  than  his  delivery  thereof.  What  his  philosophy 
amounts  to  we  have  been  examining :  but  now,  that  in  this  other 
conversational  province  he  was  eminent,  is  easily  believed.  A 
frank,  ever-hoping,  social  character;  a  mind  full  of  knowledge, 
full  of  fervour ;  of  great  compass,  of  great  depth,  ever  on  the 
alert :  such  a  man  could  not  have  other  than  a  '*  mouth  of  gold." 
It  is  still  plain,  whatsoever  thing  imaged  itself  before  him,  was 
imaged  in  the  most  lucent  clearness ;  was  rendered  back,  with 
light  labour,  in  corresponding  clearness.  Whether,  at  the  same 
time,  Diderot's  conversation,  relatively  so  superior,  deserved  the 
intrinsic  character  of  supreme,  may  admit  of  question.  The 
worth  of  words  spoken  depends,  after  all,  on  the  wisdom  that 
resides  in  them;  and  in  Diderot's  words  there  was  often  too 
little  of  this.  Vivacity,  far-darting  brilliancy,  keenness  of  theoretic 
vision,  paradoxical  ingenuity,  gaiety,  even  touches  of  humour ; 
all  this  must  have  been  here :  whosoever  had  preferred  sincerity, 
earnestness,  depth  of  practical  rather  than  theoretic  insight,  widi 
not  less  of  impetuosity,  of  clearness  and  sureness,  with  humour, 
emphasis,  or  such  other  melody  or  rhythm  as  that  utterance 
demanded, — must  have  come  over  to  Loudon;  and  (with  for- 
bearant  submissiveness)  listened  to  our  Johnson.  Had  we  the 
stronger  man,  then  ?  Be  it  rather,  as  in  that  Duel  of  Coeur-de-Lion 
with  the  light,  nimble,  yet  also  invincible  Saladin,  that  each 
nation  had  the  strength  which  most  befitted  it. 

Closely  connected  with  this  power  of  conversation,  is  Diderot's 
facility  of  composition.  A  talent  much  celebrated ;  numerous 
really  surprising  proofs  whereof  are  on  record :  how  he  wrote 
long  works  within  the  week ;  sometimes  within  almost  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Unhappily,  enough  still  remains  to  make 
such  feats  credible.  Most  of  Diderot's  Works  bear  the  clearest 
traces  of  extemporaneousness;  stans  pede  in  uno!  They  are 
much  liker  printed  talk,  than  the  concentrated  well-considered 
utterance,  which,  from  a  man  of  that  weight,  we  expect  to  see 
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set  ID  types.  It  is  said,  "  be  wrote  good  pages  bvt  couU  ndt 
write  a  good  book/'  Substitute  did  not  for  could  noi  i  and  there 
is  some  truth  io  the  sajing.  ClearoesSy  as  has  been  observed, 
eomprehensibility  at  a  glance,  is  the  character  of  whatever 
Diderot  wrote :  a  clearness  which,  in  viaual  objects,  rises  into 
the  region  of  the  Artistic,  and  resembles  that  of  Richardson  or 
Defoe.  Yet,  grant  that  he  makes  his  meaning  clear,  what  ia  the 
nature  of  that  meaning  itself?  Abs,  for  most  part,  only  a  hasty, 
flimsy, superficial  meaning,  with  gleams  of  a  deeper  vision  peering 
through.  More  or  less  of  Disorder  reigns  in  all  Works  that 
Diderot  wrote ;  not  order,  but  the  plausible  appearance  of  auch : 
the  true  heart  of  the  matter  is  not  found ;  '*  he  skips  deftly  along 
the  radii,  and  skips  over  the  centre,  and  misses  it. ' 

Thus  may  Diderot's  admired  Universality  and  admired  Facili^ 
have  both  turned  to  disadvantage  for  him.  We  speak  not  of  his 
reception  by  the  world:  this  indeed  is  the  "  ase  of  specialties ;" 
yet,  owiug  to  other  causes,  Diderot  the  Encyclopedist  had  sac* 
eess  enough.  But,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  bis  ii^ward 
growth  was  marred :  the  strong  tree  shot  not  up  in  any  one  noble 
stem  (bearing  boughs,  and  fruit,  and  shade  all  round);  but  spread 
out  horizontally,  after  a  very  moderate  height,  into  innumerable 
branches,  not  useless,  yet  of  quite  aecondary  use.  Diderot  could 
have  been  an  Artist ;  and  he  was  little  better  than  an  Encyclopedic 
Artisan.  No  smatterer  indeed ;  a  faithful  artisan ;  of  really  uni- 
versal equipment,  in  his  sort:  he  did  the  work  of  many  men;  yet 
nothing,  or  little,  which  many  could  not  have  done. 

Accordingly,  his  Literary  Works,  now  lying  finished  some  fifty 
years,  have  already,  to  the  most  surprising  degree,  shrunk  in  irn* 
portaoce.  Perhaps  no  man  so  much  talked  of  is  so  little  known; 
to  the  great  majority  be  is  no  longer  a  Reality*  but  a  Hearsay. 
Such,  indeed,  partly  is  the  natural  fate  of  Works  PolemicaU  which 
almost  all  Diderot's  are.  The  Polemic  annihilates  his  opponent; 
but  in  so  doing  annihilates  himself  too,  and  both  are  swept  away 
to  make  room  for  something  other  and  farther.  Add  to  this,  the 
alight-teztu|red  transitory  character  of  Diderot's  style;  and  the 
fact  is  well  enough  explained.  Meanwhile,  let  him  to  whom  it 
applies,  consider  it;  him  among  whose  gifts  it  was  to  rise  into 
the  Perennial,  and  who  dwelt  rather  low  down  in  the  Ephemeral, 
and  ephemerally  fought  and  scrambled  there!  Diderot  the  Great 
has  contracted  into  Diderot  the  easily-measurable :  so  must  it  be 
with  others  of  the  like. 

In  how  many  sentences  can  the  net-product  of  all  that  tumul- 
tttous  Atheism,  printed  over  many  volumes,  be  comprised!  Nay, 
the  whole  Encydopedie,  that  world's  wonder  of  the  eightfonth 
eentury,  the  Belus'  Tower  of  an  age  of  refined  Illuminatioii«  what 
has  it  become !    Alas !  no  stone-tower,  that  will  stand  there  as 
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wooden  Sekf^tk  (City-^i^ker).  wU^roin  8tition«4»  tke  PkUo^opkiia 
Polioisler  has  burtti  and  battered  down  many  an  eM  ruiooua 
Sorbooae ;  and  whicb  now,  when  that  work  ia  pvetty  weU  over, 
in^,  in  turQ«  be  taken  aauader»  and  uaed  as  firewood.  The 
famed  £aoyclopedical  Tfee  itself  bas  proved  an  artifieial  on^  and 
borne  no  fruit.  We  mean  tbal.  in  its  nature,  it  is  meohanicial 
only )  one  of  tboae  attempts  to  par^^  out  the  invisible  noyalioal 
Soul  of  Mai^  with  its  wJmUi^  of  |ihaaes  and  ebaracter^  into 
sbop-listsof  what  are  called  "  faculties*"  ^'  motives*^  and  ancb 
like  I  which  attempts  may  indeed  be  made  with  all  decrees  of  in* 
sight,  from  that  of  a  Doctor  Spurzheim  to  that  of  Dema  I>iderot« 
or  Jeremy  Benthami  and  prove  u«efiil  for  a  diiy.  bnt  for  a  d^f 
wly* 

Nevertheless  it  were  falae  to  regard  Diderot  aa  a  Mechanist 
and  nothioy  more ;  ai  one  working  and  grinding  bliod\y  in  the  mill 
of  mechanical  I^ic,  joyful  with  his  lot  there,  and  nnconseioni 
of  any  other.  Call  him  one  rather  who  contributed  to  deliver  ui 
therefrom:  both  by  hi^  manful  whole  spirit  as  a  Mechaniat«  which 
drove  all  thiiiga  to  their  ultimatum  and  crisis  i  and  even  by  a  dioH 
atruggling  faculty,  which  virtually  aimed  beyond  this.  Diderot, 
we  aaidt  waa  gifted  by  Nature  for  an  Artist :  strangely  flaihing 
through  his  mechanioal  encumbrances,  are  rays  of  thought*  which 
belong  to  the  Poet,  to  the  Prophet  i  which,  in  other  environment, 
could  have  revealed  the  deepest  to  us.  Not  to  yeek  far*  conaider 
this  one  little  sentence,  vrhich  he  makes  the  laM  of  the  dyiny 
Sanderson :  Ia  temp9,  h  vie^i^re  e(  ^^puo^  m  ¥if^t  f^uhilr^  qu'uH 
point  (Timet  Matter  end  Space  are  perhapa  but  a  poirtf)  \ 

So  too,  in  Art,  both  as  a  ipeaker  and  a  doer,  be  is  to  be  rec^ 
kpned  ai  one  of  those  who  pressed  forward  irresistibly  out  of  thf 
artificial  barren  sphere  of  that  time,  into  a  truer  genial  Qne,  Hit 
Dramas,  the  FiU  Ni^iunl,  the  Pire  de  Famiite  have  indeed  ceased 
to  live;  yet  is  the  attempt  towards  great  tbinga  visible  in  theni{ 
the  attempt  remains  to  us,  and  seeks  otherwise,  and  ha^  found, 
and  is  findingi  fulfilment.  Not  less  in  his  SaloM  (Judgment*  of 
Art^Eihibitions),  written  hastily  for  Qrimm,  and  by  ill  chance, 
00  artists  of  quite  secondary  character,  do  we  find  the  freest  re- 
cognition of  whatever  excellence  there  if^  nay,  an  impetuous  en- 
deavour, not  critically  but  even  creatively,  towards  aometbiug  more 
excellent*  Indeed,  what  with  their  unrivalled  clearne9S>  paint- 
ing the  picture  over  again  for  ua,  so  that  we  too  ice  it,  and  can 
judge  it;  what  with  their  sunny  fervour,  inventiveness,  real  artistic 
genius  (which  only  cannot  manipulate),  they  are,  with  some  few 
exceptions  in  the  German  tongue,  the  only  Pictorial  Criticism! 
we  know  of  worth  reading.    Here  too,  as  by  hia  own  practice  in 
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the  Dnunatic  branch  of  art,  Diderot  ataoda  forth  as  the  main  ori- 
ginator (almoat  the  sole  one  in  his  own  country)  of  that  many* 
sided  struggle  towards  what  is  called  Nature,  and  copying  of 
Nature  and  faithfulness  to  Nature;  a  deep  indispensable  truth, 
subversive  of  the  old  error;  yet  under  that  figure,  only  a  half- 
truth,  for  Art  too  is  Art,  as  surely  as  Nature  is  Nature ;  which 
struggle,  meanwhile,  either  as  half-truth  or  working  itself  into  a 
whole  truth,  may  be  seen  (in  countries  that  have  any  Art)  still 
forming  the  tendency  of  all  artistic  endeavour.  In  M'hich  sense, 
Diderot's  Ettajf  on  Painting  has  been  judged  worth  translation 
by  the  ^atest  modern  Judge  of  Art,  and  greatest  modern  Artist, 
in  the  highest  kind  of  Art;  and  may  be  read  anew,  with  argumen- 
tative commentary  and  exposition,  in  Goethe's  Works. 

Nay,  let  us  grant,  with  pleasure,  that  for  Diderot  himself  the 
realms  of  Art  were  not  wholly  unvisited ;  that  he  too,  so  heavily 
imprisoned,  stole  Promethean  fire.  Among  these  multitudinous, 
most  miscellaneous  Writings  of  his,  in  great  part  a  manufactured 
farrago  of  Philosophism  no  longer  saleable,  and  now  lookiog 
melancholy  enough, — are  two  that  we  can  almost  call  Poems ; 
that  have  something  perennially  poetic  in  them :  Jacques  le 
JFataliste;  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  Neveu  de  Rameau.  The 
occasional  blueness  of  both;  even  that  darkest  indigo  in  some 
parts  of  the  former,  shall  not  altogether  aflFrisht  us.  As  it  were, 
a  loose  straggling  sunbeam  flies  here  over  Man's  Existence  in 
France,  now  nigh  a  century  behind  us :  ''  from  the  height  of 
luxurious  elegance  to  the  depths  of  shamelessness  " ;  all  is  here. 
Slack,  careless  seems  the  combination  of  the  picture ;  wriggling, 
disjointed,  like  a  bundle  of  flails ;  yet  strangely  united  in  A^ 
painter's  inward  unconscious  feeling.  Wearisomely  crackling  wit 
gets  silent;  a  grim,  taciturn,  dare-devil,  almost  Hogarduan 
humour,  rises  in  the  background.  Like  this  there  is  nothing  that 
we  know  of  in  the  whole  range  of  French  Literature :  La  Footaine 
is  shallow  in  comparison ;  the  La  Bruy^re  wit-species  not  to  be 
named.  It  resembles  Don  Quixote,  rather ;  of  somewhat  similar 
suture ;  yet  of  complexion  altogether  different ;  through  the  one 
Jooks  a  sunny  Elysium,  through  the  other  a  sulphurous  Eiebns: 
both  hold  of  the  Infinite.  This  Jacques,  perhaps,  was  not  quite 
so  hastily  put  together:  yet  there  too  haste  is  manifest:  ^ 
Au&or  finishes  it  off',  not  by  working  out  the  figures  and 
ments,  but  by  dashing  his  brush  against  the  canvas;  a  d 
which  in  this  case  has  not  succeeded.  The  Rameau' s 
which  is  the  shorter,  is  also  the  better;  may  pass  for  deddedK 
the  best  of  all  Diderot's  Compositions.  It  looks  like  a  SibdiiK 
utterance  from  a  heart  all  in  fusion :  no  ephemeral  thing(for  it 
written  as  a  Satire  on  Palissot)  was  ever  more  perennially  ^^' 
Strangely  enough,  too,  it  lay  some  fifty  years,  in  ^ 
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Russian  Libraries ;  came  out  first  in  the  masterly  version  of  6oethe» 
in  1805  ;  and  only  (after  a  deceptive  re-translation  by  a  M.  Saur^ 
a  courageous  mystifier  otherwise,)  reached  the  Paris  public,  in 
1881 9 — when  perhaps  all,  for  whom,  and  against  whom  it  was 
written,  were  no  more! — It  is  a  farce-tragedy;  and  its  fate  has 
corresponded  to  its  purport.  One  day  it  must  also  be  translated 
into  English  ;  but  will  require  to  be  done  by  head:  the  common 
steam-machinery  will  not  meet  it. 

We  here  {con  la  bocca  dolce)  take  leave  of  Diderot  in  his  intellect* 
tual  aspect,  as  Artist  and  Tninker :  a  richly  endowed,  unfavbur« 
ably  situated  nature;  whose  effort,  much  marred,  yet  not  without 
fidelity  of  aim,  can  triumph,  on  rare  occasions;  is  perhaps 
nowhere  utterly  fruitless.  In  the  moral  aspect,  as  Man,  he  makes 
a  somewhat  similar  figure ;  as  indeed,  in  all  men,  in  him  especially, 
the  Opinion  and  the  Practice  stand  closely  united;  and  as  a  wise 
man  has  remarked,  **  the  speculative  principles  are  often  but « 
supplement  (or  excuse)  to  the  practical  manner  of  life/'  In  con- 
duct, Diderot  can  nowise  seem  admirable  to  us;  yet  neither  inex- 
cusable;  on  the  whole,  not  at  all  quite  worthless.  Lavater 
traced  in  his  physiognomy  *'  something  timorous ;"  which  reading 
his  friends  admitted  to  be  a  correct  one«  Diderot,  in  truth,  is  no 
hero :  the  earnest  soul,  wayfaring  and  warfaring  in  the  complexities 
of  a  World  like  to  overwhelm  him,  yet  wherein  he  by  Heaven's 
grace  will  keep  faithfully  warfaring,  prevailing  or  not,  can  derive 
small  solacement  from  this  light,  fluctuating,  not  to  say  flimsy 
existence  of  Diderot :  no  Gospel  in  that  kind  has  he  left  us. 
The  man,  in  fact,  with  all  his  high  gifts,  had  rather  a  female 
character.  Susceptible,  sensitive,  living  by  impulses,  which  at 
best  he  had  fashioned  into  some  show  of  principles;  with 
vehemence  enough,  with  even  a  female  uncontroulableness ;  with 
little  of  manful  steadfastness^  considerateness,  invincibility.  Thus, 
too,  we  find  him  living  mostly  in  the  society  of  women,  or  of 
men  who,  like  women,  flattered  him,  and  made  life  easy  for  him ; 
recoiling  with  horror  from  an  earnest  Jean  Jacques,  who  under- 
stood not  the  science  of  walking  in  a  vain  show;  but  imagined 
(poor  man)  that  truth  was  there  as  a  thing  to  be  told,  as  a  thing 
to  be  acted. 

We  call  Diderot,  then,  not  a  coward ;  yet  not  in  any  sense  a- 
brave  man.  Neither  towards  himself,  nor  towards  othera,  was 
he  brave.  All  the  virtues,  says  M.  de  Meister,  which  require  not 
"  a  great  suite  (sequency)  of  ideas"  were  his :  all  that  do  require 
such  a  suite  were  not  his.  In  other  words,  what  duties  were  easy 
for  him  he  did  :  happily  Nature  had  rendered  several  easy.  His 
spiritual  aim,  moreover,  seemed  not  so  much  to  be  enforcement, 
exposition  of  Duty,  as  discovery  of  a  Duty-made-easy.    Natural 


eiKHifli  tk«l  Im  dMHild  eCrike  ieto  (hat  p^vinoe  of  utUimmi, 
eemt^nMt^  end  to  forlh.  Aiiu»  to  declare  that  liie  beai^j  af 
virtue  19  beaii(iftil»  costs  comparatively  little :  to  wiu  it,  and  wear 
it>  isqvilie  aaother  eaterprace«^— wherein  tlie  loud  brafgart,  we 
kaOw.  is  not  the  likeliest  to  succeed.  Oa  the  whole,  peace  bs 
with  sel•/inM»l^  for  that  also  lies  behiad  us ! — For  the  rest,  as 
hiotedt  what  duties  were  di£cutt  our  Didenal  left  undoae.  How 
should  he,  the  coeur  sensible,  frosit  such  a  noosler  as  PaiaJ 
And  now,  since  misgivings  cannot  fail  in  that  course,  what  is  to 
be  done  bitft  fill  up  all  asperities  w^th  Hoods  of  SensibUiU^  and  so 
voj^flig^  inora  or  less  sAOolh^  aloog ?  Eti^l  hon?  Est4ismcAa$U? 
is  bis  own  account  of  hianself.  At  all  events,  he  was  no  volaa- 
laiy  hjpoerite^  that  great  praise  can  be  given  him.  And  thus 
with  Mochamcal  Philosophisa^,  and  passitm  idvt ;  workiog,  flirt* 
in||{  "  with  aiore  of  softness  than  of  true  affection,  sometinies 
with  the  malice  and  rage  of  a  child,  but  on  the  whole  an  ioex- 
banstible  fund  of  goodnatured  simplicitj'^"  has  be  coase  down  to 
ns»  for  better  hk  worse :  and  what  can  we  do  but  receive  bim  { 

If  n^w  we  and  our  reader,  reinterpreting  for  oar  present  want, 
that  Life  and  Performance  of  Diderot,  have  brought  it  dearer 
\>efore  us»  be  the  boar  spent  thereon,  were  it  even  more  weari* 
«ome»  no  pro^tless  one !  Have  we  not  striven  to  unite  our  own 
brief  pnesent  moment  more  and  more  compactljr  with  tbe  Past 
and  with  the  Future ;  have  we  not  done  what  li^  at  our  hand 
towards  reducing  that  same  Memoirism  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury into  History,  aad  "  weaving  **  a  thread  or  two  thereof  newer 
to  the  condition  of  a  "  web  "? 

But  finally,  if  we  lise  with  this  matter  (as  we  should  try  to  do 
with  all)  ixAo  the  proper  region  of  Universal  History,  and  look  on 
it  with  tbe  c^e  not  of  this  time,  or  of  that  time,  but  of  Time  at 
large,  peiiups  the  prediction  might  stand  here,  that  intrinsically, 
lessen  tiady  little  lies  in  it;  that  one  day^x^en  the  net-result  of 
our  European  way  of  life  comes  .to  be  summed  up,  this  whole  as 
^t  so  boundless  concern  of  French  Philosophism  will  dwindle 
into  the  thianest  of  fractions,  or  vanish  into  nonentity !  AIa% 
while  tlie  rade  History  and  Thoughts  of  those  same  '^Juifs  mts- 
terab/es/^  the  barbaric  War-song  of  a  Deborah  and  Barak,  the 
^r^pt  |>rophetic  Utterance  of  an  unkempt  Isaiah,  last  now  (with 
deepest  aigniiicance)  say  mily  these  three  thonsand  years, — what 
lias  the  thrice^resplendeat  Enq/clopidie  shrivelled  into,  within 
these  three  scow !  This  is  a  fact  which,  explain  it,  express  it, 
in  which  way  he  will,  your  Encyclqpedist  should  actually  con- 
sider. Those  were  tones  caught  from  tbe  sacred  Melody  of  the 
AH,  and  have  harmony  and  meaning  forever;  these  of  his  are  but 
^uter  discords,  and    their  jai^liE\|;    dies  aws^*  without  resuh 
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**  The  spedil^  sole  and  d««pMi  tfacmc  of  the  WorU'f  nd  Mm% 
HiMMy/'  «i|»  |h«  Thinker  of  our  ftiiiie,  ^'  wkerelo  aU  otber  th«oicft 
«r«  •MhmrdliMi«d«  renuinf  the  Copfliet  of  U»£utff  tod  Beubt^ 
ilU  rpocfaft  wiMrein  bdief  prevaik,  uoder  nrhal  form  it  omy,  sm 
•pfeadid,  bfiSft-eleyalifigy  fruitfttl  for  contemporaries  and  posterity^ 
Ail  ep^cka,  oii  the  cootrary,  wherein  Unbelief,  imder  what  form 
aoevar^  aaiaCaiM  tta  sorry  victory,  ahouU  they  even  for  a  momeDt 
glitter  with  a  liiam  apUsttdour,  vanish  from  the  eyes  of  poaterity; 
bccattse  ao  ooie  chooaea  to  burden  Umaelf  with  study  of  tha 
wfruitfaL" 

AiKT,  Ih'^B^enoHi  sur  F Etude  des  Itongues  AsiatiqueSf  ad* 
dru$i€S  a  Sir  James  Macintosh;  suivies  d'une  iMtre  a  M* 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Par  A,  W^  Schlcjge],  Professear  A 
rUaaveiait^  Royale  de  Boon,  8u;.*     Bonn;  1832.    Bvo. 

In  one  of  thoae  periods  when  the  fine  arts  were  moat  triumpbaat^ 
chare  lived  a  painter  of  acknowledged  eminence,  to  whose  ganiae 
hia  eatemporaries  paid  instinctive  homage,  all  whose  works  dial* 
lenged  and  obtained  universal  approbation.  He  saw,  however, 
lliat  there  were  potent  rivals  to  contest  tke  palm  with  him  in  the 
•ediaary  braaebes  of  the  pictorial  art,  and  deemed  it  essential  ta 
bsB  fame  to  diaeover  some  new  departosent  ta  which  he  aiig^ 
Mign  ^  alone  in  his  glory/'  A  bright  thoagbt  stniok  him ;  inoaf 
of  tbe  pictures  of  lions  that  existed  in  his  d^  resembled  rathar 
the  monalers  iof  heraldry  than  any  tlung  in  nature — what  better 
pbm  could  he  adopt  than  to  remedy  this  gross  defect,  to  dis- 
place the  leonine  caricatures,  and  substituie  boaA  ^fids  portraita 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  wilds  ?  He  tried  and  he  succeeded ;  hia 
lions  seemed  ready  to  apiing  from  the  canvass,  the  timid  shuddered 
aa  they  contemplated  the  terrific  representations,  tbe  curious  in 
■atural  history  deserted  the  menageries  and  crowded  tbe  painter^a 
atttdio.  He  became  intoxicated  with  success ;  his  vanity  took 
tihe  form  of  a  syllogism  in  Baiinra,  running  neariy  thus: 

"  Lion-painting  is  the  veiy  perfection  of  art ; 
I  paint  lioBs  better  than  any  one  3 
*.'  1  am  the  greatest  maa  ia  tbe  nniverse." 

But,  sdas !  tbe  painter  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  disputatious  and 
perverse  generation ;  his  major  proposition  was  denied  almost  aa 

^^m^i^^m'm^lmtr^m^^m^m^m^^m^^^t^-^mim.'mm    ■■  ■         »^— ^^»»— ^M»— ^— —— ^^i^^— ^^^^^t^— ^^»i^^— ^■^-^.^— ^— ^^ 

*  We  httve  not  oopied  tUe  long  Tut  of  ^w  wbicli  the  author  has  appended  to  hi« 
name,  but  there  is  one  among  them  which  we  cannot  pass  over  without  remark;  he  i^ 
it  appears,  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Guelpliic  Order,  the  onlj  literary  person  who 
has  jeC  aUsined  that  diatinction,  such  nea  as  Leslie,  Herachel,  and  Brewster  being 
deetoed  worthy  onlj  of  tbe  KnijHit  Coropanionship.  Our  rulers  have  on  amny  ooct^ 
aons  shown  a  desire  to  give  foreigners  a  preference  over  English  scholars  :  "  Verily 
tkiey  have  tlieir  reward  f*  for  those  whom  they  have  thus  distinguished,  have  generally 
pwted  10  be4he  snsst  «iffMkiitlUbsite*B  4if  EoglaiuL 
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toon  M  propoaoded.  Mea  came  who  spoke  of  Cbude's  aweet 
landscapes,  of  Saimtor'd  wild  scenery,  of  Raphael's  sublime 
conceptions,  and  Murillo's  repetitions,  rather  than  representations, 
of  human  life.  At  first  the  replj  was  easy,  **  has  any  of  them 
painted  a  lion  ?"  for  when  the  answer  was  in  the  negative,  there 
came  the  obvious  inference,  **  why  then  do  you  dare  to  compare 
him  with  me  ?"  But  in  process  of  time  some  wicked  wit  advanced 
a  step  further  in  the  argument,  and  declared  that  if  they  bad  not 
painted  liokis,  they  had  painted  what  was  just  as  good,  if  not 
better.  Hereupon  issue  Mas  about  to  be  joined,  when  our 
painter  learned  that  his  minor  proposition  had  not  been  permkted 
to  pass  uncontroverted ;  claims  were  made  by  and  for  other 
painters  of  lions,  and  one  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  no- 
body could  paint  lions  properly  who  had  not  visited  tropical  cli- 
mates and  actually  seen  the  beast  in  his  lair.  Such  conduct 
might  have  driven  an  angel  to  fury ;  no  wonder  that  it  roused  our 
worthy  painter  to  deeds  of  which  he  might  well  be  ashamed  in 
his  more  sober  hours.  He  forthwith  concocted  a  pamphlet,  vitu- 
perating in  no  measured  terms  ail  the  painters  of  the  age ;  extol- 
ling lions,  and  himself,  their  only  good  delineator,  to  the  third 
heavens,  and  accusing  his  oriental  rival  of  having  painted  a  lion 
with  an  unnatural  curve  in  the  tail,  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the 
whisker,  and  a  horrible  distortion  in  the  great  toe-naih  The 
pamphlet  was,  however,  eloquent,  pointed  and  sarcastic;  it  proved 
equally  the  strength  of  the  author's  talents  and  the  weakness  of 
his  temper,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  and  the  shallowness  of  his 
discretion.  In  short,  it  was  just  such  a  brochure  of  splenetic 
egotism,  wounded  conceit  and  disappointed  vanity,  as  the  extra«> 
ordinary  pamphlet  now  lying  before  us. 

A.  W.  Schlegel  enjoys  a  European  reputation,  and  deserves  to 
enjoy  it;  we  are  not  the  persons  to  deny  his  extraordinary  merits, 
or  refuse  homage  to  his  great  abilities.  But  we  meet  him  now  in 
a  contest  where  he  has  voluntarily  resigned  his  privileges,  and 
descended  from  his  vantage-ground.  While  Marius  retained  the 
stem  majesty  of  virtue,  no  Cimbrian  would  dare  to  strike  him, 
even  in  the  dungeon ;  but  when  that  same  Marius  had  yielded  to 
the  petulance  of  wrath  and  the  violence  of  passion,  he  forfeited 
those  moral  claims  which  had  been  previously  his  best  protection. 
And  in  the  same  manner,  when  Professor  Schlegel  abdicates  his 
dignity,  rushes  into  the  lists  not  as  a  noble  cavalier  but  as  an 
angry  boxer,  runs  a  muck  like  an  insane  Malay  or  an  inebriated 
Irishman,  he,  too,  forfeits  his  claim  to  deference,  and  must  be 
treated  like  any  other  pamphleteer  whom  mortified  pride  and 
disappointed  expectations  had  driven  into  authorship. 

The  principal  subjects  of  the  Professor's  pamphlet  are :   ad 
attack  on  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  for  their  plan  in  generai| 
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and  the  details  in  pariicillar^ — rather  a  corioud  specimen  of  logical 
arrangement ;  a  complaint  against  the  East  India  Company  for 
not  cancelling  their  edition  of  the  Hitop^d^sa^  and  adoptmg  that 
of  Professor  Schlegel ;  an  extravagant  eulogy  of  the  Sanscrit^  with 
a  cursory  review  of  its  mmmars  and  dictionaries ;  a  plan  for  the 
better  cultivation  of  oriental  literature  in  England ;  a  complaint 
respecting  the  management  of  the  British  Museum,  and  a  vmdic- 
tive  assault  on  Professor  Wilson^  for  not  having  spoken  of  Pro- 
fessor Schlegel  with  sufficient  respect.  The  offence  given  by  the 
English  professor  is  contained  in  the  two  following  sentences ; — 

**  I  should  think  it  an  indispensable  requisite,  in  the  first  professor  of 
the  Sanscrit  language,  that  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  in  India. 
Schlegel  has  not  ventured  in  translation  beyond  those  works  which 
have  been  previously  translated  by  English  scholars." 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  author  calls  these  simple  words  a  de- 
claration of  war  i  that  he  treats  them  as  a  deliberate  denial  of  fame 
to  the  continental  Orientalists,  for  he  deems  himself 

"  Knight  of  the  shire,  who  represents  them  all," 

and  regards  them  as  a  full  justification  for  the  constant  deprecia- 
tion of  the  labours  of  all  the  English  writers  on  Eastern  languages^ 
which  runs  in  an  under  current  through  every  page  of  this  book  i 

With  only  the  first  of  the  Professor's  topics  have  we  any  con- 
cern ;  the  others  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  We  trust  that,  if  India 
stock  rises,  the  Company  will  buy  the  whole  edition  of  the  Hit6- 
pSUl&sa ;  to  the  long  and  laboured  praise  of  Sanscrit  literature  we 
say^  as  the  philosopher  did  to  the  eulogy  on  Hercules,  "  Quis 
viiuperavk  T'  Professor  Wilson  is  right  well  able  to  defend  his 
own  cause,  and  would  probably  feel  little  obliged  to  us  for  volun- 
teering his  defence.  Omittingi  then,  these  matters,  we  shall  exa- 
mine the  particulars  of  the  accusation  brought  against  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  seriatim ;  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
fute them,  for  in  the  most  important  parts  the  Professor  has  spared 
us  the  trouble,  and  either  in  a  note,  or  in  a  subsequent  page,  con- 
tradicted his  charges  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  made. 

His  first  objection  is  to  the  entire  system  of  publishing  transla- 
tions, as  a  means  of  diffusing  information  respecting  the  nations  of 
the  East.    He  says : 

"  I  maintain  that  encouragements  offered  exclusively  to  translations, 
ikr  from  advancing  a  methodical  and  truly  scientific  'Study  of  the 
oriental  languages,  tend  to  injure  it,  and  must  exercise  an  influence 
pernicious  in  proportion  to  the  extent  that  the  committee's  projects  are 
realized.  Now,  if  this  fundamental  study  be  neglected, — I  say  more,  if 
Asiatic  philology  be  not  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  it  haii 
yet  attained,  it  will  be  impossible  to  procure  good  translations." 

The  first  assertion,  in  this  brief  paragrapli,  is  contradicted  by 
general  experience ;  translations,  leved  bad  translations,  have  led 


huadimdB  and  tbenModt  t0  iindy  ih^  oiipmlh  in  Aiif  990m 
tofif  116 ;  bow  jDwy  owe  their  fii*«l  desire  for  ||»«  «tiiily  of  Gmdk 
to  an  «ariy  penuial  of  Pof«'<  ii(w«r  .^  ti9W  rnavy  llnlim  «oIm»> 
JuTf  have  bc«n  ioduced  lo  Imtii  ibat  Imiguage  lij  x^ading  Tusio, 
in  Hoove's  jot  Fairfax*!  tiBaslatioiia  ?  |4ay^  bow  fm»y  iwve  ba€» 
indiiced  to  stady  Peroiaii  by  readiqg  tkp  German  tmnalalmi  «f 
the  Shih  Nimeb  ?  Thoiigh  Atkinson's  «er«iw  of  that  jpofe^  baa 
beep  but  recently  piibliabedt  we  know  aeveral  ardent  atudenta 
wfaooi  it  has  led  to  a  zealona  diUivation  of  ori^tal  literatniau 
But  there  is  another  jamtter  foifolten  by  the  Profesaor^  oen«e- 
nieotly  enough  for  his  purpose,  which  we  most  not  lightly  fmsn 
over*  There  exist  im  moat  liang^ges  works  of  jgreat  biatorical 
nnd  geographical  value,  which,  in  a  philological  point  of  viev^ 
are  nearly  worthleasu  Wonid  a  frnnriation  of  iba  ^Gealn  Dei 
ptr  Fmncos/'  fftove  injuiious  to  the  study  of  JLaitin,  4V  is  ibe 
text  of  Homer  likely  lo  be  neglected,  because  are  possess  y^araions 
of  Strabo^  Paasanjas  and  Josepbns  i  it  is  of  the  first  importame 
to  England  at  the  present  moment  that  means  should  be  afforded 
to  the  great  body  of  the  nation^  of  acquiring,  at  least,  some  gene- 
rsl  information  respecting  the  history,  the  geography,  the  statia- 
tica,  and  the  laws  of  the  ustem  nations,  either  subjected  to  our 
sway  or  connected  with  us  by  trade ;  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  more 
important  object  than  affording  to  a  few  laborious  students  an 
opportunity  of  entering  deeply  into  &e  philosophy,  the  metaphy- 
sics, or  the  poetiy  of  any  aagesi  either  in  the  eastern  or  western 
woild.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  contrasting  th^ae 
ob|ects;  the  plan  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  excludes  nei* 
ther,  and  we  are  sufficienlly  utilitarian  to  rejoice  that  the  greater 
portion  cf  their  attention  has  been  given  to  tne  former. 

The  second  objection  of  t!he  Professor  is,  tliat  the  translaton 
"win  probably  be  incompetent,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  even  the 
best  sdholars  will  be  impeded  by  difficulties  almost  insuperable. 
This  he  repeats  in  a  great  variety  of  forms^  suppoits  sometimes 
bry  argoments,  sometimes  by  declamation,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
simple  assertion  ;  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  43on* 
densed  view  of  his  reasoning.  On  this  head  we  must,  therefon^ 
be  almost  as  desultory  as  the  learned  Professor  himself.  He 
begins  by  expressing  his  fears,  that  many  who  have  acquired  a 
merely  practicafi  lnN»wledge  of  oriental  languages  by  residence  in 
the  East  will  offfer  their  services  to  the  committee,  for  the  puiposa 
of  acquiring  the  reputation  of  authorship  on  easy  terms*  We  regret 
that  the  title  of  author  is  not  quite  ao  honounable  in  England  m 
to  urge  men  to  volunteer  the  wearisome  toil  of  tranaiation  far 
the  simple  purpose  of  being  able  So  boasi  that  tbey  had  wiil- 
ten  books.  but  son  .the  PfoCessor'a  own  abowiHg^  Iba^e  are 
works  which  juijght  iiairJy  he  entriial^d  eyen  to  ^nch  Antorpfetes^ 
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and  though  such  may  possess  lilUt  aUnctmi  for  tke  aHect 
few,  Cfaey  aiay  contain  much  vahable  aaformation  for  ibe  naoy. 
Can  the  PiK>feasor  be  jgDorant  of  the  distiBction  between  thn 
literature  of  feet  and  asattor,  and  dw  lilieraiiim  of  fedinf  mi 
nind  i  Sureiy  «iot.  Haa  he  then  confoynded  them  merely  to  eerre 
a  pwpoae  i  The  complete  eaawer,  honwver,  to  this  objectioa  ie 
the  list  of  works  already  ptibliahed  under  the  superintendence  at 
the  oommitlee  ^  a  list  which  the  ProfisBsor  has  not  ventunsd  t0 
fuote ;  because  it  would  at  once  have  refuted  baE  etetemcnts. 

The  difficulties  which  must  impede  even  a  con^Mlent  tranaktnr 
are  stated  at  great  length;  they  are  the  tmperfectiotts  ofgrnmmam 
and  dictionaiies,  the  errors  of  commentators^  and  above  all*  the 
imparity,  in  many  instances,  of  the  original  text  Having  dilated 
on  these  topics  with  ^Feat  force,  and  -some  exaggeration,  our 
author  aays» 

« I  tfasnk  Ifatpee demensteatcd  thatitietramihtsrnf  a  Sanscfk,  Beniaa, 
sr  Jhrahiai)  hook,  of  which  these  -does  net  exist  sn  editieB  priated  and 
eomcted  with  the  ntmost  care»  is  oeoessarily  oen^led  to  uodeitake  the 
labours  of  a  jndicioos  editor  ^  to  conlixMit  manuscripts,  bring  together 
commentaries,  and,  finally,  make  conjectural  eraeudations.  Can  we  imar 
gioe  thH  a  philologist,  capable  of  executing  this  task,  would  consent  to 
present  himself  in  the  bum1>le  attitude  of  an  interpreter  for  the  herd  of 
readers? 

To  the  last  queiftion  we  can  only  answer,  that  a  P&ry  dislan* 
guished  philologist,  named  A.  W.  Schlegel,  has  |>ttblished  a  ueiy 
exoellent  traUalatien  of  the  Bh^gavad-Gita,  and  we  are  happy  to 
a4d^  shat  he  designs  soon  to  favour  the  world  with  a  con^>lele 
taimlation  of  the  R^m&yana.  It  as  true,  that  bj  trafurktii^  inm 
Ltftin,  the  disgrace  of  being  ^'  an  interpseter  for  ibe  caamien  held 
of  reaiders"  has  been  a\imled ;  but  we  trust  llmt  he  is  not  such  an 
anstocrat  in  the  repabUc  of  letters,  as  to  mamtain  that  the  mose 
oa4>aUe  a  man  is  of  givii^  insiructien,  the  less  witting  be  ehonU 
he  lo  instruct.  The  names  of  Jones,  Wilkinsy  Wilson,  llau^bton, 
and  aaany  €>shM*s,  might  be  aaeotioned  in  prod^  dbat  in  Englasni 
at  least,  •the  moat  sible  philologists  :are  not  ashamed  to  i^^pear  *^  in 
Sbe  liumble  attitude"  of  '<  interpreters  for  .the  herd  of  readera.'' 

Xhe  Professor  follows  up  this  division  of  the  subjactby  oharg- 
11^  4be  oenmuttee  with  neglect  of  the  originals,  and  it  is  wwA 
our  while  to  quote  the  passage  of  the  Prospectus  on  which  the 
cdHH^  is  founded,  and  compare  it  with  the  Professor's  translation. 

***  Sect.  'M).  These  transliftions  use  generally  to  'heaooompaoied  <fay  tAe 
origmal  texts,  prmted  separatdy.,  and  such  iilnstrations  as  my  he  ooa- 
aideied  neoessary.  Sy  .the  publication  of  theosiginal  text  it  is  intimdad 
So  midtiply  copies  of  such  works  as  are  scaroe,  and  to  fomish  students, 
at  a  moderate  eiypease,  with  coriect  copies  of  the*best  Asiatic  wosks^-to 
which  tliey  mi^^t  not  otherwiae  have  access/' 
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'    Now  mark  the  translation.*-^ 

*^  Ges  traductions  seront  quelquefou  accompagnees  des  testes  originanx, 
M  dea  eclaircissemens  qai  seront  jugi^s  nicessairea ;  en  pobliant  occo- 
wmeUetmnt  le  texte  original,  on  se  propose/'  &c. 

The  version  of  "  generally  **  by  quelquefoiSf  and  the  unaotho* 
tized  introduction  of  occasionellement,  prove  that  the  Professor's 
experience  in  translations  may  justly  lead  him  to  suspect  their 
accuracy.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  variation  in  the 
copies  of  the  Prospectus  can  have  led  him  into  error,  for  we  have 
taken  our  extract  from  his  own  copy,  published  in  the  appendix. 
Neither  can  M'e  consider  the  quelquefois  to  be  an  accidental 
mistranslation,  nor  the  oecasionellement  a  casual  insertion;  for 
these  very  two  words  are  made  the  foundation  of  a  vehement 
tirade  against  the  committee,  for  encouraging  translators  to  the 
exclusion  of  editors.    The  words  of  the  Prospectus  have  a  signi* 
fication  directly  contrary  to  that  attributed  to  them,  and  the 
actions  of  the  committee,  as  appears  from  their  list  of  publica- 
tions, fully  prove  that  they  have  not  neglected  the  encouragement 
of  editorial  labours,  where  they  were  required.    They  have  only 
published  the  originals  when  they  possessed  a  philological  or 
ethnological  value;  but  when  the  matter  of  the  works  alone  de- 
served attention,  they  have  wisely  avoided  a  useless  expense. 
They  have  not  imitated  Fleischer,  the  recent  editor  of  Abulfeda^ 
who  declares  in  his  prefoce  that  the  work  which  he  has  edited  is 
utterly  useless  and  worthless. 

We  must  leave  for  the  present  the  supplemental  matter  con- 
nected with  the  second  head  of  accusation^  and  come   to  the 
third.     The  Professor  gravely  asks,  **  Into  what  language  are 
these  translations  to  be  made?"    Now,  after  he  had  established 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  general  system  of  translations 
was  bad,  one  would  have  supposed  that  it  was  to  him  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  what  nation  was  to  be  cursed  by  an  en- 
terprize  which  would  injure  **'  the  methodical  and  truly  scien- 
tific study   of  the  oriental   languages;"    nay,  rather,    that   he 
would  have  protested  against  France  and  Germany  being  allowed 
to  share  in  such  destructive  proceedings.     No  such  thing:  the 
Professor  in  his  zeal  against  England  flings  consistency  to  the 
winds ;  maintains  in  good  set  terms  that  the  readers  of  French, 
Latin  and  German  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  advantages 
that  may  result  from  the  labours  of  the  committee;  and  astounds 
us  by  the  declaration,  that  English  is  inferior  to  any  of  die  rival 
languages  as  a  medium  of  translation.     Had  not  rage  clouded  his 
intellects,  the  Professor  might  have  stopped  to  consider,  Mrhether 
a  speculation  undertaken  by  British  enterprize,  supported  by 
British  money,  and  managed,  for  die  most  part,  by  British  talent, 
should  not  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  advantage  of  the  British 
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people?  Had  he,  however,  consulted  the  list  of  pobUcations,  or 
nther,  had  he  not  chosen  to  forget  the  contents  of  that  list^  when 
a  want  of  memory  served  his  purpose,  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  committee  have  received  and  published  both  French  and 
Latin  translations  of  oriental  works.  This  is  not  the  place  ta 
enter  into  a  defence  of  the  capabilities  of  the  English  language: 
the  Professor  declares  that  it  contains  few  compound  words ; 
will  he  furnish  us  with  a  compound  epithet  which  it  cannot  ex- 

]HeS8? 

The  wrath  of  the  Professor  is  marvellously  excited  by  the 
euloginm  which  the  Prospectus  bestows  on  Arabic  and  Per* 
sian  literature,  principally,  we  suppose,  because  he  is,  as  he 
tells  us,  ignorant  of  both.  We  have  beard  that  our  painter  of 
lious  invariably  vituperated  tigers,  leopards  and  elephants.  To 
the  Arabian  literature,  he  objects  its  deficiency  in  epic  and  dra* 
matic  poetry,  and  generally  in  works  of  invention.  He  declares 
his  intention  of  proving  that  the  best  portion  of  the  ^^  Thousand 
and  One  Nights"  has  been  derived  from  an  Indian  original,  and 
throws  down  the  glove  to  the  Baron  de  Sacy,  who  has  under« 
taken  to  prove  the  direct  contrary.  **  Non  nostr&m  tantas  com* 
ponere  lites;"  we  hope,  however,  to  derive  much  both  of  instruc* 
tion  and  amusement  from  the  controversy.  But  though  we  by  no 
means  assent  to  the  Professor's  assertion  in  its  present  unlimited 
form,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  some  defence  for  the  poor  Ara- 
bians in  this  very  book.     What  is  said  respecting  the  Chinese'^ 

"  This  disdain  of  fabulous  traditions,  which  Voltaire  praises  as  a  trait 
of  wisdom,  arises,  perhaps,  from  a  deficiency  of  imaginaiion ;  but,  as  a 
compensation,  this  sobriety  of  intellect  gives  a  great  weight  to  their 
testimony." 

Now  we  make  the  very  same  claim  for  the  Arabians.  It  is 
chiefly  as  historians  and  geographers  that  we  feel  disposed  to 
value  the  ancient  Arabian  and  Persian  winters;  there  are  many 
important  matters  in  both  departments  of  knowledge  for  which 
we  must  seek  elucidation  from  them — the  history  of  the  crusades, 
and  the  several  routes  of  the  Indian  trade  before  the  age  of  De 
6ama,will  occur  to  every  body;  we  shall  mention  another, — that 
mixed  religious  and  political  revolution  which  placed  the  Sassa- 
nides  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  restored  the  religion  of  Zerdusht 
to  nearly  its  pristine  splendour,  checked  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity eastwards,  and  threw  it  back  upon  the  west;  a  revolution 
which  has  left  traces  of  its  influence  in  Jewish  and  Christian 
heresies,  and  in  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 

To  the  Persians  our  author  metes  out  even  a  less  share  of  jus- 
tice than  to  the  Arabs ;  he  says,  and  with  truth,  that "  their  literature 
has  fallen  into  gross  extravagancesr,  and  their  prose  usurped  the 
most  ambitious  ornaments  of  poetry."    It  is  true,  the  only  proof 


\m  9«alai  u  Iht  tfwiil«lian  of  the  Btkur  Dftnvaby  it  Osnme 
fMMHic«»  tfMMlateil  by  Mr.  Jooathaii  Sooll'^-«  criterioB  abonl  u 
im  m  Ladly  Morgan's  WiM  Irish  Girl^  Maluria'a  Mosiorio,  or 
Vkn.  RadcIifFe's  M  jaleriea  of  Udolpbo^  ivoukl  be  of  the  Engliik 
IsPgiUigo.  We  muat  coafess  that  the  alyle  adopted  very  gane- 
mUy  bj  the  modern  Peraiaa  writers  merits  the  bhme  b^towsd 
9poo  theaa;  but  does  the  Prafesaor  mean  to  iosiiuiate  that  tho 
earlier  writers  are  aubject  to  the  aame  insputatioos }  If  so^  ha  is 
either  wholly  ignorant  of  them,  or  perversely  determined  to  vui> 
rifreaent  them.  We  moat  not  paaa  over  our  author's  psrodj 
of  the  modem  Penuan  style^  eipeeiaUy  as  a  joke  with  him  ii  % 
very  serioua  mattar. 

**  I  shall  not  pow  mount  the  gallant  courser  of  criticism*  descended 
ftom  the  noble  blood  of  the  great  Alexandrian  steed  Aristarchos,  to  com- 
bat the  gasconading  tribe  of  perverted  laste,  ranged  under  the  haaiKr  of 
afeetation.  Firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  of  reasoe*  snppoited  oa  tks 
atmops  of  solid  argmne&t,  I  am  sara  to  siake  head  gainst  the  eaeaiy 
eftati valy,  Bnt  in  pursuing  the  fbgttivas  too  obstinately  with  the  arreei 
of  densiooj  I  might  ^ly  go  astray  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  probiityi 
and  then,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  would  retaia  you,  my  w^y 
friendi  who  have  hastened  to  accompany  me  oq  Uiq  dromedary  of  attea- 
tioo, — you  over  whose  prosperity  may  Allah  watch  ^ — I  would  retain 
you,  perhaps  in  spite  of  myself,  near  the  briny  well  of  weariness^  under 
the  gloomy  tents  of  enuui. 

iUttmi  iematU  amUi  ?.    This  burs^  in  '^  Erclea'  veint'*  offends 
not  simoly  against  good  taste.;  it  is  a  still  grosser  violation  of  good 
faith*    if  it  means  aoy  thing,  it  must  be  tak^n  aa  the  genaral 
sample  of  Persian  style;  or,  aa  the  Professor  declares  himself 
ignorant  of  the  language,  as  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  traoalaUom 
from  that  language  with  which  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted*    Now  previous  to  the  date  of  his  pamphlet,  foui 
translatious  from  the  Persian  had  been  published  by  the  Orienul 
Committee:  the  History  of  the  Afghans^  the  Adventures  ofHatim 
Tai»  the  Jutobtograptw  of  the  Emperor  Jahangfueir^  end  the  Au- 
iMography  of  Sheikn  mohamnei  Mi  Iiaatf9i  t^Que  of  which 
present  the  slightest  trace  of  this  bombastic  style,  but  ure,  on  the 
contrary,  aa  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  their  conatructiooi 
as  they  are  for  the  intensity  of  their  mterest«    Waa  A.  W»  SchW- 
gel  ignorant  of  their  existence?    Tbeq  must  he  forfeit  eU  claim 
to  the  knowledge  which  alone  would  justify  his  assumption  of  tbt 
character  of  a  censor.     Was  he  acquainted  with  these  works? 
We  shall  not  write  the  sentence  that  would  be  dictated  by  belief 
in  such  an  alternative. 

!3ut  we  shall  be  told,  as  some  of  S^hlegel's  admirers  have  told 
ua  alf^adyi  that  in  the  interval  b^twe^n  the  qompositieii  and  pub* 
U^^tion  of  this  pamphlet,  the  ^ircumataac^  pf  tbo   6«#e  bad 
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alf0red»  iIm^  conimiltee  had  filled  up  tbe  ki€m^  in  the  •bitchy 
outline  which  alone  their  fir»t  prospectus  preseated^  and  that 
sone  allowanoe  muat  be  made  for  4he  diMppoiotoieot  of  the 
ProfessotTi  when  he  found  that  bis  visit  to  London  produced  oo 
great  sensation.  To  such  excuses  we  gWe  their  full  weighty 
there  is  sufficient  proof  that  between  the  writing  and  the  printing 
of  the  pamphlet.  Professor  Schlege)  bad  learned  that  some  of  his 
charges  were  groundless,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
same  discovery  with  regard  to  most  of  the  others.  Before  his 
pamphlet  appeared,  he  had  learned  that  the  Armenian  languaga 
was  not  excluded ;  be  might  have  learned  the  same  fact  respecl* 
ing  the  Japanese;  it  could  not  have  been  concealed  from  him, 
that  the  committee  had,  with  prompt  liberalitjy,  nndertaken  to 
print  both  French  and  Latin  translations ;  be  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  that  the  careful  editing  of  th^  originals^  when  the| 
were  philologically  valuable,  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
committee's  labours.  For  both  facts  he  might  have  bad  the  un« 
impeachable  authority  of  his  friend,  A.  F.  Stenaler,  who  waa 
then  employed  both  in  editing  the  MagkuvansUf  and  translating  it 
into  Latin.  We  shall  not  inquire  too  minutely  how  much  of 
this  possible  knowledge  was  actual :  and  we  are  content  to  believe 
that  the  Professor  acted  under  misapprehension  when  he  wrote 
the  pamphlet^ — but  where  are  we  to  find  his  excuse  when  he  pub- 
lished it  > 

One  word  more  before  we  leave  this  very  painful  part  of  our 
subject ;  the  Professor  says, 

**  The  Shih  N&ttieh  is  tbe  most  ancient  and  most  remarkable  mena* 
ment  of  Fenian  literatare.  Thoie  acquainted  with  the  siibjsct  as«i|re 
me  that  the  maoascripts  vary  very  coMiderably.  Until  tbe  extent  and 
importance  of  these  variations  have  been  determined  by  the  coUation  of  a 
great  numlx^r  of  manuscripts^  and  tbe  text  constituted  according  to  tbe 
rules  of  criticism,  a  translation  would  be  a  hazardous^  useleis,  and  per- 
haps iojurioos  (why  ?)  enterprise." 

He  adds  in  a  note, 

'^  In  writing  these  lines,  I  was  ignefant  that  this  labour  is  in  a  gresi 
dsgtee  completed-  A  young  German  orientalist,  Mohl.  now  at  Parii, 
bas  been  several  years  preparing  a  eomjriete  edition  of  the  Shah 
Nameb.'** 

The  Professor  was  unfortunately  ignorant  of  some  other  matters 
wbicb  be  might  have  knowut  To  say  nothing  of  Lumsden's 
labours,  there  appeared  at  Calcutta,  in  1629»  an  edition  of  the 
Sh^  N&meh,  carefully  collated  with  a  number  of  the  oldest  and 
best  manuscripts,  by  Turner  Macau.    Tbe  number  collated  was 

*  Every  true  loter  of  orienUl  literttore  will  be  delighted  to  bear  that  this  able 
schelar  has  just  eommenced  the  pfiatisgof  ibis  edittea*  Uie  espeopst  of  whifb,  by  a 
iifaif3f»  »*  ^  ha.ds&s;^s^  b/  tbe  Afistic.Segisty  9f  Pant* 
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teventeeoj  and  four  fragments  containing  the  greater  part  of  the 
poem ;  and  some  of  these  MSS.  belong  to  the  fifteenth  ceotnry. 

We  gladly  turn  from  these  effusions  of  pride,  petulance,  and 
passion,  to  the  Professor's  remarks  on  Sanscrit  literature ;  they 
contain  many  suggestions  equally  practical  and  profound,  but 
they  are  sullied  by  a  spiteful  spirit  against  all  English  scholars, 
living  and  dead.  Yet,  as  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  aphorism, 
that  *'  anger  is  a  short  madness/'  the  Professor  even  here  scarcely 
ventures  on  a  single  insinuation  of  consequence,  which  he  does 
not  subsequently  contradict.  His  theory  of  the  similarity,  almost 
amounting  to  identity,  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  not  indeed  original,  as  the 
reader  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  ludicrous  self-compla- 
cency with  which  it  is  propounded,  but  still  we  trust  that  the 
Professor  will  further  develope  his  views  on  the  subject.  The 
profound  observations  on  Sanscrit  grammar  merit  the  attention 
of  scholars;  but  their  connection  with  the  general  purpose  of 
the  pamphlet  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  carping  critique  on 
Wilson's  Sanscrit  Lexicon  admits,  however,  of  no  such  doubt ; 
it  was  designed  to  depreciate  that  very  meritorious  work;  but 
with  cunning  that  defeats  its  own  ends,  the  Professor  prepares  an 
escape  from  the  charge  of  unfairness,  by  slipping  in  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  criticism,  **  for  the  first  attempt  to  form  a  diction- 
ary  no  other  plan  was  practicable  than  that  which  has  been 
adopted.'^ 

We  come  now  to  our  author's  remarks  on  the  editions  and 
translations  of  Sanscrit  works  published  by  English  scholars. 
In  no  part  of  the  work  is  the  determination  to  depreciate  the 
English  more  flagrant ;  occasions  for  censure  are  sought  with 
Lyncean  eyes ;  praise, — for  in  many  instances  praise  was  un- 
avoidable,— is  niggardly  bestowed,  and  even  then  clogged  by 
petty  and  trifling  exceptions.  A  flagrant  instance  of  this  is  his 
account  of  that  noble  monument  of  sound  learning,  deep 
research,  and  acute  criticaljudgment,  Haughton's  edition  of  the 
Institutes  of  Men& ;  the  Professor,  however,  regrets  '^  that  the 
words  are  not  placed  as  far  asunder  as  the  rules  for  the  junctioo 
of  letters  would  permit."  ''  How  can  they  call  Venus  a  perfect 
beauty  ?"  said  Momus,  ''  I  am  sure  I  heard  her  slippers  creak." 

The  London  edition  of  the  Hit6pftd&sa  deserves  all  that  Mr. 
Schlegel  has  said  in  its  dispraise,  perhaps  more.  It  was  an  edi- 
tion hurried  through  the  press  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  East  India  College,  and  it  cannot  compete  for  a  moment 
with  the  one  on  which  the  Professor  and  his  learned  colleagne. 
Dr.  Lassen,  have  expended  the  labour  of  many  years.  We  are 
serious  in  our  wish  that  he  may  be  well  remunerated  for  his  foil^ 
and  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Professor^s  work.  • 
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The  trsuistations  are  next  criticised  with  capricious  severity, 
for  we  are  loth  to  attribute  our  author's  strange  selection  of 
examples  to  a  worse  feeling  than  caprice.  The  character  of 
Sir  William  Jones  is  tested  by  his  version  of  the  Hit6p&d6say  a 
work  which  the  Professor  knows  to  be  posthumous,  and  believes 
to  have  been  written  as  a  mere  exercise  when  first  that  excellent 
scholar  had  begun  to  study  Sanscrit.  The  same  test  is  applied 
to  Wilkins  !  Has  the  Professor  forgotten  his  obligations  to  that 
admirable  scholar's  translation  of  the  Bhagavad  Gitft?  Has  he 
tasted  the  waters  of  oblivion  since  he  wrote  in  the  preface  to  his 
own  translation  of  the  same  poem,  *'  in  interpretatione  Bhagatjai 
Gita  elaboranda,  interpretationem  viri  clarissimi  Caroli  WUkinSf 
magno  mihi  adjutumento  fuisse,  non  modo  non  diffiteor,  sed  ultrd 
gratoque  animo  id  agnosco  ?''  Were  we  disposed  to  adopt  the 
style  of  carping  criticism,  we  might  easily  show  that  **  maximo" 
might  with  great  propriety  be  substituted  for  ^^  magno"  in  this 
passage ;  that  many  of  Wilkins'  slips  have  been  faithfully  copied 
by  his  successor,  and  that  some  of  Schlegel's  deviations  from 
the  £nglish  translation  are  any  thing  but  improvements.  We 
have  no  objection  to  the  Professor's  exulting  merriment  over  the 
tricks  played  by  the  crafty  Bramins  on  the  first  students  of  the 
Sanscrit ;  they  were  paralleled  and  surpassed  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  Greek  began  first  to  be  taught  in  western  Europe. 
But  it  is  not  quite  fair  for  the  men  who  march  at  their  ease 
into  a  stormed  citadel,  to  laugh  at  those  who  first  entered  the 
breach,  for  having  made  a  few  fisilse  steps  when  surrounded  by 
the  enemy's  smoke. 

From  translations  in  general,  the  Professor,  after  a  long 
interval,  comes  to  translations  from  the  Sanscrit  in  particular. 
We  agree  in  the  necessity  of  all  the  requisites  he  authoritatively 
declares  must  be  united  in  a  judicious  interpreter  of  this  diflBcult 
language,  and  are  especially  anxious  to  state  our  cordial  assent 
to  the  following : 

"  The  nations  of  Asia,  from  a  thousand  causes,  have  a  circle  of 
idcflw,  an  intellectual  horizon  far  different  from  that  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  Their  authors  often  speak  of  matters,  of  which  we, 
at  least  iuch  of  us  as  have  not  been  in  Asia,  cannot  form  a  clear  idea  from 
want  of  experience." 

Professor  Schlegel  thus  deliberately  makes  the  very  same 
aaaertion,  for  which  he  pours  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the 
head  of  Professor  Wilson. 

We  cannot  now  examine  the  details  of  the  noble  plan  of  an 
academy  for  Oriental  Literature,  which  concludes  the  letter  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  adoption  of  it,  in  its  full  extent, 
we  believe  to  be  impossible,  but  there  are  many  admirable  bints 
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ill  k  by .  which  our  countrymen  will  profit ^  for  ao  nation  has 
more  frequently  and  usefully  applied  the  maftim,  *^  fas  esi  ob 
kosU  i/ocert,"  tluEin  England. 

Before  tinally  taking  leave  of  the  Profeasor,  we  must  notice  a 
malter  frequently  insinualed,  but  never  directly  eipressed  in  his 
pamphlet.  He  seems  to  think  that  he  did  not  meet  the  reception 
vx  England  which  his  merits  deserved.  What  the  amount  of  the 
Professor's  expectations  were,  is  beyond  our  powers  of  coi^ec- 
lure ;  but  they  must  have  exceeded  the  '^  digilo  monstrari  et 
dicier  hie  est/'  if  they  were  not  amply  realized.  The  jflhetutum 
has  already  amply  vindicated  the  British  Museum  against  the 
charge  of  discourtesy^  by  showings  from  the  example  of  the  great 
Parisian  Library,  that  permitting  the  loan  of  books  lea^  to 
intolerabla  abuses.  The  Processor's  claim  to  a  special  exce|^ 
tion  in  bis  own  favour  is  ridiculous;  in  the  literary  republic 
there  must  at  all  events  be  equality. 

Professor  Schlegel  commenced  the  study  of  Sanscrit  late  in 
life,  and  manifestly  regards  the  great  proficiency  he  has  made 
with  the  partiality  proverbially  bestowed  upon  ^'  the  children  of 
old  age/'  He  has  done  but  little, — a  translation  of  the  Bhagavad 
Gitft,  and  part  of  the  Ramayana,  and  an  edition  of  the  Hit&pi- 
dfisa,  are  all  the  works  that  have  resulted  from  his  ten  years'  toil, 
r^but  that  little  has  been  done  well.  He  insinuateSi  indeed,  that 
the  lateness  of  the  period  when  Indian  literature  began  to  be 
oultivated  on  the  continent  was  owing  to  the  continental  system 
of  Napoleon.  We  can  assure  him  that  the  great  European 
war  operated  as  strongly  in  suppressing  oriental  literature  here, 
as  in  France  and  in  Germany.  It  is  a  merit  of  which  the  English 
scholars  must  not  be  deprived,  that  for  many  years  they  pursued 
a  laborious  and  difficult  study,  uncheered  by  public  sympathy, 
unsupported  by  public  aid,  not  unfrequently  ridiculed  as  petrous 
*of  **  difficiles  nugae."  Until  the  appointment  of  Professor  Lee, 
the  English  Universities  could  show  no  successors  worthy  of 
Qyde,  Pococke,  or  even  White ;  in  Ireland  at  the  present  hour, 
a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  Biblical  Hebrew  only,  is  re* 
garded  as  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  professorship  of 
Oriental  languages.  On  this  subject  we  shall  quote  the  words 
of  Sir  W.  Jones. 

*'  If  learning  in  general  has  met  wUb  so  little  encouragement,  still 
less  can  be  expected  for  that  branch  of  it,  which  lies  so  far  remettd 
from  the  common  path,  and  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  hsfe 
hitherto  eonddered  as  incapable  of  yielding  either  entertainment  or  io- 
struction  ;  If  pain  and  want  be  the  lot  of  a  scholar^  the  life  of  an 
Orientalist  must  eertainly  be  attended  with  peculiar  hardships.  Gentias 
lived  ob^eurely  in  Holland,  and  died  in  misery ;  Hyde,  who  foroied 
many  important  projects,  had  not  the  support  and  aisistauce  which 
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ibey  deserved  and  required.     The  kboun  of  Memoski  imnoirtetiied 
and  rained  him." 

The  discouragements  thus  described  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
were  aggravated  during  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Still  there  were  persons  who 
zealously  pursued  the  study  of  what  Mr.  Haughton  has  well 
called  '^  a  gigantic  language/*  and  who  were  ready  to  offer 
themselves  as  guides  and  instructors,  when  a  revolution  in  public 
taste  brought  oriental  studies  into  fashion.  If  the  honoured 
veteran  Colebrooke  had  revealed  the  history  of  his  own  feelings, 
how  frequently  would  he  have  recorded  the  sinking  of  the  heart 
and  the  failing  of  the  spirit,  arising  from  the  prospect  there 
frequently  appeared  of  his  labours  remaining,  if  not  wholly  un- 
known»  at  least  unappreciated !  A  brighter  day  dawned ;  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  neglected  treasures  of  the  East,  and  the 
continental  scholars  began  to  follow  in  the  paths  which  the 
English  had  laid  open.  The  greater  part  of  them  owned  their 
obligations  to  those  who  had  first  opened  the  road  and  smoothed 
ita  worst  difficulties ;  they  regarded  them  as  modem  classical 
students  do  the  editors  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  at  the 
revival  of  literature,  not  as  perfect,  but  as  guides  to  perfection. 
Am  such  they  were  once  praised  by  Mr.  Schlegel  himself,  and 
would  probably  have  retained  his  good  word, — his  good  opinion 
they  cannot  have  lost,-~had  not  some  unnamed  disappointment  to 
vanity,  or  some  pecuniary  loss  on  the  edition  of  the  Hit6p^ftsa 
soured  hia  temper  and  warped  bis  better  judgment. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  few  continental  Orientalists  have 
ahared  these  feelings  of  hostility  to  England.  In  the  last  adver- 
tisement issued  by  the  committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  we  find  the  names  of  Klaprotb,  Von  Hammer,  Stanislas 
Julien,  and  the  lamented  Rimusat,  among  those  translators 
whole  works  are  in  a  state  of  immediate  preparation.  Thus 
liave  they  given  the  most  convincing,  because  the  most  practical 
proofs  of  their  approbation  of  the  committee's  proceedings. 
Schlegel  indeed  quotes  the  Baron  de  Sacy  as  at  least  in  part  sup- 
porting his  views  and  sharing  his  suspicions.  This  is  as  gross  a 
miarepresentation  as  any  other  in  the  pamphlet,  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  De  Sacy,  having  shown  that  the  translation  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Jahangueir  differed  in  some  particulars 
firom  a  partial  translation  of  the  work  previously  published,  ex- 
presses a  wish  that  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  of  deciding 
between  the  conflicting  statements  by  a  reference  to  the  original. 
He  then  says, — 

''  With  whatever  reserve  we  hazard  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  we 
qumot  avoid  regretting  that  Mr.  Price,  who  knew  the  fragments  pub* 
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lished  by  Mr.  Andenon>  did  not  deTote  himself  to  tbe  critical,  examina- 
tion of  tbe  work  wbich  be  bas  translated  ;  and  we  must«  in. tbe.  second 
place,  express  an  anxious  desire  that  the  committee  of  translation, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
should  add  to  the  works  whose  publication  they  so  efficiently  encourage, 
the  original  texts,  or  at  least,  all  that  can  render  tbe  perusal  of  them 
more  useful,  and  furnish  a  benevolent  and  enlightened  criticism  the 
means  of  appreciating  their  merit  and  importance.  Doubtless,  as  the 
works  presented  to  the  committee  become  more  numerous,  the  necessity 
will  be  felt  of  making  a  judicious  selection,  as  necessary  to  the  success 
of  this  bonoorable  enterprise,  as  worthy  of  the  knowledge  and  talent  of 
those  distinguished  men  who  have  associated  their  names  for  this 
eminent  service  rendered  to  the  literature  of  Asia.  We  venture  to  hope 
that  these  reflexions  will  not  be  taken  in  bad  part."* 

Now,  can  our  readers  believe  that  Mr.  Schlegel  alludes  to  this 
candid,  honourabl^i  and  manly  criticism, — without  however  ven- 
turing to  quote  it| — as  perfectly  supporting  his  objections  to  the 
frinciples  on  which  tbe  labours  of  the  committee  are  founded  f 
[e  also  quotes  Professor  Lee's  letter  to  Sir  Alexander  John- 
ston, in  the  year  1  B27«  on  the  defective  state  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  dictionaries,  as  a  proof  that  tbe  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
.when  translations  may  be  undertaken  with  advantage.  Is  the 
Professor  ignorant  of  all  that  has  been  done  since  that  letter  was 
written  to  remedy  these  deficiencies  ?  We  cannot  speak  of  such 
an  excellent  scholar  and  worthy  man  as  Professor  Lee,  other- 
wise than  in  terms  of  respect  and  admiration,  but  we.  must  re- 
mark that  the  letter  here  quoted  has  always  appeared  to  us 
rather  too  highly  coloured.  Dr.  Lee's  extensive  knowledge  and 
wondrous  powers  of  memory  have  given  him  a  command  over 
minute  details  wbich  few  students  can  hope  to  attain ;  but  from 
this  superiority  has  arisen  a  taste  for  all  the  little  particulars  and 
trifling  niceties  of  the  old  grammarians,  and  a  dislike,  or  perhaps 
contempt,  of  the .  simplification  of  knowledge.  It  requires  an 
extensive  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language  to 
read  the  Doctor's  Hebrew  Grammar  profitably,  and  his  additions 
to  tbe  admirable  Persian  Grammar  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones  seem  to  us 
any  thing  but  improvements.  The  new  edition,  however,  of 
Richardson's  Persian  Dictionary,  edited  by  Mr.  Johnston,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company,  obviates  all  the  objec- 
tions that  might  be  founded  on  this  out-of-date  letter. 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  we  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  Von 
Hammer's  article  in  the  Vienna  Jahrbiicher,  on  the  subject  of 
this  pamphlet,  and  we  regret  to  find  that  he  has  bestowed  such 

*  The  Baron  de  Sacj  is  at  this  very  moment  engaged  in  printing  for  tlie  coiamittee 
the  celebrated  metrical  grammur  of  the  Arabic  language,  called  the  Alfiyah;  tfans  prac- 
ticdijr  showing  how  much  he  respects  the  objects  and  favours  tlje  plans  of  the  com- 
mirtee. 
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severe  caslj^gation  on  the  unfortunate  Professor.  In  only  one 
point  does  he  agree  with  his  compatriot — the  necessity  of  the 
committee's  exercising  great  caution  in  the  selection  of  the  works 
they  honour  with  publication.  This  he  illustrates  by  a  harsh, 
but  apparently  not  undeserved  attack  on  Eraser's  translation  of 
the  War  in  Bosnia ;  at  the  same  time  he  bears  honourable  testi- 
mony to  the  great  merits  of  Mitchell's  Turkish  Maritime 
History.  On  all  the  great  points  of  Schlegel's  pamphlet.  Ham- 
mer is  at  issue  with  the  Professor,  and  meets  him  with  irresistible 
strength.  He  ridicules  the  display  of  titles  in  what  with  him  is- 
truly  a  title  page;  he  defends  the  literature  of  the  Western 
Asiatics  with  a  display  of  spirit  and  learning  which  sets  all  com- 
petition at  defiance;  the  presumptuous  condemnation  of  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  languages  he  exposes  as  it  well  merits,  and 
he  proves  that  from  them  both,  important  elucidations  of  that 
very  Sanscrit  literature  for  which  Schlegel  contends  may  be 
derived.  He  blames  the  Professor  for  appealing  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  as  a  stranger  instead  of  as  a  member,  and  wonders  at  the 
real  or  assumed  ignorance  of  the  Society's  usages  that  led  him 
to  declare, 

'*  I  only  kncfw  that  at  3rour  general  meetings,  the  president,  the 
director,  and  the  members  of  the  committee,  have  alone  the  right  to 
speak  ;  the  other  subscribers  only  vote  in  silence  by  white  and  black 
balls/' 

We  more  than  share  Von  Hammer's  astonishment,  as  we  hap- 
pen to  know  that  Professor  Schlegel  claimed  and  exercised  ma 
right  of  addressing  the  Society  when  he  was  last  in  England.  Mr* 
Von  Hammer  defends  the  East  India  Company  from  the  charge 
of  neglecting  literature,  insinuated  rather  than  directly  stated  by 
Mr.  Schlegel ;  he  triumphantly  exhibits  the  list  of  works  which 
have  issued  from  the  presses  of  Calcutta  and  Madras  since  the 
year  i8£6,  and  answers  the  Professor's  complaint  of  these  works 
being  printed  on  inferior  paper  by  quietly  observing  that  they  are 
printed  on  better  paper  than  that  used  for  the  complainant's  own 
pamphlet.  This  however  is  not  all;  it  is  not  even  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  benefits  that  the  East  India  Company  has  conferred  on 
eastern  literature  and  science..  Truly  ungrateful  would  the  oriental 
scholars,  both  of  England  and  the  continent,  be,  if  they  forgot  their 
obligations  to  that  great  commercial  body.  They  have  liberally 
patronized  every  undertaking,  whether  literary  or  scientific,  that 
tended  even  remotely  to  promote  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
the  people  placed  under  their  care.  With  respect  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  civil  servants  and  writers,  the  following  statement, 
taken  from  a  work  lately  published  by  Parbury,  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  that  every  possible  attention  is  paid  to  preparing  these 
gentlemen  for  the  important  duties  they  have  to  discbarge. 
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*'  Tbe  GiWhenrtee  of  India,  from  wbieb  Ibetxeoutive,  fifMiiictftl»  jodicitl» 
atiil  comitierciftl  departments  are  supplied,  from  the  provincial  magistrscy 
to  a  seat  at  tbe  Council  Board  (or  somettmes  to  the  governor-geoersl* 
sbip),  originates  principally  fVod  the  students  ot'  Uaileybury  College,  ao 
establishment  founded  by  the  East  India  Company  for  tbe  better  and 
surer  supply  of  men  qualified  to  fill  the  important  duties  which  devolft 
on  an  English  official,  when  transplanted  to  shores  where  the  bappiDess 
or  misery  of  millions  depends  upon  his  talent,  his  Integrity,  and  moral 
firmness  of  character.  The  students  at  Halleyburv,  who  must  enter 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  are  classeil  in  four  sttccessiit 
tfttmS  of  six  months  each  \  two  entire  days  In  every  week  are  given  to 
orieiilal  literatar^,  and  part  (tf  other  days.  There  are  four  Europeaa 
dapartmenti)  seven  months  in  the  year  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  vari- 
oitl  subjects;  for  instance,  a  student  who  remains  two  years  at  the 
GDllege,  receives  in  three  terms  from  seventy  to  eighty  hours  of  law 
tuition^  and  altogether  ninety  hours;  he  is  instructed  in  elemental 
knowledge  on  the  limits  between  morals  and  law,  political  and  civil 
rights;  in  the  English  and  Mahomedan  criminal  law^  and  on  tbe  law  of 
evidence  ;  the  moral  and  legal  obligations  of  government  are  also  incol* 
cated ;  tbe  laws  affecting  property,  promises  and  Contracts,  and  the  oMi- 
^tions  arising  from  public  and  private  relations,  are  carefully  tangfat,  as 
well  as  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  in  fact  every  branch  of  education 
which  can  be  requisite  for  a  statesman  on  the  moat  extensive  field  of 
•etioQ. 

"  The  ablest  masters  in  every  language,  European  or  Asiatici  are 
employed  at  the  college :  for  Sanscrit  as  well  as  Greek,  Persian  as  well 
as  Latin,  and  Uiudoostanee  and  Bengalee  as  well  as  French  and  Italian, 
are  sedulously  cultivated ;  the  most  learned  professors  of  philosophy  are 
also  In  attendance,  and  every  day,  except  Sunday,  there  are  lectures." 

That  equally  efficient  instruction  is  bestowed  upon  the  military 
oadetSf  is  proved  by  the  high  authority  of  tbe  Duke  of  Welliug- 
tooy  who  declared  that  the  attainments  of  the  engineer  and 
artillery  officers  educated  in  the  £ast  India  Company's  institution 
at  Addiacombe  surpassed  those  of  officers  of  similar  standing  in 
the  royal  army. 

Neither  has  tbe  education  of  its  subjects  in  India  been  ne- 
glected by  the  Companyias  appears  from  the  following  authentic 
statement^  taken  from  the  same  work. 

"  It  was  stipulated  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter,  that  10,000/. 
should  be  annually  devoted  from  the  surplus  territorial  revenue  of  India 
ttt  tbe  purpose  of  education ;  by  the  following  extract  from  a  parUa<» 
mentaiy  return  in  1882  (No.  7),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  company  bftvc 
doubled,  and  in  some  years  trebled,  the  amount  laid  down  in  the  Acl» 
altboagh  there  was  no  surplus  revenue  in  India. 

1B24  £S1,«84 


1830 d6,dGS 

18«6 27,4l« 

1827  **...i 45,313 


1828 £35,841 

1829 ♦.   ..  .38,076 

1880 44,330 
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"  As  SD  fttMante  fA  tbe  eflforte  making  for  the  diffbsicm  of  intdtigencd 
Ihrongbout  tbt  Britisb  dominions,  I  may  qirote  tbe  testimony  before 
Pariiamcnt  of  the  Uom)urable  Holt  Mackenzie,  wbo  ttates  that  since 
the  renewal  of  the  last  charter,  tbe  Bengal  Crovernment  have  established 
a  college  at  Calcatta  for  tbe  Hindoos,  and  reformed  very  much  the  oM 
Moslem  College  j  that  colleges  have  been  established  at  Delhi  and  Agra, 
for  both  Hindoos  and  Moslems;  the  Hindoo  College  at  Benares  has  been 
reformed;  at  tbe  several  institutions  it  has  been  tbe  object  of  govern- 
ment to  extend  tbe  stady  of  the  English  language^  and  good  books  bav« 
been  supplied,  &c. ;  that  seminaries  have  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  schools  established  by  individuals  have  been 
aided  by  government." 

General  science  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  longest  meridiaii 
line  ever  measured,  which  was  accomplished  at  their  expense 
by  the  late  Colonel  Lambton ;  that  stupendous  work,  the  trigono* 
metrical  survey  of  Hindustan  has  been  nearly  completed  under 
their  auspices,  and  the  results  are  in  the  course  of  publication 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  map  of  India,  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  which  Colonel  Reynolds  of  the  Bombay  establishment  was 
for  nearly  thirty  years  employed,  cost  them  from  100,000/.  to 
150,000/.  They  have  also  a  inagni6cent  botanical  garden  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  another  at  Sah&runpur;  the  superintendent  of  the  for- 
mer, Dr.  Wallich,  after  forming  an  immense  collection  of  plants 
in  Nepal  ^nd  Ava,  was  permitted  to  come  home  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  and  arranging  the  most  curious  specimens  for  publi« 
cation.  His  work  was  generously,  patronized  by  the  Company^ 
and  his  salary  was  continued  during  his  residence  in  England, 
although  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  act  of  parliament.  The 
duplicates  of  the  plants  brought  over  by  Dr.  Wallich,  as  well  as 
of  other  collections  in  the  Uompany's  Museum,  were  liberally 
distributed  to  the  various  scientific  institutions,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  the  continent ;  in  fact  there  was  neither  labour  nor  ex- 
pense spared  to  make  the  results  of  Dr.  Walllch's  researches  as 
extensively  useful  to  science  as  possible.  The  publication  of 
Buchanan's  statistical  survey  of  India,  in  three  quarto  volumes, 
under  the  patronage  and  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Company, 
must  also  be  mentioned;  nor  should  we  forget  the  presentation 
of  a  copy  of  that  gentleman's  valuable  manuscripts  to  the  library 
of  the  lloyal  Asiatic  Society,  for  the  use  of  its  members.  Every 
work  that  could  be  practically  useful  in  India,  or  that  had  even 
a  remote  tendency  to  illustrate  oriental  literature,  they  have  libe- 
rally  patronized ;  and  the  list  of  works  edited  both  by  Europeans 
and  natives,  which  have  issued  at  their  expense  from  the  presses 
of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  extends  to  a  goodly  catalogue* 
They  gave  10,000/.  for  the  collection  of  coins,  antiquities,  gems, 
books,  and  manuscripts  made  by  the  late  Colonel  Colin  Mac- 
kenzie of  Madras.    They  purchased  the  late  Dr.  Leyden's  books, 
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with  delicate  generosity^  from  his^family.  Tbey  have  sent  out 
ample  supplies  of  astrouomical  instruments  to  India  and  ap- 
pointed an  astronomer.  And  they  afford  every  inducement  to 
their  young  officers  to  study  the  Persian  and  Hindustani  lan- 
guages, by  appointing  interpreters  to  their  several  corps.  But 
alas!'  what  is  ail  this  when  compared  to  the  per  contra  balance — 
they  took  only  sir  copies  of  Professor  Schlegel's  Hit6p&desa! 

We  have  no  interest  in  being  the  advocates  of  the  £ast  India 
Company,  but  common  justice  and  common  honesty  imperatively 
demand  that  we  should  bear  testimony  to  their  constant  patron- 
age of  oriental  literature.  In  the  words  of  Junius,  '*  these 
praises  have  been  wrung  from  us,  but  tbey  will  wear  well,  for 
tbey  have  been  dearly  earned." 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  a  body  whose 
institution  we  hailed  with  sincere  delight,  whose  progress  M'e 
have  watched  with  ardent  sympathy,  and  whose  present  trium- 

fbant  position  we  contemplate  with  equal  pride  and  pleasure, 
t  commenced  operations  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828;  its 
professed  designs  were  to  open  the  scientific  and  literary  treasures 
of  the  East  to  the  natives  of  Europe,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  the  Asiatic  languages  both  by  supplying  accurate  translations 
and  furnishing  coirect  texts  of  works  possessing  a  philological 
value;  and  subsidiary  to  these  great  objects,  was  the  stimulating 
students  of  oriental  literature,  by  affording  them  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing the  fruit  of  their  labours  and  offering  rewards  for  success- 
ful exertions.     We  refer  to  the  list  of  their  published  works  as  a 
proof  of  the  valuable  results  that  have  already  followed  from  the 
institution,  merely  reminding  the  reader  that,  though  the  opera- 
tions of  the  committee  are  closely  and  jealously  watched,  one 
only  of  their  translations  has  as  yet  afforded  room  for  the  severity 
of  criticism.     It  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  add,  that  the  benefits  of 
the  institution  have  not  been  confined  to  England;  they  have 
been  felt  all  over  the  continent,  and  have  given  a  new  stimulus  to 
the  exertions  of  oriental  scholars.     We  are  particularly  delighted 
to  find  that  a  branch-committee  has  been  formed  at  Rome;  tlie 
literary  treasures  accumulated  during  many  ages  in  the  libraries 
of  ''  the  Eternal  City,"  have  never  been  properly  examined ;  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  among  them  will  be  found  translations 
of  the  most  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  the  Armenian 
version  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  so  recently  obtained  shows 
what  fruit  may  be  derived  from  exploring  more  diligently  the 
stores  of  monasteries.     In  treating  of  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  exertions  of  the  Earl  of  ftlun- 
ster,  to  whose  indefatigable  zeal  and  personal  influence  in  pro- 
curing subscriptions  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  is  not  only 
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largely  iodebted,  but  may  almost  be  said  to  owe  its  existence;  it 
WB8  by  him  that  the  **  Branch  corresponding  Committee  at 
Rome"  was  organized ;  it  was  he  that  '^  secured  the  sanction  and 
approbation  of  the  Roman  government,  and  obtained  the  active 
and  willing  co-operation  of  the  various  learned  bodies  in  that  city 
and  their  erudite  members,  and  acquire^  the  aid  of  that  powerful 
institution  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide."  Through  him  too,  we 
may  add.  Professor  Schlegel  was  afforded  the  most  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Oriental  Trans* 
lation  Fund  during  his  recent  visit  to  England.  But  though  the 
Professor  seems  not  to  have  availed  himself  of  such  advantages, 
we  are  assured  that  the  honourable  exertions  of  this  nobleman  to 
forward  the  cause  of  oriental  literature,  will  be  duly  appreciated 
by  the  scholars  both  of  England  and  the  continent. 

That  an  institution  formed  for  such  noble  objects,  and  pursu- 
ing them  with  such  enlightened  zeal,  should  have  avoided  rather 
than  courted  notoriety,  has  always  appeared  to  us  unaccountable. 
To  this  cause  alone  we  attribute  the  brevity  of  the  subscription 
list,  for  were  the  merits  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund 
thoroughly  known,  it  would,  ere  now,  have  reckoned  among  its 
supporters  every  true  lover  of  literature  in  the  empire.  It  would 
also  have  received  offers  of  literary  assistance  from  those,  who, 
though  not  deeply  read  as  oriental  scholars,  yet  possess  learning 
which  would  illustrate  oriental  subjects.  We  should  gladly  see 
the  Armenian  writers  illustrated  by  notes  from  the  cotemporary 
Byzantine  Historians;  the  late  edition  of  Mirkhond  might  have 
been  rendered  more  valuable  if  his  statements  had  been  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  Grecian  writers.  If,  as  we  ardently  hope,  the 
whole  of  Mirkhond  shall  appear,  we  trust  that  the  notes  will 
illustrate  the  interesting  era  of  the  Sassanides  from  Procopius, 
Agathias,  and  the  scarcely  examined  pages  of  the  Talmud.  All 
the  literary  men  of  England  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
committee;  all  should  be  ready  to  tender  it  assistance,  and  by  a 
judicious  division  of  labours  the  future  works  will  be  rendered 
worthy  of  the  age,  the  country  and  the  institution.  Perhaps 
the  publication  of  some  work,  such  as  the  beautiful  romance  of 
Hatim  Tai,  in  a  more  popular  form,  or  a  selection  of  judicious 
extracts  from  the  books  on  the  committee's  list,  might  call  the 
attention  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation  to  the  pleasure,  the 
interest,  and  the  advantage  that  must  result  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  eastern  literature;  and  prove  the  truth  in  modern,  as  well 
as  ancient  times,  of  the  sentence  so  appropriately  chosen  by  the 
committee  for  their  motto — "  Ex  Oriente  Lux." 


(     SS4    ) 

Aet.  llL-^Phyiiologie  Vigeiale,  oti  Expoiition  dei  Forcei  et  dm 
Fottciioni  viiaUi  des  Vegetaux,  pour  strvir  de  wUe  a  FOrgmmh 
graphk  Vigituk^  ei  dljiirodMctioH  it  la  Boiani^ne  G6ogmpn^ 
et  Agricok.  Par  M.  Aug.  Pyr.  De  CandoUe.  3  tom.  Bfo* 
Paris.     1832. 

Thb  great  importance  of  vegetable  physiology  is  soffieiently  evi* 
dent*  The  agriculturist  and  the  horticulturist  can  expect  in* 
creased  success  in  their  several  departments,  in  proportion  only 
as  their  practice  reposes  on  an  improving  knovrledge  of  the  laws 
which  r^ttiate  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  Kfe.  We  have  long 
wanted  a  work  in  which  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  modem 
observers  should  be  collected,  and  their  facts  generalized ;  and  the 
present  volumes  will  be  found  to  supply  this  want  in  a  very  efB* 
cient  manner.  The  great  progress  which  has  been  made  of  late 
years  in  this  subject,  could  be  known  only  from  consniting  the 
papers  of  various  contributors^  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
different  scientific  journals ;  and  there  existed  no  complete  trea- 
tise to  which  the  botanist  might  refer  for  an  extensive  and  com* 
bined  view  of  the  several  laws  and  principles  which  had  been 
either  clearly  established  or  strongly  Suggested  by  a  closer  exa* 
mination  of  the  complicated  phenomena  of  vegetation  than  bad 
previously  been  attempted.  On  the  continent,  a  long  list  of 
names  might  be  enumerated  of  those  who  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  vegetable  physiology ;  but  in  England,  with  a  few 
rare  exceptions,  our  best  botanists  have  suffered  their  continental 
brethren  to  outstrip  them  in  this  superior  department  of  the  sci* 
ence.  Whilst  we  possess  at  least  a  sufficient  number  of  works 
exclusively  devoted  to  '*  descriptive  botany,"  we  can  scarcely 
name  one  that  makes  any  pretension  to  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  more  recent  discoveries  in  ''  vegetable  physiology."*  Mrs. 
Marcet's  little  work,  entitled,  '*  Conversations  on  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology," is,  indeed,  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  may  be  read  with 
advantage  and  pleasure  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  professes  merely  to  give 
an  exposition  of  some  of  the  leading  topics  of  M.  De  Candolle*9 
lectures,  in  his  annual  course  at  Geneva.  We  have  now,  however^ 
the  views  of  De  Candolle  detailed  by  himself,  and  we  turn  to  them 
in  the  full  expectation  of  finding  ample  justice  done  to  his  sub- 
ject.    Not  that  we  may  expect  to  learn  that  all>  or  indeed  thnC 

very  many  physiological  questions  have  been  settled  by  liim,  he« 

^  —  —---■■  ■  -  -  . 

*  Whilst  preparing  thii  article  w«  have  received  Profenor  lindle^'s  "  IntrodiicABtt 
to  Botany/'  id  whicb  the  physiology  of  plants  iorms  the  sohject  of  one  book,  llie 
well-known  proficiency  of  this  eminent  botanist  will  satisfy  every  oue  that  be  has  here 
Irndered  an  important  service  to  this  science. 
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jFond  the  potsibility  of  further  cavil  {  on  the  contrary,  the  science 
is  still  so  far  in  its  infancy,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  most  hnport* 
ant  laws  and  functions  of  vitality  can  be  considered  as  fully 
understood.  His  work,  however,  is  most  valuablci  in  presenting 
us  with  a  clear  and  explicit  detail  of  the  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  sufficient  exposition  of  the  various  hypotheses  by  which 
diflerent  botanists  have  proposed  to  account  for  their  existence* 
It  is  at  once  a  compilation  and  a  review  of  nearly  every  thing  at 
present  known  on  the  subject.  The  work  itself  forms  the  second 
part  of  a  complete  *^  Course  of  Botany,"  which  the  author  has 
for  several  years  had  it  in  his  view  to  publish*  The  first  volume 
of  this  course  appeared  in  1 8 IS,  and  a  second  edition  of  it  in 
1819,  under  the  title  of  '<  Thiorie  Elimentaire  de  la  Botanique/' 
This  was  succeeded  by  two  volumes,  entided,  "  Organographie 
V^^tale,"  in  1887*  These  three  volumes  completed  the  first 
part  of  the  ''  Course.'*  The  present  three^  on  ''  Physiology^" 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  second  part;  and  the  igitbor  proposes 
to  publish  hereafter  a  third  part|  containing  ''  Botanical  Geo* 
graphy,"  and  other  departments  not  yet  discussed. 

All  researches  that  are  undertaken  in  the  several  departments 
into  which  ihe  study  of  nature  is  divided,  may  be  classed  under 
one  or  other  of  two  general  heads*  They  are  either  such  as  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  **  sensible  qualities"  of 
bodies — as  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  their 
structure,  whether  internal  or  external ;  or  else  they  are  made  with 
a  view  of  discovering  and  estimating  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
"  various  forces"  acting  upon,  or  by  means  of,  the  materials  of 
which  those  bodies  are  composed — such  as  alter  their  condition* 
or  produce  in  them  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  motion.  We  may 
say,  therefore,  that  every  branch  in  the  vast  study  of  nature  has  its 
"  descriptive"  and  its  "  dynamical"  department.  The  dynamical 
department  of  botany  is  denominated  *'  Vegetable  Physiology/' 
whose  immediate  object  is  to  determine  the  precise  influence 
which  the  mysterious  principle  called  **  life"  has  upon  the  vege* 
table  structure,  under  whatever  conditions  it  may  be  placed*  In 
his  former  treatises,  our  author  had  described  the  organs  of  plants^ 
and  their  anatomy ;  in  other  words,  he  had  shown  us  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  life  is  enabled  to  act, 
and  to  produce  its  effects ;  and  in  the  present  volumes  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  us  this  machinery  in  action.  As,  however,  it  sel* 
dom>  if  ever,  happens  that  any  single  phenomenon  in  vegetation 
can  be  directly  ascribed  to  an  effort  of  "  life"  alone»  but  must 
also  be  considered  partially  dependent  upon  the  simultaneous 
action  of  two  other  forces,  "  affinity"  and  "  attraction;"  it  is  a 
problem  of  no  small  difficulty  to  determine,  what  portion  of  tht 
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eflfect  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  each  of  these  three  forces  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  two.  In  all  cases  where  a  single  force 
only  is  known  to  operate,  its  laws  may  be  ascertained  with  pre- 
cision, from  the  direct  results  which  it  produces  ;  but  when  two 
combined  forces  produce  a  result,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
first  ascertain  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  one  of  them 
when  acting  alone,  before  we  can  hope  to  appreciate  that  which 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  other.  Now,  the  laws  of  "  attrac- 
tion" have  been  ascertained  from  the  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavenly  bodies,  whose  motions  depend  upon 
the  immediate  action  of  this  force  only.  The  laws  of  "  aflEinity" 
are  not  yet  ascertained ;  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  expect  to 
determine,  with  perfect  certainty,  what  those  other  laws  may  be 
which  regulate  the  circumstances  under  which  **  life"  is  exhibited 
by  the  vegetable  kingdom.  When  the  physiologist  would  search 
for  additional  data  for  conducting  his  inquiry,  and  turns  to  the 
vital  phenomena  presented  by  animals,  he  finds  his  difficulties  to 
be  further  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  "  sentient"  principle, 
which  is  in  them  superadded  to  the  three  forces  above  mentioned. 
Since,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  await  the  final  result 
of  future  researches  into  the  nature  and  laws  of  **  affinity,''  before 
we  would  proceed  in  our  investigations  of  those  which  belong  to 
"  life"  itself,  we  must  endeavour,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  carry  on 
the  examination  of  each  of  these  forces  simultaneously ;  being 
cautiously  guarded  not  to  ascribe  to  any  effort  of  vitality  what  is 
actually  due  to  the  action  of  either  of  the  two  other  forces ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  tempted  to  consider  **  life"  itself  as  result- 
ing merely  from  their  joint  operation  upon  a  previously  organized 
body.  Every  fact,  then,  connected  with  the  existence  of  life  in 
plants,  should  be  carefully  weighed  in  a  double  point  of  view: 
first,  to  see  whether  it  has  resulted  from  the  action  of  one  or  more 
forces;  and,  secondly,  how  far  each  of  these  forces  may  have  been 
modified  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  body  acted  on.  For 
tlie  tissue  itself  of  which  the  vegetable  structure  is  composed 
possesses  certain  peculiar  properties,  and  these  must  be  first  de- 
termined, lest  they  should  be  mistaken  for  vital  properties.  The 
physiologist,  then,  ought  first  to  ascertain,  as  clearly  as  the  case 
will  permit,  what  portion  of  the  result  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
effects  of  attraction  and  affinity  ;  what  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  tissue  itself;  and,  having  abstracted 
these,  he  will  arrive  at  what  must  be  due  to  the  specific  action  of 
the  vital  force. 

In  comparing  vegetable  with  animal  physiology,  we  find  a 
striking  analogy  between  many  of  the  facts  presented  in  each 
kingdom  of  organized  nature ;  and  since  some  departments  ot 
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inquiry  are.  more  advanced  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  the  two 
studies  may  mutually  assist  each  other  in  arriving  at  the  solution 
of  many  questions  of  general  physiology. 

There  are  three  properties  more  peculiarly  distinguishable  in 
the  tissue  of  which  the  elementary  organs  of  plants  are  composed. 
These  are  "  extensibility,"  "  elasticity/'  and  "  hygroscopicity." 
These  it  possesses  whether  in  the  dead  or  living  plant,  and  there- 
fore so  much  of  every  phenomenon  as  may  be  explained  by  their 
action  should  be  ascribed  to  the  inherent  properties  of  this  tissue, 
and  not  confounded  with  the  functions  of  "  life "  itself.  The 
cellular  tissue  of  plants  is  enabled  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
development  and  growth  of  any  organ,  by  its  property  of 
"  extensibility,"  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  becomes 
ruptured,  and  must  then  be  considered  as  dead  matter.  Upon 
its  ''  elasticity"  depends  the  action  by  which  certain  organs  are 
maintained  in  particular  positions,  or  by  which  they  constantly 
return  to  such  positions  when  any  counteracting  force  is  removed. 
Thus,  in  the  common  nettle,  the  stamens  are  curved  forward  in 
the  early  state  of  the  flower,  when  they  are  held  together  by  the 
anthers;  but  afterwards,  as  the  filaments  elongate,  their  elasticity 
alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  union  of  the  anthers,  and 
the  stamens  then  fly  back  with  violence  and  with  a  shock  sufficient 
to  cause  the  anthers  to  discharge  their  pollen.  This  particular 
movement  therefore,  and  some  others  of  a  like  kind,  must  not  be 
ascribed  to  any  specific  vital  action,  but  merely  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  vegetable  tissue.  The  "  hygroscopic"  action  of  the  vege- 
table tissue  is  very  considerable,  and  indeed  constitutes  its  most 
important  property.  I(  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as 
any  other  than  a  peculiar  case  of  "  capillarity,"  where  the  pores 
which  perforate  the  tissue  are  too  minute  to  be  capable  of  detec- 
tion under  the  very  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  It  is  most 
eminently  conspicuous  in  the  purest  states  of  the  tissue;  as  in  the 
newly  formed  spongioles  at  the  extremities  of  the  root,  and  in  the 
wood  of  the  stem.  We  suspect,  however,  that  De  Candolle  has 
in  this  latter  instance  confounded  the  action  of  the  capillarity 
of  the  whole  mass,  originating  in  the  presence  of  the  intercellular 
passages,  with  the  hygroscopicity  of  the  tissue  itself,  and  we  can 
by  no  means  assent  to  his  explanation  of  gum  and  other  matters 
being  dislodged  from  the  bark  by  an  expansion  of  the  wood, 
swollen  by  the  hygroscopic  action  of  the  tissue  composing  it. 
Gums  and  resins,  when  secreted  in  superabundance,  must  neces- 
sarily be  protruded  externally,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  internal 
reservoirs  appropriated  for  their  reception. 

After  having  noticed  these  three  properties  of  the  vegetable 
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tiMue,  our  author  proceedi  to  examine  three  vital  properties 
admitted  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  which  have  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  exist  also  in  the  vegetable.  These  are  **  excitabilitj," 
'*  irritability/'  and  "  sensibility/'  ''  Excitability"  is  that  pro- 
perty by  which  the  *'  cellular  tissue/'  forming  the  basis  of  the 
nutritive  organs,  raanifests  its  susceptibility  of  certain  impres- 
sions during  the  lifetime  of  the  animaU  **  Irritability"  is  the 
property  which  causes  the  ^^  muscular  6bre"  to  contract  upon 
the  application  of  any  stimulus.  ''  Sensibility"  is  that  property 
by  which  the  **  nervous  matter"  carries  the  knowledge  of  external 
impressions  to  the  mind,  or  conveys  the  decrees  of  the  will  to  the 
several  organs  of  the  body.  Whether  each  of  these  three  proper- 
ties  of  animal  life  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  living  vegetable, 
admits  of  considerable  doubt,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  question  is  principally  owing  to  the  great  homogeneity  of  the 
vegetable  tissue.  The  presence,  indeed,  of  an  '*  excitability"  in 
the  living  principle  of  vegetation  seems  to  be  sufficiently  clear : 
the  cellular  tissue  resists  destruction,  and  also  effects  certain 
diemical  changes  during  the  lifetime  of  a  plant,  which  it  is  unable 
to  accomplish  after  its  death ;  and  there  are  numerous  phenomena 
which  are  totally  inexplicable  without  admitting  its  presence. 
The  boundary,  again,  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms is  scarcely  definable;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  allow  this 
property  to  exist  in  those  animals  which  seem  to  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  conditions  of  vegetable  life,  and  yet  to  deny  its 
presence  in  vegetables  themselves.  It  is  a  property,  however, 
which  is  much  less  active,  though  it  is  far  more  permanent,  in 
vegetables  than  in  animals.  The  existence  of  the  vital  property 
of  **  irritability"  has  often  been  suspected,  though  never  clearly 
established,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  animals  it  resides  in 
the  muscular  system,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the 
vegetable  structure ;  and  De  Candolle  considers  all  those  pheno* 
mena  which  are  usually  cited  as  examples  of  an  irritability  in 
vegetables,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  excitability, 
modified  in  a  few  rare  cases  by  certain  remarkable  peculiarities 
of  organization,  which  are  not  yet  well  underatood.  But  if 
**  irritability*'  be  not  allowed  to  be  a  property  of  vegetable  life, 
it  seems  still  less  likely  that  '*  sensibility "  can.  And,  notwith- 
standing several  plausible  reasons  for  extending  this  vital  property 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  any  facts  which  have  been  hitherto  detailed  can 
be  brought  forward  with  sufficient  force  to  justify  us  in  doing  so, 
and  we  perfectly  coincide  with  our  author  in  believing,  that  bo 
far  as  the  present  state  of  our  information  extends,  **  we.  can 
scarcely  admit,  without  fresh  proof,  the  existence  of  '  sensibility* 
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io  plaati,  and  that  we  cooaider  them  endowed  with  an  '  axcita* 
bility'  only;  that  is  to  say.  with  a  life  analogous  to  that  which 
resides  in  such  parts  of  the  animal  frame  as  are  insensible.**—* 
vol.  i.  p.  34.  From  these  remarks,  then,  it  follows  that  we  con- 
sider the  ultimate  object  of  Vegetable  Physiology  to  consist  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  effects  which  the  only  known  property  of 
vegetable  life,  its  ''  excitability,*'  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  two  great  functions  of  life,  to  which  all  minor  efforts  are 
subordinate,  are  "  Nutrition" and  '^  Reproduction;" and  before  any 
inquiry  can  be  instituted  into  the  various  causes  which  influence 
and  direct  these  functions,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  examine 
the  character  of  those  elementary  organs  which  are  the  seat  of 
the  vital  "  excitability,*'  and  then,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
manner  in  which  these  organs  act.  Now  the  internal  structure 
of  vegetables  is  exceedingly  simple,  being  entirely  made  up  of 
a  congeries  of  cells  and  ducts,  alike  composed  of  a  delicate  and 
apparently  unorganized  membrane.  Most  authors  have  considered 
the  ducts  or  tubes  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  vitality,  but  De  Candolle, 
and,  we  think,  most  justly,  ascribes  to  the  cells  the  office  of  carrying 
on  the  chief  functions  of  life.  Many  plants  are  known  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  and,  therefore,  in  these  at 
least,  we  must  allow  that  the  vital  force  resides  there,  and  con«- 
sequently  that  all  the  more  general  functions  of  life  are  most 
probably  carried  on  by  this  tissue  in  all  other  plants  also.  But 
although  we  agree  with  our  author  in  considering  the  cellular 
tissue  to  be  the  seat  of  the  ''  excitability,"  we  cannot  assent  to  his 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  he  supposes  it  to  act.  His 
idea  is,  that  every  cell  is  endowed  with  the  property  of  succes- 
sively dilating  and  contracting  itself;  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to^  diminish  and  increase  alternately  the  size  of  the  intercellular 
passages.  This,  he  fancies,  would  cause  a  progression  of  what- 
ever fluid  may  be  introduced  between  the  tissue  of  the  plant. 
But  there  are  serious  objections  to  this  view,  even  if  it  were 
clearly  proved  that  such  intercellular  passages  did  always  exist, 
and  were  filled  with  fluid.  We  cannot  understand  how  any  close 
cell  or  vesicle,  containing  an  incompressible  fluid,  can  be  capable 
either  of  contracting  or  dilating  itself.  The  analogous  examples 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  which  he  produces  in  support  of  his 
hypothesis,  are  not  at  all  to  the  purpose.  In  these  cases  the  con- 
traction of  the  vessel  is  accompanied  by  an  expulsion  of  the  fluid 
which  it  contains,  and  its  dilatation  by  the  introduction  of  the 
ambient  medium,  whether  liquid  or  gaseous;  but  in  the  kind  of 
peristaltic  motion  which  he  would  attribute  to  each  of  the  vesicles 
composing  the  cellular  tissue,  no  expulsion  of  the  contained  fluid 
is  supposed  to  tak^  place ;  and  as  this  fluid  is  also  incompressible. 
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neither  can  we  imagine  how  any  dilatation  of  the  cells  can  arise. 
We  consider  his  attempt  to  explain  the  progression  of  the  sap  by 
the  action  of  these  vesicles,  as  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole 
work.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  we  also 
think  it  contradictory  to  known  physical  principles.  On  a  sub- 
ject of  such  extreme  difficulty  we  ought  not  to  speak  very 
positively,  but  it  does  appear  to  us  that  M.  De  Candolle  has 
treated  somewhat  too  slightiugly  the  recently  discovered  property 
of  Endosmose,  and  has  shown  too  great  an  attachment  to  an  early 
theory  of  his  own,  which  perhaps  served  very  well  as  a  con- 

{'ecture  at  the  time  it  was  first  proposed,  but  which  he  ought  to 
lave  given   up   after  a  cause  had  been   discovered,    which  is 
apparently  sufficient  to  account  for  the  general  diffusion  and 

Progression  of  the  fluids  introduced  into  the  vegetable  tissue. 
Ye  shall  presently  revert  to  this  subject  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  progression  of  the  sap.  In  whatever  way,  however,  tlie 
cellular  tissue  may  be  supposed  to  perform  its  functions,  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  chief  instrument  through  which  the  only  vital 
power  allowed  to  plants  produces  its  effects.  Light  and  heat 
appear  to  be  the  two  great  causes  by  which  its  energies  are  sti- 
mulated ;  and  to  these  we  must  probably  add  electricity,  and  the 
more  remote  excitations  induced  by  various  chemical  and  physical 
actions. 

Nutrition  and  Reproduction  have  been  called  *^  organic,  or 
vegetative"  functions,  from  belonging  equally  to  the  animal  and  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  the  great  differences  oh* 
servable  in  the  external  forms  of  organized  bodies,  the  function  of 
nutrition  possesses  certain  general  traits  of  resemblance  in  both 
kingdoms.  In  both,  its  operations  may  conveniently  be  sepa- 
rated into  seven  periods,  and  we  shall  attempt  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  during  each  of  these. 

First  period  of  nutrition. — ^This  comprises  the  introduction  of 
the  food  into  the  plant.  As  vegetables  do  not  possess  the  power 
of  locomotion,  it  is  necessary  that  their  food  should  be  so  gene- 
rally diffused  in  nature,  that  they  shall  run  no  risk  of  perishing 
from  their  inability  to  search  for  it.  Now  it  is  a*  funda- 
mental principle  in  vegetable  physiology,  that  every  thing  capable 
of  being  imbibed  into  the  tissue  must  previously  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  solution ;  but  water  is  present  every  where  in  the 
earth,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  material  which  con* 
stitutes  the  chief  food  of  plants  is  carbonic  acid,  which  is  almost 
constantly  to  be  found  dissolved  in  all  water.  The  root  is 
the  only  true  absorbing  organ  of  this  nourishment ;  for  although, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  leaf  and  some  other. organs  may 
*  be  made  to  absorb  moisture,  these  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
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the  organs  originally  destined  for  the  introduction  of  food,  any 
more  than  the  pores  in  the  skin  of  animals,  which  possess  a  like 
property,  may  be  considered  as  their  mouths.  Neither  is  it  by 
the  whole  surface  of  the  root  that  this  absorption  takes  place,  but 
only  through  the  '*  spongioles/'  which  are  small  expansions  of 
cellular  tissue  situated  at  their  extremities.  It  is  not  clearly  as- 
certainedy  whether  the  force  which  regulates  the  absorption  of  the 
spongioles  is  wholly  vital,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a  vital 
action,  in  combination  with  the  hygroscopic  property  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue.  De  Candolle  had  formerly  attributed  this  action 
of  the  spongioles  to  their  bygroscopicity  alone ;  but  he  is  now 
disposed  to  consider  it  dependant,  to  some  extent  at  least,  on  the 
vital  force.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  because  there  is 
a  cessation  of  this  absorption  in  the  dead  plant,  and  a  continuance 
of  it  only  in  the  living  one,  that  we  must  therefore  conclude  it  to  be 
the  result  of  a  vital  action  in  the  spongioles  themselves ;  for  if  it 
were  really  due  to  their  hygroscopic  property  only,  still  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  the  absorbed  fluid,  by  the  organs  which  cause 
its  progression  through  the  plant,  would  continually  renew  the 
conditions  necessary  to  secure  a  momentary  repetition  of  its  ac- 
tion. This  absorption  also  has  more  of  the  aspect  of  a  mechani- 
cal than  of  a  vital  operation,  from  the  circumstance  of  all  plants 
being  equally  indifferent  as  to  the  quality  of  the  solutions  which 
they  imbibe,  the  quantity  being  regulated  chiefly  by  the  state  of 
liquidity  in  which  they  occur:  a  more  liquid  solution  of  some 
substances,  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  individual,  being  more 
readily  imbibed  by  it  than  others  which  are  more  viscous,  though 
composed  entirely  of  materials  which  are  highly  nutritious. 

From  the  great  uniformity  in  the  means  employed  for  absorb- 
ing them,  and  the  general  similarity  of  the  matters  absorbed, 
arises  a  great  resemblance  between  the  nutritive  apparatus  of  all 
vegetables;  which  makes  these  organs  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  classification,  and  compels  us  to  search  among  the  reproductive 
organs  for  the  characteristics  necessary  to  establish  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  plants. 

The  usual  aliment  of  plants  we  have  stated  to  be  water,  con- 
taioiog  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  or,  we  may  add,  at  least  con- 
taining some  proportion  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  capable 
of  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  But,  besides  this,  air  and 
various  salts  and  other  matters  are  absorbed  in  solution.  Where, 
however,  more  substances  have  been  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants^ 
than  were  supposed  to  have  composed  the  materials  by  which  they 
had  been  nourished,  we  must  not  conclude  that  the  plants  have 
created  these  substances,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  must  con- 
sider them  to  have  been  extracted  little  by  little,  from  some  nie-^ 
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diam  in  which  they  really  existed,  though  ia  each  minute  Quantity 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  detected  by  chemical  tests.  We  may 
easily  allow  that  plants  surpass  us  in  their  powers  of  abstracting 
the  minutest  portions  of  any  material  dissemmated  through  a  given 
menstruum. 

Second  period  ofnutritum. — ^The  water  introduced  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  spongioles  is  called  "  sap,  or  lymph*"  It  is  then 
conveyed  directly  to  the  leaves,  without  sustaining  any  appreciable 
change  in  its  progress,  otherwise  than  by  mixing  with  the  vegeta- 
ble juices  it  meets  with  in  its  course.  The  particular  route 
which  the  ascending  sap  takes  has  often  been  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion and  dispute;  but  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  it  ascends  along  that  portion  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sue which  constitutes  the  woody  fibre,  and  not  through  the  vascu* 
lar  tissue,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  the  conveyance  of  air, 
though  its  tubes  may  occasionally  be  found  filled  with  fluid. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  mode  in  which  the  sap  is  conducted 
along  this  cellular  tissue,  there  is  still  much  uncertainty.  De 
Candolle  favours  the  hypothesis  of  its  passing  along  the  inter- 
cellular passages,  as  we  before  mentioned,  by  means  of  the  suc- 
cessive contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  cells  themselves.  But 
we  decidedly  consider  the  newly-established  principle  of  endos- 
mose  to  afford  a  much  better  prospect  of  accounting  for  the  fact. 
Endosmose  is  that  property  of  all  membranaceous  substances,  by 
which  two  opposite  currents  are  established  through  their  texture, 
whenever  two  fluids  of  unequal  densities  are  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  them.  That  the  vital  force  must  also  be  employed  in 
securing  any  lengthened  continuance  of  this  action  is  evident ; 
for  in  every  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  experiment, 
the  efiect  must  cease  as  soon  as  the  two  fluids  have  acquired  tfae 
same  density.  Now,  without  attempting  to  account  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  healthy  condition  of  the  membrane  is  secured, 
we  may  easily  imagine  the  constant  development  of  fresh  vesicles, 
and  the  continued  secretion  of  fresh  materials,  to  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  per* 
petual  endosmose  during  the  lifetime  of  the  plant,  without  con- 
sidering this  property  itself  to  be  directly  dependant  on  the  vital 
force.  This  property  also  explains  the  prodigious  force  with 
which  the  sap  rises  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  a  force  suffi- 
cient, as  Hales  determined,  to  support  a  pressure  equal  to  two 
atmospheres  and  a  half,  and  five  times  that  by  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  in  the  crural  artery  of  the  horse.  The  ascent  of  the 
sap  is  the  result  of  a  compound  action,  partly  depending  on  a 
force  "  i  tergo''  propelling  it  forward,  and  partly  on  a  force  at- 
tracting it  towards  the  foliaceous  parts  of  the  leaf;  each,  however. 
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resulting  from  the  endosmose  carried  on  by  all  parts  of  the  cetlli* 
lar  texture. 

Third  period  of  nutrition. — When  the  sap  has  arrived  at  the 
leaves,  and  at  the  other  green  parts  on  the  surface  of  the  plants 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  aqueous  particles  is  transpired.  A 
cabbage,  for  example,  transpires  from  a  given  surface  seventeen 
times  as  much  as  a  man  by  his  insensible  perspiration.  A  small 
portion,  indeed,  of  this  effect  must  be  ascribed  to  the  process  of 
evaporation ;  but  this  is  comparatively  very  trifling,  and  the  greatar 
part  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  vital  function.  This  is 
so  decidedly  remarkable  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  De  Can-* 
dolle  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  "  exhalation/'  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  less  conspicuous  efiects  of  the  insensible 
perspiration  of  animals.  It  is  manifestly  produced  by  the  instru* 
mentality  of  the  stomata,  or  glandular  pores,  seated  on  the  green 
parts  of  plants,  and  which  are  more  especially  abundant  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf.  Heat  exerts  a  trifling  influence  in 
producing  an  increase  of  exhalation,  but  light  is  the  chief  stimu* 
lant  which  determines  its  extent.  Plants  do  not  exhale  moisture 
in  the  dark,  and  as  they  still  continue  to  absorb  a  little^  they  soon 
become  dropsical.  The  fluid  exhaled  is  nearly  pure  water,  and 
consequently  the  sap  must  become  considerably  altered  by  this 
circumstance  alone,  as  the  materials  introduced  in  solution  will 
now  bear  a  higher  proportion  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water  re^ 
tained  in  the  plant.  This  great  exhalation  of  the  superabundant 
fluid  may  be  considered  analogous  to  the  combined  effects  pro* 
duced  both  by  the  insensible  perspiration  and  excrementitial  re* 
jections  of  animals. 

Fourth  period  of  nutrition. — We  have  now  arrived  at  the  com- 
plicated phenomenon  of  vegetable  ''  respiration,"  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  processes  which  together  constitute  the  func- 
tion of  nutrition.  One  circumstance  in  this  process  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  what  takes  place  in  the  respiration  of  animals : 
the  presence  of  oxygen  being  equally  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
individuals  of  each  kingdom,  though  the  ultimate  results  are  dia- 
metrically opposite  in  each.  In  animals,  the  oxygen  inhaled 
unites  with  the  superfluous  carbon  in  the  blood,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  thus  formed  is  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere.  In  plants,  a 
similar  effect  takes  place  by  night,  when  the  leaves  and  other 
green  parts  inhale  the  atmosphere,  whose  oxygen  unites  with  the 
carbonaceous  matters  dissolved  in  the  sap;  but  the  carbonic 
acid  thus  generated  is,  for  the  most  part,  retained  in  solution 
within  the  plant,  and  not  exhaled  again.  All  the  coloured  parts 
of  plants  perform  this  function  as  well  by  day  as  by  night ; 
but  the  green  parts  always  decompose  carbonic  acid  by  day,  from 
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whatever  source  they  may  be  able  to  derive  it ;  and  the  result  of 
this  decomposition  is  to  fix  the  whole  of  the  carbon,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  oxygen,  in  the  substance  of  the  plant,  and  to  ex- 
bale  the  rest  of  the  oxygen  into  the  air.  The  chief  supply  of 
carbonic  acid  provided  for  this  purpose  is  that  which  is  introduced 
by  the  roots  in  a  state  of  solution  ;  but  the  small  quantity  univer- 
sally present  in  the  atmosphere  is  also  inhaled  and  decomposed 
by  the  leaves.  That  which  is  formed  within  the  plant  itself  is 
either  retained  in  solution,  or  it  is  exhaled  and  disseminated  in 
the  atmosphere,  whence  it  may  re-enter  the  plant  by  one  or  other 
of  the  two  methods  just  specified.  Although  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  is  always  proceeding  during  the  day,  yet  it  is 
never  so  rapid,  nor  so  decidedly  appreciable,  as  when  the  plant 
is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  independent  of  the 
presence  of  the  stomata,  which  we  have  already  described  as  being 
the  true  exhaling  organs  of  the  green  parts ;  and  it  is  certainly 
effected  by  means  of  the  cellular  texture  of  these  same  parts, 
whose  green  tint  must  be  ascribed  to  the  result  of  this  very  ac- 
tion. There  can  be  no  question  that  the  "  decomposition"  of 
the  carbonic  acid  is  the  direct  operation  of  a  vital  function ;  but 
the  "  formation"  of  this  gas  in  the  coloured  parts  of  plants,  at 
all  times,  and  in  the  green  parts  by  night,  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  a  chemical  action  similar  to  the  ordinary  process  of  decompo- 
sition in  all  dead  organized  matter.  If  a  plant  be  exposed  to  the 
light  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  oxygen,  it  soon  dies,  unless 
(which  is  very  remarkable)  it  be  enabled  first  to  form  a  little  oxy- 
gen by  decomposing  some  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  within  it, 
and  thus  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  enable  it  to  act  as  a  further  resource  and  constant  stimulus  for 
the  formation  and  decomposition  of  fresh  supplies  of  carbonic 
acid. 

The  result  of  all  these  compositions  and  decompositions  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  living  plant,  is  the  fixation  of  the  whole 
of  that  carbon  which  is  found  in  the  entire  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
tinually being  purified  of  every  fresh  addition  of  this  material 
with  which  combustion,  respiration,  and  putrefaction  are  perpe- 
tually adulterating  it.  For  though  all  living  plants  do  themselves 
generate  carbonic  acid  in  the  way  which  we  have  specified,  tbey 
also  decompose  much  more  than  they  form,  and  this  excess  is 
considered  to  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  quantity  intro- 
duced into  the  atmosphere  by  other  causes.  In  this  single  func- 
tion, then,  of  vegetable  life,  we  see  an  efficient  yet  simple  means 
of  restoring  to  the  atmosphere  that  proportion  of  oxygen  wrhich 
is  necessary  to  the  health  and  existence  of  organized  beings* 
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Thus»  Uie  consideration  of  the  humble  functions  of  vegetable 
life  may  seire  to  elevate  our  thoughts  in  wonder  at  that  universal 
order  which  prevails  throughout  the  works  of  the  great  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  all  things. 

Fifth  period  of  nutrition. — This  period  comprises  the  return  of 
the  newly  elaborated  sap  into  the  system.  The  course  which  it 
pursues  in  its  altered  condition  is,  for  the  most  part,  down  the 
innermost  layers  of  the  bark  ;  as  several  very  satisfactory  experi- 
ments  have  decided.  In  the  process  of  "  ringing,"  which  con- 
sists in  stripping  a  branch  of  a  circular  rim  of  bark,  the  descend- 
ing sap  is  stopped,  and  a  swelling  is  formed  at  the  superior  edge 
of  the  ring.  The  alburnum,  or  soft  wood  immediately  beiow  the 
bark,  will  also,  if  properly  protected,  serve  to  convey  a  portion 
of  the  descending  sap,  which  is  then  further  elaborated,  and  the 
alburnum  hardens  to  solid  wood.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable controversy,  whether  the  new  layers  of  wood  and  bark 
have  resulted  from  the  development  of  the  old  tissues  nourished 
by  the  descending  sap,  or  whether  they  have  been  generated 
partly  in  this  way,  and  are  partly  formed  of  fibres  descending 
from  the  buds  which  are  seated  on  all  parts  of  the  stems  and 
branches.  Perhaps  the  question  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
finally  settled ;  but  certainly  we  agree  with  our  author  in  con- 
sidering the  latter  opinion,  of  the  descent  of  the  fibres,  as  one 
which  is  little  supported  by  facts,  or  by  analogy,  and  that  it  rests 
for  the  present  entirely  upon  vague  conjecture  and  hypothetical 
reasoning.  The  elaborated  sap  descends  to  the  roots,  and  causes 
their  further  development,  whilst  a  portion  of  it  is  intercepted  by 
the  rising  sap  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  buds  on  the  stem* 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  true  circulation  in  plants ;  but  a  portion  of 
the  elaborated  sap,  in  its  descent  towards  the  roots,  becomes 
mixed  with  the  ascending  sap,  and  is  thus  conveyed  to  all  parts 
of  the  system. 

Sixth  period  of  nutrition. — In  detailing  the  fourth  period,  we 
accounted  for  one  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  sap,  by  the 
circumstance  of  a  considerable  exhalation  of  its  aqueous  particles 
taking  place,  and  for  another,  by  its  having  received  an  addition 
of  carbon  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  green 
parts.  The  nutritious  material  thus  formed  is  essentially  com^ 
posed  of  carbon,  and  the  two  elementary  ingredients  of  water, 
viz.,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  There  are,  however,  several  vegetable 
products,  differing  materially  in  their  sensible  qualities,  which  are 
composed  of  these  three  elementary  substances  only,  and  it  is  a 
task  of  some  delicacy  to  select  that  particular  one  from  among 
them  which  may  most  reasonably  be  considered  as  the  uiiiversal 
pabulum  prepared  for  the  nourishment  of  the  different  vegetable 
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tissues.  Our  author  coosiders  *'  gum"  to  be  the  simplest  com- 
bination of  the  three  elemeutary  ingredients  mentioned ;  and 
argues>  from  its  universal  prevalence,  that  it  must  be  the  true  nu- 
tritious principle  of  vegetables.  There  are  some  other  substances 
nearly  allied  to  gum  in  their  chemical  composition,  which  appear 
to  be  slight  moditications  of  it,  effected  in  some  after  process,  by 
the  secreting  powers  of  the  cellular  tisi^ue.  The  preparation  of 
these  fresh  substances  constitutes  our  sixth  period.  They  seem 
to  serve  some  purpose  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the  plant; 
but  what  this  may  be,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  decide.  Three  of  these  substances  are  fecula, 
sugar,  and  lignine>  each  differing  very  little  from  gum  in  their 
chemical  composition.  If  we  consider  the  solution  of  gum,  so 
constantly  found  in  the  sap  of  plants,  as  analogous  to  blood,  the 
formation  of  these  other  oaaterials  may  then  be  likened  to  certain 
local  secretions  in  the  animal  kingdom.  £ach  grain  of  "  fecula" 
appears  to  be  a  reservoir  of  gum  incased  in  an  insoluble  integu- 
ment. It  is  diffused  through  various  parts  of  the  plant,  serving 
as  so  many  magasines  of  nutriment  for  the  future  development  of 
its  several  organs.  It  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  fat  of  ani- 
mals. "  Sugar"  bears  a  strong  resemblance  both  to  gum  and 
fecula  in  its  composition.  It  is  found  in  a  liquid  state  in  the 
cells,  and  is  probably  intended  to  serve  some  purpose  or  other  of 
nutrition.  ''  Lignine"  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  a  secretion 
deposited  in  the  cells,  which  compose  the  woody  portions  of  the 
plant. 

Seventh  period  of  nutrition. — The  three  substances  mentioned 
under  the  sixth  period,  appear  to  be  destined  to  serve  some  pur- 
pose or  other  of  nutrition,  as  well  as  that  universal  pabulum, 
**  gum/'  of  which  they  are  only  slight  modifications.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  other  substances  which  result  from  the 
specific  action  of  distinct  parts  of  the  vegetable  structure*  and 
which  bear  a  still  closer  analogy  to  the  peculiar  products  secreted 
from  the  blood  of  animals  by  tbe  action  of  particular  glands.  In 
animab,  however,  the  glands  destined  for  this  purpose  are  very 
conspicuous,  the  ducts  through  which  tbe  secreted  matter  is  cou- 
¥eyed  being  clearly  defined,  apd  the  secretions  themselves  pre- 
sented to  us  in  an  isolated  form.  But  in  plants*  the  glands  are 
generally  minute,  their  structure  scarcely  distinguishable^  and 
■lany  of  tbeir  secretions  so  much  blended  with  other  materials, 
that  it  requires  a  chemical  process  to  separate  them. 

The  enumeration  of  these  various  substances  occupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  first  volume ;  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  classify  them  under  a  few  general  heads ;  but  as  no 
light  ia  thus  ibrowii  upon  the  function  of  secietioo,  virc  shall 
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allude  very  briefly  to  these  details.     Every  separate  vesicle  of 
the  cellular  tissue  may  be  considered  as  a  secreting  organ,  and 
some  of  them  appear  to  elaborate  peculiar  compounds  without 
assuming  any  of  the  ordinary  characters  of  distinct  glands.     In 
other  cases,  a  glandular  structure  is  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  of  the  tissue.     The  matter  elaborated  is  either  destined 
to  appear  on  the  outside  as  an  excretion,  or  it  remains  within  the 
plant,  but  is  so  arranged  in  separate  cavities  as  not  to  intermix 
with   the  nutritive  juices.     These  all  differ  from   those  other 
secretions  which  we  have  considered  as  eminently  nutritive,  by 
having  their  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  a  different  proportion  from 
that  in  which  they  exist  in  water ;  and  hence  it  seems  probable 
that  they  result  from  a  later  and  more  complicated  process  than 
that  which  produces  the  nutritive  secretions   belonging   to  the 
former  period.     They  all  moreover  act  as  poisons  when  imbibed 
by  the  roots ;  and  this  again  shows  us,  that  in  the  living  subject 
they  must  necessarily  be  contained  in  specific  cells  provided  for 
their  reception,  and  that  they  can  form  no  part  in  the  process 
of  nourishing  and  developing  the  plant.    There  are  certain  local 
secretions  which  can  only  be  separated  from  the  general  admix*- 
tnres  in  the  sap  by  chemical  processes ;  such  are  the  various  vege* 
table  acids  and  dkalis,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  at  all  under* 
stood.     In  the  ashes  of  plants  also  we  find  variable  quantities 
of  different  earths,  metals,  and  salts,  all  of  which  have  been 
introduced  in  solution  with  the  water  absorbed  by  the  roots.    A 
supposition  which  has  been  made,  that  some  of  these  materials 
may  be  the   direct  produce  of  an   effort  of  vegetable   life,  is 
wholly  untenable,  and  their  presence  is  clearly  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  of  their  absorption  in  a  state  of  solution.     It 
is  a  more  delicate  question  to  determine,  whether  these  materials 
ought  to  be  considered  as  merely  adventitious,  and  unnecessary 
to  the  health  of  the  plant,  or  whether  their  presence  is  really 
beneficial  to  it.     When  received  into  the  system  they  are  con* 
veyed  by  the  sap  to  the  leaves  and  surface  of  the  stem,  where 
they  are  always  found  to  be  deposited  in  greater  abundance  than 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  which  arises  from  the  constant 
exhalation  of  the  water  in  which  they  were  dissolved  taking  place 
there.     Hence,  the  annual  fall  of  the  leaf  secures  a  constant  dis- 
charge of  these  earthy  matters  from  the  plant,  and  a  renewal  of 
those  organs  takes  place,  which  otherwise  must  ultimately  have 
become  choked  by  them. 

Having  completed  the  account  of  the  various  processes  into 
which  the  great  function  of  nutrition  may  be  separated,  some 
account  is  given  of  the  progress  made  in  the  annual  growth  of  a 
plant  during  each  of  the  four  seasons. 
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In  "  winter,"  the  vital  action  remains  nearly  torpid.  A  con- 
tinued but  feeble  absorption  takes  place  at  the  root,  sufficient 
merely  to  supply  the  slight  degree  of  exhalation  still  carried  on 
by  some  of  the  organs  seated  towards  the  surface.  In  "  spring,** 
the  increased  temperature  is  the  great  stimulant  to  the  vital 
excitability,  and  the  bark  now  begins  to  attract  the  sap  towards 
it,  and  a  fresh  current  proceeds  from  the  roots.  The  formation  of 
new  radicles  and  spongioles  adds  increased  vigour  to  this  flow  of 
the  sap,  and  the  immediate  consequence  is,  the  development  of 
the  buds.  Independently,  however,  of  these  stimulating  causes 
by  which  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant  are  roused  to  action  at 
the  return  of  spring,  it  should  seem  that  there  is  a  special  law  of 
vitality,  predisposing  the  plant  to  make  these  efforts  after  certain 
periodic  intervals.  Their  success  also  depends,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant  has  been  ' 
placed  during  the  previous  year.  During  the  "  summer/'  the 
function  of  nutrition  gradually  diminishes  in  the  intensity  of  its 
action.  By  the  ''  autumn,"  the  leaves  have  become  choked  by 
the  earthy  particles  deposited  in  them;  their  fall  commences, 
and  the  true  sleep  of  the  individual  takes  place.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting,  when  the  juices  are 
stationary,  and  the  new  fibrils  have  not  yet  been  developed  on 
the  roots. 

In  explaining  the  mode  in  which  the  young  branches  and  roob 
are  developed,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  former  expand  through- 
out their  whole  length,  while  the  latter  are  increased  by  suc- 
cessive additions  at  their  extremities  only.  During  the  process 
of  development,  something  like  periodic  returns  of  intensity  has 
been  remarked,  and  it  is  stated  that  these  efforts  are  twice  accele- 
rated and  twice  retarded  every  day ;  but  the  account  wants  con- 
firmation. 

There  is  another  phenomenon,  however,  and  that  of  a  most 
curious  description,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
a  specific  vital  action ;  though  some  observers  have  supposed  it 
may  be  accounted  for  on  physical  principles.  We  allude  to  a 
constant  rotation  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the  cells  and  short 
tubes  of  some  plants.  This  rotation  is  rendered  apparent  by 
the  presence  of  little  globules,  or  rather  granules,  of  vegetable 
matter  swimming  in  the  fluid,  and  it  may  be  seeu  very  readily  in 
all  the  species  of  Chara,  under  any  ordinary  microscope.  It  is 
found  also  in  several  other  families  of  CeUulares;  and  has  also 
been  detected  in  the  genera  Cauimia,  Hj^drocharis,  and  Va/is- 
neria,  among  Vasculares:  to  which  we  may  add  an  observation 
of  Mr.  Blown,  who  has  noticed  a  distinct  rotation  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  joints  of  the  moniliform  hairs  which  clothe  ih« 
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base  of  the  filaments  in  Tradescantia.  These  details  conclude 
the  first  volume*  which  closes  the  account  of  the  all  important 
function  of  nutrition. 


11. — We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  of  the  two  chief 
functions  of  vitality — "  Reproduction."  The  continuation  of 
the  species  is  secured  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  by  two  distinct 
methods :  the  one  by  the  "  fructification"  of  the  plant,  by  which 
its  reproduction,  strictly  speaking,  is  effected  ;  and  the  other,  by 
the  "  subdivision"  of  the  plant,  by  which  its  multiplication  is  ob- 
tained without  the  intervention  of  any  reproductive  process. 
These  two  means  of  propagating  plants  should  be  separately 
examined,  and  then  the  conditions  essential  to  secure  success  in 
each  case  should  be  compared,  in  order  that  our  ideas  of  what  is 
a  "  species,"  and  what  a  **  variety,"  may  be  fixed.  We  shall 
follow  our  author  in  his  account  of  the  function  of  "  Reproduc- 
tion/' by  separately  considering  the  five  periods  into  which  he 
has  divided  the  process  of  "  fructification,"  viz.  flowering,  fecun- 
dation, maturation,  dissemination,  and  germination  of  the  seed. 

First  period  oj  fructification. — This  comprises  the  well  known 
phenomenon  of  "  flowering,"  in  which  one  of  the  fundamental 
organs  of  the  plant,  we  mean  the  leaf,  by  the  operation  of  certain 
causes  totally  unknown,  has  ceased  to  obey  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  development  essential  for  securing  the  nutrition  of  the 
individual,  and  has  assumed  a  totally  different  character,  in  which 
it  performs  entirely  new  functions.  As  the  predisposing  causes 
which  determine  this  phenomenon  are  unknown,  we  must  be 
content  to  compare  the  actual  period  of  a  flower's  expansion  with 
the  age  of  the  plant,  and  the  time  of  its  duration ;  without  pre- 
tending to  say  why  or  when  the  nascent  organs  first  obtained  the 
character  of  a  flowering  bud. 

The  flowering  of  plants  may  be  compared  to  the  age  of  pu- 
berty in  animals ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  its  commencement, 
as  well  as  its  periodical  returns  in  perennials,  are  sufiiciently  defi- 
nite for  each  species,  though  liable  to  considerable  modification 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  An  elevation  of  temperature,  for 
instance,  decidedly  excites  and  accelerates  the  flowering  pro- 
pensity, whilst  a  superabundance  of  moisture  counteracts  and 
retards  it.  Hence  it  happens  that  when  the  fruits  and  legumes 
of  a  temperate  climate  are  cultivated  within  the  tropics,  although 
the  increased  temperature  might  dispose  them  to  flower  more 
freely,  yet  the  moister  atmosphere  of  those  climates  predetermines 
their  runniug  to  leaf.  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
check  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  predisposes  the  plant  to  show 
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more  flower ;  and  hence  the  effects  of  our  winters  are  undoubt- 
edly beneficial  in  allowing  the  sap  time  to  be  prepared  for  this 
important  function.  In  India^  it  is  customary  to  uncover  the 
roots  of  fruit-trees  during  the  violent  heats,  which  causes  the  leaves 
to  fall,  and  thus  the  effects  of  winter  are  artificially  produced 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  plant.  The  periodic  return  of  the 
flowering  season  is  sufficiently  constant  in  each  species,  to  be 
considered  as  a  general  law  of  vegetation ;  for,  although  it  is 
subject  to  modification  from  a  variation  in  temperature,  yet  it 
is  evidently  dependant  also  on  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  individual. 
De  Candolle  mentions  two  contiguous  trees  in  a  row  of  horse- 
chesnuts  at  Montpellier,  one  of  which  always  flowered  the  earliest, 
and  the  other  the  latest,  of  all  the  trees  in  the  row.  It  is  impor- 
tant, in  an  economic  point  of  view,  to  note  this  variety  in  the  pe- 
riodic times  of  flowering  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  since  cultivators,  by  continually  taking  advantage  of  it, 
and  so  propagating  from  the  earliest  and  latest  of  the  same  crop, 
may  gradually  obtain  plants  which  will  yield  a  much  longer  suc- 
cession of  flowers  or  fruit  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 

Light,  and  not  heat,  appears  to  t>e  the  stimulating  cause  most 
effective  in  determining  tbie  particular  hour  of  the  day  in  which 
flowers  expand.  Some  never  expand  if  the  weather  is  likely  to 
prove  rainy,  though  a  sudden  storm  will  occasionally  surprise 
these  natural  hygrometers,  cheated  by  a  brilliant  sunshine  into  a 
state  of  unsuspecting  security. 

In  general,  the  flowers  are  developed  with  a  regularity  con- 
formable to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  plant ;  but  in  some 
species,  the  vital  energy  appears  to  become  excited  in  an  unusual 
degree,  as  the  period  for  flowering  approaches.  Thus,  the  Ame- 
rican aloe  {Agave  Americana),  which  in  the  south  of  Europe 
continues  vegetating  for  three  or  four  years  without  flowering, 
and  in  our  own  country  for  forty  or  fifty,  and  which  during  this 
period  has  increased  very  slowly,  suddenly  exhibits  a  rapidity  of 
development,  wlien  the  flower  is  about  to  make  its  appearance, 
which  is  very  remarkable.  In  three  or  four  months  its  flower 
stalk  aconires  a  length  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet.  A  plant  of  the 
Jgonejatida,  which  had  been  in  the  Paris  garden  for  nearly  a 
century  without  showing  any  indications  of  flowering,  and  which 
had  scarcely  appeared  to  grow  at  all,  in  1 793  acquired  a  flower 
stalk  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  in  the  space  of  eighty- 
seven  days,  and  was  observed  at  one  time  to  be  growing  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  one  foot  per  diem. 

Second  period  of  fructification, — When  the  flower  has  expanded, 
and  its  various  organs  have  attained  the  requisite  development, 
the  important  process,  of  fecundation  takes  place,  by  which  die 
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fertility  of  the  seed  is  to  be  secured.  M.  De  Candolle  prefaces 
his  account  of  the  fecundation  of  the  ovule  by  a  brief  historical 
review  of  its  discovery.  It  had  been  ascertained  from  the  earliest 
anticjuity  that  some  preliminary  act  was  in  all  probability  required 
for  impressing  a  vitality  on  the  embryo  contained  in  the  seed, 
before  it  could  become  capable  of  a  separate  and  independent 
existence.  No  certain  information,  however,  had  been  acquired 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  process ;  and  the  few  notions 
which  prevailed  were  very  vague,  and  for  the  most  part  erro- 
neous. Herodotus  confounds  the  phenomenon  of  the  caprifica* 
tion  of  the  fig,  practised  in  the  East,  with  the  fecundation  of  the 
date,  obtained  by  suspending  bunches  of  the  barren,  or  male 
flowers,  over  those  trees  which  bear  the  young  fruit.  But  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  caprification  of  the  fig  is  serviceable 
merely  in  accelerating  the  ripening  of  its  fruit,  owing  to  the  punc- 
ture which  it  receives  from  the  larva  of  a  Cynips,  a  small  insect 
abounding  among  the  blossoms  of  the  wild  figs,  which  are  sus- 
pended over  the  cultivated  plants  in  the  flowering  season.  We 
shall  add  nothing  further  to  our  account  of  this  history  of  the  final 
establishment  of  the  sexual  distinctions  of  plants,  because  the  sub- 
ject has  been  so  often  discussed,  and  is  now  so  securely  settled, 
and  so  generally  known  as  to  need  no  fuller  notice.  But  before 
we  proceed  to  examine  those  facts  which  have  been  most  recently 
discovered  concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  process  of  fertilizing 
the  ovule  is  carried  on,  we  must  advert  to  the  experiments  of  M. 
Lecoq,  because  De  Candolle  appears  to  consider  them  to  be 
worthy  of  credit.  They  tend  to  prove  that  the  female  plants  of 
certain  dioecious  annuals,  as  the  hemp,  are  capable  of  ripening 
their  seed  without  the  necessity  of  any  previous  action  of  the  pol- 
len. But  these  rare  exceptions  to  an  otherwise  general  law  mili- 
tate nothing  against  the  well  established  doctrine  of  the  sexes  in 
plants*  They  may  show  us  the  necessity  of  modifying  our  ideas 
on  the  subject :  but  they  no  more  disprove  the  fact  itself  than  the 
phenomenon  which  results  from  the  impregnation  of  an  Aphu^ 
whose  offspring  are  capable  of  producing  young  without  fresh  im- 
pregnations to  the  fifth  generation,  can  persuade  us  of  the  non- 
existence of  sexes  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  quite  right  that  we 
shoald  be  mistrustful  of  maintaining  the  existence  of  too  strict  ao 
analogy  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  organized  beings;  but  there 
is  no  point  of  analogy  between  them  that  is  more  striking  than  this; 
and  it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  the  progress  of  science, 
if  certain  modem  objectors  would  direct  their  researches  towards 
examining  the  process  by  which  the  fecundation  of  the  ovule  is 
effected,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  framing  doubts  of  its 
existence. 
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We  find  various  provisions  made  for  securing  the  success  of 
the  fecundating  process.     In  some  plants,  one  or  other  of  the 
organs  destined  to  this  purpose  are  endowed  with  specific  mo* 
tions»  by  which  they  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other  at  the 
time.     In  most  others  they  are  placed  so  advantageously,  that 
there  is   no  chance  of  failure,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Various  precautions  are  provided  to  enable  them  to  avoid  the  de- 
leterious effects  of  moisture,  which  might  cause  the  pollen  to  ex« 
plode,  if  brought  into  contact  with  it.     The  organs  destined  for 
securing  the  fertility  of  the  seed  are,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
stamens  and  the  pistil ;  the  essential  part  of  the  former  being  the 
anther,  which  contains  a  fine  dust  named  the  pollen,  and  each 
grain  of  pollen  is  filled  with  exceedingly  minute  granules,  called 
the  foviila.     The  pistil  is  crowned  by  the  stigma,  which  is  the 
organ  destined  to  receive  the  grains  of  pollen  on  its  surface; 
and  then  the  process  of  fecundation  consists  in  that  influence, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  exerted  by  the  foviila  being  carried 
through  the  pistil  down  to  the  nascent  ovules  seated  within  the 
ovarium.     There  is  a  material  interruption  in  the  chain  of  evi* 
dence  hitherto  brought  forward,  which  would  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  influence  of  the  foviila  is  conveved  to  the 
ovule ;  and  three  hypotheses  have  been  proposed,  each  of  which  is 
at  present  without  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  its  unqualified  re- 
ception.    Observers  have  long  agreed  that  the  grains  of  pollen, 
when    placed   in   water,  discharge   their    foviila   with    violence 
through   certain  pores  on   their  surface;   but  Amici   first  dis- 
covered, in   1825,  that  when  they  fall  upon  the  stigma,  and  are 
left  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  glutinous  exudation  which 
coats  its  surface,  they  do  not  explode;  but  that  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  hours,  they  protrude  from  their  surface  one  or  more  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  tubes,  which  insinuate  themselves  between  the 
vesicles  composing  the  stigmatic  tissue,  and  subsequently  extend 
to  a  considerable  length  down  the  style.    From  later  observations 
of  the  same,  and  other  observers,  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
tubes  in  some  cases  actually  penetrate  into  the  ovarium,  and  that 
they  there  appear  to  distribute  themselves  between  and  around  the 
ovules.     The  foviila  enters  these  tubes ;  but  whether  its  granules 
ever  reach  the  ovules,  as  M.  A.  Brongniart  supposes,  or  whether 
they  only  produce  upon  them  a  certain  stimulating  effect,  as  Mr. 
Brown  imagines,  are  questions  not  yet  decided.     In  researches 
of  such  extreme  delicacy,  no  direct  observations  seem  likely  to 
bring  us  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  only 
by  arguments  derived  from  analogy,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena,  that  we  can  expect  to  solve  it.     Before 
we  dismiss  the  subject,  we  must  refer  to  two  remarkable  papers 
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alluded  to  by  De  Candolie  in  a  note  at  p.  524,  but  which  he  did 
not  receive  in  sufficient  time  to  incorporate  the  discoveries  made 
by  their  authors  into  the  body  of  his  work.  These  papers,  the 
one  by  Mr*  Brown,  and  the  other  by  M.  A.  Brongniart,  contain 
successful  attempts  to  reduce  the  mode  of  fecundation  in  Orc/iidea 
and  jisclepiadea,  under  the  laws  previously  ascertained  to  exist 
in  other  plants.  The  two  Orders  here  alluded  to,  from  the  ano- 
malous structure  of  their  pollen,  and  several  other  peculiarities, 
had  lon^  puzzled  botanists,  and  it  was  very  generally  supposed 
that  their  mode  of  impregnation  was  totally  different  from  that  of 
other  plants.  The  labors  of  the  two  eminent  botanists  here 
mentioned  have  separately  and  satisfactorily  shown  us  that  this 
is  not  the  case ;  and  thus  our  former  notions  on  the  subject  have 
been  confirmed  in  a  very  unexpected  manner.  There  are  some 
facts  so  very  remarkable  in  the  appearances  detailed,  that  Mr. 
Brown,  whom  no  one  will  ever  accuse  of  broaching  an  extrava- 
gant or  hasty  opinion,  but  who  is  deservedly  celebrated,  beyond 
all  other  observers,  for  the  extreme  caution  with  which  he  con- 
ducts and  publishes  his  researches,  has  here  ventured  to  hazard 
an  opinion,  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

*'  In  conclasion,  I  venture  to  add,  that  in  investigating  the  genera) 
problem  of  generation,  additional  light  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  de* 
rived  from  a  further  minute  and  patient  examination  of  the  structure 
and  action  of  the  sexual  organs  in  Asclepiades  and  Orchides,  than  from 
that  of  any  other  department  either  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom." 

Although  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  various  floral  en- 
velopes, the  bracteas,  calyx,  corolla,  and  nectaries,  are  in  some 
way  or  other  serviceable  to  the  plant  in  the  process  of  fecunda- 
tion, yet  their  specific  functions  have  not  been  ascertained.  It 
seems,  however,  not  to  be  improbable  that  they  exist  in  some 
families  without  any  specific  use,  and  are  intended  only  to  mark 
that  general  symmetry  which  prevails  throughout  the  different 
departments  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Third  period  of  fecundation.  As  the  gradual  maturation  of 
the  fruit  commences  from  the  moment  after  the  ovule  has  received 
the  fecundating  stimulus^  it  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
the  period  of  gestation  in  animals.  The  great  majority  of  plants 
ripen  their  fruit  within  a  year  after  the  fecundation  of  the  ovule 
has  taken  place ;  but  many  species  of  the  pine  tribe  are  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  in  perfecting  their  seeds.  The  cedar  is  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  this  fact,  which  carries  its  cones 
for  twenty-seven  months  after  they  have  flowered,  before  their 
seeds  are  spontaneously  shed  from  them. 

So  soon  as  the  embryo  appears,  or  rather  from  the  instant 
that  the  ovule  has  received   the  fecundating  influence  of  the 
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fovilla,  it  becomes  a  centre  of  vital  activity ;  and,  like  all  parts  of 
organized  bodies  that  have  become  specially  excited,  it  imme- 
diately attracts  from  the  surrounding  parts  those  juices  which 
are  required  for  its  own  nutrition.  The  development  of  the 
ovarium  also  takes  place,  and  it  now  assumes  the  character  of  a 
pericarp ;  and  those  ovules  which  have  received  the  fecundating 
influence  enlarge  to  the  condition  of  seeds,  whilst  the  rest  of 
them  decay,  and  are  soon  shrivelled  up.  The  great  regularity 
with  which  a  specific  number  of  the  ovules  always  becomes 
abortive  in  the  same  species,  is  very  remarkable;  thus  the 
ovarium  of  the  oak  contains  six  ovules,  but  the  pericarp  of  the 
matured  acorn  contains  one  seed  only ;  the  ovarium  of  the  horse- 
chesnut  contains  six  ovules,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  more 
than  one  of  them  is  perfected,  the  other  five  having  been 
strangled  in  succession,  whilst  the  pericarp  was  enlarging. 

The  pericarp  of  some  fruits  will  enlarge  and  ripen  without  re- 
quiring the  impregnation  of  the  ovule  to  have  taken  place,  whilst 
in  others  it  will  not  increase  unless  this  has  been  effected.  The 
cultivated  pine-apple  is  an  example  of  a  pericarp  not  only  ripen- 
ing, but  greatly  improving  by  the  abortion  of  the  ovules ;  for  the 
wild  variety^  in  which  alone  the  seeds  ever  ripen,  has  its  pericarps 
very  little  developed,  and  the  fruit  is  proportionably  dry.  The 
bread*fruit  cultivated  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  is  another  example 
of  a  variety  in  which  the  seeds  are  abortive,  and  the  pericarp  in 
consequence  proportionably  increased.  Other  plants,  as  com, 
produce  no  fruit  unless  the  fecundation  of  the  ovule  has  been 
secured.  So  long  as  the  pericarp  continues  green,  its  action  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  leaf;  it  exhales  the  superfluous 
moisture,  and  decomposes  carbonic  acid ;  but  as  it  gradually 
ripens,  its  cellular  texture  begins  to  elaborate  the  sap  into  those 
various  materials  which  form  the  peculiar  qualities  of  difllerent 
fruits.  An  increased  temperature  both  accelerates  and  improves 
the  ripening  of  fruits ;  and  the  puncture  of  insects' stimulates  the 
secreting  function,  and  produces  an  earlier  falK  '  It  is  this  effect 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  follows  the  caprification  of 
the  fig  practised  in  the  Archipelago,  and  which  enables  the 
cultivator  to  procure  two  crops  in  one  year,  b^  its  causing  the 
spring  buds  to  ripen  so  much  earlier,  that  time  is  allowed  for  the 
summer  buds  to  ripen  also,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
enabled  to  do. 

The  process  of  ringing,  discovered  in  1776,  which  consists  in 
removing  a  narrow  ring  of  bark  from  a  branch  about  the  time  of 
flowering,  checks  the  descent  of  the  sap,  accelerates  the  matu- 
ration, and  often  enlarges  the  size  of  the  fruit.  When  the  ring 
has  been  judiciously  made,  the  bark  unites  again  over  the  wound. 
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and  no  apparent  injury  results  from  the  operation.  2>e  Candolle 
considers  the  grounds  upon  which  this  practice  has  become 
unpopular  as  insufficient  to  condemn  it,  and  proposes  that  fresh 
researches  should  be  undertaken  to  show  the  precise  extent  to 
which  it  may  safely  be  trusted. 

The  chemical  alteration  which  takes  place  whilst  the  process 
of  maturation  is  proceeding,  consists  principally  in  a  diminution 
of  water,  and  an  increase  of  sugar,  at  the  expense  of  the  lignine 
and  other  matters. 

Passing  from  the  ripening  of  the  seed  covers  to  that  of  the 
seeds  themselves,  we  must  first  consider  what  was  the  state  of 
the  ovules  previously  to  their  being  fecundated,  and  then  trace 
the  changes  which  they  gradually  undergo  till  they  have  assumed 
the  condition  of  ripened  seeds.  In  its  earliest  state  the  ovule 
consists  of  a  fleshy  nucleus  surrounded  by  one  or  two  coverings, 
which  are  pierced  by  an  opening  at  one  end,  which  end  is  called 
the  apex  of  the  ovule.  After  the  fecundation  of  the  ovule,  the 
embryo  sooner  or  later  makes  its  appearance  within  the  nucleus 
and  near  its  apex,  and  is  then  surrounded  by  a  membranaceous 
coat  called  the  embryonic-sack.  The  materials  prepared  within 
the  ovule  for  the  nutriment  of  the  embryo  are  the  "amnios,''  which 
immediately  surrounds  it,  and  the  **  spermoderm,"  by  which  the 
amnios  itself  is  surrounded.  As  the  embryo  enlarges,  these  ma- 
terials are  more  or  less  absorbed  by  it ;  but  in  some  seeds,  where 
there  remains  a  considerable  supply  over  and  above  what  was  re- 
quired for  its  full  development,  this  nutriment  becomes  the  albu- 
men ;  that  substance  which  so  remarkably  and  providentially  sup« 
plies  the  wants  of  man  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  grain  which  he 
cultivates  for  food ;  but  which  otherwise  was  destined  to  nourish 
the  young  plant  during  the  early  stages  of  its  germination.  When 
the  seed  is  ripe,  all  the  free  water  which  it  contained  has  been  ela- 
borated either  into  fecula,  or  into  a  fixed  oil,  and  the  completion 
of  this  process  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  its  matu- 
ration; in  which  stage,  all  the  nutritious  materials  previously 
stored  in  the  stem  for  this  purpose  have  been  exhausted. 

There  are  various  contrivances  provided  for  protecting  the  fruit 
from  injury  which  we  need  not  here  allude  to,  but  shall  proceed 
to  the 

Fourth  period  of  fructification, — It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
seed  should  be  perfected  and  protected,  and  the  soil  prepared  in 
which  it  is  to  germinate :  there  are  other  conditions  necessary  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  the  species ;  Among  which  are  to  be 
ranked  the  various  modes  appointed  for  the  dispersion  and  dis- 
semination of  the  seed,  which  will  form  the  fourth  period  in  our 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  fructification  of  plants.    A  pro-* 
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secution  of  the  inquiry  into  the  various  laws  which  regulate  the 
co-existence  of  certain  forms  and  organs,  with  the  relations  which 
they  bear  to  each  other  in  securing  the  continuation  of  the  species, 
is  connected  with  the  loftiest  questions  of  metaphysics*  as  well  as 
with  the  most  abstruse  points  in  natural  history.  We  cannot 
here  pretend  to  describe  all  the  various  means  by  which  the  dis- 
persion of  the  seed  is  secured,  but  we  may  notice  very  briefly  the 
three  divisions  into  which  our  author  throws  fruits  in  general,  as 
connected  with  their  mode  of  dispersion  and  dissemination.  In 
his  Jirst  division,  the  pericarp  invests  the  seed  so  closely  as  not 
readily  to  be  separable  from  it ;  as  in  the  case  of  corn  and  many 
other  plants,  whose  seed-covers  are  sown  together  with  the  seed 
itself.  Seeds  of  this  kind  are  frequently  furnished  with  chafiy, 
membranaceous,  or  feathery  appendages,  by  which  they  are  wafted 
by  the  wind  to  considerable  distances.  His  second  division 
consists  of  those  fleshy  and  succulent  fruits  whose  covering  rots 
ofi^^  and  appears  to  be  of  no  use  in  promoting  germinationi  and 
which  must  be  removed  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  seed  from  rot 
These  fruits  are  in  a  less  favourable  condition  for  being  dispersed 
than  any  others ;  though  there  is  one  obvious  mode  by  which  this 
may  be  eficcted,  when,  after  they  have  been  swallowed  by  animals, 
their  kernels  are  voided  containing  the  seed  in  an  undigested  state. 
His  third  division  includes  those  fruits  in  which  the  seeds  are 
contained  in  dry  capsules,  many  of  which  open  in  a  way  that  best 
admits  of  their  being  gradually  scattered.  Some  capsules  burst 
in  dry  and  others  in  moist  weather,  according  as  the  nature  of 
the  plant  requires  a  dry  or  moist  condition  for  its  germination. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  latter  description  occurs  in  the  plant 
vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rose  of  Jericho  {Anasiatka 
Hierochnntina). 

"  This  little  plant  grows  in  the  most  parched  deserts.  By  the  time 
it  dies,  owing  to  the  great  droaght,  its  tissue  has  become  almost  woody; 
its  branches  fold  over  each  other  till  the  whole  mass  assumes  the  form  of 
a  ball ;  its  seed  vessels  have  their  valves  tightly  shut,  and  the  plant 
rentains  adhering  to  the  ground  by  a  solitary  branchless  root.  The  wind, 
which  always  acts  powerfully  along  the  surface  of  a  sandy  plain,  uproots 
this  dry  ball,  and  rolls  it  along.  If  it  now  chance  to  meet  with  a  splash 
of  water  whilst  performing  its  constrained  but  necessary  journey,  it 
speedily  imbibes  the  moisture,  which  causes  the  branches  to  unfold,  and 
the  pericarps  to  burst ;  and  the  seeds,  which  could  not  have  germinated 
if  they  had  fallen  on  the  dry  ground,  now  sow  themselves  naturally  in  a 
moist  soil,  where  they  are  able  to  grow,  and  where  the  young  plant  may 
support  itself." — p.  613. 

Whatever  wonder  the  supei-stitious  accounts  recorded  of  this 
plant  may  have  excited  in  the  ignorant,  it  is  assuredly  surpassed 
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in  oar  thoughts  by  a  steady  contemplation  of  that  wisdom  which 
has  so  marvellously  provided  that  a  humble  weed  should  thus# 
by  means  so  simple,  secure  the  preservation  of  its  species  amidst 
the  many  chances  of  destruction  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Some  seeds,  if  thoroughly  matured  and  placed  under  such 
conditions  as  may  secure  them  from  the  united  influence  of  water^ 
heat,  and  oxygen,  the  three  requisites  in  germination,  seem 
capable  of  preserving  their  vitality  for  an  almost  indefinite  length 
of  time.  I'here  are  numerous  instances  recorded  of  seeds,  which 
must  have  lain  dormant  for  centuries,  having  immediately  vege^ 
tated  when  the  ground  has  been  trenched  for  the  first  time  within 
the  records  of  man.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Gerardin,  that 
French*beanS|  which  had  been  in  the  herbarium  of  Tournefort 
for  at  least  a  century,  have  been  caused  to  germinate ;  and  De 
Candolle  informs  us  that  a  sack  of  the  seeds  of  the  Sensitive* 
planti  brought  to  Paris  sixty  years  ago,  still  furnishes  the  annual 
supply  required  for  raising  young  plants.  The  preservation  of 
seed  in  a  sound  condition  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  and  can  be  brought  to  perfection  only 
by  studying  the  laws  by  which  nature  provides  for  their  dis- 
semination and  germination.  The  main  object  is  to  secure  them 
completely  from  moisture,  and  also  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
influence  of  oxygen.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
preserving  them  on  a  great  scale,  the  best  of  which  consists  in 
enclosing  them  in  lar|;e  wooden  cylinders  hermetically  sealed,  or 
else  in  sacks  impervious  to  moisture  and  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Fifih  and  last  period  of  fruci^ication. — Few  seeds,  compara- 
tively speaking,  escape  the  various  dangers  to  which  they  are 
subject,  either  from  being  devoured  by  animals,  or  from  falling 
upon  a  soil  unfit  to  receive  them,  or  from  perishing  by  exposure 
to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  In  suchi  however,  as  escape 
these  dangers,  the  process  of  germination  commences  as  soon  as 
they  are  supplied  with  the  three  requisites  of  water,  oxygen,  and 
heat,  in  a  proper  proportion.  This  process  consbts  in  the  revival 
of  the  embryo  from  its  state  of  torpidity,  when  it  bursts  its  integu- 
ments, and  for  a  short  time  exists  only  upon  the  food  previously 
laid  up  for  it  in  the  seed,  until  at  length  the  development  of  its 
nutritive  organs  is  completed,  when  germination  is  considered  to 
cease,  and  the  function  of  nutrition  begins  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  period  may  be  considered  analogous  to  that 
of  suckling  in  quadrupeds,  or  more  strictly  to  that  of  incubation 
in  birds.  After  an  absorption  of  moisture  has  taken  place,  at 
least  equal,  to  the  weight  of  the  seed,  the  descent  of  the  radicle 
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and  isc^Dt  of  the  plumole  begin,  which  coiutilute  the  eliftncter« 
iitic  phenomena  of  germination ;  and  the  eahaustion  of  the  cotj* 
ledonty  or  the  consumption  of  the  albumen,  if  there  be  anj,  at 
length  completes  the  process.  Although  there  are  other  circum* 
Mances  usually  attending  this  phenomenon*  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  among  the  conditions  absolutely  essential  to  its  success. 
The  soil,  for  instance,  is  of  material  assistance  in  supporting  the 
plant,  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  water  With  which  it  is  sup- 
plied, and  in  furnishing  the  materials  for  its  future  growth;  but 
still  the  want  of  a  soil  is  not  fatal  to  germination,  though  without 
one  we  cannot  expect  a  successful  issue  during  the  future  pro* 
gress  of  the  plant.  The  action  of  light,  a|[ain,  has  either  no 
effect  on  germination,  or  else  it  is  actually  injurious  to  it :  for 
light  promotes  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  fixa* 
tion  of  carbon,  whereas  the  process  of  germination  requires  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  in  order  that  it  may  become  united  with  the 
superfluous  carbon  already  in  the  seed  and  so  carry  it  off.  Water 
appears  to  be  absolutely  requisite  for  diluting  the  nutriment  con? 
tained  in  the  cotyledons,  or  in  the  albumen ;  and  heat  probably 
acts  only  as  a  stimulus.  Wlien  the  certainty  of  germination  is 
once  secured,  the  radicle  is  the  first  part  of  the  embryo  which  is 
developed. 

We  stated  that  there  was  a  second  means  of  propagating  plants, 
by  subdividing  them ;  and  we  shall  now  enter  upon  an  examination 
of  this  process,  and  shall  compare  the  results  with  those  obtained 
from  the  mode  of  reproduction  just  described. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  outer  coat  of  the  seed,  the 
cotyledons,  and  the  albumen,  may  each  be  removed  from  the 
embryo  when  put  into  a  state  of  germination,  without  absolutely 
destroying  its  life,  though  the  plant  can  never  afterwards  recover 
the  shock,  but  always  remains  stunted  and  dwarfish.  If  the 
plumule  be  removed,  a  further  development  of  the  radicle  will 
Itill  take  place,  and  if  the  radicle  be  removed,  the  plumule  still 
continues  to  increase;  at  the  same  time  also  an  effort  is  made  to 
restore  the  mutilated  part.  There  is  of  course  a  limit  beyond 
which  these  mutilations  cannot  be  carried  without  destroying  the 
life  of  the  plant ;  but  these  facts  tend  to  show  us  that  life  is 
actually  present  in  everv  part,  and  that  it  makes  an  effort  to  supply 
the  loss  of  any  organ  that  is  removed,  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
one*  It  is  upon  the  success  of  this  effort  that  the  property  of 
^  multiplication  by  division"  depends :  where  those  organs  which 
are  wanting  in  the  detached  part  become  renewed  by  the  appro* 
pfe'iation  of  part  of  the  nutriment  originally  stored  in  this  part  for 
m  further  development  The  power  of  multiplying  by  divisioOy 
exists,  indeed,  in  a  small  number  of  individuals  of  the  animal 
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ksagdom,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characterisdce 
of  vegetables,  among  which  it  appears  to  be  almost  nniversallj 
possible.  De  Candolle  proposes  to  restrict  the  name  of ''  tuber^ 
cte'*  to  every  kind  of  gem  or  bud  which  is  capable  of  being  de« 
veloped  into  a  perfect  plant  when  detached  from  the  parent  stock* 
The  peculiarity  of  the  tubercle  consists  in  its  first  developing  iti 
ascending  organs,  by  which  it  differs  remarkably  from  the  seed» 
in  which  the  descending  organs  are  always  first  protruded. 

The  reproduction  of  the  descending  organs  takes  place  when* 
ever  a  portion  of  the  stem  is  exposed  to  moisture,  and  may  proceed 
also  from  other  organs,  as  the  leaf.  Although  there  are  evidently 
very  considerable  differences  attending  these  two  modes  by  which 
a  plant  may  be  propagated,  by  seed  or  by  division,  yet  in  the 
formation  of  the  embryo  and  of  the  tubercle  upon  the  same 
individual,  these  bodies  evidently  exert  a  mutual  influence  on  each 
other.  The  law  which  regulates  this  influence  is  not  known,  but  it 
le  most  probable  that  in  all  plants  which  produce  both  seeds  and 
tubercles,  the  one  sort  fails  in  proportion  as  the  other  succeeds) 
there  seems,  therefore,  to  be  considerable  plausibility  in  the  notion 
that  each  of  them  is  only  a  peculiar  state  of  some  common  gem 
of  vitality,  modified  by  circumstan<;es,  of  which  we  are,  and  pei^ 
haps  ever  shall  remain,  utterly  ignorant. 

If  the  laws  which  regulate  the  reproduction  of  flowering  plants 
are  to  be  considered  as  undetermined,  we  must  allow  that  scarcely 
anything  is  known  of  those  which  provide  for  the  reproduction  of 
the  cryptogamic  tribes.  Many  species  among  them  possess  two 
modes  of  reproduction,  the  one  by  the  formation  of  sporules,  and 
the  other  by  the  subdivision  of  their  parts.  There  appears  to  be 
DO  solid  foundation  for  the  old  notion,  now,  indeed,  scarcely 
entertained  by  any  one,  that  some  species  originate  from  spon- 
taneous generation ;  for  though  the  assertion,  "  omae  vhum  ab 
ovo"  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  considered  too  hazardous,  yet  every 
well-attested  fact  tends  to  show  us  that  the  appearance  of  a  fresh 
individual  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  be  the  result  of  one 
or  other  of  the  two  modes  of  reproduction  here  described. 

The  study  of  "  species  *'  forms  the  basis  of  every  scientific 
classification  of  plants,  and  one  inquiry  of  the  vegetable  physio- 
logist should  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  limits  within  which  the 
characters  of  a  given  species  may  vary.  Botanists  have  hitherto 
sadly  neglected  the  only  sure  means  of  bringing  this  question  to  a 
satisfactory  issue,  namely,  the  test  of  careful  experiment.  Various 
theories  have  been  framed  bv  different  observers,  some  of  whom 
suppose  with  De  Candolle  that  originally  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  primitive  types,  or  forms  of  species,  created,  from 
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whence  ail  subordiiiate  varietieB  have  resalted ;  and  aithongfa,  as 
in  hybrids,  a  form  intermediate  between  two  of  these  original 
tjpes  may  arise,  yet  they  imagine  tliat  no  very  considovble  or 
essential  deviation  from  them  has  ever  been  subsequently  intro* 
duced ;.  and  also,  that  no  entirely  new  type  has  ever  oi^nated 
from  them.  Others  again,  with  Linnseus,  have  not  only  imagined 
that  many  new  forms  have  resulted  from  a  combination  of  dif- 
ferent species,  but  that,  by  crossing  the  species  of  different  families, 
even  new  genera  may  have  arisen.  All  hypothesis,  however,  on 
this  subject,  remains  hitherto  unsubstantiated  by  any  thing  like 
the  satisfactory  evidence  of  experimental  proof,  which  can  be 
considered  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  philosophical  speculation. 
In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  various  moditicationa  to 
whicha  species  is  subject,  are  severally  called  its  varieties,  races, 
variations,  deformations,  monstrosities,  and  hybrids.  Some  of 
these  kinds  of  modification  originate  from  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal causes  alone,  others  are  the  result  of  certain  peculiarities 
and  combinations  connected  with  the  fecundating  process;  and, 
as  these  latter  belong  strictly  to  the  inherent  qualities  of  organized 
bodies,  they  are  consequently  more  difficult  to  comprehend,  and 
impossible  to  be  accounted  for.  According  to  the  notions  by 
which  botanists  are  at  present  guided  in  their  classifications  al 
the  different  individuals  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  may  often 
find  two  distinct  species,  apparently  differing  less  from  each  other 
than  two  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  species ;  but  whether  such 
notions  are  correct  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  accuracy  of 
our  idea  of  what  a  species  is.  De  CandoUe  considers  a  species 
as  embracing  every  possible  variety  of  form  which  may  be  pro- 
duced from  seed  prepared  by  a  single  individual,  or  by  a  coupk 
of  individuals.  But  this  definition  includes  all  hybrids,  and 
would  therefore  compel  us  either  to  consider  the  parents  of  a 
hybrid  to  be  of  the  same  species,  or  the  hybrid  itself  to.be  a  newly 
created  species.  He  is,  moreover,  disposed  to  consider  all  per-^ 
manent  varieties,  or  true  races  of  plants,  as  hybrids  more  or  less 
removed  from  the  parent  types,  and  which  have  become  capable 
of  reproducing  their  kind  by  seed.  As  a  conventional  term,  and 
•until  the  subject  is  better  understood,  the  ordinary  idea  attached 
to  this  word  had  better  remain;  which  supposes  a  single  species 
to  embrace  all  varieties  which  sufficiently  resemble  each  other,  to 
aHow  of  our  considering  them  to  be  not  improbably  the  ofispring 
of  a  single  individual,  or  (in  the  dioecious  species)  of  a.  pair  of 
individuals  of  the  same  kind.  Hybrids  we  would  still  class  aput 
from  true  species,  until  the  laws  which  regulate  their  formatioD 
shall  become  betl^  understood.  The  permanence  of  true  species 
seems  to  be  strongly  attested  by  the  fact,  that  any  of  those  modi- 
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in  form  wliich  have  resulted  from  the  operation  of 
external  causes,  majr  often  be  removed*  by  subjecting  the  indivi- 
dual to  the  effects  of  other  causes  of  an  opposite  description.  As 
when  plants,  for  •  instance,  which  have  assumed  one  character 
whilst  growing  in  a  moist  situation,  are  made  to  assume  another 
when  they  are  transplanted  into  dry  ground.  The  production  of 
hybrids,  also,  and  of  such  varieties  as  constitute  distinct  races, 
never  introduces  any  entirely  new  form,  but  merely  modifies  those 
which  are  already  in  existence.  The  permanent  character  of 
particular  forms  has  also  been  fully  established  by  authentic 
records  in  the  history  of  the  last  three  thousand  years;  a  fact 
which  must  outweigh  any  vague  conjectures  or  unsubstantiated 
theories  to  the  contrary.  More  than  eighty  plants  have  been  re- 
cognized on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  as  being  identical  with  such 
as  are  still  in  existence,  and  the  fragments  of  twenty  species  at  least 
have  been  actually  found  among  their  mummies.  Our  ignorance 
of  the  origin  of  species  is  no  argument  for  concluding  them  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  agency  of  external  causes,  and  it  is 
far  better  for  us  to  confess  these  facts  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge,  and  to  confine  our  attention  to  what  is  clear  and 
comprehensible.  Hybrids  are  manifestly  analogous  to  mules  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  their  rarity  in  a  wild  state  is  nearly 
equally  great  in  each  case,  although  they  may  readily  enou|;h  be 
procured  by  art.  As  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  pollen  is  suf- 
ficient to  fertilize  the  ovules,  and  as  these,  when  once  impregnated, 
are  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  fresh  influence,  it  could 
not  often  happen  that  die  stigma  would  receive  the  pollen  of 
another  plant,  with  which  it  might  be  capable  of  hybridizing, 
before  some  portion  of  its  own  must  have  fallen  upon  it. 

Besides  the  several  peculiar  phenomena  which  belong  to  the 
separate  functions  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  there  are  others 
which  may  be  considered  as  equally  allied  to  either  of  them. 
The  consideration  of  these  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  book 
in  our  author's  second  volume. 

A  marked  law  of  symmetry  regulates  the  conditions  under 
which  the  vegetable  structure  is  presented  to  us,  in  such  plants 
as  are  closely  allied  in  natural  affinity,  however  much  they  may 
differ  in  certain  individual  peculiarities ;  these  peculiarities  always 
depending  upon  some  moidification  in  the  mode  of  development 
in  certain  organs,  or  upon  the  partial  or  entire  suppression  of  them 
in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other  species.  Repeated  examples  have 
shown  us,  that  certain  organs  may  sometimes  be  accidentally  deve* 
loped  in  plants  in  which  they  are  generally  absent,  or  else  may  dis- 
appear in  some  individuals  of  a  species  where  they  are  usually 
presents     It  is  by  the  study  of  these  peculiar  ''  monstrosities/' 
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that  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  actual  existence  of  pardcalar 
organs  in  a  latent  or  undeveloped  state ;  and  it  has  been  by  con- 
necting the  results  of  such  inquiries^  that  the  whole  theory  of 
the  natural  dassiBcation  of  plants  has  of  late  years  undergone  a 
complete  revolution.  The  chief  phenomenm  which  regulate  the 
conditions  essential  to  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
ftre  the  abortion,  degeneration,  metamorphosis,  and  adhesion  of 
certain  parts.  The  account  of  these  belongs  more  especially  to 
the  organographical  department  of  botany,  av^  very  little  is  known 
to  the  physiologist  of  the  causes  which  produce  them.  The  non- 
development,  or  "  abortion*'  of  any  latent  organ  in  a  plant,  seems 
to  arise  very  frequently  from  its  compression  by  some  contiguous 
part,  or  else  from  an  abstraction  of  its  nutriment  by  another  part 
which  exerts  a  greater  vital  activity.  As  these  effects  depend 
upon  the  relative  position  of  such  parts,  the  influencing  cause 
begins  to  operate  even  from  their  nascent  state, -and  long  before 
their  form  is  discernible  by  us.  We  have,  consequently^  no  con- 
trol over  these  causes,  and  their  influence  could  never  have  been 
noticed  by  us,  if  nature  herself  had  not  assisted  in  the  discovery 
by  producing  those  occasional  aberrations  from  the  ordinary  state 
of  plants  which  ai-e  known  by  the  name  of  "  monstrosities." 
That  all  the  various  parts  of  the  fructification  are  modifications 
only  of  the  leaf,  is  demonstrable  by  an  appeal  to  numerous  exaofr- 
pies  of  monstrosities  in  which  these  parts  may  be  seen  to  possess 
an  intermediate  character.  But  we  are  still  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  those  predisposing  causes  which  are  capable  of 
effecting  such  wonderful  modifications  in  the  form,  colour,  con- 
aistency,  and  nervation  of  this  single  organ,  and,  above  all,  such  a 
complete  dissimilarity  between  its  various  functions. 

'Itie  modifications  resulting  from  the  '*  adhesion*'  of  corre- 
sponding parts  are  of  great  importance  in  studying  the  aflSnities 
of  different  species,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  this  plieoome- 
non  are  of  high  interest  to  us  in  an  economical  point  of  view; 
for  it  is  upon  the  knowledge  of  them  that  a  true  theory  of 
grafting  must  depend,  an  operation  no  less  useful  to  the  horti- 
culturist, than  its  effects  are  wonderful  to  the  physiologist 
"*  Adhesion**  consists  in  the  perfect  union  or  blending  of  tbe 
oellular  tissues  of  two  parts,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  distinct  in  their  nascent  state ;  and  it  is  to  be  met  with 
in  every  class  of  plants.  Besides  the  ordinary  causes  of  adbesioiii 
resulting  from  some  constant  predisposition  in  the  plants  tbew- 
selves  to  produce  this  effect  in  certain  parts  of  their  textnr^  we 
often  meet  with  it  in  nature,  where  it  has  evidently  been  the 
result  of  accident.  Two  fruits,  or  t\vo  branches,  by  growing 
elose  together,  will  gradually  adhere  by  the  union  of  their  li 
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nd  than  continiM  to  grow  as  one  spacioMa.  Now  grafting  ii 
aotbisg  mora  than  the  artificial  production  of  the  same  e£fecl« 
The  art  is  reputed  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin ;  and  the  Bomana 
have  left  us  many  fabulous  accounts  of  the  wonders  which*  as 
they  aaaertedf  might  be  performed  by  it ;  none  of  which*  faoWi^ 
ever*  are  so  wonderful  as  the  simple  truth  itself.  It  has  been 
coatomary*  in  all  works  on  this  subject*  to  describe  the  union  of 
the  graft  and  stock  as  commencing  between  the  libers*  or  inner 
hyen  of  bark,  in  each ;  but  De  CandoUe  exposes  the  fallacy  of 
this  opinion,  and  has  shown  that  it  is  their  alburnums*  or  outermost 
layers  of  wood,  which  first  unite.  It  is  through  the  alburnum 
th«t  the  rising  sap  is  conducted  to  the  graft,  and  the  adhesion  of 
the  libers  cannot  be  afiected  until  afterwards,  when  the  descend- 
ing sap  returns  into  the  stock  by  this  channel.  A  graft  never 
ancceeds*  excepting  between  such  species  as  are  nearly  allied*  or 
which  at  least  belong  to  plants  of  the  same  natural  family*  and 
no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  fruit  and  flowers 
having  beooroe  considerably  modified  by  being  grafted  on  plants 
of  an  opposite  nature  from  themselves :  such  as  the  pretended 
caae  of  a  rose*  on  a  black  currant,  being  rendered  black ;  or  of 
a  jessamine*  on  an  orange*  obtaining  the  scent  of  the  latter* 
The  only  apparent  exception  to  the  law  which  requires  that  the 
graft  and  stock  should  be  at  least  of  the  same  family*  occurs  in 
certain  parasites  which  are  found  on  trees  of  difiierent  natural 
orders.  The  misletoe,  which  is  a  seeming  exception  in  many 
particulars  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  vegetation*  is  a  plant  of  this 
kind.  But  there  is  this  very  esssotial  difierence  between  the 
aoanner  in  which  the  misletoe  adheres  to  the  tree  upon  which  it 
lives,  and  the  union  of  the  graft  and  stock :  whilst  the  latter 
imite  both  by  their  wood  and  bark*  the  former  unite  by  their 
wood  alone.  This  parasite,  requiring  only  a  supply  of  the  rising 
sap*  which  is  much  the  same  in  all  plants*  is  afterwards  enabled 
to  nourish  itself  by  elaborating  this  material  in  its  own  organs  ( 
but  then  it  can  restore  nothing  to  the  tree  upon  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, owing  to  the  want  of  union  between  the  tissues  of  their 
barks.  But  although*  generally  speaking,  grafting  appears  to 
produce  no  material  change  in  the  character  of  the  plant,  yet 
there  are  certain  slight  alterations  which  arise  from  this  cause  ia 
partionlar  cases  \  the  size*  habit,  duration,  and  even  flavour  of 
the  frnit  being  sometimes  modified  by  it.  Grafting  is,  in  the 
economy  xiS  vegetation,  what  commerce  is  in  the  political  arrange- 
meats  of  society :  it  creates  nothing,  but  serves  as  a  means  of 
transporting  and  disseminating  that  which  is  most  useful  and  most 
required.  It  is  of  some  importance  also  to  the  botanist*  enabling 
him  40  iMcaitaia  the  aflinitiea  of  plants  in  certain  doabtful  c^ses^ 
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An  ingenious  propostl  has  been  made  of.changing.the.obaract)era  of 
dioBcious  plants  into  monoecious,  by  grafting  a  branch  from  tbemale 
upon  the  female,  and  thus  superseding  the  necessity  of*  cultiTaling 
the  former  in  plantations  where  it  has  hitherto  been  found  neces- 
sary  to  do  so,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  fertile  in* 
dividuals  with  the  pollen  requisite  for  setting  their  fruit. 

Another  phenomenon  to  be  noticed  here,  is  the  constant  descent 
of  the  root  and  ascent  of  the  stem,  which  philosophers  had  been 
puzzled  to  account  for.  Some  had  ascribed  it  to  a  kind  of 
instinct  in  plants,  analogous  to  that  which  is  observable  in  ani- 
mals; others  considered  it  to  arise  from  a  peculiar  effect  of  the 
vital  force.  At  length  Mr.  Knight,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions  for  1806,  demonstrated  experimentally,  that  the  prosuroate 
cause  at  least  of  this  phenomenon  depended  on  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. This  he  proved  by  causing  seed  to  grow  on  the  circum- 
ference  of  two  revolving  wheels ;  one  of  which  was  placed  verti* 
Cally,  and  the  other  horizontally.  The  seeds  on  the  vertical  wheel 
germinated  with  their  plumules  directed  towards  its  centre,  and 
their  radicles  from  it,  which  effects  could  be  ascribed  only  to.  the 
centrifugal  force  having  been  substituted  by  this  arrangement  for 
the  force  of  gravity.  In  the  horizontal  wheel,  the  radicles  \mn 
inclined  outwards,  and  the  plumules  inwards  with  respect  to  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  wheel ;  the  action  of  gravity  not  being  nullified, 
but  merely  having  its  effects  modified  in  this  case,  by  combining 
with  those  produced  by  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force.  Sttll» 
however,  a  question  arises,  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the 
force  of  gravity  produces  these  effects  upon  the  germinating  aeecb. 
De  Candolle  explains  this  by  referring  to  the  difference  between 
the  mode  of  growth  in.  the  root  and  stem.  The  root  increases  in 
length  by  successive  additions  to  its  extremity  only,  which  is  con- 
tinually  in  a  soft  state,  and  always  tending  to  descend  vertically 
by  its  own  weight;  but  the  stem  increases  for  some  time  through 
out  its  whole  extent,  and  if  it  be  at  all  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
the  grosser  and  more  nutritive  particles  in  the  sap  tend  towards 
the  lower  surface,  which  is  in  consequence  rendered  more  vigo- 
rous than  the.  upper,  and  the  fresh  fibres,  extending  themselves 
more  rapidly  on  that  side,  produce  an  incurvation  upwards.  Upon 
a  similar  principle  he  explains  the  tendency  of  the. ascending 
organs  to  turn  to  the  light,  which,  by  decomposing  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  young  shoots,  would  necessarily  cause  that  side  which 
is  most  exposed  to  its  influence  to  fix  moat  carbon  in  its  tissue ; 
and,  consequently,  to  become  sooner  rigid  than  the  other  side^ 
whose  fibres  would  be  more  extended,  and  thus  produce  the  in«> 
curvation  observed.  The  causes  of  the  tendril  twisting  itself  into 
a  spiral,  and  of  the  convolution  of  the.  stems  of  climbing  pjanta^ 
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aveuvknown.  Dr.  Wollaston  suggested  that  these  effects  might 
depend  upon  the  diurnal  course  of  the  sun,  and  proposed  that 
plants  should  be  raised  in  the  southern  hemisphere  from  the  seeds 
of  certain  climbers  which  had  grown  in  the  northern  hemisphere* 
in  oitter  to  see  whether  the  direction  in  which  the  convolutions 
would  take  place^  might  not  be  different  from  what  it  was  before; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  ns  evident  why  any  such  result  should  be 
at  all  expected  from  this  experiment,  and  we  have  climbers  from 
the  southern  hemisphere  turning  the  same  way  as  other  species 
of  the  same  genus  which  grow  in  the  northern. 

One  great  distinction  between  animals  and  vegetables  consists 
in  the  power  which  the  former  possess  of  spontaneously  moving 
various  parts  of. their  bodies;  for,  although  there  are  certain 
plants  which  are  known  to  have  a  power  of  motion  in  some  of 
their  organs,  yet  this  is  very  different  in  its  character  from  that 
which  animals  exhibit.  The  sleep  of  plants,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a 
phenomenon  of  this  class.  Not  only  do  many  flowers  close  and 
expand  at  different  hours  during  the  day  and  night,  but  the  leaves 
also  of  many  plants  exhibit  a  similar  property.  This  is  extremely 
common  in  the  compound  leaves  of  the  Leguminas^Bt  whose  leaf- 
lets close  together  in  pairs,  either  by  their  upper  or  under  sur- 
fiioes.  Eleven  distinct  modes  have  been  observed  in  which 
leaves  fold  t<^ether  in  the  sleep  of  plants;  but  in  all  these  cases, 
the  sort  of  effect  which  takes  place  is  very  different  from  that  which 
is  manifested  by  the  sleep  of  animals.  It  is  a  mere  change  of  po- 
sition, without  any  relaxation  of  the  parts  affected,  which  remain 
equally  rigid  as  before.  The  action  of  light  evidently  produces 
an  effect  in  determining  and  modifying  the  sleep  of  plants,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  agent  can  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
as  a  stimulant,  and  not  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
which  seems  to  reside  in  a  predisposition  of  the  plant  itself  to 
assume  these  periodical  changes.  A  singular  example  is  noticed 
of  a  species  of  Acacia,  whose  leaves  sleep  by  night,  and  its 
flowers  by  day.  In  a  few  species,  similar  motions  may  be  excited 
in  these  organs,  by  the  application  of  mechanical  or  chemical 
stimulants,  of  which  the  densitive-plant  affords  the  best  known 
and  most  remarkable  instance* 

The  different  colours  in  plants  are  probably  owing  to  different 
degrees  of  oxygenation  in  their  chromule,  which  is  every  where 

{resent  in  their  cellular  texture  in  the  forms  of  minute  globules, 
t  is  colourless  in  its  primitive. state;  but  as  soon  as  the  parts 
capable  of  becoming  green  are  enabled  to  decompose  carbonic 
acid  by  their  exposure  to  light,  the  chromule  assumes  a  green 
tint*    In  the  autumn,  when  oxygen  continues  to  be  absorbed,  but 
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eeaset  to  be  given  out  again  by  the  leaves,  the  chromnle  nsettnei 
a  yellow  or  a  red  tint  As  the  small  globules  contabed  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  flower  and  other  coloured  parts  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  those  in  the  leaf,  it  is  the  most  plausible 
conclusion  to  suppose,  that  all  vegetable  colours  are  modifica* 
tions  of  this  single  substance.  A  very  small  portion  of  light 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  colouring  the  chromule  of 
some  plants.  Humboldt  observed  a  sea^weed  (Fucum  viiifoUmt), 
brought  up  by  the  lead  from  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  to  be  perfectly  green,  though  the  light  diffused  at  the  sp<Mfc 
where  it  had  grown  roust  have  been  nearly  fifteen  hundred  times 
less  than  at  tbe  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  almost  a  general  rsle, 
that  those  species  which  possess  varieties  of  a  blue  colour,  do  not 
embrace  varieties  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  vice  ver$&,  though 
either  class  may  possess  others  which  are  red  or  green.  The 
following  scale  will  represent  what  other  varieties  may,  i  priori, 
be  expected  in  a  given  species,  upon  observing  a  variety  which 
possesses  one  or  other  of  the  colours  mentioned  in  the  right  or 
left-hand  column : — 

OBEEK. 

^Greenish  blue.  Greenish  yellow. 

\Bliie.  Yellow. 

<  Violet-Une.  Orange^yeUow. 

J  Violet.  Qraoge. 

(.Reddish  violet.  Orange-rsd. 

EEP. 

There  are,  however,  several  decided  exceptions  to  this  mle ;  and 
it  does  not  hold  good  in  some  party-coloured  flowers,  as  in  the 
Convotxmlus  tricolor,  which  has  a  yellow  zone  in  the  throat,  and 
«  blue  band  at  the  summit  of  the  corolla. 

All  white  flowers  are  exceedingly  diluted  tints  of  different  co- 
lours ;  a  fact  which  first  furnished  a  valuable  hint  to  die  flower 
painter  Redout6,  who  arrived  at  very  great  perfection  in  the  art 
of  representing  white  flowers  on  a  white  ground.  Alt  Ua^s  are 
intensely  deep  tints  of  various  colours. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  causes  which  produce  so  great  n 
variety  in  the  taste  and  scent  of  different  plants.  The  senses  mre 
bad  criterions  for  enabling  us  to  decide  and  classify  these  pheno- 
mena, as  we  may  readily  perceive  when  we  find  the  odoor  of 
arsenic  to  be  exactly  like  that  of  garlic,  and  the  smell  of  mask  to 
exist  in  several  plants.  It  is  observed  that  the  vegetable  aub- 
stances  which  are  the  most  tasteless  are  frequently  those  wbadi 
afford  the  most  tiutriment,  and  hence  it  is  customary  to  improve 
ifaetr  flavour  by  the  addition  of  some  condiment.  This  result  is 
often  obtained  naturally  in  certain  alimentary  species^  which  are 
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Marly  allied  to  others  of  a  dangerous  qoafity,  or  \b  prodooed  by 
blanching  some  poisonous  plants  themseWes,  when  their  bad 
qualities  are  masked  bj  the  superabundant  quantity  of  whole- 
some  nutriment  that  is  thus  formed. 

The  discussion  on  the  «*  individuality"  and  "  duration*'  of  plants 
is  of  great  interest;  involving,  as  it  does,  questions  of  national 
importance  respecting  the  improvement  and  growth  of  timber 
plantations,  and  connecting  the  inquiries  of  the  botanist  with 
those  of  the  geologist  respecting  the  previous  conditions  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Various  opinions  have  been  broached  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
considered  an  *' individual*'  in  botany;  some  would  apply  .the 
term  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  to  every  separate  plant,  whilst 
others  consider  each  separate  bud  as  a  distinct  *'  individual ;"  and 
others,  again,  would  have  every  cell  6f  the  cellular  texture  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  an  *'  individual"  being.  De  Candolle  allowa 
each  of  these  suppositions  to  maintain  its  ground,  by  calling  a  single 
cell  **  an  individual  cell/'  a  single  bud  ''  an  individual  bud,"  &e. ; 
whilst  be  himself  proposes  to  consider  the  duration  of  an  '*  indivi- 
dual  plant,"  without  caring  whether  it  may  have  originated  from  the 
development  of  a  cell,  seed,  tubercle,  slip,  or  from  any  other  source. 
There  are  two  modes  of  considering  an  "  individual  plant :"  either 
as  an  assemblage  of  buds  round  a  common  axis,  where  each  bud 
is  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a  separate  existence ;  or  else  as  ft 
single  being,  whose  functions  are  performed  by  certain  oi^ ans» 
the  whole  of  which  are  annually  replaced  by  a  completely  new 
set.  Either  hypothesis  will  allow  for  the  life  of  an  individual 
plant  being  indefinite  in  duration.  If  we  consider  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  to  be  increased  by  the  materials  accumulated  by  fresh  crops 
of  buds  annually  produced  upon  its  surface,  then  it  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  a  coral  reef,  the  animals  of  which  possess  an  individual 
existence,  and  are  separately  employed  in  increasing  the  aggre- 
gate mass  of  their  habitations.  Strictly  speaking,  then,  the  death 
of  a  tree  can  never  result  from  any  eflects  of  old  age  at  all  similib' 
to  those  which  necessarily  destroy  life  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
where  we  find  a  very  limited  period  of  existence  assigned  to  eadi 
individual,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  those  organs 
whkh  are  destined  to  perform  the  function  of  nutrition,  which 
ittay  be  carried  on  during  the  old  age  of  the  tree  as  vigorously  as 
it  was  performed  by  the  young  plant.  Those  causes,  then,  which 
ultimately  destroy  life  in  plants  must  be  classed  as  accidents,  or 
as  proceeding  from  various  diseases,  induced  by  the  influence  of 
external  agency;  large  limbs  are  broken  off  by  their  own  weight, 
and  thus  rottenness  is  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  trunk, 
which  gradually  becomes  too  feeble  to  support  the  foHiq^^  and 
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».  blown  down.  But  wherever  these  and  similar  accidents  have 
been  prevented,  trees  have  attained  to  a  vast  antiquity,  and -there 
are  very  plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  there  are  at  this  time 
in  existence  many  which  have  endured  far  beyond  the  records  of 
history,  and  must  have  been  standing  shortly  after  the  last  general 
catastrophe  to  which  this  earth  has  been  subjected.  That*  the 
life  of  very  many  plants  is  necessarily  short,  as  in  the  case  of 
annuals,  biennials,  and  others,  seems  to  arise  from  the  complete 
exhaustion  which  they  suffer  during  the  maturation  of  their  seed, 
all  the  nutriment  prepared  in  their  stems  being  wholly  abstracted 
by  this  effort. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  some  weight  to  these  conjectures 
respecting  the  possible  duration  of  certain  trees,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  point  out  the  method  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
approximate  to  the  age  of  very  old  trees,  with  some  tolerable 
degree  of  certainty.  In  many  exogenous  trees,  which  is  the  cha- 
racter of  all  the  timber  of  temperate  climatesi  the  number  of  con- 
centric zones  observable  in  a  transverse  section  of  their  stems, 
affords  an  exact  measure  of  their  duration,  provided  the  section 
be  made  near  the  root.  By  placing  a  strip  of  paper  upon  the 
surface  of  such  a  section,  and  extending  it  from  the  centre  to  the 
bark,  the  distances  between  the  several  zones  can  be  marked  upon 
iU  and  thus  a  register  may  be  formed  both  of  their  number  and 
of  the  relative  growth  of  different  years.  On  account,  however, 
of  the  frequent  inequalities  in  different  parts  of  the  same  zone, 
it  is  better  to  take  the  girth  of  the  tree,  and  obtain  the  mean  rate 
of  increase,  by  dividing  the  mean  diameter  by  the  number  of 
zones.  No  good  result  can  be  obtained  from  any  observations  of 
this  kind  upon  trees  that  are  much  below  a  hundred  years,  as  their 
rate  of  growth  is  too  unsteady,  and  varies  too  much  in  different 
individuals  prior  to  this  period;  but  very  useful  averages  may  be 
obtained  from  old  trees,  because,  after  a  certain  age,  they  obtain 
a  more  settled  rate  of  increase.  The  averages  which  are  thus 
obtained,  will  serve  us  for  approximating  to  the  age  of  others. 
They  may  also  serve  as  a  test  for  calculating  the  relative  worth  of 
timber  of  the  same  kind,  as  a  building  material :  since  the  pre- 
serving quality  in  wood  depends  upon  its  compactness,  and  this 
again  upon  the  slowness  of  its  growth,  it  may  be  seen,  by  simply 
inspecting  the  layers  of  any  particular  specimen,  whether  its  age 
is  above  or  below  the  general  average  of  trees  of  the  same  bulk, 
and  consequently  whether  the  compactness  of  the  timber  is  greater 
or  less  than  usual.  There. are  various  methods  of  obtainii^  a 
scale,  which  may  serve  for  approximating  to  the  ages  of  trees, 
besides  the  one  just  mentioned.  Their  rates  of  increase  may  be 
obt^ned  by   measuring   their  trunks  at  successive  intervals  of 
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time;  or  a  lateral  incision  may  be  made,  and  the  number  of 
lajers.  counted  to  a  certain  depth.  In  all  these  expedienta,  how* 
ever,  the  observer  must  be  careful  to  make  great  allowance  for 
the  fact»  that  trees  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth  than  afterwards.  The  dimensions  of  several  very 
large  trees  have  been  recorded  both  by  ancient  and  modem  ob« 
servers,  and  various  conjectures  have  been  offered  respecting 
their  probable  ages.  Some  of  these  trees,  indeed,  like  tbe  cele« 
brated  chesnut  of  Mount  £tna,  appear  to  have  resulted  from 
the  union  of  several  trunks  which  had  grown  near  together.  There 
are  others,  however,  as  the  oaks,  and  more  especially  the  yews, 
recorded  by  Evelyn,  which  are  single  trees  of  vast  antiquity.  De 
CandoUe,  by  computing  the  results  of  several  observations,  has 
ascertained  the  average  increase  of  the  yew  to  be  about  one  line, 
or  the  twelfth  of  an  inch,  in  diameter,  yearly.  Applying  this  rate 
for  calculating  the  ages  of  the  four  most  celebrated  yew-trees 
in  Great  Britain,  whose  dimensions  are  on  record,  he  finds  them 
respectively  to  have  lived  1214,  1£87»  2658,  and  2880  years. 
In  the  first  of  these  examples,  we  have  the  testimony  of  history 
for  knowing  that  this  tree  was  in  existence,  and  must  have  been 
of  considerable  size,  in  the  year  1133,  it  being  recorded  that  the 
monks  took  shelter  under  it  whilst  they  were  rebuilding  Foun* 
tain's  Abbey.  These  and  other  facts  respecting  the  probable 
duration  of  some  of  the  largest  European  trees,  throw  consider* 
able  plausibility  on  the  views  of  Adanson,  who,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  bad  constructed  a  table,  from  a  regular  geometrical  formula, 
for  calculating  the  probable  ages  of  the  enormous  Baobabs  of 
Senegal.  The  extended  duration  of  these  trees  is  favoured  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  not  attaining  to  any  great  height,  and 
by  their  growing  in  a  country  where  they  are  never  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  frost ;  there  are  several  examples  of  their  trunks  attain- 
ing to  the  enormous  dimensions  of  sixty,  and  even  ninety  feet  in 
circumference.  Adanson  mentions  the  data  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded in  constructing  his  table,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
for  our  supposing  that  his  conclusions  do  not  lie  within  the 
truth.  For  example,  his  table  ascribes  the  age  of  210  years  to  a 
trunk  six  feet  in  diameter :  but  he  had  found  some  trees  of  this 
size  in  a  small  island  off  Cape  Verd,  upon  which  he  noticed  the 
traces  of  inscriptions,  some  of  which  were  dated  from  the  four- 
teenth, and  others  from  the  fifteenth  century. 

Now  we  can  hardly  suppose  their  diameters  to  have  been  less 
than  four  feet  at  the  time  when  the  inscriptions  were  first  carved 
upon  them :  a  supposition  which  allows  an  increase  of  only  two 
feet  in  300  years,  and  which  would  consequently  make  them 
800  instead  of  210  years  old,  as  shown  by  the  table.    What,  thep. 
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must  be  the  age  of  a  similar  tree  of  thirty  feet  in  diameter}  The 
table  itself  ascribes  to  it  a  life  of  5150  jears  i  Bat  this  subject 
has  hitherto  engaged  so  little  of  the  atteotion  of  observers,  that 
we  want  additional  testimony  before  we  can  be  expected  to  place 
much  confidence  in  speculations  which,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
are,  at  first  sight,  very  startling.  De  Candolle,  indeed,  seems  to 
consider  the  question  in  some  measure  settled,  and  sums,  up  his 
account  with  the  following  remarks : 

''  I  think  that  I  have  given  a  detailed  proof  in  this  section  of  the 
existence,  past  or  present,  on  the  earth,  or  some  very  old  trees,  Tiz.  of 
an  ^ 

Elm of    335  years 

Cypress about  350 

Cheirostemon       ....    about   400 

Ivy    ... 450 

Larch 576 

Orange       630 

Olive 700 

Oriental  Plane 720  and  upwards 

Cedar  of  Lebanon      .     .     .    about   800 

Oak       810;  1080;  1500 

Lime 1076;  1147 

Yew 1214;  1458;  2588;  2880 

Taxodium about    4000  to  6000 

Baobah 5150  (in  the  year  1757)" 

—p.  1007, 

Before  we  quite  dismiss  these  wonders,  we  must  mention  that 
M.  de  Candolle  appears  to  have  somewhat  exaggerated,  or,  as 
some  may  think,  improved  upon,  the  account  of  the  Baobab 
given  by  Adanson  in  his  ''  Families  des  Plantes."  That  excellent 
observer  stated  the  inscriptions  which  he  examined  to  have  been 
on  the  surface  of  the  tree,  but  M.  de  Candolle  has  somehow 
made  out  tliat  he  had  detected  them  in  the  inside  ! 

"  The  Baobab,"  says  be,  "  is  the  most  celebrated  instance  of  extreme 
longevity  which  has  hitherto  been  noticed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
In  its  native  country  it  bears  a  name  which  signifies  '  a  thousand  years ;' 
and,  contrary  to  what  is  usual,  this  name  expresses  what  is  in  reality 
short  of  the  truth.  Adanson  l^as  noticed  one  in  the  Cape  de  Vefi 
Idands  which  had  been  observed  by  two  Engiisk  traveiien  three  oen* 
turies  earlier :  he  found  withtn  its  trunk  the  inscription  which  tkey  bad 
engraved  there  covered  over  by  three  hundred  oeoc/y  UtyerSf  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  estima^  the  hulk  by  which  this  enormous  plant  had  increased 
in  three  centuries/* ! ! — p.  1003. 

X«et  us  compare  this  account  with  Adanson's  own  words^  ob^* 
aarnng  the  passages  we  have  noted  in  italics. 

f  nose  which  I  saw  In  1749  on  the  '  Isiee  de  la  MaieUm!  scar 
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Cipe  Vcfdt  wilh  insciiptioot  of  Duich  Dames,  tocb  at  Heir,  and  otbo^ 
Irtntk  oamies,  -the  former  dating  from  the  fourteenth  and  the  latter  firom 
tbe  fifieenth  century,  which  inscriptions  I  renewed,  merely  adding  below 
them, '  renewed  in  1749/  were  then  about  six  feet  in  diameter.  Tbesf 
same  trees  were  seen  in  1555,  that  is  to  say,  two  hundred  years  earlier, 
by  Tevet,  who  notices  them  in  the  account  of  his  Voiage  aux  Teres  An^ 
tarkiikesj''  describing  them  merely  as  '  fine  trees/  without  mentioning 
their  thickness,  which  must  at  least  have  been  three  or  four  feet,  judg- 
ing from  the  little  space  occupied  by  tbe  characters  forming  the  inscrip* 
tion  I  they  had  therefore  enlarged  about  two  or  three  feet  in  loo  kundred 
years/' — Familki  des  Plantes,  Preface,  p.  ccxvi. 

If,  again,  we  compare  these  passages  with  De  Candolle's  former 
observation  on  the  subject,  m  his  Organographies  we  confess 
ourselves  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  his  present  mistake,  other^^ 
wise  than  by  supposing  it  to  have  arisen  from  bis  trusting  merely 
to  memory,  which  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  instances  we 
have  marked,  has  been  treacherous. 

''  Whenever  we  find  on  old  barks  the  traces  of  some  ancient  inscrip- 
ti6n,  It  may  be  made  use  of  as  an  index  where  to  search  for  it  in  toe 
corresponding  part  of  the  wood,  and  then,  if  it  has  originally  penetrated 
to  the  alburnum,  traces  of  it  will  be  found  buried  beneath  the  woody 
layers :  in  this  case  an  exact  verification  may  be  obtained  of  the  age  of 
tbe  inseription,  and  of  that  of  the  tree»  If  Adanson  could  have  done 
this  on  the  Baobab  of  tbe  *  Madeleine,*  we  should  be  in  possession  of  a 
more  certain  document  of  the  real  age  of  these  veterans  of  tbe  organized 
narld^—Organog.  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

There  is  no  direct  method  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  age 
of  endogenous  trees,  and  as  these  are  chiefly  confined  to  tro- 
pica!  climates,  botanists  are  as  yet  in  possession  of  very  few  docu- 
ments on  this  subject.  Tbe  celebrated  Dragon's-blood  {Dracana 
draco)  of  Orotava,  in  TenerifTe,  appears  to  be  an  individual  of 
prodigious  antiquity.  When  tbe  island  was  first  discovered,  in 
1402,  this  tree  was  held  in  veneration  by  the  natives  for  its  great 
aize;  and  tbe  four  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed  had  seem* 
ingly  produced  very  little  alteration  in  its  general  appearance  up 
to  the  year  1819>  when  a  large  portion  of  the  top  was  blown 
down  in  a  violent  tempest :  the  remainder,  however,  still  conti- 
nues to  flourish  in  its  pristine  vigour. 


III.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  order  to  comprehend  tbf 
phenomena  connected  with  the  two  grand  functions  of  Nutritico 

*  The  title  of  Tevet's  work  is  Let  Singularitn  d*  la  Ttwnct  Antareti^ue,  1  vol.  Itmo. 
Advert,  1558,  and  tbe  account  alladed  to  ocean  at  p.  18,  accompanied  by  a  rude  Wood*- 
cnt  of  thb  arbre  atnmge,  •  .      • 
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and  Reproduction^  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  experiment, 
and  to  examine  the  various  results  produced  on  vegetation  by  the 
influence  of  certain  external  agents,  as  light,  heat,  &c.,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.     When  we  have  examined  into  the  several 
causes  which  may  have  tended  in  any  way  to  modify  the  action  of 
the  vital  principle,  and  have  thus  learnt  to  appreciate  the  precise 
share  which  each  has  borne  in  producing  the  whole  effect,  we 
may  then  separate  these  results  into  two  classes,  the  one  em- 
bracing such  as  may  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple alone,  and  the  other  including  such  as  are  due  to  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  external  agents.    The  details  already  attempted  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  first  class;  whilst  those  of  the  second  form  a 
^     distinct  subject,  under  the  newly  invented  title  of  *'  Vegetable 
Epireology.  '*    The  presence  of  some  of  these  external  agents, 
as  light  and  heat,  is  essential  to  the  condition  of  life  itself;  and 
therefore  the  only  effects  produced  by  their  agency,  which  require 
further  examination,  are  those  in  which  their  influence  is  exerted 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  than  is  essential  to  the  healthy  state  of 
the  plant.     Others,  however,  no  way  essential  to  its  life,  are 
nevertheless  instrumental  in  modifying  its  form,  or  in  injuring  its 
health.     Surrounded  as  all  organized  beings  are  by  an  assem* 
bla^e  of  various  matters,  some  useful  and  some  noxious  to  them, 
their  life  consists  in  a  constant  series  of  attempts  to  profit  by  the 
presence  of  the  one  kind,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  other ; 
and  as  plants  are  less  provided  with  a  variety  of  resource  for 
accommodating  themselves  to  existing  circumstances  than  ani- 
mals, we  might,  i  priori,  expect  to  find  them  subject  to  greater 
modifications.     It  is  this  part  of  our  subject  which  furnishes  the 
data  upon  which  our  speculations  in  the  geographical  and  agricul- 
tural departments  of  the  science  must  depend,  and  upon  which 
also  we  must  frame  our  notions  of  Vegetable  nosology.     Epireo- 
logy may  be  considered  as  the  counterproof  of  physiology,  the 
latter  teaching  us  the  effects  produced  by  the  living  plant  on  the 
external  agent,  and  the  former  the  effects  produced  by  the  agent 
on  the  plant.     The  Jirst  of  these  agents  is  "  light,'*  whose  action 
is  that  of  an  excitant.     If  it  be  too  strong  for  the  nature  of  the 
plant  exposed  to  its  influence,  the  several  functions  of  nutrition^ 
viz.  the  succion  of  the  spongioles,  the  exhalation  of  the  leaves, 
and  their  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  are  performed  in  ex- 
cess, and  a  proportionate  defect  accrues  in  perfecting  the  seeds* 
few  or  none  of  which  are  then  ripened.    If  the  light  be  too  fee- 
ble, these  necessary  functions  are  not  completed,  and  the  plant 

■  ■     m  <■* «  ■    I      I    I  »«  .  ■         I    ■  I  - —  Ml 

*  BviffOQ,  tnfluxuf;  Tel  Hfifftm,  increpo. 
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becomes  pale  and  dropsical.  Maoy  effects  which  are  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  iDfluence  of  the  atmosphere,  are  in  fact  due  to  the 
action  of  light.  Thus  the  more  robust  condition  of  such  trees  as 
grow  on  the  outskirts  of  a  forest  must  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
light  which  they  enjoy ;  and  thus  there  is  an  increased  produce 
from  com  which  is  grown  upon  ridges  alternating  with  others 
that  are  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  Stove  plants  in  our  northern  cli- 
mate suffer  much  from  a  want  of  light  in  winter,  and  an  inge- 
nious suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  for  remedying  this  defect 
by  supplying  them  with  gas-light. 

A  second  external  agent  is  '*  electricity/'  whose  action,  how- 
ever, upon  vegetables  is  so  little  understood  that  it  need  scarcely 
be  alluded  to.  It  seems  to  operate  as  a  stimulant ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  vegetation  is  more  vigorous  in  stormy  wea»> 
ther,  and  that  rain  is  always  more  serviceable  than  any  artificial 
irrigation,  circumstances  which  possibly  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  at  these  times. 

A  third  agent  is  **  heat,"  which  also  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
vegetation :  an  increased  temperature  augmenting  the  suction  of 
the  roots,  determinating  and  accelerating  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  the  period  of  flowering,  the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  Su:.  &c. 
Different  degrees  of  temperature  are  suited  to  the  constitution  of 
different  species,  but  the  effects  which  an  increase  of  temperature 
produces  on  the  "  excitability"  of  plants  are  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  those  which  it  produces  on  the  various  materials  of 
which  the  plant  is  composed,  and  the  several  substances  provided 
for  its  nutrition.  These  effects  are  less  decided  upon  the  solid 
parts  than  upon  the  liquids  contained  within  them,  and  hence  the 
plant  is  rendered  more  capable  of  resisting  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  proportion  as  it  contains  less  water  or  possesses  a 
more  viscid  kind  of  sap.  But  independently  of  all  the  physical 
causes  by  which  we  would  explain  the  influence  of  temperature 
on  vegetation,  there  is  certainly  a  specific  '^  excitability"  peculiar 
to  different  species,  by  which  they  are  better  adapted  to  live  in 
one  temperature  than  another,  and  by  which,  therefore,  the  natu* 
ral  limits  of  their  several  ranges  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are 
fixed.  The  effect  of  an  excess  of  temperature  upon  the  health 
of  a  plant  varies  according  as  it  is  accompanied  by  drought  or  by 
humidity.  In  the  first  case  the  plant  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
produce  flowers,  and  in  the  latter  leaves.  Where  the  temperature 
IS  too  low,  vegetation  becomes  languid — a  fact  which  affords  us  a 
useful  hint  not  to  sow  seeds  too  early,  since  the  stronger  plants, 
which  are  produced  by  the  warmer  season,  make  up  for  the  late- 
ness of  their  germination  by  the  greater  vigour  of  their  growth. 
The  important  subject  of  the  ^'  naturalization"  of  plants  depends 

VOL.  XI.  NO.  XXII.  c  c 
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chiefly  on  conaideratioDS  connected  with  the  effects  prodttced  by 
different  temperatures  upon  their  several  constitutions.  It  is  not 
merely  the  mean  annual  temperature  which  is  to  guide  us  in  these 
inquiries,  but  we  must  also  be  watchful  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  inequalities  in  its  distribution;  for  it  is  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  at  a  given  place  which  are  found  to  be  most  in- 
fluential in  fixing  limits  to  the  range  of  each  species  in  its  natural 
condition.  We  must  also  remark,  that  the  laws  of  agricultural 
{geography  will  differ  from  those  assigned  to  botanical  j^eogmphy, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  many  species  which  may  be  cultivated  with 
success  in  places  where  the  function  of  nutrition  may  be  carried 
on,  but  where  they  have  not  the  power  of  completing  the  function 
of  reproduction;  and  then  man  may  continually  import  fresh  seed, 
■and  so  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  the  young  plant.  Many  erro- 
neous opinions  have  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  naturalizing 
plants,  and  it  has  been  imagined  that,  by  obtaining  a  succession  in 
the  culture  of  any  species  at  the  same  spot,  it  might  gradually  be 
made  to  sustain  a  much  greater  or  much  less  degree  of  heat  than 
it  could  support  in  its  native  country.  It  b  quite  clear,  however, 
that  the  real  fact  has  been  very  much  overrated,  and  that  the 
limits  within  which  a  plant  admits  of  being  "  acclimatized  "  arc 
generally  very  confined. 

.  A  fourth  agent  is  the  *'  atmosphere,''  whose  influence  has  fre- 
quently been  confounded  with  that  of  light.  The  homogeneity  of 
its  chemical  composition  in  all  parts  of  the  world  excludes  the 
idea  of  its  having  any  effect  in  producing  those  differences  of  cli* 
mate  which  exist  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude ;  but  these 
effects  must  principally  be  ascribed  to  the  several  degrees  of 
moisture  with  which  it  is  charged  in  different  places.  Thus,  where 
fogs  prevail,  the  chances  of  sterility  are  increased  from  the 
moisture  injuring  the  pollen.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  various 
ingredients  accidentally  mingled  in  the  atmosphere  that  this  agent 
produces  any  striking  alteration  on  the  general  conditions  of  vege« 
tation.  The  deleterious  influence  of  the  sea  breeze  is  well 
known ;  a  smoky  atmosphere  is  also  injurious,  but  the  quantity  in 
which  various  gases  are  to  be  met  with  in  it  is  generally  too 
minute  to  be  productive  of  any  appreciable  effects,  and  we  must 
look  to  its  mechanical  and  physical  properties  for  producing  the 
greatest  influence  in  modifying  the  ordinary  conditions  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  agitation  of  the  atmosphere,  when  not  too  violent,  is 
decidedly  serviceable;  its  diminished  density  in  high  altitudes 
does  not  appear  to  produce  any  material  influence;  but  this  is 
very  difficult  to  be  calculated,  as  it  is  connected  with  other  effects, 
which  result  from  the  increase  of  light  and  the  diminution  of  tem- 
perature and  humidity. 
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li fifth  external  agent  is  **  water,"  whose  presence  is  so  very 
essential  to  vegetation.  The  effects  which  result  from  a  defi* 
ciencj  in  its  supply  are  flaccidity  and  death:  an  excess  produces 
an  increased  tendency  in  the  buds  to  run  to  leaf  instead  of  to 
flower,  and  the  whole  plant  becomes  inclined  to  rot.  Although 
the  basis  of  all  agricultural  speculations  for  a  given  district  ought 
in  some  measure  to  be  formed  with  reference  to  the  mean  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  annually  falls  there,  yet  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  periods  of  the  year  in  which  the 
rains  are  most  prevalent.  Thus  the  autumnal  rains  of  the  south 
of  France  are  more  influential  in  excluding  the  naturalization  of 
the  cotton-tree  from  those  parts,  than  any  deficiency  in  the  tem«> 
perature  of  the  climate. 

A  $ixth  agent  is  the  *'  soil."  However  strongly  it  may  have 
been  asserted  that  the  soil  has  no  direct  influence  on  vegetation, 
because  it  can  be  shown  that  plants  may  be  raised  without  its  assist- 
ance, yet  it  is  manifestly  of  too  great  importance,  both  physically 
and  chemically,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  nature,  to  be  passed  by 
unnoticed.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  clearly  established  that  this 
influence  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  variable  degrees  in  which 
different  soils  retain  their  moisture;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the 
earthy  particles  composing  them,  when  introduced  into  the  syB« 
tem  with  the  water  absorbed  by  the  spongioles,  produce  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  plant.  The  alkalis  most  certainly  produce  a 
very  marked  influence,  though  even  here  there  are  some  plants 
which  seem  to  be  indifferent  as  to  which  of  them  they  may  happen 
to  be  supplied  with.  We  think  M.  de  Candolle  advances  a  sin* 
gularly  untenable  hypothesis  when  he  suggests  that  maritime 

Elants  do  not  require  the  presence  of  salt  as  essential  to  their 
ealthy  condition,  but  may  rather  be  considered  in  the  light  of  in* 
dividuals  which  are  better  capable  of  repelling  its  deleterious 
effects  than  others  of  a  less  robust  constitution.  It  is  true  that 
maritime  plants  will  not  live  where  salt  is  in  excess,  any  more 
than  others;  but  this  is  no  argument  for  supposing  that  the  pre- 
cise supply  which  they  receive  in  their  natural  state  is  not  essen- 
tial to  tiieir  perfect  health ;  otherwise,  why  are  so  many  of  them 
limited  to  the  sea  shore,  and  whj^  do  some  of  them  re-appear 
inland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  brine^sprifigs  and  salt-pits?  In 
general  we  may  allow  that  the  direct  influence  produced  on  vege- 
tation by  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  is  extremely  trifling, 
and  Uiat  the  greatest  effects  are  due  to  the  mechanical  and  other 
physical  properties  which  it  possesses,  such  as  its  mobility,  teni^ 
city»  colour,  8ic.  &c.  It  is  over  these  peculiarities  that  man  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  control,  and  where  he  is  often  enabled  by  his 
art  to  bring  under  culture  extensive  districts  which  otherwise 
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would  continue  for  ever  bare  of  vegetation.  No  districts  of 
country  appear  so  hopeless  of  being  reclaimed  from  utter  barren- 
ness as  those  which  are  subject  to  a  periodical  invasion  of  sand, 
blown  over  them  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds.  The  sands 
on  the  sea  shore,  from  whence  this  supply  in  general  originates, 
by  their  capillary  action  attract  and  preserve  in  their  interstices  the 
water  which  may  chance  to  be  beneath  them,  or  perhaps  the  soft 
portion  of  the  sea  water  itself,  and  consequently  they  are  always 
somewhat  moist  at  a  little  distance  below  the  surface,  though  the 
extreme  dimness  of  the  surface  itself  prevents  any  vegetation  from 
fixing  itself  upon  it.  In  Holland,  England,  and  other  countries 
where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  usual  to  plant,  and  to  preserve  with 
great  care,  the  sea  grasses  and  sedges  {Arundo  arenaria,  Elymu$ 
aretmrius,  Carex  aretiaria,  &c.),  which  possess  long  creeping  rhi- 
zomata,  sufficient  in  some  measure  to  bind  the  sand,  and  check  its 
being  drifted  by  the  wind.  But  this  expedient  is  very  limited  in 
its  effects,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  benefits  that  have 
resulted  from  planting  timber  in  the  manner  that  has  been  prac* 
Used  on  the  coast  of  Gascony,  where  it  was  first  adopted  by  an 
engineer  of  the  name  of  Bremoutier. 

**  Bremoutier's  plan/'  says  De  Candolle,  "  is  wonderful  for  its  great 
simplicity.  He  sows,  in  the  dryest  and  most  shifting  sand,  the  seeds  of 
the  broom  (Genista  scoparia)  mixed  with  those  of  the  sea- pine  {Pimtt 
mariiima),  and  then  covers  over  the  spaces  that  are  sown  with  branches 
from  the  nearest  pine  forests,  by  which  means  the  sand  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  prevented  from  shifting.  The  broom  springs  up  first,  and  thus 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  further  restraining  the  sand,  and  of  nursing 
the  young  pines.  The  latter  grow  for  seven  or  eight  years  under  shelter 
of  the  broom,  whose  foliage  becomes  mingled  annually  with  the  sand, 
which  it  thus  partially  fertilizes.  After  this  period  the  pine  overtops  the 
broom,  and  frequently  entirely  kills  it  with  its  shade.  In  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  rising  forest  is  thinned  for  the  manufacture  of  tar,  and  for  pro- 
curing branches  to  cover  the  newly  sown  districts.  After  tvrenty  yeara 
have  passed,  a  fall  of  the  trees  commences  for  the  manufacture  of  resin. 
These  forests,  placed  on  the  dunes  (drifting  sand-hills)  along  the  sea 
side,  shelter  the  whole  country  behind  them  from  the  continuous  action 
of  the  westerly  winds,  and  thus,  whilst  they  themselves  yield  a  supply  of 
an  important  article  of  commerce,  they  protect  the  produce  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  prodigious  undertaking,  the 
most  splendid  agricultural  enterprise  of  our  age,  should  gradually  be 
completed,  and  thus,  provide  a  shelter  for  the  whole  district  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Adour  and  Garonne.  I  regret  that  the  character  of  this 
work  does  not  admit  of  my  entering  into  further  detail,  and  I  close  this 
account  by  stating  that  I  have  herborized  during  a  whole  day  in  these 
forests  sown  by  Bremontier  on  perfectly  dry  sand,  upon  which^  before  his 
time,  there  could  scarcely  be  seen  any  trace  of  vegetation." — p.  123G» 

It  is  diflScult  to  estimate  the  influence  which>  the  chemical 
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action  of  an  earthy  substance  may  be  supposed  to  escerton  plants^ 
since  all  soils  contain  nearly  the  same  ingredients  in  Various  de- 
grees of  intermixture.    Any  botanic  garden  is  sufficient  evidence 
how  large  a  number  of  different  species  may  exist  in  the  same 
soil.     The  various  methods  adopted  for  rendering  soils  more  fer« 
tile  must  depend  upon  the  different  modes  in  which  each  particu- 
lar soil  is  observed  to  affect  the  plants  that  grow  upon  it.    De 
Candolle  devotes  a  chapter  to  these  inquiries,  and  estimates  the 
effects  produced  by  manual  labour,  the  addition  of  stones,  of 
sand,  of  clay,  &c«  8cc.,  and  describes  the  process  and  result  of 
manuring  with  decomposing  organized  matters.     As  these  details 
are  somewhat  foreign  to  the  specific  object  of  his  work,  we  shall 
not  dwell  upon  them,  but  pass  on  to  a  subject  more  strictly  phy« 
siological  in  some  of  its  details,  and  of  nearly  equal  importance  in 
the  practical  results  which  it  involves — we  mean  the  process  em* 
ployed  by  nature  in  healing  whatever  wounds  trees  may  receive 
externally.     It  is  upon  this  that  the  whole  success  of  pruning  rests^ 
and  we  shall  the  more  willingly  dwell  upon  the  subject,  as  it  is 
one  which  has  lately  given  rise   to  considerable  discussion,  it 
having  become  a  matter  of  doubt  among  some  extensive  landed 
proprietors  of  this  country,  whether  the  old  system  of  **  close 
pruning*'  has  not  been  productive  of  immense  damage  to  our 
forests,  and  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  entirely  laid  aside  in 
favour  of  another  system,  which  has  been  termed  "  fore-shorten- 
ing."    These  inquiries  appear  to  have  originated  from  an  exa- 
mination  of  the  effects  which  are  always  produced  in   timber 
whenever  a  branch  is  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  and 
it  is  rightly  asserted,  that  wherever  this  had  been  done,  a  complete 
solution  of  continuity  exists  between  the  old   wood  and   that 
which  had  been  formed  over  the  wounded  surface;  and  that  in 
many  cases,  though  by  no  means  in  all,  decay  and  rottenness 
has  been  introduced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  tree.     Where  the  pruned  branch  is  large,  the  blemish  thus 
introduced  is  proportionably  great,  and  must  always  diminish  the 
value  of  the  timber,  even  though  it  should  not  have  caused  the  in-* 
troduction  of  any  rottenness.     But  although  such,  it  must  be 
allowed,  are  undeniably  the  bad  effects  of  close  pruning,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  proposed  alternative  of  fore-shortening  is  any 
way  preferable  to  it;  and  we  shall  first  consider  the  mode  in 
which  all  wounds  are  healed  over,  and  then  examine  the  question 
whether  the  damage  produced  by  fore-shortening  is  more  likely 
to  be  counteracted  by  the  subsequent  efforts  of  vegetation  than 
those  which  are  introduced  by  close  pruning. 

Whenever  the  stem  is  wounded  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
bark,  and  the  wood  becomes  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere* 
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a  double  influenoe  is  exerted  in  grtduftily  decompesiiig  its  textare: 
one  arbet  from  the  union  of  iu  carbon  with  oxygen,  as  in  the  or* 
dinary  procoM  of  decomposition;  and  the  other  from  the  hu- 
midity by  which  it  is  penetrated,  diiflolving  some  parts  of  the  tis- 
sue,  and  in  reducing  it  generally  to  a  soft  and  disorganized  state* 
These  results  will  of  course  be  very  different  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  wood  attacked,  and  to  the  length  of  time  that  die 
wound  requires  to  be  healed  over*    As  soon,  however,  as  the 
wood  is  secured  from  further  exposure  to  the  atmosphens,  the 
damage  ceases  to  increase,  though  the  blemish  which  has  been 
introduced  admits  of  no  remedy.    The  new  wood  and  bark  whidi 
form  over  the  wound,  are  derived  from  die  growth  of  the  albur* 
aum  and  liber,  which  gradually  extend  themselves  from  its  tipper 
edge,  and  from  along  each  side,  till  they  meet  in  the  middle  and 
then  unite  and  blend  tc^etfaer  as  in  the  case  of  grafting.     By  ju- 
diciously splitting  a  block  vertically  at  the  zone  irfiich  corre- 
9pond9  to  that  year's  growth  in  which  the  surface  of  a  pruned 
iNranch  was  covered  over  by  the  fresh  wood,  every  mark  of  the 
pruning  knife  will  be  found  on  the  discoloured  surface  of  the  old 
wound,  as  fresh  as  when  it  was  first  impressed  upon  it,  and  the 
new  wood  will  have  received  a  reverse  impression  of  this  surface 
as  accurately  as  a  counter  receives  the  stamp  of  a  die.     Vertical 
wounds  on  the  surface  of  the  trunk  are  those  which  heal  the 
most  readily,  because  their  direction  tallies  with  the  course  of  the 
cambium,  which  soon  forms  a  tumour  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  wound  and  down  each  side,  in  the  manner  just  described ; 
and  this  is  more  readily  extended  over  the  wound  in  proportion 
as  its  surface  is  smoother*    Various  composts  are  useful  for  pro* 
tediuff  the  exposed  surface  from  the  atmosphere,  whilst  the  heal- 
ing process  is  in  progress :  but  nothing  of  an  oily  or  poisonous 
description  diould  be  employed.     Whenever,  therefore,  pruning 
is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  adrisaUe  to  prune  close,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  exposed  surface  to  the  condition  of  a  vertical  wound ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  Umb  be  very  largCi  when  it  may  be  more  advis^ 
able  to  prune  atsome  little  distance  from  the  trunks  lest  the  blemish 
which  would  be  introduced  into  the  timber  should  be  ao  consi- 
derable as  moie  than  to  counterbalance  any  advantage  that  would 
be  obtained.    There  is  ao  direct  means  by  which  a  traasverse 
section  through  the  wood  may  be  healed  over,  and  if  a  braacb  be 
kipped  at  a  distance  from  its  point  of  union  mth  a  main  branch, 
or  with  the  trunk  itself,  the  exposed  surface  never  heals  ^ver^  bat 
causes  the  decay  and  death  of  the  breach  for  some  distaace  back, 
until  this  is  stopped  at  some  spot  where  the  returning  si^  ia  in 
saffioaent  quantity  to  produce  fi«sh  wood  and  bark.    "Die  system 
of*'  foiie*«horteoing"  rests  upoa  the  gradual  decay  of  the  pniaed 
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branch,  niitU  it  be  ultimately  killed  by  the  increasing  ehade  of 
the  superior  branches,  when  its  fall  will  take  place  in  tjbe  natural 
way ;  as  in  all  branches  which  grow  low  upon  the  stem,  and  are 
early  stifled  by  the  shade  of  the  upper  branches,  and  which 
slough  off,  without  producing  any  very  marked  blemish  in  the 
heart  of  the  tree.  Here,  however,  we  must  observe,  that  there  iff 
no  process  for  "  sloughing  off"  the  decayed  parts  of  vegetables 
which  at  all  resembles  that  which  takes  place  in  animals ;  but 
when  the  branch  has  become  so  completely  rotten,  as  to  fall  off 
upon  the  application  of  the  slightest  force,  it  will  be  found  thai 
the  new  bark  and  alburnum  which  are  formed  round  the  base 
of  its  stump,  always  envelops  more  or  less  of  the  rotten  wood, 
which  forms  a  rough  and  jagged  surface  to  the  wound.  It 
is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  those  branches  which  fall  off  by  a 
sort  of  natural  pruning,  resulting  from  their  being  killed  by  an 
obstruction  of  the  light,  leave  comparatively  little  or  no  trace 
of  their  decay  in  the  heart  of  the  tree ;  but  since  it  happens  that 
those  branches  which  perish  early  are  always  proportionably 
small,  when  compared  vdth  the  bulk  to  which  the  trunk  attains, 
the  blemishes  which  they  leave  may  easily  be  underrated,  and 
this  we  believe  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  error  which  sup« 
poses  that  the  blemish  introduced  upon  the  natural  decay  and 
fall  of  a  branch  is,  ceierii  paribus,  of  less  consequence  than  tbirt 
which  results  upoii  closely  pruning  it.  The  danger  which  atteodi 
all  pruning  may  be  diminished  by  paying  attention  to  a  few  rules, 
such  as  cutting  the  surface  quite  smooth,  cutting  it  obliquely  so 
as  to  prevent  the  wet  from  lodging  upon  it,  and  especially  by  cut- 
ting close  to  the  main  branch  or  stem.  The  main  object  is  to 
procure  a  rapid  development  of  the  new  wood,  in  order  that  the 
exposed  surface  may  be  secured  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture ;  and  this^  we  believe,  is  best  obtained 
by  reducing  the  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  a 
vertical  wound  on  the  stem.  All  pruning,  then,  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible :  but  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  it 
should  be  performed  as  soon  and  as  completely  as  the  young 
plant  or  branch  may  bear  it  with  safety. 

We  have  yet  to  detail  the  effects  produced  by  poisons  on  the 
vegetable  structure,  and  to  refer  to  some  of  the  important  prac* 
tical  results  which  follow  from  their  consideration.  The  action 
of  poisons  on  vegetables  is  analogous  to  that  which  they  produce 
on  animals.  One  class  is  corrosive,  and  destroys  the  tissue  on 
which  it  acts;  whilst  another  class  is  narcotic,  and  destroys 
vitality  without  producing  any  decided  alteration  on  the  tissue 
itself.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  nearly  all  substances  which 
are  poisonous  to  animals,  are  likewise  so  to  vegetables,  diough 
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the  intensities  of  their  several  actions  are  different  in  the  two 
kingdoms;  but,  besides  these^  there  are  many  substances  in- 
noxious to  animals  which  are  destructive  to  vegetable  life.  In 
fact,  it  should  seem  that  almost  every  thing  that  vegetables  can 
imbibe  is  injurious  to  them,  excepting  water,  the  insipid  eardiy 
salts,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  gases,  gums,  and  mucilaginous 
substances,  and  finally,  certain  animal  matters  when  introduced 
in  very  weak  solution.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  nervous  system  might  be  assumed  to  exist  in  vege* 
tables,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  destroyed  by  narcotic 
poisons;  but  there  is  this  remarkable  difference*  in  the  mode  in 
which  these  substances  act  on  animals  and  on  vegetables:  on 
the  former  they  act  by  **  sympathy"  upon  certain  parts  with  which 
they  have  no  immediate  contact,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  produce 
their  effect  only  on  those  parts  of  the  tissue  into  which  they  are 
introduced.  In  vegetables,  also,  all  poisons  exert  their  action 
upon  the  cellular  tissue,  whilst  in  the  more  complicated  structure 
of  the  animal  frame  different  poisons  will  attack  only  particular 
tissues ;  which  again  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  no  more 
than  one  single  faculty  in  vegetable  life,  as  we  concluded  to  be 
the  case,  from  other  considerations,  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
It  is  a  carious  fact  in  the  action  of  vegetable  poisons,  that  a  plant 
may  be  killed  by  the  poison  which  it  has  itself  secreted,  as  a  viper 
may  be  stung  to  death  by  its  own  venom.  Hence  it  has  been  very 
generally  noticed,  that  the  soil  in  which  any  particular  plant  has 
grown,  and  into  which  it  has  consequently  discharged  the  excre- 
tions of  its  roots,  is  rendered  noxious  to  the  growth  of  plants  of 
the  same  or  of  allied  species,  though  it  be  quite  adapted  to  the 
support  of  other  species.  This  fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  as  the  whole  theory  of  the  ro- 
tation of  crops  may  be  considered  to  depend  upon  it.  The 
discovery  of  this  important  step  in  agriculture  was  probably 
made  by  the  Belgians ;  at  least  they  have  the  merit  of  having 
developed  the  theory  of  it.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  said,  that  the 
whole  secret  of  good  husbandry  consisted  in  ploughing  well,  and 
in  manuring  well ;  but  to  these  must  now  be  added  the  equally 
important  art  of  so  arranging  the  cultivation  of  different  crops 
that  they  may  mutually  assist  each  other,  and  thus  enable  the 
farmer  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  annual  return  from  the 
same  land.  The  whole  theory  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  all 
plants  succeed  badly  upon  lands  which  have  lately  borne  crops  of 
the  same  species  with  themselves,  or  even  of  the  same  genus,  or 
of  the  same  family.  This  effect  is  not  owing  to  any  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  that  must  have  taken  place  during  the  growth  of  the 
previous  crop,  but  arises  from  a  corruption  of  the  soil,  by  the 
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iDtermixture  of  vegetable  excretions  given  out  at  the  root,  which 
excretions  are  always  more  deleterious  to  plants  of  the  same  kind 
than  to  others.  It  is  even  ascertained  that  the  excretions  of  some 
plants  are  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  others  of  a  different  family; 
the  Legtimnosa,  for  example^  improving  the  soil  for  the  Gram^ 
neie.  Agriculturists  have  proposed  various  theories  to  account 
for  the  beneficial  results  obtained  by  a  rotation  of  crops.  Some 
have  supposed  that  one  species,  by  its  denser  foliase,  chokes  the 
weeds  which  otherwise  would  spring  up»  and  assists  the  crop  in 
exhausting  the  soil ;  others  have  attributed  the  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  to  the  remains  of  the  previous  crop,  which  they 
suppose  may  have  served  as  manure ;  a  third  have  said,  that  the 
roots  of  different  crops  extend  themselves  to  different  depths,  and 
so  extract  their  nourishment  from  portions  of  the  soil  which  do 
not  interfere  with  each  other ;  and  lastly,  it  has  been  urged,  that 
plants  of  different  families  may  possibly  derive  their  nourishment 
from  different  materials*  It  may  be  true  that  some  of  these 
causes  have  a  certain  degree  of  influence  in  determining  which 
may  be  the  most  proper  plants  for  a  rotation,  but  they  can  only 
be  considered  as  of  very  secondary  importance  when  compared 
with  that  which  relates  to  the  deterioration  of  the  soil,  by  its 
intermixture  with  the  radical  excretions  of  a  previous  crop.  After 
enumerating  some  of  the  collateral  circumstances  which  should 
direct  the  judgment  of  cultivators  in  selecting  such  plants  as  may 
be  best  adapted  to  a  rotation  of  crops  in  any  particular  district, 
De  Candolie  proposes  the  following  fundamental  and  physiolo- 
gical principles,  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  where  complete 
success  is  to  be  expected.  First,  a  new  crop  ought  never  to  suc- 
ceed another  of  the  same  kind,  unless  under  some  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  where  the  soil  is  annually  renewed,  or  where 
it  is  naturally  so  fertile  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  inconve- 
niences which  ordinarily  result  from  such  a  system.  Secondly^ 
a  new  crop  ought  not  to  succeed  another  which  has  been  raised 
from  plants  of  the  same  family.  A  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule  occurs  in  the  practice  adopted  in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne^ 
where  the  soil  admits  of  a  biennial  alternation  between  wheat  and 
maize.     Thirdly ^  all  plants  with  acrid  and  milky  juices  injure  the 

auality  of  the  soil,  and  their  remains  should  never  be  buned  after 
le  removal  of  a  crop.  Fourthly,  plants  with  sweet  and  mucila- 
ginous juices  improve  the  soil  for  others  of  a  different  family.  The 
chief  of'  these  are  the  Leguminosie,  which  are  commonly  adopted 
in  practice  for  this  purpose. 

The  great  importance  of  this  subject  may  well  excuse  our 
author  for  having  entered  somewhat  more  into  its  details  than  a 
work  devoted  to  vegetable  physiology  might  otherwise  have  war- 
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nntMi.  But  botany  and  agricultttre  are  like  two  provincei  of  the 
same  empire,  which  are  separated  by  a  broad  river,  with  theory  on 
the  one  side,  and  practice  on  the  other ;  numerous  bridges  ought 
therefore  to  be  constructed  across  this  nver,  and  our  author  has 
succeeded  in  erecting  some,  and  in  rebuilding  others,  on  better 
principles  than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  adopted.  It  now 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  agriculturist  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
and  to  study  botany  more  zealously  than  he  has  hitherto  done,  and 
perhaps  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do,  whilst  the  descriptive 
department  of  the  science  was  still  restricted  within  the  lusits 
of  an  artificial  system,  and  its  physiology  was  entirely  based  upon 
vague  hypotheses. 

^o  Appendix  is  added  lo  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  to  diose  who  may  be  desirous  of  rendering  their  assistance 
towards  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject,  how  they  may  best 
accomplish  this  object.  There  are  many  points  of  first-rate  io^ 
portance  in  the  establishment  of  a  correct  theory,  which  are  as 
yet  undetermined  ;  so  that  any  one  who  chooses  to  enter  on  this 
field  may  soon  expect  to  find  ample  opportunity  for  making  fresh 
discoveries.  Not  only  the  descriptive  botanist,  but  the  chemist, 
the  natural  philosopher,  the  agriculturist,  the  distant  traveller,  and 
the  physiologist,  are  all  called  upon  to  lend  their  aid  in  determin- 
ing certain  questions  within  the  sphere  of  their  respective  obser* 
vation,  and  we  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  close  this  long 
article  by  seconding  the#  wiebes  of  our  author,  that  they  may  be 
persuaded  to  listen  to  his  advice. 


Art.  IV. — Yurii  Miloslavskjjf,  Hi  Russkie  v'  1618  godu»  (Yurii 
Miloslavsky,  or  the  Russians  in  the  Year  l6l2.)  By  M.J. 
Zagoskio.    Second  Edition.    Moscow,  1830.     3  vols.  8vo. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  noticed  this  production  at  some 
leqgtb,  in  a  former  article  on  Russian  novels  ;*  but  we  then  con- 
tented ourselves  with  briefly  adverting  to  it,  from  a  belief  that  an 
English  translation  of  it,  which  bad  been  long-promised,  would 
appear  simultaneously  with  that  number  of  our  Review.  A$  all 
id^  of  publishing  that  seems  now  entirely  abandoned,  our  readers 
will  probably  not  be  sorry  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
judging  whether  the  non-appearance  of  the  projected  translation 
need  be  matter  of  regret.f  Perhaps  the  very  circumstance  of 
this  literary  miscarriage  here,  may  excite  more  curiosity  to  learn 

*  See  Fcrtign  QuarUrly  Review,  toI.  Tiii.  pp.  Ii7  and  159. 

f  To  Mch  M  are  uMc^wted  villi  Ike  laiif  uage  of  the  origiaal-MUHl  we  mm  $tnid 
tbat  tbe  number  it  vtry  Imrge  comptfad  vUh  fthote  Uiat  Iwvc  Uiat  edvaataM^Uie  hi* 
ibrmation  tiiat  traiisIatioQs  of  this  romance  have  been  publuhed  both  in  f  rmicb  and 
6wmao,  may  be  an  acceptable  piece  of  btettigense* 
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sometktog  of  M*  Zagoskin's  romance,  dwh  would  be  cauied  by 
the  celebrity  it  haB  procured  for  its  author  in  his  own  country, 
where  it  obtained  on  iti  very  firet  appearance  the  almost  unani* 
BMoa  suffrages  of  the  publici  besides  unequivocal  marks  of  imp^ 
rid  £ivour. 

Mttchof  this  popularity  may,  undoubtedly » be  ascribed  to  the 
particttlar  point  of  history  chosen  by  the  writer  as  the  ground-^wor k 
of  his  narrative;  for  it  is  one  well  calculated  to  have  prepossessed 
the  good  people  of  Russia  in  behalf  of  a  weaker  pen  than  M. 
Zagoskin  s.  Few  epochs  in  their  annals  possess  greater  interest 
for  them  than  that  when  their  patriots,  Minin  and  Poahar^y, 
liberated  their  country  from  internal  dissension  and  foreign  op- 
mssioni^-^from  anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  yoke  of 
Polish  dominion  on  the  other.  Such  a  theme  is  far  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridians  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  than  for 
those  of  London  or  Paris;  and  to  say  the  tnidi,  we  are  somewhat 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  strong  popular  feeling  in  this  country 
in  favour  of  the  Poles  may  have  had  its  weight  in  preventing  the 
appearance  of  the  work  in  an  English  dress.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, deterred  by  that  feeling  from  fulfilling  the  intention  we  had 
ealerCained*«-«nd  but  for  the  reason  above  mentioned  should  have 
long  ttnce  carried  into  effeot-^of  making  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  production  before  us,  which,  in  our  candid  opinion,  pos- 
sesses sufficient  merit  to  entitle  it  to  a  very  respectable  place 
among  the  fictitious  literature  of  modern  Europe,  If  we  were 
politicians,  the  book  might  afford  us  a  most  tempting  opportunity 
for  adding  another  to  the  many  elaborate  discussions  with  which 
the  public  has  been  favoured  on  the  present  unfortunate  relations 
between  two  nations  which  have  for  centuries  before  and  since 
the  period  to  which  this  romance  refers,  been  accustomed  to 
regard  each  odier  alternately  in  the  light  of  oppressor  and  op- 
pressed; but  as  our  ambition  at  present  aims  no  higher  than  to 
fbraish  an  entertaining  article  to  the  novel  reader,  we  shall  at 
once  put  aside  all  political  topics,  and  proceed  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

The  events  which  M.  Zagoskin  has  taken  for  the  ground-work 
of  his  story  are  important  not  merely  in  a  historical,  but  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  the  results  of  them  are  not 
yet  obliterated,  although  the  condition  of  the  two  nations  is  now 
revened;  and  as  patriotism  is  a  virtue  that  seldom  observes  the 
golden  mean,  his  coontrymen  are  likely  to  perceive  only  a  vindi- 
cation of  their  present  conduct  towards  Poland,*  in  those  cir* 

*  It  it  but  fair  towards  the  aotbor  to  keep  in  mind  tliat  this  romance  A9de  iU  ajk 
pearance  several  months  ori^l'  to  tbe  iasariectioa— -we  cao  bo  longer  jcsll  it  r^yoUition — 

k  PofcMMi  ia  lese^ 
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cumstances  from  i^bich  others  may  possibly  draw  a  very  opposite 
inference.  Yet  even  the  friends  of  the  Poles  are  not  more  likely 
on  that  account  to  be  pleased  with  a  picture  that  exhibits  Poland 
as  a  ruthless  oppressor  in  her  days  of  power.  Most  calamitous 
was  the  state  of  Russia  after  the  death  of  Boris  Godunov: 
scarcely  had  the  elevation  of  Shuisky  to  the  vacant  throne  pro- 
mised some  restoration  from  the  distractions  caused  by  the  first 
Demetrius,  when  another  usurper,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the 
son  of  Ivan,  again  threw  the  country  into  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Moscow  was  occupied  by  the  Poles,  and  at  this  conjuncturci 
deipairing  of  any  other  resource^  many  of  the  principal  boyars 
agreed  to  accept  Vladislav,  or  Ladislav,  the  son  of  Sigismund  III., 
as  their  sovereign,  on  condition  of  his  abjuring  Catholicism,  and 
embracing  the  faith  of  the  Greek  church.  Among  these  was 
Yurii  Miloslavsky,  a  young  noble,  who,  notwithstanding  his  hatred 
of  the  Poles,  vowed  allegiance  to  the  Polish  prince,  hoping  that 
his  authority  would  put  an  end  to  civil  dissensions,  and  check  the 
insolence  of  his  own  countrymen  towards  the  Russians. 

At  the  opening  of  the  narrative  we  find  Yurii  and  his  faithful 
servant  Alezei  proceeding  on  their  route  to  Nishnei  Novogorod, 
whither  Miloslavsky  is  sent  by  Gonsaevsky,  the  Polish  voivode  of 
Moscow,  on  a  mission  to  the  stubborn  inhabitants,  to  persuade 
them  to  acknowledge  Ladislav  as  their  sovereign,  instead  of  iii« 
volving  their  country  in  still  greater  disasters  by  holding  out 
against  him,  and  urging  others  to  follow  their  example.  The 
travellers  have  lost  their  way  in  a  snow  storm,  and  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  perishing,  when  they  discover  the  body  of  an  unfortu- 
nate Kozak,  who  seems  already  to  have  met  with  the  fate  they  are 
anticipating  for  themselves.  With  some  difficulty  they  succeed  in 
restoring  animation,  and  afterwards,  in  company  with  the  stranger, 
whose  life  they  have  thus  opportunely  preserved,  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  reach  a  small  solitary  inn  or  posioyaloi  dvor  where  they  are 
again  exposed  to  some  degree  of  peril.  That  this  accidental  meet- 
ing with  the  Kozak  is  a  most  opportune  circumstance  for  Milos- 
lavsky, becomes  more  and  more  evident  as  the  story  proceeds,  since, 
were  it  not  for  the  intrepidity  and  resolution  of  the  grateful  Kirsha, 
his  adventures  would  terminate  most  disastrously,  even  before  be 
could  arrive  at  Novogorod.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  Kirsha  may  be 
termed  his  rival,  he  being  in  fact  quite  the  hero  of  the  tale,  if  not 
of  the  history — frequently  a  more  prominent  personage  than  Yurii 
himself — evidently  the  author's  favourite,  who  has  finished  up  his 
character  more  spiritedly  and  naturally  than  those  of  his  other 
actors — and  consequently  most  likely  to  be  the  general  favourite 
with  readers. 

Before  our  wearied  trio  arrive  at  the  postoyatoi  dvor  or  inn  w& 
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have  mentioned^  we  are  admitted  to  the  conversation  of  the 
guests  who  are  already  housed  there,  and  who,  with  the  exception 
of  one  individual  seated  silently  apart  from  the  rest,  are  discuss- 
ing over  their  braga  the  political  intelligence  just  communicated 
to  them  by  a  merchant  present^  that  Moscow  has  sworn  allegi- 
ance to  the  son  of  Sigismund.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
disgraceful  for  Russia  to  place  a  stranger  on  the  throne  of  her 
tzars,  when  she  has  Pozharzky  and  so  many  other  native  princes 
and  boyarsi  from  among  whom  she  might  choose  herself  a  sove- 
reign* In  this  opinion  the  party  are  not  unanimous,  for  one  of 
them  exclaims  with  more  of  cosmopolitan  philosophy  than  patriot- 
ism— **  What  matters  it  to  us  who  reigns  at  Moscow — whether  it 
be  a  Russian  tzar  or  a  Polish  korol6vitch?^  On  this  the  taciturn 
stranger  strikes  the  bench  he  is  sitting  upon  with  much  violence, 
and  accompanies  his  action  with  such  mdignant  expression  of 
countenance  as  to  startle  and  intimidate  the  whole  company, 
especially  as  his  Herculean  form  convinces  them  he  is  one  whose 
strange  humours  are  entitled  to  respect.  A  disagreeable  pause 
hereupon  ensues,  from  the  awkwardness  of  which  they  are  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  Yurii  and  his  two  companions* 

*' '  From  what  part  is  your  worship?*  inquired  the  merchant. 
'  From  Moscow,  brother.' 

*  Indeed !  from  Moscow !  And  prithee,  sir  stranger,  is  it  true  that  the 
people  there  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  korolevltch  Ladlslav  ?' 

'  It  is  even  so.' 

'  A  most  worthy  example  to  be  set  by  our  capital!'  exclaimed  the 
strelitz.  '  The  good  people  of  Moscow  do  as  they  please;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  would  rather  obey  Demetrius.* 

'  Obey  whom?'  asked  the  zemsky — '  the  usurper,  the  tutinsky  vorf 

*  No  matter  what  you  call  him,  be  is  neither  Pole  nor  unbeliever; 
bnt  that  Vladislav,  that  heretic' — 

'  Hark  ye,  friend,'  interposed  Yurii,  in  a  tone  of  no  little  dissatisfac- 
tion; *  I  am  not  fond  of  wrangling  about  such  matters;  you  are  at 
liberty,  therefore,  to  think  just  as  you  please  of  the  Polish  korolevitcb, 
only  beware  how  you  let  your  opinions  out  of  your  mouth.' 

'  Why  so  ?  I  pray.* 

'  Because  I  myself  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vladislav, 
and  therefore  will  not  permit  any  one  to  abuse  him  in  my  presence.' 

Compassion  and  sorrow  depicted  themselves  on  the  countenance  of 
the  silent  stranger.  He  cast  a  look  of  melancholy  sympathy  towards 
Yurii,  who  stood,  with  his  arms  quietly  folded,  an  image  of  generous 
youthful  indignation,  with  a  glance  that  announced  defiance  to  any  one 
who  should  be  hardy  enough  to  contradict  him. 

The  strelitz  looked  around  at  the  company,  but  observing  no  one  dis- 
posed to  support  his  side  of  the  argument,  held  his  tongue.  For  some 
moments  no  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  conversation,  till  the 
zemsky,  in  a  very  idtered  tone,  and  with  an  air  of  extreme  servility. 
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Mked  Yurii--'  Will  H  be  long  before  his  PolMi  blghneM  enten  lik  topi 
capital  of  Moscow  V 

'  He  is  expected  there,'  bluntly  answered  Milmlavskyi 

*  Knows  your  worship  for  what  purpose  ambaMadors  were  sent  to 
Poland  some  time  ago?' 

'  No,  they  were  not  sent  to  Poland/  intermpted  the  taciturn  stranger, 
in  a  tone  of  awful  loudness ; . '  they  were  sent  to  Smdensk,  which  city 
the  Polish  king  has  given  up  to  destruction  and  famine,  at  the  very  time 
that  Moscow  acknowledges  his  son  for  its  sovereign.' 

Yuri!  was  visibly  discomposed  by  this  speech.  '  And  what  better 
usage  have  those  dogs  at  Smolensk  a  right  to  expect/  exdaimed  the 
2emsky,  *  when,  instead  of  meeting  the  Polish  king  with  '*  bread  and 
salt,"  they  refused  to  open  their  gates  to  him  ?* 

'  But,  kotpodm  xemsky,'  observed  the  merchant;  *  Sigismnnd  did  not 
approach  them  as  a  guest,  but  attended  with  an  army,  and  wished  to 
help  himself  to  their  good  things,  without  giving  them  so  much  aa  an 
opportunity  of  offering  hospitalitv/ 

'  What  if  he  did  V  continuea  the  strelitz ;  '  surely  when  we  have 
submitted  to  the  son,  the  father  is  at  liberty  to  take  what  be  pleases. 
Is  it  not  so,  your  worship  ?' 

Yurii's  face  crimsoned  with  indignation.  '  No  !*  exclaimed  be;  '  we 
have  not  kissed  the  cross  to  the  Polish  korolfevitch  in  order  that  these 
foreigners,  like  a  flock  of  hungry  kites,  should  prey  upon  Russia,  and 
tear  it  to  pieces  between  them.  No  true  Muscovite  would  have  lifted 
his  hand  in  favour  of  Vladislav,  neither  would  a  single  voice  have  uttered 
the  oath  of  allegiance  towards  him,  had  he  not  promised  to  preserve  to 
Russia  both  her  honour  and  her  power.' 

'  But,  noble  sir,'  interrupted  the  zemsky, '  what  is  to  prevent  us  from 
acknowledging  the  Kins;  of  Poland  as  sovereign  of  Smolensk?  A  single 
city  is  of  no  such  mighty  importance:  and  for  the  bargain  we  have 
made,  we  might  consent  to  give  up  not  only  Smolensk,  but  Moscow 
itself.' 

'  Again  I  say,*  observed  Yurii,  without  seeming  to  notice  the  zenisky's 
speech,  *  all  Moscow  has  vowed  allegiance  to  the  korol^vitch.  He  alone 
is  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  miseries  of  our  unfortunate  country,  and  if 
he  proves  faithful  to  his  word,  I  for  one  shall  be  ready  to  lay  dovm  my 
life  for  him.  But  whoever,'  continued  he,  casting  a  contemptuous  glance 
at  the  zemsky — '  whoever  can  express  any  satisfaction  that,  in  order  to 
rescue  our  country  from  utter  ruin,  we  are  obliged  to  call  a  foreigner  to 
the  throne,  he  is  not  a  Russian,  but  an  alien  from  our  faith — aye«  worse 
than  an  unbaptized  Tatar!'  The  silent  stranger  here  extended  his  hand 
eagerly  to  Yurii,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  a  look  ex* 
pressive  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction.'^ 

After  the  other  guests  have  departed,  and  while  our  travellers 
and  the  stranger  are  sleeping,  their  slumbers  are  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  Pan  Kopstchinsky,  an  insolent,  cowardly  Pole,  who 
audaciously  insists  upon  their  giving  up  their  accommodation  to 
him.    Instead,  however,  of  meeting  with  that  prompt  compliance 
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which  be  expects  as  dae  to  kim,  be  only  incurs  stfndry  Hiortiflca- 
tions^  among  the  rest  that  of  hearing  some  anecdotes  of  his  pusil- 
lanimity made  public  by  Kirsha,  who  has  himself  been  in  the 
tame  regiment  in  which  this  bobadil  has  been  disgraced  for  his 
cowardice.  There  being  no  other  provisions  in  the  inn,  the  Pole 
very  unceremoniously  orders  those  to  be  set  before  him  which 
Yurii  had  brought.  Miloslavsky  does  not  interrupt  his  banquet, 
but  compliments  him  on  his  appetite,  and  expresses  his  hope  that 
it  will  last  as  long  as  the  viands  before  him,  since  he  insists  upon 
bis  making  an  end  of  a  roast  goose  which  he  has  attacked.  In 
vain  does  the  Pole  entreat  and  expostulate;*  Yurii  is  determined 
to  give  him  a  lesson  that  he  will  not  soon  forget^  and  poor  Kopae- 
tchinsky,  preferring  to  have  a  whole  goose  lodged  in  his  maw  to 
having  a  bullet  lodged  in  his  brain,  contrives  to  cram  down  every 
mouthful. 

Having  satisfied  himself  by  this  odd  piece  of  revenge,  which  it 
must  be  confessed,  borders  rather  too  much  upon  the  burlesque, 
Yurii  and  his  servant  resume  their  journey,  leaving  Kirsha  to 
follow  as  soon  as  he  can  get  m  horse  with  which  the  host  engages 
to  provide  him.  On  being  overtaken  by  the  Koaak,  they  learn 
from  him  that  Kopstchinsky  is  determined  to  have  his  revenge, 
for  that  several  companies  of  Polish  cavalry  having  come  to  the 
pMoyaloi  dvor  shortly  after,  he  had  ordered  some  of  them  to 
pursue  Miloslavsky,  who  he  assured  them  was  not  only  an  enemy 
of  the  Poles,  but  was  actually  conveying  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nishnei  Novogorod.  The  appearance 
of  the  detachment  sent  after  them  soon  convinces  them  of  the 
accuracy  of  Kirsha's  intelligence,  Yurii's  horse  is  shot  under 
him,  on  which  Kirsha  dismounts,  seats  him  on  his  own,  and  then 
giving  the  animal  a  cut  with  the  whip  that  sends  him  oif  at  full 
speed,  remains  singly  to  encounter  his  adversaries.  He  manages 
to  escape  into  a  thicket,  where  he  lurks  until  his  pursuers 
have  given  over  the  search ;  after  whi^h  he  finds  his  way  to  a 
cottage.  Although  he  meets  with  no  one,  it  is  evident  that  the 
place  is  not  deserted;  he  therefore  thinks  it  better  to  conceal  him- 
self behind  a  kind  of  partition,  and  wait  to  see  what  circumstances 
may  turn  up.  Kirsha*s  good  genius  seems  to  have  suggested  to 
him  bow  to  act  on  this  occasion,  since  he  is  indebted  to  his  hiding 
place  for  the  discovery  of  sundry  secrets,  of  which  he  afterwards 
contrives  to  make  such  a  clever  use  as  to  gain  himself  consider* 
able  honour.  Arkhip  Kudimovitch,  the  owner  of  the  dwelling, 
enters  along  with  an  old  woman,  who  brings  him  a  present  from 
the  nurse  of  Anastasia,  the  Boyar  Shalonsky*s  daughter.  She 
informs  Kudimovitch,  who  seems  to  be  carrying  on  a  thriving 
trade  as  a  fortune«telleo  that  Anastasia  is  pining  away  in  hopeless 
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love  for  a  youth  whom  she  had  frequently  seen  at  the  Spass  na 
Boru,  a  church  so  called  in  Moscow.  This  dialogue  does  not 
at  first  promise  to  be  particularly  interesting  to  the  listener  in 
ambush  ;  when  however  he  hears  the  name  of  Yurii  Miloslavsky 
mentioned,  he  takes  care  not  to  lose  a  syllable  of  it.  Having 
despatched  her  mission  and  requested  Kudimovitch  to  consult 
with  Vlasevna  as  to  Anastasia's  disorder,  the  old  woman  next 
solicits  him  to  instruct  her  in  some  of  those  mysteries  which 
enable  him  to  pick  up  so  comfortable  a  livelihood.  The  fortune* 
teller  agrees  that  she  shall  assist  him  in  discovering  some  linen 
that  has  been  stolen  from  the  boyar's  house,  and  which  he  has 
bidden  near  a  barn  belonging  to  a  peasant  to  whom  he  ow^es  a 
grudge.  Scarcely  has  he  tutored  her  in  the  part  she  is  to  act,  ere 
the  soldiers,  who  are  in  pursuit  of  Kirsha,  make  their  appearance; 
they  are  however  prevailed  upon  to  depart  without  searching  any 
further,  after  pulling  the  old  woman  out  from  behind  the  parti- 
tion, where  she  had  been  secreted  from  the  unwelcome  intruders, 
without  suspecting  that  she  had  a  neighbour  in  her  asylum. 
Although  it  for  a  while  places  him  in  great  jeopardy,  this  incident 
turns  out  upon  the  whole  far  more  advantageous  to  Kirsha  than 
it  is  agreeable  to  Kudimovitch,  for  the  latter  is  obliged  to  go 
along  with  the  soldiers,  to  show  them  the  way  to  the  main  road, 
while  Kirsha  being  again  left  quite  alone,  has  an  opportunity 
of  decamping  without  its  being  known  that  he  had  overheard 
what  had  passed  between  the  fortune-teller  and  the  old  woman. 

Having  cleared  his  pursuers,  who  had  suffered  their  attention 
to  be  diverted  from  him  by  Kirsha,  Miloslavsky  inquires  his  way 
to  the  residence  of  Shalonsky,  to  whom  he  delivers  a  letter  from 
Gonssevsky.  Yurii  is  aware  that  Shalonsky  intends  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  Polish  commander,  but  has  no  suspicion  that 
Anastasia  is  his  charming  incognita  of  the  Spass  na  Boru*  After 
a  brief  interview,  in  which  the  host  and  the  guest  are  not  at  all 
pleased  with  each  other,  Yurii  retires  to  recruit  himself  from  his 
fatigue,  and  Kirsha  again  engages  our  attention. 

The  Kozak  having  joined  a  party  of  villagers  who  are  celebrating 
a  wedding,  there  recognizes  Kudimovitch  and  his  female  confede* 
rate,  who  had  agreed  that,  for  the  sake  of  greater  edit,  the  disco- 
very of  the  lost  linen  should  be  made  on  this  important  occasion, 
when  there  would  be  so  many  witnesses  of  their  skill.  The  pre» 
vious  mummery,  as  concerted  between  them,  is  duly  performed, 
and  inspires  the  rustics  with  most  respectful  awe;  when  however 
they  proceed  to  the  spot  where  they  are  to  meet  with  the  linen, 
it  is  not  to  be  found.  The  wizard  is  quite  confounded,  as  indeed 
he  has  some  reason  to  be,  from  having  previously  arranged  every 
thing  so  as  to  ensure  success.    To  humble  him  still  more  in 
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the  eyes  of  his  followers,  Kirsha  himself  declares  where  the  linen 
is  to  be  found,  namely,  the  spot  to  which  he  had  taken  the  pre* 
caution  to  remove  it,  in  order  to  defeat  the  pretended  wizard ^s 
plot. 

This  and  one  or  two  other  comic  scenes  may  appear  rather  too 
trivial,  and  to  detain  the  reader  too  long ;  still  they  have  their 
value  as  sketches  of  manners,  although  some  portion  of  their 
humour  is  lost  to  those  who  are  not  Russians,  owing  to  the  dia* 
logue  being  in  a  kind  of  patois  not  very  easy  for  a  foreigner  to 
understand.  The  incident  we  have  just  noticed,  however,  leads 
to  something  really  important  in  the  plot,  for  the  report  of  the 
miracle  Kirsha  has  performed  soon  reaches  the  boyar's  house- 
hold ;  and  the  Kozak  is  forthwith  summoned  to  try  his  art,  in  as- 
certaining, if  possible,  the  cause  of  Anastasia's  illness,  and  in 
effecting  its  cure.  The  gossip  he  has  overheard  between  Kudimo- 
vitch  and  the  old  dame,  stands  him  here  instead  6f  either  divina- 
tion or  medical  skill.  He  says  enough  to  convince  the  young 
lady  that  he  knows  much  more ;  and  bids  her  be  under  no  appre- 
hension, for  GonsaBvsky  cannot  quit  Moscow^  and  he  will  per- 
suade her  father  that  it  will  be  certain  death  to  her  to  go  thither. 
Her  apprehensions  for  the  present  being  quieted  by  this  assurance^ 
Kirsha's  patient  suddenly  recovers  to  a  degree  that  appears  quite 
miraculous,  and  which  calls  forth  the  expression  of  as  much  grati- 
tude on  the  part  of  Shalonksy,  as  so  stern  and  imperious  a  nature 
is  capable  of.  Kirsha  refuses,  however,  to  accept  any  thing 
beyond  a  trifling  sum  of  money,  and  a  horse,  which  he  is  at 
liberty  to  select  from  the  boyar's  stud.  In  the  meanwhile  he  is 
to  defer  his  departure  for  three  days,  during  which  time  he  is  to 
be  entertained  by  the  prekashtshik  or  steward.  Shalonsky  has 
his  reasons  for  wishing  to  detain  him,  since  he  has  learnt  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  Miloslavsky,  against  whom  he  meditates  the 
most  treacherous  designs.  His  malice  against  the  youth  is  still 
further  exasperated  by  the  latter's  refusing  to  comply  with  his  in- 
solent request  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Polish  king;  and  he  is 
even  about  to  compel  him  to  do  so  by  main  force,  when  Pan  Tishke- 
vitch,  a  Polish  commander,  one  of  the  guests  at  the  entertain- 
ment, interferes,  on  which  the  boyar  is  obliged  to  desist  from  his 
brutality ;  and  he  afterwards  suffers  Yurii  to  depart  unmolested. 

Kirsha,  in  the  meanwhile,  who  is  detained  a  sort  of  state 
prisoner  at  the  prekashtshik' s,  accidentally  overhears  a  conversa- 
tion between  two  assassins,  from  which  be  has  no  doubt  but  that 
Shalonsky  has  engaged  one  of  them,  named  Omliat,  to  waylay  and 
seize  Yurii  before  he  reaches  Novogorod.  He  is  now  deter- 
mined, happen  what  may,  to  apprize  bis  benefactor  of  the  danger 
that  awaits  him,  and  with  considerable  difficulty  prevails  upon  the 
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preka$hiihik  to  allow  him  to  make  trial  of  the  Arabian  he  has 
selected.  The  steed  is  so  unmanageable,  that  there  seems  far 
more  danger  of  Kirsha's  being  flung  from  the  saddle,  than  of  his 
attempting  to  make  his  escape ;  besides  which,  the  prekashtshik 
considers  his  prisoner  tolerably  safe  so  long  as  he  has  the  money 
in  his  keeping  that  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  him.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one,  except  the  reader,  the  Kozak  soon  renders  the 
animal  perfectly  submissivci  after  which  be  darts  off  at  full  speed, 
telling  the  prekashtshik  that  he  will  be  all  the  richer  by  the  three 
|;olden  korablenniks  he  was  to  have  paid  him.  He  soon  falls 
m  with  Miloslavsky  and  his  servant;  when,  after  a  few  minutes* 
conversation,  their  discourse  continues  in  the  following  manner : 

''  *  Pray  inform  me,  Kirsha,'  said  Ysrii,  **  bow  you  came  to  get  into 
soch  favonr  with  the  boyar?* 

'  By  meddling  in  a  trade  tbaS  does  not,  by  right,  belong  to  me.* 

'  What  is  it  you  mean  V 

'  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can,  Yurii  Dmitritch.  When  a  yoanker, 
I  was  a  fisher-boy  >  had  work  enough  to  do  all  day  long,  and  sometimes 
all  night  too,  into  the  bargain,  besides  being  five  times  on  the  point  of 
being  drowned.  But  although  I  had  plenty  of  hardship,  I  found  I  was 
likely  to  have  but  very  little  else;  so  I  joined  the  Ukraine  Kozaks ; 
served  oar  Hetman  loyally,  was  in  many  a  skirmish  with  the  Poles,  and 
fought,  not  like  a  coward,  against  the  Tatars.  I  was  frequently  obliged 
to  stomach  both  cold  and  hunger  when  there  was  nothing  better  to 
stomach ;  yet  for  all  this,  1  could  get  little  to  send  to  the  old  people  at 
home.  I  next,  therefore,  enlisted  among  the  Zaporozbetz,  though  it 
was  greatly  against  the  will  of  a  pretty  damsel  whom  I  bad  bespoken  as 
a  wife.  Here  I  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  from  my 
brother  Kozaks,  because  I  was  tender-hearted  towards  women  and 
children — neither  cut  off  the  limbs  of  unarmed  men,  nor  set  fire  to 
houses  out  of  sheer  sport,  like  the  rest,  when  we  could  find  nothing  in 
them  to  divert  ourselves  with.  Once  they  were  very  near  burying  me 
alive  with  a  varlet  of  a  Kozak,  whose  scull  I  had  laid  open  with  the  end 
of  my  whip,  for  his  scoundrelly  insolence.  After  this  escape  I  dragged 
on  two  years  among  the  Poles,  where  I  shed  plenty  of  Christian  blcMd, 
and  saved  the  life  oi  Pan  Lisovsky.  With  all  this,  I  found  myself  no 
nearer  to  being  a  rich  man  than  before.  At  length  it  came  into  my 
bead  that  1  would  play  the  conjuror,  and,  lo !  for  my  first  experiment 
in  that  way  1  obtained  three  golden  ships  {korablenniks,  a  coin  so 
called)  and  this  capital  Arabian,  a  better  than  which  never  was  crossed,* 
added  Kirsha,  fondly  patting  the  animal,  and  eying  him  with  a  look  of 
delighted  tenderness ! 

'  What  am  I  to  understand  by  all  this  nonsense  ?*  said  Yurii :  '  What 
do  you  mean  by  playing  the  conjuror?* 

'  Ah,  boyar,  I  am  not  the  only  one  in  this  world  who  plays  a  part 
never  intended  for  him,  yet  it  is  not  every  one  who  gets  through  it  so 
well  as  I  have  done.  Would  you  imagine  now  that  I  am  tnmed 
fortone-t^Uer  in  ^ood  earnest  ^  and  if  so  be  you  wish  to  try  me,  1  wiU 
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very  instant  tall  you  what  it  it  thai  occoptaa  yanr  thoughta^  and 
makes  yoa  thus  melancholy/ 

'  ThoD  most  be  an  honour  to  thy  new  piofessiooi  if  thou  cwsi  goess 
the  troth.' 

'  Well  then  yon  shall  jodge  of  my  skUl.  What  if  I  shoold  say/— 
oontiooed  Kirsba,  looking  steadfastly  at  Yurii,— '  What  if  I  shoald  say, 
a  dark-eyed  maiden  is  the  canse  of  your  disquietude  }*  Yuril  eyed  the 
Zaporozhetz  with  astonishment. 

'  Do  not  heed  this  jesting  knave/  cried  Alexei ;  '  it  is  no  very  great 
wonder  he  cao  guess  that»  when  I  blabbed  out  as  much  to  him  myself/ 

'  Come,  what  will  you  give  me,  Boyarin/  continued  Kirsba,  without 
attending  to  Alexei,  '  if  I  inform  you  who  this  fair  lady-love  of  yours 
is,  and  where  she  is  now  to  be  found?' 

'  Prithee  desist  from  your  jesting/ 

*  I  am  not  jesting,  Ynrii  Dmitritch.  You  used  to  see  her  every  day 
at  Moscow  in  the  church  of  the  Spa»4  na  Boru' 

'  He  has  hit  it  there,'  cried  Alexei ;  '  as  heaven  is  my  witness,  I  did 
not  tell  him  that.' 

'  How  did  you  know  it,  KinhaK 

*  Tsbaw,  that  is  nothing.  Look  you,  Yurii  Dmitritch,  you  do  not 
yet  know  whether  she  returns  your  love  or  not :  bat  I  do/ 

*  Is  it  possible  !'  exclaimed  Milovlavsky,  pulling  up  his  horse. 

*  Yes,  Boyarin,  she  frels  about  yon,  even  worse  tbanyoo  do  for  her/ 

*  Then  she  is  not  married  V — '  No.* 

'  But  who  is  she)  Where  does  she  live?  How  have  you. discovered  it 
ail  ?     Tell  roe,  tell  me  as  quickly  as  possible.' 

'  And  has  not  your  heart  already  told  you  that  you  passed  last  night 
beneath  the  very  same  roof  with  her  ?' 

*  Then  she  is  the  daughter  of  Shalonsky  ? — the  bride  of  Pan  Gon- 
sisvsky!*  cried  Alexei. 

*  Betrothed  to  him,  but  not  yet  espoused.' 

'  The  daughter  of  Krutehena  Shalonsky!'  exclaimed  Yurii,  turning  as 
pale  as  a  criminal  sentenced  to  death ;  '  then  indeed  all  is  ended !' 

'  No,  not  quite  ended  yet,  Yurii  Dmitriteh }  things  often  take  a 
strange  turn,  and  if  it  is  destined  that  you  are  to  marry  her — ' 

'  Marry  her !— never,  never,'  interrupted  Yurii.  *  But  perhaps  you 
bftve  been  mistaken ;  yes,  my  good  Kinha,  you  must  really  be  so.  Can 
that  angel  of  sweetness,  that  perfection  of  loveliness,  be  the  child  of 
Shalonsky  ? — impossible  !* 

'  Well^  but  why  should  we  stop  here  prating }  Our  horses  need  bet- 
ter provender  than  our  words ;  so  let  us  proceed  to  that  village,  about 
three  versts  off,  and  I  will  tell  you  every  thing,  after  which  you  will 
hardly  suppose  that  I  am  deceiring  you/ 

Yurii  listened  with  the  utmost  attention,  while  Kirsha  related  what 
bad  passed  |  and  the  more  assured  he  became  that  his  fair  incognite  and 
the  daughter  of  Shalonsky  were  the  same  person,  the  greater  sorrow  did 
his  countenance  express.  Not  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  obstacles 
he  foresaw  to  the  union  -,  these  might  be  removed  by  change  of  circom- 
ttBOces  and  by  time)  neither  was  he  alarmed  by  the  idea  that  Aoastasia 
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was  affianced  to  Gonssevsky ;  but  tbe  thought  of  ever  calling  by  the 
name  of  father  a  man  whom  he  regarded  with  just  aversion — of  con- 
necting  himself  by  family  ties  with  a  base-hearted  vn*etch,  a  traitor 
to  his  country — this  converted  all  his  hopes  into  bitterness  and  anguish. 
Were  every  thing  besides  to  favour  his  passion,  his  own  principles 
would  henceforth  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  gratification. 
Could  he^  as  the  husband  of  Sfaalonsky's  daughter,  hear  of  treachery 
and  disaffection  to  his  country  without  a  blush  of  shame  ?  Could  he, 
as  such,  invoke  the  vengeance  of  heaven  and  his  fellow-citizens  on 
the  heads  of  those  rebellious,  seditious  partisans,  who  would  sacrifice 
their  fatherland  and  give  it  up  to  disgrace  ?  If  in  renouncing  Anas- 
tasia  he  must  also  renounce  happiness — at  least  an  unsullied  conscience, 
a  pure  and  hallowed  attachment  to  tbe  land  of  his  fathers,  the  convic- 
tion of  having  fulfilled  his  duties  as  a  member  of  tbe  state,  of  not 
having  sullied  the  name  inherited  from  his  parent — this,  at  least,  would 
suffice  to  tranquillize  him,  and  ought  to  confirm  him  in  the  resolution  of 
resigning  the  fondest  wish  of  his  heart.  But  when  Kirsha  related  to 
him  all  the  particulars  of  his  interviews  with  Anastasia,  when  he  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  he  was  fondly  beloved  by  her,  Yurii's  firmness 
began  to  give  way. 

'  Enough,  enough  !'  be  exclaimed,  in  a  trembling  voice ;  *  let  me  beac 
no  more.* 

'  As  you  please,  Boyarin,'  returned  Kirsha,  looking  at  him  with 
astonishment. 

'  Unfortunate  being  that  I  am ! — could  I  imagine  that  the  most  bliss- 
ful moments  of  my  life  would  prove  for  me  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 
Let  me  not  hear  a  syllable  more.' 

'  I  am  silent,  Boyarin.* 

*  Ah  !  Kirsha,  why  did  you  permit  me  to  bear  any  thing  at  all  ?  What 
angel  of  darkness  instigated  you ' 

'  To  say  the  truth,  Yurii  Dmitritcb,  I  thought  my  intelligence  would 
have  proved  rather  agreeable  than  the  contrary.  Anastasia  Timo- 
theevna — * 

'  No  more  !  Never  let  me  hear  that  name  pronounced  again. 

*  As  you  please,  Boyarin.' 

'  Never  again  remind  me ,  or  stay,  let  me  know,  once  for  all, 

what  she  said  to  you.  How  did  she  confess  her  attachment  >  Does 
she  know  that  I  live  but  for  her — that  all  else  is  a  blank  to  me  ?' 

'  You  should  have  seen  how  life  returned  to  her  when  she  was  as- 
sured of  your  attachment !  You  should  have  witnessed  tbe  tears  that 
trickled  down  her  face.' 

'  Tears !— O  heaven ! * 

'  How  she  wept  and  prayed  by  turns.' 

'  No  more,  Kirsha,  no  more,  1  beseech  you.' 

'  Ah,  Boyarin,'  said  the  Zaporozhetz,  who  could  not  comprehend 
the  cause  of  Miloslavsky's  distress,  '  wherefore  are  yon  so  uneasy  when 
you  have  so  much  reason  to  rejoice  ?  In  the  first  place,  you  have  at 
length  ascertained  who  the  fair  unknown  is ;  in  tbe  next,  what  is  to 
prevent  your  wooing  ber  ?    Yon  are  of  an  honourable  family,  more  than 
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passing  wealthy,  youog,  and  comely  withal.  To  he  sure  her  hand  is 
promised  to  Pan  Gonsaevsky,  but  never  will  the  marriage  take  place. 
Rely  upon  it,  ere  long  there  will  not  be  a  single  parish  church  within 
the  Hetman's  jurisdiction,  and  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  Polish 
horde  will  venture  to  show  their  noses  out  of  the  Kremlin.  All  true- 
hearted  Russians  are  only  waiting  till  they  receive  succours  from 
Nishnei  and  other  places,  and  then  there  will  be  rare  work.  By  my 
troth,  were  they  but  staunch  to  each  other,  they  would  soon  drive  out 
those  infidel  Poles — aye,  even  by  waving  their  caps.* 

'  You  forget^  Kirsha,  that  i  myself  have  sworn  allegiance  to  Via* 
dislav.* 

<  Nay,  Boyarin,  but  if  the  Polish  Korolevitch  is  to  be  our  sovereign, 
why  does  he  shut  himself  up  in  Krakow  ?  He  might  at  least  let  us  see 
his  face.  Let  him  turn  to  the  true  faith,  and  then,  if  needs  must,  let 
him  be  our  ruler.  Instead  of  this,  an  army  has  been  sent  here,  and  a 
Hetman  set  over  us,  as  if  we  were  the  subjects  of  the  Poles.  It  is 
evident,  Yurii  Dmitritch,  that  Sigismund  is  playing  an  odd  game  with  us.' 

Simple  as  it  was,  this  idea  had  never  occurred  to  Miloslavsky,  and 
although  it  was  more  honestly  than  polishedly  expressed,  he  could  not 
help  being  struck  by  its  probability. — '  Ah,  Kirsha,'  exclaimed  he,  with 
evident  delight,  '  I  should  forget  all  ray  other  disquietudes  could  I  but 
be  assured  of  the  truth  of  what  you  say.  But^  alas !  it  is  all  mere  con- 
jecture ^  and  I,  besides,  am  bound  to  observe  my  vow.*  *' 

Apprehensive  that,  if  informed  of  the  deadly  treachery  Sha- 
loDsky  meditates  against  him,  Yurii  might  be  impelled  to  take 
summary  vengeance  on  the  father,  and  thereby  be  compelled  to 
resign  all  idea  of  the  daughter,  Kirsha  does  not  acquaint  bim  with 
his  danger,  but  hopes  to  avert  it  by  his  own  vigilance.  His 
sileuce^  however,  is  very  near  being  attended  by  fatal  conse- 
quences, for  while  they  are  stopping  at  a  hut  to  get  some  refresh- 
ment,  Omiiat  enters  and  forces  his  company  upon  them,  as  a 
fellow-traveller  to  Novogorod.  Kirsha  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon 
him,  and  when  they  approach  a  ruined  chapel,  where,  according 
to  the  preconcerted  plan,  the  bravo's  companions  are  lying  in 
ambush,  knocks  the  villain  off  his  horse,  and  secures  him*  But 
at  Yurii's  intercession  bis  life  is  spared,  and  they  content  them* 
selves  with  gagging  his  mouth  and  binding  him  to  a  tree.  They 
then  strike  off  into  a  bye  road,  till  they  are  out  of  danger,  and 
shortly  after  reach  Nishnei  Novogorod  without  further  adventure* 

Arrived  at  Novogorod,  Yurii  proceeds  to  the  house  of  Istoma- 
Turenin.  This  boyar,  who  had  formerly  been  a  friend  of  his 
father,  is  not  a  little  surprised  at  learning  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness that  has  brought  his  young  friend  to  Nishnei,  and  concluding 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  further  dissimulation,  suddenly  changes 
faia  tone,  and  expresses  his  hopes  that  instead  of  negociatiog  with 
them,  the  Poles  will  shortly  have  recourse  to  more  decided  mea^ 
sures,  and  reduce  the  obstinate  Russians  lo  submission*     Yurii 
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18  filled  with  horror  at  Turenin's  hypocrisy  and  baseness ;  neither 
is  the  boyar  better  satisfied  with  what  he  considers  the  double 
dealing,  or  rather  the  unintelligible  conduct  of  Miloslavsky.  The 
next  day  our  hero  has  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Novogorod,  who  assemble  in  the  great 
square,  where  they  are  addressed  by  Kozma  Minin  (the  silent 
traveller  of  the  postoyaloi  door)  whose  unstudied  eloquence 
prompts  them  to  sacrifice  every  thing  they  can  sp^re,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  supplies  to  Pozharsky.  We  have  not  room, 
however,  either  to  extract  this  scene  or  the  following  one  where 
Yurii,  as  Gonsaevsky's  envoy,  acquaints  the  principal  boyars 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Prince  Mamstriukovitch,  with  the  pro- 
posals ofiered  them.  They  almost  unanimously  declare  that  they 
will  listen  to  no  conditions  from  the  Poles,  nor  hold  any  parley 
with  them  until  they  reach  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin ;  in  which 
sentiments  Yurii  agrees  with  them,  and  only  regrets  that  be  is 
prevented  by  his  oath  from  drawing  his  sword  agamst  the  invaders 
of  his  country.  On  returning  to  the  street,  he  finds  Alezei 
waiting  for  him,  who  informs  him  that  he  has  removed  his  bag- 
gage to  an  inn,  being  certain  that  Turenin  harbours  some  sinister 
designs  against  him,  as  he  has  seen  Omiiat  with  one  or  two  other 
ill-looking  fellows  enter  the  boyar's  residence.  This  intelligence 
is  fatally  verified  almost  immediately  after,  for  the  bravoes  rush 
upon  them,  and  lay  Alexei  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Some  four  months  after  this  event,  a  smart  Yesattl,  at  the  bead 
of  a  party  of  Kozaks,  on  the  high  road  to  Nishnei  Novogorod 
perceives  a  poor  fellow  resting  himself  upon  a  bank.     The  good- 
natured  Kirsha — for  the  Yesaul  is  no  other  than  our  interesting 
ZaporozhetZy  who,  we  ousht  to  have  said,  had  taken  leave  of 
Yurii  on  their  reaching  Isiovogorod — invites  him  to  partake  of 
some  refreshment,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  discovers,  in  the 
pallid  features  of  the  stranger,  his  former  acquaintance  Alexei. 
The  latter  informs  him  how  his  master  has  been  murdered ;  for 
that  he  was  assassinated  there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  no 
tidings  could  be  obtained  of  what  had  become  of  his  body.     So 
far  he  has  a  decided  advantage  over  us  readers,  who  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  being  so  disconsolate,  not  because  we  can 
account  for  Yurii's  disappearance,   or  remove  Alexei's   argu- 
ments, but  because  there  is  full  a  third  of  the  story  still  before 
us,  and  we  are  therefore  morally  certain  that  the  author  has  takea 
good  care  of  his  hero,  for  the  present  at  least.     Even  Kirsha 
begins  to  think  there  is  still  some  hope  left,  when  he  hears  that 
Omiiat  was  one  of  those  who  attacked  them,  knowing  that  his 
orders  were  to  seize  Miloslavsky  alive,  and  convey  him  a  prisoner 
to  Shalonsky.    He  therefore  determines  to  ascertain  the  truth  at 
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once,  and  after  ordering  his  troop  to  wait  for  him  near  a  wood* 
proceeds  to  Kudioiovitch's  cottage,  as  they  are  now  quite  close 
to  the  village  where  Shalonsky  resides.  Partly  by  coaxing  and 
partly  by  threats,  Kirsha  forces  an  avowal  of  the  truth  from  his 
old  acquaintance,  the  fortune-teller,  and  learns  that  Yurii  is  con- 
fined in  the  vaults  beneath  a  ruined  chapel  in  the  solitary  castle 
of  Teplii  Stan,  which  Shalonsky  has  occupied  for  some  time 
past.  Hardly  has  he  gathered  all  the  particulars  from  Kudimo- 
vitch,  when  Omliat  and  some  of  his  companions,  who  have  over- 
beard  the  whole  conversation,  make  their  appearance.  The 
miserable  fortune-teller  is  soon  dispatched,  and  we  this  time  trem- 
ble for  Kirsha  himself,  when  we  find  that  they  are  going  to  hang 
him  upon  a  tree  without  further  ceremony.  His  presence  of  mind, 
however,  does  not  forsake  him  at  this  terrible  crisis,  and  he  offers 
to  show  them  a  treasure  concealed  in  the  wood,  on  condition  of 
their  saving  his  life.  He  takes  care  to  conduct  them  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  he  has  left  his  own  men :  then  drawing  a 
circle  on  the  ground,  and  ordering  them  to  stand  with  their  faces 
in  one  direction,  and  on  no  account  to  turn  their  heads  at  any 
noise,  otherwise  the  spell  would  be  broken  and  the  treasure  lost, 
he  contrives  to  detain  them  by  his  pretended  ceremonies  till  he 
sees  some  of  his  troop,  to  whom  he  makes  a  signal,  which  the 
assassins  suppose  to  be  some  part  of  the  incantation.  The 
Kozaks  take  their  aim  so  well  that  all  are  shot  dead  at  the  first 
fire,  except  the  zemsky,  whose  life  they  spare  on  condition  of  his 
gaiding  them  to  Teplii  Stan.  lAs  Omliat  and  his  companions  are 
expected  to  return  to  the  castle  that  same  night,  the  arrival  of  the 
troop  excites  no  alarm,  they  having  taken  care  eftectaatly  to 
quiet  the  warder  on  his  opening  the  gates  to  the  zemsky.  Sha- 
lonsky and  Turenin,  who  has  also  concealed  himself  at  Teplii  Stan, 
have  just  had  a  long  conversation  together,  and  the  latter  has 
actually  prevailed  upon  his  friend  to  allow  him  to  dispatch  their 
unfortunate  prisoner,  when  Kirsha  and  two  Kozaks  rush  into 
the  apartment,  and  insist  upon  their  conducting  them,  without 
daring  to  utter  a  syllable,  to  the  place  where  Miloslavsky  is  con- 
fined. Yurii  is  forthwith  liberated,  the  two  boyars  are  left  in 
durance  in  the  same  cell,  and  the  whole  party  iostantly  quit  the 
castle,  before  any  one  but  those  who  have  been  secured  is  aware 
of  what  has  happened. 

Disgusted  with  the  world,  altogether  despairing  of  being  ever 
united  to  Anastasia,  and  prohibited  from  drawing  his  swotd  in 
defence  of  his  country,  Yurii  determines  to  take  monastic  vows. 
He  makes  choice  of  the  convent  of  St  Sergius,  of  whidi  the 
celebrated  Abraham  Palietzin  was  then  the  superior.  That 
patriotic  ecclesiastic  absolves  him  from  his  oath  of  allegiance  to 
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Vladislav,  and  commands  him  to  show  his  obedience  to  the  church 
by  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of  bis  country;  forbidding  hiin  to 
return  to  the  cloister  so  long  as  his  sword  shall  be  required. 
Miloslavsky  hastens  to  obey  an  injunction  so  much  in  accordance 
with  his  most  eager  wishes,  as  ail  that  he  now  looks  forward  to 
is  an  early  and  honourable  death.  While  he  and  Alexei  are  on 
their  way  to  Moscow,  they  fall  in  with  a  party  of  armed  peasantry 
at  Kudimov,  and  are  taken  before  Father  Jeremias»*  au  ardent 
patriot,  who  has  organized  a  kind  of  guerilla  system  throughout 
that  district^  where  his  authority  is  universally  acknowledged. 
While  Yurii  is  partaking  of  the  good  father's  hospitality,  a  Kozak 
enters  with  the  intelligence  that  they  have  had  a  skirmish  witli 
one  of  the  boyars  attached  to  the  Polish  party,  slain  him  and 
nearly  all  his  followers,  and  seized  upon  his  treasures  and  his 
daughter,  who  was  with  him.  In  the  unfortunate  captive  who  is 
shortly  after  brought  in,  Yurii  discovers  his  Anastasia.  As  soon 
as  it  is  known,  from  the  unwary  exclamations  of  her  attendant,  that 
she  is  the  affianced  bride  of  the  Polish  commander  Gonsaevsky, 
the  soldiers  and  populace  insist  upon  her  being  executed  without 
delay.  In  vain  does  Father  Jeremiais  endeavour  to  appease  them : 
the  crowd  become  more  clamorous  in  their  demand. 

"  Yarii  observed  with  horror  that  the  priest's  finuness  began  to  give 
way,  and  that  bis  countenance  betrayed  signs  of  irresolution  and  alarm. 
The  latter  perceived  that  the  disorderly  crowd,  inflamed  with  wine  and 
intent  only  upon  vengeance,  were  becoming  quite  forgetful  of  all  sub- 
ordination, and  that  although  his  menacing  look,  and  well  known  Her- 
culean strength,  still  kept  their  leaders  from  breaking  out  into  open 
violence,  it  was  evident  this  could  not  continue  long.  The  cries  of  the 
infuriated  multitude  without,  mixed  at  times  with  opprobrious  epithets 
applied  to  the  Father  himself,  and  with  threats  towards  bis  person, 
increased  every  minate.  His  agitation  visibly  Increased  also,  while  be 
cpst  a  look  of  compassion,  now  on  the  unfortunate  Yurii,  now  on  the 
insensible  Anastasia;  when  suddenly  his  features  became  more  tranquil, 
and  seizing  Miloslavsky*s  hand,  he  said  to  him,  so  as  not  to  be  over-* 
heard,  '  are  you  prepared  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  save  this  unfor- 
tunate maiden?' 

*  Any  thing,  any  thing.  Father  Jeremias  !* 

*  If  so,  she  is  rescued !  Now,  my  good  people,*  continued  he,  address- 
ing himself  to  those  who  bad  forced  their  way  into  the  house,  '  I  see  it 

*  This  father  Jeremias  is  not  a  fictitious  character  ;  neither  is  the  share  here  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  warfare  carried  oo  by  the  peasantry  against  the  Poles,  at  this  period,  «d 
invention  of  the  author,  alihongh  conteraporar}'  chroniclers  have  nut  left  onj  further 
Information  as  to  what  he  achieved.  The  good  Father  was,  it  seems,  destined  by 
nature  for  military  exploits,  since  he  was  quite  a  Sampson  in  hodity  strength  ;  besides 
which,  he  almost  rivalled  the  patriarchs  in  longevity.  He  took  priests'  orders  in  1600, 
in  the  reign  of  Boris  Godunov,  and  continued  to  watch  over  his  flock  for  ninety-seTen 
years,  giving  up  his  cure  to  his  son  in  1697.  Similar  examples  of  extreme  JongevitT 
W9  by  no  means  uncomnon  in  Russia. 
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is  of  DO  use  to  dispute  the  matter  with  you  any  longer,  therefore,  it 
must  eveo  be  just  as  you  insist  upon  it.  Remember,  bowe?er,  that  this 
poor  wretch  has  been  baptized  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  that  it  would 
bring  down  a  curse  upon  us  aU,  were  we  to  suffer  her  soul  to  perish. 
Let  us  carry  her  as  carefully  as  we  can  into  the  church  j  she  will  soon 
recover  herself  there,  and  you  must  allow  me  time  to  confess  her  and 
prepare  her  for  death  5  after  that,  she  is  in  your  hands  to  do  with  her 
what  you  list.' 

'  A  fair  reouest,  Father/  said  Vi^tchura, '  no  one  can  object  to  that. 
Come  then,  lads,  help  me  to  carry  her  into  the  church.  But  you 
must,  some  of  you,  get  out  of  the  place  :  we  are  so  squeezed  up  here, 
that  there  is  no  making  one*s  way.  Do  you  go  first.  Father  Jeremias, 
and  we  shall  not  be  far  behind  you.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  apartment  was  quite  cleared  of  all,  except 
Yuri],  Alexei  and  Anastasia's  scennaya  davushka  (fille  de  chambre), 
who  wailed  aloud  in  an  agony  of  grief.  Notwithstanding  the  assurance 
given  him  by  Father  Jeremias,  Miloslavsky  was  hardly  in  a  less  disconso- 
late state ;  he  kept  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  like  one  distracted ; 
now  he  seized  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  then  again,  covering  his  eyes  with 
his  hands,  he  abandoned  himself  to  utter  despair,  flung  himself  upon  a 
seat,  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  Not  daring  to  try  to  appease  him, 
Alexei  uttered  not  a  syllable,  but  remained  as  if  transfixed  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  standing.  Many  minutes  had  not  passed,  when  the  door 
was  gently  opened  a  little  way,  and  an  old  man  of  diminutive  figure,  by 
whose  smooth  lank  hair  and  long  tail  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he 
was  the  sacristan  of  the  parish,  beckoned  to  Miloslavsky,  and  when 
Alexei  would  have  followed  his  master,  whispered  to  him  to  remain 
where  lie  was.  Accompanying  his  conductor  through  the  churchyard, 
Yurii  soon  reached  the  porch.  While  ascending  the  steps  he  turned  his 
head,  and  beheld  a  fearful  spectacle :  all  around  the  external  inclosure, 
fires  were  blazing  on  the  ground,  and  cast  their  glare  on  the  armed 
figures  that  encircled  them  j  their  furious  exclamations  and  gestures, 
the  savage  laughter  with  which  they  every  now  and  then  pointed  to  a 
gibbet,  beneath  which  a  fire  was  also  kindled,  and  a  tumultuous  crowd 
assembled, — altogether  formed  a  picture  so  truly  horrible,  that  Yurii 
turned  away  from  it  with  a  shudder,  and  hurriedly  followed  the  sacristan 
into  the  church.  A  solitary  lamp  was  burning  before  the  ikonostass  or 
holy  screen,  and  at  the  altar,  beside  a  desk,  stood  Father  Jeremias, 
arrayed  in  his  pontificals,  and  before  him  the  trembling  Anastasia. 

*  Quick,  Yurii  Dmitritch,*  said  the  priest,  advancing  to  meet  him, 
'  make  haste,  take  your  place  beside  your  bride.' 

*  My  bride!'  exclaimed  Yurii  with  horror* 

*  Even  so:  there  is  no  other  way  of  saving  hen  Do  vou  not  hear 
what  an  uproar  the  people  are  making?  A  few  minutes  longer  delay 
may  cost  her  her  life.  Once  again,  therefore,  1  ask  you,  do  you  wish 
to  rescue  her?' 

*  I  do,'  replied  Yurii,  in  a  determined  tone ;  when  Father  Jeremias, 
taking  two  rings  off  Anastasia's  hand,  began  the  nuptial  ceremony. 
Yurii  made  his  responses  with  a  firm  voice,  btit  a  deadly  paleness  wi(s 
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on  his  countenance.  Big  drops  rolled  from  the  eyes  of  Anastaiia,  ber 
voice  trembled,  bat  her  cheeks  glowed,  and  her  boming  hand  shook 
violently  in  that  of  Miloslavsky,  which  was  chill  and  insensible  as 
marble. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  impatience  of  Anastasia's  blood-thirsty  execn- 
tioners  bad  reached  its  height. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this.  Father  ?  Are  you  deceiving  us  V 
exclaimed  a  voice,  which  was  that  of  Vi^tchura.  '  Does  it  take  two 
hours  to  hear  a  confession  ?  Had  it  been  for  one  of  us,  your  worship 
would  have  despatched  the  business  in  a  twinkling.  Come,  my  lads,  let 
us  go  into  the  church.  A  priest  may  not  confess  a  person  when  others 
are  present,  you  know,  so  that  we  must  make  an  end  of  the  business  at 
once,  whether  he  will  or  no.'  '  Let  us  all  go  in,  let  us  all  go  in,'  ex- 
claimed the  rest,  and  the  porch  was  instantly  thronged. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,'  grumbled  Vietchura;  *  why,  the 
doors  are  fisst  locked.' 

'  Never  mind  boys,'  exclaimed  Materoi,  '  give  me  a  hatchet,  and  I 
will  soon  try  the  strength  of  their  hinges.'  On  a  sudden  the  doors  flew 
open,  and  Father  Jeremias,  attired  in  bis  full  robes,  and  darting  a  look 
6lled  with  wrath  at  the  audacious  multitude,  stood  before  them,  like  the 
angel  of  the  Lord.  *  Sacrilegious  wretches  !'  exclaimed  he,  in  a  tone 
like  thnnder;  '  how  dare  ye  thus  impiously  to  enter  the  temple  of  your 
God!  Impure  and  profane  men,  what  is  it  ye  require  of  him  who 
ministers  at  his  altar? 

*  Father  Jeremias,'  said  Vikchura  in  a  submissive  tone,  as  he  looked 
at  his  humbled  companions,  did  not  you  yourself  promise  to  deliver  up 
to  us  the  bride  of  Gonsoevsky?' 

'  And  I  would  still  fulfil  that  promise,  were  it  in  my  power  to  give 
you  the  bride  of  that  traitor.' 

'  What  then  prevents  your  doing  so  ? 

*  Because  she  is  not  here.* 

'  Not  here !     We  do  not  understand  you.* 

'  There  is  no  one  here  except  Yurii  Dmitritch  Miloslavsky,  and  bis 
newly  married  wife.  Behold  them  before  you,'  added  the  priest,  pointing 
to  Yurii  and  Anastasia,  who,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  had  now 
advanced  to  the  porch,  where  they  stood  beside  their  protector.  '  My 
brethren,'  continued  Father  Jeremias,  without  giving  the  crowd  time  to 
recover  from  their  astonishment,  '  our  holy  church  hath  prononnced  its 
blessing  upon  them,  nor  is  it  for  man  to  separate  those  whom  the  Lord 
hath  united.' " 

This  scene  is,  we  thinks  very  cleverly  and  effectively  muuiged ; 
and  not  the  lesa  80«  became^  instead  of  immediately  bringii^  on 
the  conclusion,  these  ill-omened  nuptials,  which  fulfil  a  prediction 
made  to  Miioslavsky's  mother,  that  the  marriage  of  her  son  should 
be  rather  like  a  funeral  than  a  bridal  ceremoq^,  give  rise  to  ne^ 
difficulties  and  embarrassments.  i\lthough  i  uni  has  consented 
to  espouse  Anastasiai  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  impending 
death,  the  monastic  vows  he  has  so  precipitately  taken  forbid 
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him  to  consider  himself  as  a  husband.  His  widow^bride  retires 
to  a  convent,  of  which  her  aunt  is  the  superior,  while  Miloslavsky 
proceeds  to  join  his  friends  in  arms,  hoping  more  earnestly  than 
ever  that  a  soldier's  death  may  terminate  an  existence  which  is 
otherwise  doomed  to  a  cloister.  We  are  now  carried  into  the 
midst  of  warfare.  A  decisive  conflict  takes  place,  in  which  Poz* 
barsky  routs  the  Polish  troops,  and  compels  such  as  escape 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Kremlin,  which  they  afterwards 
surrender  on  the  d2d  of  October,  l6l2.  On  this  day  of  universal 
festivity  for  every  Russian  patriot,  the  heart  of  Miloslavsky  alone 
is  sorrowful.  Withdrawing  from  the  joy  in  which  he  cannot 
thoroughly  participate,  he  enters  the  church  of  the  Spass  na 
Boru,  where  be  is  found  by  Abraham  Palietzin^  who  reproaches 
him  for  giving  way  to  sorrow. 

"  *  Wherefore  art  thou  so  sad,  my  son  ?  What  secret  sin  bowetb 
thee  down  thus  ?' 

'  It  is  a  horrible  secret!* 

'  A  secret?     Wherefore  bast  thou  thus  loDg  concealed  it  from  me  ?' 

'  Father  Abraham,  I  am  married.* 

'Married!'  exclaimed  Palietzin,  'Married!'  repeated  he  after  a 
pause,  during  which  he  bad  been  gazing  upon  Yurii.  '  Why  then, 
unhappy  man,  hast  thou  deceived  me  ?  And  thou  hast  dared  to  pollute 
thy  soul  by  forswearing  thyself  in  the  very  temple  of  thy  God,  and 
before  His  presence?  Ah,  Yurii  Dmitritch,  how  greatly  art  thou 
guilty!' 

'  No,  Father,  1  did  not  deceive  thee.  I  was  not  married  when  I 
vowed  to  dedicate  myself  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  nor  did  i  ever  meditate 
the  breaking  of  an  oath  pronounced  before  the  shrine  of  a  holy  martyr; 
bow  was  it  possible  for  me  to  imagine  that  so  soon  after  I  should  call 
the  daughter  of  my  bitterest  enemy,  Sbalonsky,  my  wife  !*  '* 

An  explanation  now  takes  place,  and  Palietzin  informs  Yurii 
that  as  he  is  only  in  his  noviciate,  and  has  not  yet  gone  through 
the  final  ceremonies  that  cut  him  off  from  the  world,  he  is  still  at 
liberty  to  return  to  it.  But  even  this  would  avail  him  nothing, 
were  it  not  for  the  providential  curiosity  of  the  good  Father,  whOi 
inquiring  what  has  become  of  Anastasia,  discovers  that  it  is  she 
whom  he  was  that  very  day  to  have  consecrated  as  a  nun,  had  he 
not  been  induced  to  defer  the  ceremony  till  the  morrow,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  present  at  the  evacuation  of  the  Kremlin  by  the 
Poles. 

Thus  is  Miloslavsky  suddenly  extricated  from  the  apparently 
insuperable  difliculties  that  beset  him ;  and  here  we  may  as  well 
let  the  curtain  drop  at  once,  without  stopping  to  relate  his 
meeting  with  the  poor  idiot  Mitya,  whom  he  finds  expiring  in 
the  churcbi  and  who  assures  him  that  the  last  hours  of  Sbalonricy 
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•—for  the  boyar  was  not  actually  slaia  when  his  daughter  was 
carried  off  from  him — were  dedicated  to  contrition  and  prayer. 

From  this  mere  outline  of  the  plot,  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
jud^e  how  far  the  work  possesses  that  kind  of  interests  which 
arisjs  from  the  events  that  form  the  ground  work  of  the  story. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  it  does  not  exhibit  any  extraordinary 
prodigality  of  invention,  much  complexity  of  intrigue,  or  great 
variety  of  situation.  The  two  first  volumes,  in  fact,  are  solely 
occupied  with  Yurii's  journey  to  Nishnei  Novogorod,  and  his 
interview  with  the  leaders  of  the  patriotic  party  in  that  city;  and 
we  are  detained  chiefly  by  the  adventures  in  which  Kirsba  is 
involved,  in  which  the  author  has  certainly  displayed  a  good  deal  of 
cleverness  and  skilful  management;  for  these,  trivial  as  they  at  first 
seem  to  be — mere  vehicles  for  scenes  descriptive  of  the  manners 
of  the  times  and  people, — they  are  attended  with  important  con- 
sequences. Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  not  rather 
too  lengthy,  and  might  not  very  advantageously  have  been  kept 
down  a  little,  especially  as  in  their  present  form  they  seem  to 
have  engaged  more  of  the  author's  consideration  than  tlie  actual 
historical  events  and  characters,  which  are  proportionably  thrown 
too  much  into  the  back  ground.  These  latter,  indeed,  are  so  far 
from  being  interwoven  into  the  rest  of  the  story,  as  to  be  little 
more  than  mere  episodes,  capable  of  being  suppressed  altogether, 
without  either  materially  altering  or  abridging  the  narrative.  '  In- 
stead of  consisting  in  action,  the  historical  interest  is  chiefly 
thrown  into  dialogue,  as  in  the  conversation  which  passes  at 
the  postaj/aloi  dvor,  given  in  one  of  our  extracts.  Of  the  Poles 
themselves  we  see  very  little,  and  Gonsoevsky  is  not  once  brought 
upon  the  scene,  although  we  think  that  he  might  have  been 
made  a  very  serviceable  personage,  by  linking  more  closely 
together  what  is  matter  of  history  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
romance.  Of  Pozharsky,  again,  the  use  that  has  been  made  ex* 
tends  to  little  more  than  that  of  his  name;  which,  however  judi- 
cious on  tlie  part  of  the  author,  if  he  felt  conscious  of  a  want  of 
power  to  bring  forward  this  historical  personage  with  proper 
effect,  afl'ords  but  a  negative  kind  of  satisfaction  to  the  reader. 

Nevertheless,  aware  how  very  difiicult  it  must  be  to  combine 
such  stubborn  materials  as  historical  characters  and  events^  with 
those  of  mere  invention,  to  reconcile  the  interest  growing  out  of 
the  former  with  that  we  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  latter,  we  are 
disposed  to  make  some  allowance;  neither  do  we  know  that  we 
are  warranted  in  demanding  from  any  writer  what  he  does  not 
profess  to  perform.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  been  suflliciently 
well  pleaded  with  this  novel,  as  it  has  pleased  the  author  to  give 
it;  nor  do  we  like  it  the  lessi  for  its  supplying  so  many  minor 
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traits  of  national  customs  and  national  feelings,  which  by  the  mere 
novel  reader  may  be  considered  insipid,  if  not  tedious.  To  say 
the  truth,  in  the  first  portion  of  the  narrative  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  of  adventure,  save  those  scenes  in  which  Kirsha  is  the  chief 
actor;  the  rest  consisting  of  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  may  be 
termed  occurrences,  and  of  dialogues  and  descriptions,  which,  al- 
though well  drawn  and  vigorously  coloured,  contribute  little  to 
the  real  progress  of  the  story.  This  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
confined  to  the  third  volume,  where  the  plot  begins  to  thicken, 
and  the  events  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly;  so  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  tale  increases  as  it  draws  near  to  its  conclusion,  and 
is  so  well  kept  up,  that  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of  seemingly  in- 
extricable perplexity  and  embarrassment,  when  but  a  few  pages 
remain  to  decide  the  final  issue  and  the  fate  of  the  two  lovers. 

We  are  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  popularity  this  produc* 
tion  has  obtained  in  Russia,  for  there  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
first  rate  performance ;  elsewhere,  a  somewhat  lower  rank  would 
be  assigned  to  it, — in  this  country  at  least,  if  not  in  Germany,  for 
some  of  the  critics  there  have  spoken  of  it  in  far  more  laudatory 
terms  than  many  of  those  in  Russia  itself.  One  of  them  indeed, 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  possesses  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  without  his  defects;  an  eulogium  to 
which,  however  gratified  we  have  been  with  it,  we  cannot  possibly 
subscribe. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  bear  with  us  a  little  longer,  while  we 
say  a  few  words  respecting  Zagoskin's  second  romance, "  Roslav- 
lev,  or  the  Russians  in  1812.''  This  is  intended  by  the  author  to 
serve  as  a  pendant  to  ''  Miloslavsky  ;**  both  productions  being 
equally  national  in  their  subjects,  and  each  of  them  commemo- 
rating a  very  important  epoch  in  the  destinies  of  Russia.  In  both 
instances  the  people  signalized  themselves  by  their  patriotism,  and 
the  issue  of  events  proved  no  less  fortunate  than  glorious.  Hence 
there  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the  general  course  of  the  two  narra- 
tives, which  has  caused  the  writer  to  be  reproached  by  some  for  want 
of  originality — or  rather  of  variety,  and  of  selecting  a  subject  too 
much  akin  to  the  one  he  had  previously  treated — hinging  too  much 
upon  precisely  the  same  interests,  the  same  feelings,  and  the 
same  class  of  events.  To  us  such  objections  appear  not  a  little 
hypercritical,  since  we  do  not  see  why  a  writer  should  be  more 
censured  for  producing  two  ''  companion"  works,  than  an  artist 
for  painting  two  companion  pictures.  Besides  that  the  facts 
themselves,  considered  merely  as  such,  and  not  in  relation  to 
their  course  and  final  issue,  are  altogether  unlike,  the  two 
periods  chosen  by  the  author  are  separated  by  a  chasm  of 
two  centuries — no  inconsiderable  interval  in  itself,  and  in  the 
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prefent  intUnce  one  in  which  Russia  had  risen  to  unprece- 
dented greatness,  and  acquired  an  important  influence  in  the 
Western  world.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  asserted,  that  the  national 
character  had  undergone  a  corresponding  change;  yet  although 
its  spirit  remained  nearly  the  same,  the  forms  under  which  it  ma- 
nifested itself  were  sufficiently  altered  to  afford  that  aesthetic 
contrast  which  the  critic  rec[uires«  "  Miloslavsky"  has  one  ad- 
vantage over  **  Roslavlev,''  masmuch  as  the  distance  of  time 
naturally  imparts  to  it  a  romantic  hue,  and  by  rendering  the  ob- 
jects themselves  somewhat  vague  and  indistinct,  leaves  the  writer 
more  at  liberty  to  draw  upon  his  imagination  in  the  delineation  of 
them,  without  being  taxed  with  incorrectness.  The  latter  novel, on 
the  contrary,  while  it  recommends  itself  by  a  more  universal  inte- 
rest, which  will  undoubtedly  obtain  for  it  readers  among  those  who 
are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  revolution  that  placed  the  house  of 
Romanov  on  the  throne  of  Moscow,  touches  too  much  upon  the 
**  newspaper"  events  of  our  times  to  admit  of  much  poetical  colour- 
ing, without  impairing  the  main — or  what  ought  to  be  the  main 
interest  of  the  work.  Instead  of  resigning  ourselves  without 
reserve  to  the  novelist,  we  ask  ourselves  at  every  step  of  the  nar- 
rative, whether,  in  such  parts  at  least  as  are  professedly  historical, 
it  is  conformable  with  actual  record  ?  We  seem  eager  to  turn  to 
a  file  of  Gazettes  to  ascertain  whether  we  ought  to  be  pleased  or 
not,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  dissatisfied  than  the  contrary,  when- 
ever we  fancy  that  the  author  has  ventured  to  embellish  the  truth. 
Even  that  terrific  scene  in  which  Napoleon  and  his  staff  are  on 
the  point  of  perishing  amidst  the  flames  of  Moscow,  loses  some- 
what of  its  effect  in  consequence  of  this  disagreeable  scepticism. 
In  fact  M.  Zagoskin  himself  appears  to  have  felt  the  difliculty 
of  satisfying  the  novel  reader  and  the  newspaper  reader  at  one 
and  the  same  time — of  amalgamating  fact  with  fiction.  Hence 
his  second  novel  does  not  possess  the  unity  of  his  first.  It  is 
rather  a  series  of  episodes  than  a  well-organized  ensemble,  all  the 
parts  of  which  mutually  depend  on  each  other.  The  novel  itself 
may  indeed  be  said  to  terminate  with  tlie  second  volume,  the  re- 
maining one  consisting  almost  entirely  of  scenes,  which,  however 
masterly,  considered  as  sketches  of  national  manners  in  various 
classes  of  society,  have  br.t  a  very  arbitrary  connection  with  the 
story  that  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  romance.  Still  we 
rfiould  be  sorry  to  part  with  these  hon  d'auvres-^ntiy,  should 
give  them  up  very  reluctantly,  even  were  the  author  to  suppiv 
their  place  by  what  would  enhance  the  reputation  of  "  Roslavlev 
as  a  work  of  imagination.  We  hope,  however,  that  this  is  but 
the  beginning  of  M.  Zagoskin's  career  in  this  department  of 
literature)  and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  may  yet  be  indebted  to 
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bifli  for  much  amusement  and  information.  We  hope,  too,  that 
at  no  very  distant  period  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  speak  of 
another  Russian  novelist,  who  has  just  risen  upon  the  literary 
horizon,  and  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  merits  which  seem  to 
announce  a  distinguished  reputation  for  Lazhetcbnikov. 


Art.  Y.—The  Times,  January  7th,  1833. 

A  KIND  of  demi-official  vindication  of  the  Prussian  system  of 
commercial  policy  was  published  in  the  number  of  the  Times 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  was  princi* 
pally,  we  believe,  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  remarks  we  made 
on  that  system  in  Article  XI.  of  our  Number  for  May  last  year. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  take  any  interest  in  these  matters  will 
probably  remember  that  our  article  had  a  twofold  object  in  view—* 
first,  to  show  that  Prussia  was  endeavouring  to  establish  an  anti- 
commercial  and  anti-social  system,  by  attempting  to  raise  at  home 
products  which  she  might  more  cheaply  and  advantageously  buy 
from  others ;  and  second,  that  she  was  endeavouring  to  force  this 
system  on  the  surrounding  German  states;  and  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  this,  the  most  objectionable  part  of  her  policy,  she  had 
prevailed  on  some  of  the  sovereigns  in  her  neighbourhood  to  as« 
sign  to  her  the  privilege  of  collecting  their  customs  duties,  and 
even  of  appointing  Prussian  officers  for  that  purpose*  These 
were  our  statements,  and  we  now  repeat  them.  The  writer  who 
has  replied  to  us  takes  no  notice  of  the  policy  of  Prussia  towards 
the  other  German  states.  He  knows  that  the  facts  we  stated 
are  incontrovertible;  and  he  prudently  enough  has  left  it  to 
others  to  show  how  a  state  that  allows  its  revenue  to  be  col* 
lected  by  foreigners  can  be  deemed  independent.  In  fact,  this 
defender  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Prussia  does  not  say  a 
single  word  in  its  vindication,  unless  his  attacks  on  the  British 
system  may  be  regarded  as  such.  He  does  not  say  that  Prussia 
has  done  well;  but  that  whatever  may  be  her  errors,  they  are  out* 
done  by  those  of  England.  Although,  however,  we  admit  that 
many  parts  of  our  commercial  policy  are  exceedingly  objectiona- 
ble, we  altogether  deny  that  it  possesses  that  exclusive  character 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Prussian  system:  all  the  world  knowa 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  we  have  been  progressively  relaxing 
the  restraints  previously  laid  on  importation,  while  the  Prus- 
sians have  been  as  constantly  augmenting  theirs. 

The  Prussian  vindicator  complains  of  our  high  duties  oti  many 
articles.  But  he  forgets  that  our  duties  must  be  high,  because 
though  the  population  of  England  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  Prussia,  her  inhabitants  must  pay  at  least  ten  times  as  large 
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an  amount  of  taxes/  The  question  is  not  whether  our  duties 
are  high,  but  whether  they  are  imposed  for  the  sake  of  protectioin, 
or  in  order  to  benefit  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  foreigners. 
Now,  except  in  a  few  instances,  which  are  every  day  becoming 
rarer,  we  contend  that  they  are  entirely  imposed  for  the 
sake  of  revenue.  The  vindicator  complains,  for  example,  of  our 
high  duties  on  tobacco,  and  we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  they 
would  be  more  productive  were  they  reduced ;  but  is  tliis  duty, 
like  the  Prussian  duties  on  coffee  and  sugar,  imposed  in  order 
to  force  the  growth  of  some  worthless  substitute  at  home  ?  No 
such  thing !  The  apologist  should  have  known  that  the  growth  of 
tobacco  in  the  British  dominions  is  prohibited ;  and  that  if  we 
do  not  import  tobacco  from  Prussia,  U  is  because  it  is  quite  infe« 
rior  to  that  of  Virginia,  and  not  on  account  of  discriminadag  du- 
ties. He  also  complains  of  our  high  customs  duty  on  hops ;  but 
he  forgets  that  the  hops  raised  at  home  are  burdened  with 
an  oppressive  excise  duty ;  and  it  is  no  part  of  sound  policy  to 
put  foreigners  in  a  better  situation  than  ourselves.  The  great  ar* 
tides  of  import  into  England  from  Prussia,  are  corn»  wool,  tiniber, 
and  wine.  As  might  be  expected,  the  vindicator  is  loud  in  bis 
complaints  of  our  corn  laws;  and  we  certainly  are  not  of  the  nan- 
ber  of  those  who  will  undertake  their  defence.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  must  say  that  he  has  singularly  misrepresented,  or  is 
exceedingly  ignorant,  of  the  operation  and  influence  of  these  lavra. 
We  imported  between  the  15th  of  July,  1828,  and  the  l«t  of  July, 
1831,  no  fewer  than  7f26d,184  quarters  of  foreigD  corn,  exclusive 
of  1,812,905  cwt.  of  foreign  flour.  Of  these  imports,  wheat,  of 
which  the  greatest  part  was  supplied  by  Prussia,  formed  4^620,020 
quarters,  the  average  duty  paid  upon  this  immense  importation 
being  exactly  6s.  la.  per  quarter!  The  average  price  of  wheat 
in  England  during  the  period  referred  to,  was  about  &4s.,  40 
that  the  duty  was  really  under  10  per  cent.  No  doubt  the  duty 
on  foreign  corn  has  been  for  several  months  past  very  high,  but 
this  is  quite  immaterial  to  Prussia;  for  our  prices  are  at  this 
moment  so  low,  that  though  our  ports  were  open  at  a  fixed  duty 
of  6s.,  we  should  hardly  import  a  single  bushel.  We  admit,  and 
have  contended,  that  our  corn  laws  are  pernicious ;  but  they  are 
so  in  a  far  greater  degree  to  the  home  growers  and  consumers 
than  to  foreigners. 

With  respect  to  wool,  what  has  Prussia  to  object  to?  We  ad* 
mit  it  at  a  duty  varying  from  Jd.  to  1(2.  per  lb. :  If  this  do  not 
satisfy  her,  she  must  be  very  unreasonable. 

The  timber  duty  is  certainly  most  objectionable.  But  the 
Prussian  apologist  ought  to  know  that  it  was  supported  by  a  fac* 
tion  in  parliament,  in  despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  and 
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the  country  to  get  it  modified.     Can  he  make  the  same  apology 
for  the  existence  of  any  one  duty  in  the  Prussian  tariflf? 

The  duty  on  wine,  5s.  6d.  a  gallon,  is  perhaps  too  high.  But 
it  is  neither  partial,  nor  imposed  to  encourage  the  wine  manufac- 
ture here.  On  what  pretence,  therefore,  do  the  Prussians  object 
to  it? 

The  vindicator  says  that  b^ndy  is  a  considerable  article  of 
export  from  Prussia.  It  may  be  so ;  but  we  venture  to  affirm  that 
though  the  duty  on  brandy  were  reduced  to  5s,  a  gallon,  or  wholly 
repealed,  not  a  drop  of  Prussian  brandy  would  come  into  England 
so  long  as  we  are  not  excluded  from  France.  Prussia  may  com* 
plain  of  our  duties  on  corn  and  timber;  but  when  she  sets  about 
objecting  to  our  duties  on  brandy,  tobacco,  and  beer,  she  is  inter- 
fering with  what  concerns  her  as  little  as  our  duties  on  tea.  Even 
of  some  of  the  great  northern  articles,  such  as  hemp,  flax  and 
bristles,  on  which  our  duties  are  either  nominal,  or  moderate  in 
the  extreme,  we  get  but  little  from  her.  Russia  can,  and  does, 
supply  them,  and  many  others,  on  lower  terms ;  so  that  the  entire 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  them  would  not  really  be  of  the  least  ad- 
vantage to  Prussia. 

The  Prussian  apologist  objects  also  to  our  navigation  laws, 
and  with  as  little  reason  as  he  objects  to  our  tariff.  We  treat 
Prussian  ships  exactly  as  we  treat  British  ships,  and  as  we  treat 
the  ships  of  all  other  countries,  with  which  we  have  reciprocity 
treaties.  We  conceive  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  defence 
to  prohibit  vessels  built  abroad,  unless  captured  during  war  and 
legally  condemned,  from  obtaining  the  privileges  of  British  ships ; 
and  we  extend  this  rule  to  others.  If  this  be  a  hardship  on  the 
Prussians,  it  is  also  one  on  our  own  merchants,  who  are  obliged 
to  use  the  dearer  ships.  But  we  deny  that  there  is  any  hardship 
in  the  case.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  vindicator  knows  as 
well  as  we  do,  that  Prussian  ships  are  unable  to  come  into  suc- 
cessful competition  with  British  ships ;  so  that  our  law  has  either 
no  influence  on  them,  or  none  that  is  material. 

We  think  we  have  sufficiently  repelled  the  attacks  on  our  com- 
mercial policy,  made  by  this  defender  of  Prussia.  We  are  ready, 
however,  to  admit,  that  in  many  respects  it  is  objectionable,  and 
we  are  most  anxious  to  see  its  defects  removed,  and  to  have  it 
rendered  more  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age. 
But  its  defects  afford  no  vindication  of  the  policy  of  Prussia.  Our 
charge  against  that  power  is,  that  while  England  has  been  for 
several  years  relaxing  her  restraints  on  importation,  and  lower*- 
ing  and  sometimes  repealing  the  duties  'on  most  foreign  products, 
she  has  been  pursuing  quite  an  opposite  system ;  and  that  to 
enforce  her  anti-social  policy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  she  has, 
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partly  by  cajolery  and  partly  by  influence  of  a  lesis  resistible  sort, 
prevailed  on  some  of  tbc  smaller  powers  to  a^opt  her  tariff,  and 
to  allow  the  customs  duties  within  their  dominions  to  be  collected 
by  Prusfiian  officers !  Let  the  Prussian  vindicator  show  that  this 
is  not  the  fact;  and  then  his  pathetic  complaints  about  our  un- 
reasonable duties  on  herrings  and  small  beer  may  be  listened  to. 
It  is  something  worse  than  ludicrous  to  attempt  to  vindicsite  the 
policy  of  Prussia  by  referring  to  the  example  of  the  United  States! 
Is  Europe  to  be  told,  and  by  a  diplomatic  agent  too»  that  the  king 
of  Prussia  is  the  President  of  the  Germanic  body ;  and  that  if 
Bavaria  should  recede,  as  she  ought,  from  the  Prussian  system, 
she  is  to  be  coerced  like  Carolina T  If  the  mysterious  allusion  to 
the  United  States  do  not  mean  this,  what  does  it  mean? 

We  are  truly  sorry  that  Prussia  should  have  identified  herself 
with  this  miserable  policy.  It  is  now  renounced  in  England,  in 
America,  and  even  in  France,  So  intelligent  a  government  as  Uiat 
of  Prnsaia  ought  not  to  have  taken  the  exploded  errors  and  per- 
nicious absurdities  of  the  prohibitive  system  under  its  protection. 
And  still  less  ought  it  to  endeavour  to  propagate  its  pestilent 
heresies  by  measures  subversive  of  the  independence  of  other 
slates,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  serious  difficulties. 


Abt.  VL — Konmche  Ge&cIucJUe,  von  B.  G.  Niebuhr.  Dritter 
TheiL  (Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  Vol.  III.)  8vo.  Berlin* 
1832. 
Pkeciseiy  Ave  years  have  elapsed  since  our  critical  labours  were 
directed,  for  the  first  time,  to /this  most  remarkable  work  of  the 
present  century^  Though  one  of  our  most  distinguished  scholars 
had  already,  in  a  leading  journal,  done  justice  to  the  high  merits  of 
Niebuhr,  attention  had  not  been  sufficiently  attracted  to  the  sob* 
ject,  and  we  stood  almost  &lone  in  the  critical  world  as  the  frank 
recogniaers  of  the  justness  of  his  views  and  the  soundness  of  his 
reasonings.  In  the  interim,  the  appearance  of  Messrs.  Hare 
and  Thirliivairs  excellent  translation  has  afforded  the  means  of 
judging  to  a  more  numerous  class  of  readers ;  and  we  are  now  in 
frequent  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  which  must  ever  be  felt  by  a 
generous  lover  at  seeing  the  charms  and  the  merits  of  the  object 
of  his  affections  more  and  more  acknowledged  every  day»  and 
receiving  continual  marks  of  homage.  Niebuhr's  fame  may  now 
be  regarded  as  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger:  even  his  most 
startlmg  hypotheses  and  conclusions  will  gather  streugth  by  trial ; 
and  though  Micali,  in  Italy,  has  appeared  as  his  rival  in  the 
portion  of  his  work  which  treats  of  the  ante- Roman  times,  and  a 
distinguished  traveller  of  our  own  country  threatens  to  overturn 
the  fabric  he  has  erected,  we  confess  that  we  are  without  fears 
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for  the  result,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  may  be  said  of  Ae 
Roman  history  as  of  the  Roman  people,  that 

Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipenoibus 
Nigrse  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Dacit  opes,  animurnqoe  ierro. 

We  have  deemed  it  not  unbecoming  thus  to  express  our  conti- 
nued and  firm  conviction  of  the  justness  of  Nicbuhr'a  views^  and 
our  gratification  at  seeing  the  number  of  his  admirers  daily  ali- 
mented, at  the  moment  when  for  the  fourth,  and  unhappily  the 
last  time,  we  are  preparing  to  give  an  account  of  hb  labours  in  | 
the  field  of  Roman  history.  It  also  adds  much  to  our  gratification  ' 
to  transcribe  the  following  testimony  to  his  merits  from  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  contemporaries,  who  has  lately  made  the 
amende  honorable  to  his  illustrious  manes  in  the  most  ample 
manner. 

"  A  work  which,  of  all  thai  have  appeared  in  oar  age«  is  ibe  beat 
fitted  to  excite  men  of  learning  to  intellectual  activity  3  from  which  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  may  gather  fresh  stores  of  knowledge )  to 
which  the  most  experienced  politicians  may  resort  for  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  5  and  which  no  person  can  read  as  it  ought  to  be 
read  without  feeling  the  better  and  more  generous  sentiments  of  his 
common  human  nature  enlivened  and  strengthened.** 

It  is  almost  superfluous  for  us  to  say  that  these  sentiments 
have  our  most  hearty  concurrence.  They  express  the  truth,  and 
nothing  more  than  the  truth;  and  in  the  whole  compass  of  lite- 
rature there  is  not  a  work,  the  perusal  of  which  will  invigorate 
our  moral  feelings  and  enlarge  our  political  views  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  under  consideration.  How  wide  the  difference, 
for  example,  between  Niebuhr  and  Gibbon !  We  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  with  feelings  of  disguat 
and  aversion  to  our  species,  when  we  see  even  their  best  actions 
ascribed  to  the  meanest  and  most  ungenerous  motives ;  while  tlie 
History  of  early  Rome  sets  before  us  men  as  they  really  were; 
some  acting  from  the  noblest,  some  from  the  basest,  the  great 
majority  from  mixed  motives.  The  effect  produced  by  the  whole 
is  pleasing  and  consolatory ;  for  we  see  that  the  image  of  God  is 
not  totally  effaced,  and  that  history  presents  a  sufficient  number 
of  characters  whom  we  may  safely  admire  and  praise.  Some  of 
these  shall  soon  appear  on  die  scene. 

We  could  almost  fancy  that  Niebuhr  had  Gibbon  and  Hume  ^ 

in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  the  following  passage  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  volume: 

*'  It  is  a  common  .and  a  paltry  piece  of  malignity,  on  ibe  pavi  of  the 
enemies  of  the  memory  of  great  men  and  great  actions,  to  place  the 
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occasion  of  these  actions  in  ordinary  caosesi  and  as  opposite  as  possible  to 
the  nobleness  of  their  views ;  just  as  down  to  this  very  day,  in  defiance 
of  all  conviction,  it  is  pretended  that  Luther  was  moved  to  the  reforma- 
tion by  the  envy  of  the  brethren  of  his  order,  by  the  Dominicans,  and 
by  the  project  of  marrying  his  nun.  Such  falsehoods  must  be  vigor- 
ously attacked  and  exposed  whenever  they  show  themselves,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  extirpate  their  germs,  which  are  rooted  in  the  very  lowest 
part  of  human  nature — the  propensity  to  degrade." 

Might  we  not  say  that  this  was  intended  for  Hume,  whose 
character  of  the  illustrious  reformer  every  one  must  recollect? 
Luther's  character,  by  the  way,  has  had  but  little  justice  done  to  it 
in  this  country ;  the  extravagant  eulogiums  of  bigots  and  enthusiasts 
in  religion  are  rather  injurious  to  it  than  otherwise.  Dr.  Lingard, 
as  he  was  in  duty  bound,  has  taken  care  that  it  should  possess  no 
moral  dignity ;  and  Mr.Hallam  bints  pretty  clearly  that  he  was  mad, 
at  least  north-north-west,  though,  when  the  wind  was  southerly, 
be  might  be  able  "  to  tell  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw/'  But 
in  the  beautiful  and  philosophic  fragment  of  the  late  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  on  the  history  of  England,  Luther's  character,  in 
common  with  every  other,  has  been  amply  vindicated.     Ere  we 

J|uit  this  subject,  we  will  observe  what  an  awful  warning  the 
ate  of  Hume  holds  out  to  the  historian.  Notwithstanding  the 
charms  of  an  exquisite  style,  views  and  reflections  of  tbe  finest 
philosophy,  insight  the  most  profound  into  the  human  heart*  his 
character  as  a  historian  is  irrecoverably  gone,  because  he  was  negli- 
gent of  truth:  he  sacrificed  all  to  paltry  party-prejudice,  and  be 
has  received  his  reward.  Gibbon  was  too  wise  to  withdraw  him* 
self  from  the  restraints  of  truth:  his  historical  veracity  i»*  we 
believe,  unimpeachable,  though,  like  all  others,  he  was  subject  to 
error,  and  has  occasionally  fallen  into  it  His  sneers  at  religion 
and  his  indecency  have  brought  on  him  the  most  degrading  of 
j  punishments,  by  subjecting  him  to  the  emasculating  operation  of 

I  Mr.  Bowdler.  This  last  most  calamitous  fate,  Niebuhr,  thank 
heaven  !  need  not  apprehend,  though  it  has  been  hinted  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter  that  he  is  not  undeserving  of  it,  as  having  sitten  *'  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornful."  Hi$  pages  would,  we  apprehend,  be 
rather  tough  food  for  tbe  young  scions  of  pious  families,  and  no 
process  could  ever  make  it  suitable  to  their  tender  digeation; 
but  we  can  assure  them  that  when  they  shall  have  arrived  at  suf- 
ficient knowledge  (and  that  is  no  small  quantity)  to  be  able  to 
understand  him,  they  may  read  him  without  apprehension,  at  least 
■s  far  as  their  moral  feelings  are  concerned. 

The  death  of  Niebuhr  was  naturally  a  subject  of  very  general 
and  sincere  regret  among  the  friends  of  learning,  and,  like  that  of 
so  many  other  great  men,  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  cause, 
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that  his  end  might  not  be  tike  that  of  the  common  race  of  man. 
We  are  told  that  the  eventful  days  of  July,  1830,  when,  to  use 
his  own  words,**' the  madness  of  the  French  court  broke  the 
talisman  which  kept  the   demon  of  the  revolution  in  bonds,*' 
preyed  upon  his   spirits   in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  and 
eventually  caused  his  death.     That  Niebahr  did  view  that  glo- 
rious event  with  great  apprehension,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
we  have  his  own  words  for  it,  and  his  language  is  so  exaggerated 
as  almost  to  indicate  a  mind  diseased.    He  speaks  in  his  preface 
dated  on  the  6th  October  of  that  year,  of  the  **ruin  which 
menaced  his  property,  his  dearest  possessions,  and  his  happiest 
ties;'*  adding  that  '*  unless  God  sent  some  miraculous  help,  we 
had  to  look  forward  to  a  period  of  destruction  similar  to  that 
which  the  Roman  world  experienced  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  of  our  sera — to  the  annihilation  of  prosperity,  of 
freedom,  of  civility,  of  knowledge."     What  can  be  the  meaning 
of  this  Jirdmiadel  and   what   were   the  peculiar  evils  which 
afflicted  the  Roman  empire  at  the  period  specified  ?  for  on  look* 
iiig  into  history  we  cannot  discern  any  very  great  diflRerence  be- 
tween that  period  and  those  which  preceded  ahd  followed  it, 
nnless  it  be  that  at  that  time  the  purple  became  the  prize  of 
marder  in  the  hands  of  Maximin  the  Thracian  herdsman,  and 
Philip  the  Arabian  freebooter.   But  murder  had  already  appeared 
frequently  in  the  palace  of  the  Csesars,  and  the  empire  had 
already  been  pnMicly  set  up  to  auction  by  the  praetorian  guards. 
Did  Niebuhr,  acute  and  observant  as  he  was,  not  perceive  the 
progress  which   moral  and   political   knowledge   had   made   in 
France  in  the  forty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  revolution,  when  the  slaves  burst  their  fetters  and 
rushed  into  all  the  wfldness  and  extravagance  of  unchecked  licen- 
tiouaoess  i  and  could   he  expect  the  destruction  of  *'  freedom, 
civitity  and  knowledge,"  which   had   outlived  that  catastrophe, 
from  those  who  nobly  rose  and  expelled  the  ignorant  and  incapa- 
ble fanatics,  who  would  fain  iieduce  them  to  that  state  of  thraldom 
which  has  now  become  matter  of  history  P     Or  shall  we  say  that 
Niebuhr  meant  the  fourth,  or  rather  the  fifth  century;   that  his 
apprehensions  were  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  he  had  in  view  a 
crusade  of  the  eastern  barbarians  against  the  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West?     This  was  an  event  far  more  likely  to  occur ; 
for  that  liberty  and  civilization  have  any  serious  danger  to  appre- 
hend from  la  jeune  France y  is  what  we  cannot  easily  bring  our- 
selves to  think ;  and  those  among  us  who  fancy  that  a  noisy  set  of 
clubbists  and  anarchic  journalists,  who  prate  ad  nauseam  of 
movement  and  republics,  speak  the  sense  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, are  ju5t  as  much  in  error  as  they  would  be  if  they  viewed 
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our  tirawling  radicals  as  the  organs  by  wfakh  tbe  feclii^  of  the 
British  nation  make  themselves  known.  In  truth  die  Frencb  people, 
that  is,  all  who  have  any  thing  to  lose,  have  a  wooderfnllj  moM 
inclination  for  a  republican  scramble;  and  they  are  acnte  ewMgh 
to  see  that  tbe  parliamentary  leaders  of  the  wumoemetU  are  not 
the  men  who»  if  they  had  let  loose  the  demon  of  revolation»  wooM 
have  the  power  or  tbe  ability  to  reduce  htm  to  obedience.  We 
will  go  even  farther,  and  say,  fkait  we  doubt  if  tbe  IcMre  of  war  and 
lust  of  conquest,  which  are  so  gennmliy  regarded  as  attribnlca  of 
the  French  nation,  really  form  a  part  of  their  character.  For 
wben«  till  now,  had  the  people  a  voice  in  the  matter?  Tbe 
French  people  surely  did  not  covet  the  rninons  wars  which  the 
unjust  ambition  of  oar  Edward  III.  brought  on  them — tbe 
people  never  called  for  tftue  ItaliaB  wars  of  Charles  VIII.,  Lonis 
XlL  and  Francis  I. — they  never  urged  Henry  IV.  or  his  snc- 
cessor  to  war^-*lo  the  theatrical  despot  who  hsid  the  audacity  to 
say  fitai,  c^esi  nm!  who  would  have  dared  to  speak  o^  the 
people  as  having  a  voice  in  matters  of  state  ?  He  who  fancies 
that  tbe  French  people  were  aaytbiBg  more  than  conscripts  and 
taxpayers  from  \1{H  to  18i4»  must  go  study  history  anew;  and 
now  that  the  people — thai  ib^  the  praprUtaires,  the  merchants  and 
the  manufacturers — have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  wbese  are  tbe 
symptoms  of  the  war-raania?  Perhaps^  if  we  looked  a  liMle 
nearer  home,  vre  might  find  a  people,  not  merely  a  king  and  a 
noblesse,  whose  history  shows  them  to  be  lovers  of  dm  excite- 
ment and  the  private  gains  of  the  beUigerent  stale. 

To  return  from  this  slight  digression.  The  real  cmise  of  Nie* 
bttbr's  early  dissolution  we  believe  to  have  been  a  simple  one, 
naoMly,  excessive  mental  exertion,  acting  on  a  frame  originally  not 
remarkably  robust.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  he  thus  expressed 
himself  on  the  effect  of  different  occupations  ois  the  bodily  heakiK 

**  The  Roman  history  also  shows  that  military  greatness  leads  to  tbe 
utmost  length  of  life,  since  there  is  nothing  so  invigorating  as  the  accu- 
rate development  and  realization  of  fertile  id^as,  which  is  granted  to  tbe 
general  in  its  very  highest  degree ;  moreover,  restlessness  and  strained 
passion  waken  up  his  most  internal  powers  >  unilbrmsty  lames  bin  not. 
Thus  aho  lives  the  poet,  deep  and  young.  The  statesman  of  aMMpiity 
lived  thus,  tbe  very  opposite  of  the  minister  of  onr  times ;  tlie  scfadst 
also  is  exbaasted  by  his  work,  seldom  enlivened.'' 

Again,  he  tells  us  of  the  great  state  of  exhaustion  consequent 
on  his  labours  on  the  new  edition  of  his  first  volume,  and  when  to 
these  we  add  the  loss  of  his  valuable  library,  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  can  befal  a  man  of  letters,  we  surely  need  not  as- 
cribe the  death  of  Niebuhr  solely  to  uneasiness  respecting  the 
consequences  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  djrnasty  in  France. 
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The  present  Tohtme  commences  with  one  of  the  most  impor-  / 

tant  events  in  Romim  story,  namely,  the  passing  of  the  Roman  ^ 

Reform  BiJI,  as  we  may  very  justly  denommate  the  Licinian  Ro- 
gatioits,  a  measare  which  raised  the  state  from  the  depths  of  ^ 

misery  and  set  it  on  the  path  of  glory,  power  and  empire.    We  ^ 

deem  onr  time  and  labour  not  ill-bestowed  in  developing  and 
iayifig  before  onr  readers  the  origin,  nature  and  progress  of  thifr 
important  measure;  for,  strange  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears 
0f  some  of  our  sages  of  the  present  day,  the  illuminators  of 
Political  Unions,  who  never  mention  antiquity  but  with  contempt^ 
and  deem  its  wisdom  to  be  but  folly,  we  consider  the  history  of  "^ 

ancient  Rome  to  be  that  from  which  an  English  statesman  may  \ 
derive  most  benefit,  because  it  is  the  history  of  a  people,  not  / 
the  catalogue  of  the  caprices  and  excesses  of  a  despot ;  and  be-  ' 
cause  in  it  we  bate  almost  the  only  evidence,  except  that  of  ouf 
own  history,  of  constitutional  and  bloodless  resistance  to,  and 
reformation  of,  Iong*standing  abuses.     Tlie  very  measure  which 
we  are  about  to  consider  will  most  clearly  display  the  folly  of  a   | 
bHnd  and  obstinate  resistance,  on  the  part  of  a  dominant  party,  to 
change  and  innovation,  and  show  how  utterly  groundless  are  the 
evils  which  are  so  confidently  prophesied  to  be  their  inevitable' 
conseqnence.     In  truth,  nothing  but  good  can  be  the  result  of 
gradual  and  natural  development,  either  in  the   moral  or  the 
physical  world;  it  is  only  when  development  is  checked,  or  when 
it  is  hurried  on  too  rapidly — as  was  the  case  at  Athens,  whose 
greatness  was  therefore  only  meteoric — that  any  evil  can  ensue ; 
and  had  Roman  development  not  been  checked,  as  it  was  at  a 
period  long  subsequent  to  that  of  which  we  write,  the  stagnation 
of  despotism  might  have  been  deferred  for  a  season. 

It  may  not  be  needless  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  composi- 
tion and  previoiiis  state  of  the  Roman  people,  as  we  fear  that 
even  now  many  persons  have  not  clear  ideas  on  these  subjectSi 
and  without  having  such,  the  Roman  history,  especially  the  con- 
stitntional  portion  of  it,  must  appear  altogether  enigmatical  and 
almost  chaotic  to  the  eyes  of  one  who  would  derive  from  it 
lessons  of  political  wisdom. 

^The  Roman  people  originally  consisted  of  three  tribes,  each 
of  which  derived  its  origin  from  a  different  national  stock.  They 
dwelt  on  the  hills  where  Rome  afterwards  rose,  and  were  the 
owners  of  the  circumjacent  lands  to  a  moderate  distance.  These 
tribes  were  originally  independent  of  each  other,  but  they  eventu- 
ally coalesced  and  formed  one  state.  Commerce  and  other  oc- 
casions drew  to  Rome  many  persons  fioni  places  far  and  near, 
and  these,  under  the  name  of  clients,  lived  beneath  the  prolection 
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of  the  Roman  citizens,  \ivho,  from  this  relation,  acquired  the  name 
of  Patres  or  Patricians,  names  perfectly  synonymous  at  all  times, 
though  a  difference  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted. Gradually,  conquests  over  the  neighbouring  states  brought 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  to  Rome, 
M^here,  under  the  name  of  the  Plebs,  they  formed  a  constantly  in- 
creasing portion  of  the  population;  for,  as  the  Plebs  were  akin  to 
the  surrounding  Latins,  they  freely  admitted  them  into  their  body, 
while  the  Patricians,  being  divided  into  a  fixed  number  of  houses^ 
and  forming  a  close  corporation,  gradually  diminished  in  number. 
The  latter  were  called  the  Populus,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Plebs ;  the  government  was  entirely  in  their  hands ;  they  alone 
had  a  right  to  enjoy  the  public  lands ;  and  there  was  no  connubiumt 
or  right  of  intermarriage,  between  the  two  orders.  Such  were 
the  Populus  and  the  Plebs  of  Rome — two  nations,  as  it  were, 
within  the  walls  of  one  town. 

As  the  Plebs  formed  the  infantry  of  the  state,  and  was  the  cliief 
instrument  by  which  it  acquired  territory  from  conquered  towns, 
the  kings  were  in  the  habit  of  making  assignments  of  a  portion  of 
the  acquired  lands  to  the  Plebeians,  in  small  lots  and  in  full  pro- 
perty ;  when  the  last  king  was  expelled,  the  Patricians,  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  Plebeians,  divided  the  crown  lands  among  them 
in  a  similar  manner.  But  when  all  fear  of  the  banished  tyraut 
was  removed,  and  the  Patricians  had  gotten  the  government  com- 
pletely into  thdr  own  hands,  tliey  ceased  to  pay  the  tenth  which 
they  had  paid  in  the  time  of  the  kiugs,as  the  rent  of  the  public  lands, 
of  which  they  had  the  exclusive  possession,  aud  threw  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  taxes  upon  the  Plebeians,  now  greatly  reduced 
both  in  numbers  and  property,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
ten  regions  beyond  the  Tiber,  which  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Etruscans.  The  consequence  of  this  was  a  lamentable  state  of 
poverty  on  the  part  of  the  far  larger  portion  of  the  Plebeians, 
who  became  overwhelmed  in  debt,  the  principal  creditors  being 
the  Patricians,  either  in  their  own  names  or  in  those  of  their 
clients.  At  the  same  time  the  Plebeian  nobility  and  gentry  were 
justly  indignant  at  their  total  exclusion  from  public  office,  to 
which  they  considered  themselves  entitled  by  birth  and  by  pro- 
perty. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  the  celebrated  secession  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  in  which  the  Plebeians  menaced,  if  their  griev- 
ances were  not  redressed,  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  Rome, 
and  to  form  a  separate  people.  The  Patricians  were  strong  in 
themselves,  and  in  the  number  of  their  clients,  and  they  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Latin  nation.    They  then  made  proposals  of 
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peace  to  the  Plebeians,  and  as  tbey  prudently  offered  to  cancel 
all  debts,  to  give  force  to  the  Valerian  law»  which  had  beea  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  Plebeians,  and,  moreover,  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  tribunate ;  they  separated  the  interests  of 
the  lower  from  those  of  the  higher  orders  among  them,  and  peace 
was  made  without  any  regard  to  the  grievances  of  which  these 
laat  complained.  Some  time  after,  an  Agrarian  law  was  intro* 
duced  by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius,  and  though  the  Patricians  con- 
trived to  have  its  author  put  to  death,  the  law  was  passed,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  future  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  tri- 
bunes in  favour  of  their  order.  After  a  good  deal  of  struggling, 
the  Plebeians  succeeded  in  forcing  the  dominant  order  to  con- 
sent to  an  uniform  system  of  legislation  for  the  whole  state,  for 
hitherto. each  order  had  had  its  own  laws  and  rights.  The  ma- 
gistrates named  Decemvirs  were  appointed,  and  an  uniform  code 
compiled ;  at  the  same  time  the  nation  was  made  one  by  the 
admission  of  the  Patricians  and  their  clients  into  the  Plebeian 
local  tribes,  and  the  chief  magistracies  were  laid  open  to  the  two 
orders  indifferently^  The  Patricians,  however,  still  managed  to 
keep  the  supreme  power  pretty  much  in  their  own  hands.  More 
than  half  a  century  passed  in  unavailing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Plebeians  for  the  recovery  of  their  just  rights.  Still,  however,  a 
discerning  eye  might  see  that  the  advantage  would  eventually  be 
on  their  side,  for  the  connubium,  which  had  been  conceded  to  them, 
was  every  day  attaching  members  of  the  Patrician  houses  to  them 
by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  the  clients  and  freedmen  who  had 
been  admitted  into  the  tribes,  becoming  detached  from  their  obli- 
gations as  the. families  of  their  patrons  died  off,  naturally  regarded 
themselves  as  a  portion  of  the  Plebs;  and  thus  that  body  of  trusty 
retainers,  on  whose  arms  the  Patricians  had  hitherto  so  much 
relied  in  their  contests  with  the  rival  order,  was  diminished  every 
day,  and  its  weight  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale. 

At  length  came  the  Gallic  calamity,  which  levelled  for  a  season 
the  whole  strength  of  Rome.  To  purchase  the  departure  of 
these  formidable  enemies,  it  had  been  necessary  to  take  out  the 
gold  which  was  consecrated  to  the  gods  on  the  Capitol,  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  government,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Gauls,  was  to  impose  a  double  tribute  on  the  people  in  order  to 
replace  it.  The  romantic  tale,  by  the  way,  of  Camillus^s  victory, 
is  a  plain  fable ;  for  if  the  Gauls  bad  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
gold  recovered,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tribute  to  replace  it.  Besides  paying  this  heavy  tribute, 
the  people  bad  to  rebuild  their  houses,  to  replace  their  farming 
implements)  and  to  procure  draught*cattle  and  seed-corn.    Of 
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money  there  coald  be  little  or  none  remainii^,  for  aa  the  Rohmoi 
copper  monej  of  those  days  was  nearly  as  ponderous  as  the  iron 
specie  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  people  had  had  but  six  and  thirty 
boutB  to  leave  the  city  after  the  defeat  at  the  Allia,  all  teust  bare 
become  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  therefore  necessaiy 
lobovToWy  and  in  order  to  attract  money-lenders  to  Rome,  the  rate 
of  interest  was  raised  above  the  ten  per-cent.  estaUisbed  by  tbe 
Twelve  Tables.  These  bankers,  being  of  course  foreigners^  were 
obbged  to  select  patrons  among  the  Patricians,  to  whom,  as  was 
the  custom,  they  paid  a  per-centage  on  their  gains;  and  as  it  was 
consequently  in  the  patron's  name  that  all  their  transactions  were 
carried  on,  the  Patricians  have  come  in  for  perhaps  more  than  their 
just  share  of  odium  in  history,  they  being  supposed  to  have  been 
solely  those  merciless  creditors  of  whose  atrocities  we  read. 
Their  chief  girik  lay  in  their  imposing  the  tribute  to  replace  the 
sacred  gold  too  soon,  and  their  manoeuvring  to  prevent  a  censo- 
rial regulation  of  proj^rty,  in  accordance  with  the  actual  state  of 
each  person's  circumstances.  For  as  the  tribute  was  levied,  not 
according  to  what  a  man  really  had,  but  according  to  what  his 
name  was  afixed  to  in  a  former  census-roll,  tbe  produce  of  which 
property  was  frequently  received  by  some  former  creditor,  and 
as  )ie  had  both  to  pay  the  tax  and  to  support  his  family,  he  had 
no  resource  but  to  add  interest  to  capital,  and  thus  go  on  getting 
more  deeply  involved  every  day.  As  the  Roman  taw  of  delK  was 
uncommonly  rigorous,  and  the  patricians  and  their  wealthy 
clients  employed  it  in  aH  its  severity,  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
fortunate Jrlebeians  attained  the  utmost  point  of  eiidnrance ;  tbe 
spirit  of  the  whole  order  was  quite  broken ;  their  gentry  grew 
indifferent  about  all  the  public  offiees,  and  Rome  w^s  on  the 
very  point  of  sinking  into  a  wretched  oligarchy,  and  of  forfeiting 
all  her  claims  to  future  glory  under  the  sway  of  the  short-sighted 
Patricians,  when  two  men  appeared,  who  changed  her  fate,  and 
in  hers  the  Aite  of  the  future  world.  We  need  hardly  name 
C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  Lateranus. 

**  Revolutions/'  sa]^  our  author,  ''  which  are  brought  on  by  general 
distress,  in  attempting  to  remedy  it,  usually  destroy  tbe  foundations  of 
a  permanent  free  coDstilutioo,  and  after  horrible  coDvulsionB  have  almost 
always  ended  in  des]K>tism :  it  is  the  noblest  glory  of  tbe  Roman  people^ 
a  glory  in  which  no  other  can  vie  with  it,  that  twice  in  its  history  such 
an  excitement  gave  rise  to  a  higher  and  more  durable  state  of  legal  free- 
dom. That  which  elsewhere  was  a  death  blow  to  liberty,  was  at  Rome 
a  cure  for  the  internal  disorders  of  the  republic,  and  raised  its  coosttta- 
tioB  to  that  state  which,  considering  the  perisbableness  of  every  tbiDg- 
huaiRD,  is  perhaps  like  a  similar  stage  in  our  individual  happiness,  the 
most  desirable  of  all :  it  stopped  only  one  step  short  of  that  perfection. 
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aller  ivliicb  every  inrtber  change  it  an  inroad  of  comptioii  Mid  decsy, 
even  tboiigh  it  may  be  long  unacknowledged  as  ancb^  nay,  nay  be  r&« 
ganted  as  an  advance  and  an  inprovement.*' 

We  will  now  first  consider  the  three  Rogations^  and  explain 
their  nature ;  and  then  give  an  account  of  the  contest  between  the  ^ 

Conservatives  and  the  KeformerB. 

I.  The  first  Rogation  proposed^  that  instead  of  the  military  tri- 
bmiea,  with  coosttbr  power^  an  office  which  bad  been  inatitnted 
after  the  Decern virate,  and  to  which  die  Plebeians  had  been  eli" 
gible,  but  from  which  they  bad  been  constantly  excluded,  consols 
should  be  chosen  as  heretofore,  but  widi  this  important  difference, 
that  one  of  the  consuh  should  always  be  a  Plebeian.     The  object  ^ 

of  this  law  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual  state  of  discord 
and  uneasiness  which  was  the  consequence  of  the  embittered 
feelings  produced  by  every  elecUon,  at  which  the  Plebeian  gentry 
saw  themselves  thwarted  and  baffled  in  their  honourable  ambi- 
tion, by  the  arts  and  influence  of  the  rival  order. 

The  objections  which  were  or  might  be  made  to  this  bill  br 
the  Patricians,  Livy,  as  was  the  practice  with  the  ancient  faiston- 
ans,  has  embodied  in  a  speech,  which  he  pots  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  unbending  family  of  the  Claudii.  They  consist,  as 
usual,  of  sneers  at  the  two  reformers,  and  insinuations  of  their 
motives  not  being  so  pure  as  they  would  have  them  supposed  to 
be  ;  there  is,  of  course,  some  talk  about  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  y 

ancestors,  and  some  twaddle,  as  it  must  have  appeared  to  all  men 
of  sense  on  both  sides,  about  the  auguries,  the  holy  chickens^ 
and  so  forth  ;  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  putting  a  case,  so 
little  Kkely  to  occur,  that  it  might  almost  be  called  an  impossible 
one.  Altogether,  the  speech  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 
to  some  of  those  harangues  against  reform  which  we  have  heard  t 

within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's.     The  historian  adds  an  ob«  I 

servation  which  we  apprehend  will  hold  good  in  the  case  of  some 
of  our  modern  Claudii,  namely,  that  he  spoke  more  from  auger 
and  hatred  than  from  any  hope  that  he  had  of  success. 

The  Hsain  objection  of  Claudius  waa  this.  Suppose*  in  some 
seaaon  of  gveat  public  danger,  such  aa  formerly  c^ecurred  in  the 
war  with  Povaenoa,  and  lailely  when  the  Oaula  took  the  city,  thaft 
!#•  Sextiua,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  was  to  stand  for  die  coai- 
sulabip  ahang^  with  the  great  Camifllus,  and  some  other  patrieimr^ 
Sextiua  must  be  chose»,  while  Caatillus,  the  greatest  man  iw 
Rome,  would  have  to  encounter  the  chance  of  a  repulse.  This 
apparently  plausible  objection  we  have  called  an  hnpossiMe  case, 
for  can  we  suppose  the  people  to  be  so  devoid  of  sense  as,  in 
time  of  imminent  danger,  to  choose  an  ordinary  Patrician  in  pre- 
ference to  the  greateat  nan^  of  the  day  ? 
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Livy  makes  no  reply  for  Licinim  to  this  speech  of  Appius ; 
but  Mr.  Niebuhr,  justly  observing:  that  there  are  readers  who  are 
ready  enough  to  fancy  that  M-hat  is  unanswered  is  unansweraUe, 
makes,  in  the  person  of  the  tribune,  a  most  eloquent  discourse, 
replete  with  political  wisdom.  He  then,  in  his  own  person,  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  terms  to  show  that  none  of  the  supposed 
ill  consequences  ever  did  occur. 

''  All  this  might  Licinius  have  said,  without  posseisrag  the  spirit  of 
prophecy ;  thus  must  Livy  have  spoken  from  his  soul,  if  he  had  aeemed 
oratorical  disenstioo  suitable  in  this  place.  For  the  snbieqaent  history 
of  Rome  assures  us,  that,  with  infinite  blessings,  nol  one  single  disad- 
vantage arose  from  Uiis  law.  The  Decii,  who  gave  themselves  as  sin- 
oflferiDgs  for  the  entire  people,  were  Plebeians;  they  were  Plebeians 
who  first  checked,  then  vauquisbed  Pyrrbus ;  a  Plebeian  subdued  the 
Gauls  of  Italy  j  a  Plebeian  annihilated  the  Cimbrians  and  Teutones, 
the  peasant-general  from  the  farming  cottage ;  a  Plebeian  consul  saved 
Rome  from  the  confederates  of  Catiline  \  Plebeians  were  the  Catos,  the 
Gracchi,  and  Brutus.  Scipio  the  Great  was,  doubtless,  a  Patrician,  and 
he  towers  above  his  own  nation,  as  Hannibal  does  over  all  nations.  The 
AmiHi,  the  Valerii,  the  Snlpicii,  the  Fabii,  and  other  families  of  tfae 
Comelti  besides  the  Scipios,  counted  among  them  men  who  belonged  to 
the  first  in  the  republic.  Their  statues  stand  peaceably  by  those  of  the 
great  Plebeians :  on  the  deeds  of  each,  the  other  rote  to  new  heights. 
All  gradually  degenerated  in  the  possession  of  supreme  power^  and  in 
the  command  of  soul-roling  wealth.  But  the  Municipia  gave  youthful 
vigour  to  the  people  with  new  families ;  the  Patricians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  houses  which  shine  so  much  the  more  brightly,  became  so 
thoroughly  corrupt,  as  Catiline*s  conspiracy,  the  heads  of  wfakh,  him- 
self, Lentulus,  and  Oethegns,  vrere  all  Patricians,  exhibits  them ;  hence, 
CoitMflius  Severus  designates  it  by  tfae  horrible  name  of  the  Patrician 
Crime." 

The  reader  will  doubtless  call  to  mind  the  fine  passages  in  the 
eighth  satire  of  Juvenal,  about  the  Decii  and  Marius,  to  which 
our  author  makes  allusion,  and  which  he  has  transferred  to  bis 
notes.  We  have  only  to  guard  against  the  error  of  taking,  like 
the  poet,  the  word  Plebeian  to  signify  the  lower  order,  a  sense 
which  it  undoubtedly  bore  iu  his  days,  but  which  assuredly 
was  not  its  meaning  in  the  time  of  licinius.  It  cannot  be  too 
frequently  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  the  ^eat 
diatinction  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  was  a  difference 
of  origin,  and  that  though  the  latter  ranked  among  them  a  madi 
larger  number  of  poor,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  injustice  of 
the  Patricians,  their  upper  ranks  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  die 
rival  order  in  birth  or  m  wealth,  as  is  proved  by  their  demanding 
and  obtaining  the  connubium.  England  offers  no  parallel  to  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  of  Rome »  the  most  exact  one  which 
history  presents  is  the  position  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  of 
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Ireland*    Would  that  the  latter  were  the  equals  of  the  Roman         y^ 
Plebeians  in  wisdom  and  moderation ! 

IL  The  second  Rogation  was  the  celebrated  Agrarian  law,  and 
though  not  more  important  in  reality  than  the  preceding  one»  it  is 
far  more  frequently  spoken  of«  and  has  been  much  more  com- 
pletely misunderstood.  In  fact,  nothing  has  been  more  common 
than  to  suppose  that  the  Licinian  law  limited  landed  property  to 
five  hundred  jugers»  taking  the  surplus  from  the  rich  and  .giving 
it  to  the  poor.  And  need  we  wonder  at  the  common  herd  of 
readers  taking  up  this  notion,  when  it  has  been  adopted  and  de» 
fended  by  such  men  as  Machiavel  and  Montesquieu?  A  most 
delectable  doctrine  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  levellers  and  radicals  of  all 
descriptions :  to  those  who  can  so  calmly  propose  such  flagrant 
robbery  as  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt, — who,  through  blind 
hatred  of  the  Church,  cannot  or  will  not  discern,  that  if  they  could 
succeed  in  their  patriotic  efforts  for  what  they  term  the  total  ex-  "^ 

tinction  of  tjitfaes,  they  would  be  qnly  increasing  the  rental  of  an 
odious  aristocracy;  it  is  a  doctrine  well  suited  to  Whitefeet  legia* 
lators  and  to  unprincipled  demagogues^  but  which  common^senee 
rejects^  and  of  whose  reduction  to  practice,  history^  thank  heaven! 
oners  no  instance.  The  nature  of  the  Roman  public  land,;  and 
of  the  Agrarian  laws,  is  now  made  so  dear  and  manifest,  that  it 
can  only  be  misunderstood  by  design. 

The  Rogation  respecting'  the  public  land,  and  the  enfoymettt 
(p6ssessio)  of  it,  is  thus  stated  by  our  author. 

"  The  puUio  land  oi  the  Roman  people  shall  have  its  limit!  marked 
out,  Pieces  of  land  which  private  persons  have  usurped  from  it,  «bflU 
be  reclaimed  for  the  republic ;  those  in  which  the  right  of  property  is- 
disputed  shall  be  sold,  that  the  law  may  decide  between  private  peisens. 

**  Every  posKSsion  which  is  not  larger  than  this. law  allows,  which 
is  not  acquired  by  violence,  not  stolen,  not  pledged,  sl^l  be  protected 
against  every  third  person. 

''  Every  Roman  citizen  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy  for  his  advantage  by 
possession,  provided  he  does  not  exceed  the  measure  set  by  this  law,  all 
newly-Rcqnired  public  land,  if  it  is  not  left  in  the  possession  of  the  origi- 
nal owners,  or  divided  among  the  commonalty  (t.  e.  the  Plebeians),  in 
property,  or  a  colony  fbanded*on  it. 

**  No  one  may  possess  more  of  the  public  land,  in  arable  and  plani* 
tation  land,  than  five  fanodred  jngers,  nor  feed  on  the  common  paatvttt 
more  than  one  hundred  head  of  large,  and  five  hundred  of  small  cattle^ 
Whoever  transgresses  this  regulation  shall  be  sued  on  a  fine  by  the 
MMts  before  the  people ;  and  he  shall  forfeit  the  quantity  of  land  which 
he  has  possessed  contrary  to  law.  So  also  those  who  extend  their  stock 
of  cattle  without  permission. 

"  The  possessors  of  the  public  land  shall  pay  to  therepnblic  the  tenth 
bushel  of  their  corn-land,  the  fifth  of  the  produce  of  tnelr  plantations 
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iad  fimjudSf  and  so  much  a  head  anmal  gnoing-moiKy  for  both  the 
large  and  small  cattle  which  they  have  aa  the  oonnioa  pastme, 

"  The  ceniors  shaU  sell,  for  a  liutre  each  tine*  to  the  highest  bidders^ 
the  aoDual  iocome  reserved  to  the  Roinau  people  from  the  public  laad. 
The  farmers  of  the  revenue  shall  give  security  to  the  republic  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  engagements.  In  case  of  unforeseen  losses  the  senate 
may  forgive  them  the  sum  which  they  owe.  The  produce  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  pay  of  the  army. 

"  The  fanners  of  the  revenue  shall  agree  with  the  possessors  for  that 
poftioQ  of  the  produce  of  their  possessions  which  they  are  authorized  to 
demand  on  behalf  of  the  state.  No  beast  can  be  turned  out  on  the 
oommon  pasture  without  being  registered  by  them  and  keeptng-iiKNiey 
being  paid)  whatever  is  thus  witlidrawn  from  the  tax  is  forfeited  to  the 
republic. 

'^  The  possessors  of  the  public  land  are  hound  to  employ  freenea  as 
labourers  pn  their  ground,  in  a  rated  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
possession.** 

It  was  farther  proDosed,  that  what  individuals  possessed  over 
and  above  the  legal  nve  hundred  jugers,  should  be  divided  among 
the  Plebeians,  in  lots  of  seven  jugers,  as  property;  that  Triumvirs 
ahoold  be  appointed  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect;  and  that  it 
ahoold  be  sworn  to  by  both  orders. 

Such  then  was  the  celebrated  Licinian  Rogation  respecting  the 

Sublic  land,  as  it  has  been  traced  out  and  put  together  by  Mr. 
riebuhr.    Its  nature  and  equity  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations. 

Five  hundred  jugers,  says  Mr.  Niebuhr,  are  equivalent  to 
about  490  Magdeburg  Moi^en,  or  to  70  Roman  Rubbj,  that  is, 
about  260  English  acres,  the  Rubbio  being  about  four  of  our 
aciBS.*  Now,  as  Mr.  Niebuhr  ascertained  during  his  residence  in 
Italy,  a  farm  of  70  rubbj  is  considered  a  very  handsome  tillage  farm 
in  the  Agro  Romano  at  the  present  day,  which  generally  brings  in 
about  80  scudi  a  rubbio  to  the  mercanti  di  campagna,  as  the  per- 
sons who  take  them  are  called,  and  gives  them  a  large  return  for 
their  capital.  The  farms  of  the  present  day  are  in  general  im- 
mensely large,  but  there  are  smaller  ones  in  the  more  fertile  situ- 
ations, such  as  the  vale  of  Aricia,  which  pay  from  60  to  70  scudi 
the  rubbio,  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Niebuhr  thinks  the  patricians  of 
ancient  Rome  may  have  let  to  their  clients  small  portions  of  the 
part  of  the  domain  which  was  in  their  possession.  That  the  500 
jug«ra  which,  be  it  remembered,  were  all  arable  and  plantation 
land,  formed  no  paltry  farm,  is  plain,  when  wc  recollect  the  right 
attached  to  it  of  feedmg  cattle  on  the  common  pasture,  the  ex- 
treme fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  South,  and  the  frugal  habits  of  the 
people ;  to  this  we  must  add  that  the  law  set  no  limit  whatever  to 

*  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXI.  page  43. 
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the  ac^mtion  of  property  of  any  kind,  but  only  regulated  the 
possession  of  the  domain,  the  public  property.  Five  hundred 
jugers  would,  just  at  this  very  time,  be  considered  a  very  large 
estate  in  Attica,  where  the  paternal  estate  of  Alcibiades  was  not 
quite  300  plethra  or  120  jugers,  that  is  about  67  acres;  yet  Alci* 
biades  was  immensely  rich,  and  the  very  same  might  be  the  case 
with  a  Roman  citizen,  who,  exclusive  of  tha  property  which  be 
ipigbt  purchase  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  territory,  might  hold 
large  estates  in  Latium,  Etruria,  or  any  where  else  that  the  public 
relations  of  the  state  would  allow  him  to  purchase* 

Next  we  are  to  consider  the  rent  claimed  by  the  state  from 
those  to  whom  it  gave  permission  to  occupy  its  public  land. 
This  we  have  seen  was  a  tenth  of  somcj  ^Jiftk  of  other  produce; 
it  was  in  short,  if  we  may  use  the  obnoxious  word,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  tithe — a  mode  of  levying  rent  which  we  find  in  use 
from  China  to  Italy.  We  have  already  noticed  in  our  lait  article 
thfit  it  was  the  state  of  things  in  India,  where  tlie  sovereign  is  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  to  whom  the  ryot  who  cultivates  it  gives  a  oer* 
taiu  proportiqu  of  th^  produce  a9  reot»  which  rent»  exactly  answer* 
ing  to  the  Roman  vectigal,  was  leased  out  to  the  zemindar,  who 
corresponds  to  the  Roman  farmer  ^f  the  revenue.  The  sovereign 
alwi^s  retained  the  power  of  resuming  the  land,  though  the 
exercise  of  this  povver,  unless  a  very  clear  <:aAe  was  made  out^ 
migbt  justly  be  considered  a  verj^  great  hardship*  as  the  ryot  had 
a  prescriptive  right  to  the  possession  of  his  farm,  which  descended 
from  father  to  sop  for  perhaps  centuries,  and  could  alienate  it  when 
h^  pleased*  In  China,  at  this  very  day^  th/Q  laudrtaHi  which  is  a 
tenth  or  titbci  is  received  in  kind  by  the  government,  and  ii  conveyed 
along  the  canals  and  rivers  in  boat«  to  the  several  towns  where  it 
is  to  be  laid  up,  The  story  of  Jofeph  in  the  Bible  shows  that 
tho  case  was  similar  in  Egypt,  for  it  was  froiyi  the  fifth  which 
was  paid  in  kind  to  the  Pharaoh,  that  the  corn  was  accumulated 
during  the  seven  plentiful  years,  which  the  king  sold  to  the  people 
in  the  years  of  famir^e.  The  moderation  of  the  demand  of  the 
Roman  government  will  appear  from  a  comparison  with  what 
was  exacted  in  other  states.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  Pharaoha 
exacted  a  fifth;  the  Syrian  kings  demanded  from  Judea  a  tliird  of 
corn;  the  Hindoos  pay  from  one  to  three  quarters;  Carthage,  pr^ 
vious  to  the  first  Punig  war,  demanded  a  fourth,  after  that  war  a  half 
from  her  African  subjects;  the  Byzantine  emperors  would  appear 
to  have  exacted  from  their  eastern  subjects  the  same  proportion 
of  the  crop  thpt  the  kings  of  Syria  had  required,  fur  these  coun* 
tries  felt  an  extraordinary  relief  when  conquered  by  the  Arabs, 
whose  habit  it  was  to  demand  but  a  tenth,  and  this  will  account 
for  tl»e  very  flourishing  state  of  that  part  of  the  east  down  to  the 
tenth  century. 
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The  demand  of  a  fifth,  t.  e.  two  tenths  of  the  produce  of  vines, 
olives,  and  fruit  trees,  was  as  moderate  as  that  of  a  tenth  of  the  corn, 
for  there  was  no  outlay  for  seed,  and  the  culture  of  the  trees  was 
attended  with  far  less  expense.  Hence  the  Syrian  kings,  who 
demanded  a  third  of  the  corn,  required  a  full  half  of  the  produce 
of  that  kind ;  in  Italy,  at  the  present  day,  the  metayer  who  gives  his 
landlord  a  half  of  the  corn,  frequently  gives  him  three  fourths  of 
the  wine  which  he  makes.  The  last  Licinian  Rogation  now  de- 
mands our  attention. 

III.  By  the  third  Rogation  it  was  ordered,  that  in  the  cases  of 
outstanding  debts,  all  the  interest  which  had  been  paid  should  be 
deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the  balance  be  paid  in  three  years 
by  equal  annual  instalments.  That  this  law  was  not  strictly  just, 
according  to  the  letter,  and  to  our  modern  ideas  on  the  subject,  is 
not  to  be  denied,  and  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  for  a  commer- 
cial people  like  us  to  follow.  But  Rome  was  not  a  commercial 
state,  and  this  measure  must  be  judged  by  ancient  and  not  by 
modem  maxims  of  polity.  Yet  even  in  modem  times  the  great 
Sully  did  not  hesitate,  in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  ruined  finances 
of  France,  to  deduct  from  the  debt  contracted  by  the  state  with 
the  Traitans  in  the  time  of  the  League,  the  usurious  interest  which 
had  been  paid,  and  to  fix  a  moderate  interest  on  the  remainder; 
and  this  was  not  perhaps  so  hard  as  our  ^wn  reductions  of  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  a 
great  part  of  the  stock  is  situated,  though  they  have  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  voluntary  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  public  creditors, 
are  yet  to  all  intents  compulsory  on  a  large  number  of  them.  Of 
this,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  complain,  if  our 
Traitans,  who  lent  on  such  usurious  terms  during  the  war,  were 
the  actual  creditors,  as  was  the  case  in  France ;  but  they  have 
in  general  long  since  cunningly  transferred  their  stock,  and  the 
present  holders  have  given  fair  value  for  it. 

In  Greece  and  Italy,  usury  was  viewed  with  as  much  abhorrence 
as  it  was  in  the  early  Christian  church,  or  is  at  the  present  day  by 
the  followers  of  the  law  of  Mohammed,  and  it  was  generally 
held  that  the  state  had  a  right  to  interfere  between  debtor  and 
creditor.  That  however  the  person  who  introduced  a  measure  of 
this  kind  should  be  perfectly  free  from  blame,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  himself  be  a  loser,  at  least  no  gainer,  by  it.  Solon, 
we  know,  lost  ten  or  fifteen  talents  by  his  own  measure  for  the 
liquidation  of  debt,  and  though,  from  all  we  can  learn  respecting 
the  character  of  Licinius  Stolo,  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  him 
of  making  any  great  personal  sacrifice,  we  may  be  quite  confident 
that  he  was  personally  no  gainer  by  it.  His  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  such  a  man  as  Fabius  Ambustus,  and  the  well-known 
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story  of  bis  being  fined  under  his  own  law  for  oicciipying  too 
much  of  the  public  land,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  inau  of  for- 
tune, at  least  a  man  in  easy  circumstances^  a  fact  indeed  suffi- 
ciently evidenced  by  the  people  choosing  him  for  their  advocate^ 
for  the.  Romans,  who  were  questionless  "  a  wise  and  understand- 
ing people,"  never  trusted  their  affairs  to  any  but  men  of  good 
property  and  good  character,  well  knowing  that  it  is  only  from 
such  that  political  integrity  can  justly  be  expected.  Athens  acted 
differently,  yet  even  her  Cleon  did  not  derive  his  support  from  a 
tax  levied  on  the  Thetes.  It  would  be  well  if  we  ourselves  were 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  practice  of  the  Romans  of  the  days  of 
Licinius  Stolo. 

Were  a  law  respecting  debt,  like  that  of  Licinius,  to  be  passed 
in  modern  times,  it  would  be  productive  of  great  misery;  for  if 
the  interest  already  paid  was  to.  be  deducted  from  money  lent 
several  years  before,  on  mortgage  for  instance,  in  most  cases  there 
would  be  little  or  no  capital  remaining;  in  some  the  debtor  and 
creditor  might  have  to  change  places.  But  in  Rome  no  such  evil 
was  to  be  apprehended,  for  the  chief  sources  of  modern  debt  w.ere 
wanting  there.  .Rome  had  no  foreign  trade  of  anj  consequence, 
so  there  was  no  borrowing  on  bottomryi  or  anything  of  the  kind: 
there  was  no  borrowing  to  pay  legacies  or  to  complete  purcliases; 
there  was  no  extravagance^  consequently  no  runmng  in  debt  with 
tradespeople;  all  the  debts  of  Rome  were  the  result  of  sheer  dis- 
tress* and  were  mostly  of  that  usurious  character,  to  which,,  as  our 
author  very  justly  observes,  "  nothing  but  the  superstition  of  I^^a- 
lity  would  extend  the  protection  of  law."  .  The  object  of  Licinms 
and  his  colleague  was  to  protect  personal  freedom^  and  to  pre- 
serve to  the  state  those  citizens  who,  by  the  existing  law  pf,  deb^ 
might  be  sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  or  reduced  to  slavery^  Aqd  the 
loss  of  the  creditor  was  not  by  any  means  so  great  as  one  might 
be  apt  to  suppose.  At  Rome,  the  usual  time  for  which  money 
was  lent;  waa  the  cyclic  year  of  ten  months :  if  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  debtor  was  unable  to  pay,  he  had  either  to  look  out  for 
some  other  money-lender,  from  whom  he  usually  had  to  borrow 
both  the[  capital  and  interest,  or  to  make  a  new  arrangement  with 
bis  original  creditor,  adding,  we  may  suppose,  the  interest  to  the 
capital.  As  no  interest  had  been  paid,  the  creditor  could  by  the 
law  hardly  lose  any  portion  of  his  original  capital :  if  the  interest 
bad  been  added  to  it,  he  undoubtedly  could  not  claim  that  por- 
tion of  his  debt;  and  as  two  years  were  given  for  paying  back  the 
capital,  he  lost  one  year's  interest  on  two-thirds,  two  years'  interest 
on  one-third  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  interest  for  the  years  in 
which  he  had  been  adding  interest  to  principal;  so  that  at  the 
-end  of  the  two  years  he  would  stand  exactly  as  he  did  at  the  time 
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th^  debt  was  originatly  contracted.    AM  thtDg^  eoandered^  if« 
surely  cannot  call  this  an  nnjtist  law. 

The  rate  of  interest  forms  the  aobject  of  ai  separate  dis^isf- 
tion,  in  which  our  author  first  refutes  two  absurd  hypotheses,  ac-. 
cording  to  one  of  which  it  was  100  per  cent,  per  ammnv  accotit- 
rng  to  the  other  but  I  per  cent.;  and  then  showa  that  in  what 
was  called  the  uncial  rate  of  interest,  the  unity  was  the  a$  of 
Capita!,  a  twelfth  part  of  which,  or  one  ounce,  was  the  anniud 
rate  allowed  by  law  at  this  time.  The  year  was  the  cyclic,  and  not 
the  civil  one;  8^  was,  therefore,  the  rate  for  the  yesar  <A  tern 
months,  and  TO  for  that  of  twelve  months:  wheo,  therefore,  in  the 
year  403^  the  rate  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  the  annaal  rale 
for  the  civil  year  became  5  per  cent.  The  eaiwe  of  the  preceding 
erroneous  ideas  was  the  supposing  that  the  interest  waa  paid 
lAonthly  in  those  days,  as  it  was  m  the  times  of  Cicera;  and  this 
Mr.  Niebuhr  shows  to  be  unfounded,  for  there  is  not  the  ali^teat 
allusion  to  monthly  terms  in  the  early  bistofy ;  on  the  contnirf , 
years  are  invariably  spoken  of  in  all  the  laws  and  pfppoaala  on 
(he  subject  of  debts.  The  terms  fixed  for  the  paryment  of  portioaa 
teft  by  will,  which  were  three  cyclic  years,  also  indicate  annnal 
terms.  It  was  also  the  custom  in  the  sale  of  olives^  grapes  and 
wine,  to  give  ten  months'  credit.  An  imperfect  passajp  of  Festoa 
may,  bv  a  very  simple  and  natural  completion,  be  brought  to 

?rove  that  an  ounce  was  the  annual  rate,  the  year  being  cyclic. 
^he  f^ct  of  the  interest  having  been  at  one  time  a  twelfth  of  the 
capital,  also  results  in  a  curious  manner  from  the  rule  regulating  the 
penalty  of  the  offending  party  in  cases  of  divorce.  The  woman, 
if  giiiUy  of  g^eat  impropriety,  lost  a  sixth  part  of  her  dower;  if 
of  a  lesser  degree,  an  eighth :  the  man,  if  the  offending  party^  was 
id  the  fornl^er  case  obliged  to  pay  the  dovi*er  down,  instead  of  in 
three  annual  instalments;  in  the  latter  in  terms  of  six  months, 
that  is,  iti  half  the  time.  Supposing  then  that  the  one  was  to 
lose  as  much  in  interest  as  the  other  in  capital,  it  is  quite  appn- 
^ent  that  the  interest  must  have  been  a  twelfth  of  the  capital;  far 
in  the  case  of  immediate  payment  the  husband  lost  in  interest 
14.}+ 1=3,  which  multiplied  by  8^,  gives  l6f,  that  is,  a  sixth  of 
the  capital;  in  case  of  payment  in  six,  twelve  and  eighteen 
months,  his  loss  would  be  |+i+f  ~1  i  x  8^ai2^  or  one-eighth  of 
the  capital;  and  thus  one  party  would  gam  exactly  as  much  ns 
was  lost  by  the  other.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  quite  clear  that 
the  unciariumfxfius,  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  of  the  Romans,  was 
an  ounce  in  every  as  for  the  cyclic  year  of  ten  months,  that  is, 
8^  per  cent.y  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  civil  year  of  twelve 
months. 
Having  thus  shown  at  some  length  the  nature^  and  proved  the 
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jnstice  of  the  Liciiiian  Rogattons,  we  now  proceed  to  th«  v^ry  u^ 
atrucltTe  account  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  firmneas  of  the  tri^ 
bttnea  triumphed  over  the  obstinacy  of  the  Patricians, 

'^  All  those  things  for  which  men  have  an  immoderate  desirei, 
namely^  land«  money  and  honours,  being  at  stake,  the  Fathers 
were  in  consternation/'  says  livy,  and  a  hard  contest  was  therer 
fore  naturally  to  he  expected.  Fortunately  for  the  tribunes,  the 
ancient  league  which  had  anbaiated  with  the  Latins,  Hemicana 
and  Vobcians  had  been  dissolved  after  the  Gallic  invasion ;  so 
that  the  Patricians  had  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Secession,  allies 
whom  they  could  summon  to  their  aid,  if  they  wished  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  test  of  arms ;  and  the  seventy-five  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  time  of  the  Decemvirate  had  greatly  diminished 
the  number  and  the  attachment  of  their  clients.  Force  being, 
therefore,  out  of  the  question,  the  plan,  by  means  of  management, 
to  get  the  bills  rejected  by  the  Plebeians  themselves,  was  thct  only 
feasible  course.  ^  The  hopelessness  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
to  whom  the  licinian  Rogations  must  have  at  first  appeared  wild 
and  chimerical,  and  likely  to  prove  the  ruin  of  their  authors,  was 
all  in  favour  of  the  Patricians.  Some  would,  therefore,  be  willing 
to  declare  againat  those  who  asserted  the  rights  of  their  order,  in 
hopes  of  getting  thereby  milder  treatment  from  their  Patrician 
creditors,  or  of  gaining  the  favour  of  some  men  of  influence: 
others  might  be  terrified  by  threats  into  voting  against  the  mea- 
sures designed  for  their  benefit.  The  reform  might  doubtless 
thus  be  staved  off  for  a  time,  but  the  really  wild  and  chimerical 
|>ersons  were  the  Patricians  themselves,  who  flincied  diat,  in  oppo- 
aition  (o  numbers,  reason,  justice,  and  we  may  perhaps  add  pro- 
perty, they  would  be  able  to  retain  the  exclusive  possession  of 
rights  injurious  to  the  community  at  large.  But  mankind  is  ever 
the  same,  and  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  a  contest  still  more 
unavailing  of  the  few  against  the  many. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  proposed  their  Rogations  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  i378«  Had  they  passed  the  tribes  and  then  been  re- 
jected by  the  curies,  the  matter  would  in  all  probability  have 
come  to  a  feud  and  a  secession.  To  obviate  this  danger,  the 
Patricians  used  their  influence  so  successfully,  as  to  gain  over  the 
eight  colleagues  of  the  patriotic  tribunes,  who  interceded  and 
prohibited  the  reading  of  the  bills  by  the  secretary.  Licinius 
and  Sextius  were  thus  foiled  for  the  time,  and  became  the  objects 
of  their  opponents'  ridicule;  but  they  waited  patiently  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  when  the  day  came  for  appointing  military  tri- 
bunes for  the  ensuing  year,  they  forbade  the  election.  The  con- 
test was  continued  for  five  years:  every  year  Licinius  and  his 
colleague  were  Selected,  and  they  wouM  only  permit  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  military  tribunes  in  cases  of  external  danger ;  the 
state  was  generally  under  Interreges.  But  every  year  the  ad- 
vantage was  evidently  more  and  more  on  the  side  of  the  reformers; 
the  justice  and  feasibility  of  their  measures  became  daily  more 
apparent,  and  the  number  of  their  supporters  increased  ;  friends 
of  the  bills  were  chosen  tribunes  in  each  succeeding  year,  and  in 
382  the  whole  college  was  unanimous.  The  Patricians,  now 
deprived  of  the  means  of  stopping  the  Rogations  by  the  tribunitiaii 
intercession,  had  recourse  to  the  measure  which  must  bring  mat- 
ters to  an  extremity — the  venerable  Camillus  was  named  Dictator. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  the  tribes  were  to  vote  on  the  bills, 
Camillus  began  to  levy  an  army.  With  violent  threats  he  ordered 
the  people  who  were  beginning  to  vote  to  leave  the  Forum,  and 
on  their  not  complying,  directed  the  lictors  to  disperse  them  by 
force.  But  the  days  of  dictatorial  omnipotence  were  gone  by; 
the  tribunes  calmly  proposed  a  Rogation  to  impose  on  Camillus 
a  mulct  of  500,000  ases  if  he  should  act  as  dictator.  The  storm 
could  not  be  resisted,  and  Camillus,  by  the  advice  of  his  more 
sensible  and  prudent  friends,  gave  way  and  abdicated.  An  account 
noticed  by  Livy  says,  that  he  did  so  out  of  reverence  for  the  au- 
spices, and  not  through  fear  of  the  exaction  of  the  mulct;  but  this 
was  evidently  a  Patrician  fiction.  To  appease  the  tumult,  P.  Man- 
liusy  a  man  connected  with  the  Plebeians,  was  appointed  Dictator. 

"  The  Senate  of  a  degenerate  aristocracy,''  says  Niebuhr,  **  is  nsaally, 
in  a  case  of  conflict  with  the  oppressed  class,  wiser  than  the  bulk  of  their 
order,  who  can  have  little  or  no  share  in  the  great  and  deceptive  ad- 
vantages :  a  body  which  has  to  provide  against  difficulties,  and  has  had 
experience  of  the  consequences  of  unbending  obstinacy,  is  inclined  to 
lend  an  ear  to  equity  :  be  who  has  nothing  to  lose  is  most  vehement  in 
calliag  on  the  government  to  act  with  vigour,  and  to  concede  nothing. 
In  the  Roman  senate  this  better  wisdom  was  the  more  prevalent,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  number  of  Plebeians  having  seats  in  it,  and  several  of  tlie 
leading  Patricians  being  connected  by  marriage  and  affinity  with  the 
other  order :  snch  were  M.  Fabius  Arabustus,  the  father-in-law  of  Lici- 
nius,  and  P.  Manlius,  whom  the  Senate  called  to  the  dictatorship,  to  still 
the  popular  ferment.  So  decided  a  mediator  of  peace  was  he  that  he 
nominated  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  Plebeian,  related  to  himself  and  to  the 
legislator,  for  bis  master  of  the  horse." 

Another  measure  of  great  importance  was  introduced  and 
passed  Just  at  this  time,  namely,  that  the  number  of  the  keepers 
of  the  Sybilline  books  should  be  increased  to  ten,  one  half  to  be 
of  the  Plebeian  order.  As  this  was  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Sabine 
religious  office,  and  consequently  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  au- 
spices, the  Patricians  had  no  pretext  to  refuse  the  Plebeians  a  par- 
ticipation in  it,  and  their  admission  to  it  was  an  acknowledgment 
that  they  had  an  equal  interest  in  the  fates  of  the  nation,    ho  far 
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all  was  well ;  but  now  an  attempt  was  made  to  disappoint,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Secession,  the  Plebeian  gentry  of  their  hopes  of  office. 
The  senate  expressed  their  willingness  to  pass  the  bills  relating  to 
debt  and  the  public  land,  provided  they  were  not  to  open  the 
consulate  to  the  Plebeians.  As  the  Dictator  now  o£fered  no 
hindrance,  the  people,  with  their  usual  thoughtlessness  and  ingra- 
titude, began  to  vote  on  the  two  Rogations  which  immediately 
concerned  themselves.  The  tribunes  then  incorporated  the  three 
Rogations  in  one,  that  they  might  have  all  or  none ;  for  had  the 
Patricians  been  able,  by  acceptmg  these  two  Rogations^  to  sepa- 
rate the  interests  of  the  poor  Plebeians  from  those  of  their  gentry, 
the  latter  might  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  attaining  to  the  con- 
sulate, at  least  for  many  years.  This  conduct  of  the  tribunes 
Mr.  Niebuhr  compares  to  what  has  before  now  taken  place 
among  ourselves,  where  the  Commons,  when  on  ill  terms  with  the 
Crown,  have  incorporated  obnoxious  measures  with  a  money-bill, 
in  which  of  course  the  Upper  House  could  make  no  alteration,  and 
so  must  either  pass  the  unpalatable  measure,  or  deprive  the  crown 
of  the  supplies.  ''  You  must  eat  if  you  will  drink,"  said  Licinius 
to  the  people,  and  he  and  Sextius  would  consent  to  be  re-elected 
only  on  condition  that  the  people  would  persist  and  carry  all  the 
Rogations. 

In  the  year  383  the  affair  came  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that,  from  the  conception  which  many  of  the  best 
writers  of  antiquity  had  of  the  nature  of  history,  while  whole 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  battles  which  led  to  no 
results  of  any  importance,  political  proceedings  of  the  utmost 
moment  are  related  in  a  few  sentences.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  this  portion  of  the  work  of  Diony- 
sius,  viho did  attend  to  these  matters, having  been  lost;  and  Livy, 
who  is  almost  our  sole  authority,  was,  from  his  aristocratic  feel- 
ings, little  inclined  to  dwell  ou  the  disagreeable  theme.  This 
much,  however,  is  to  be  collected.  In  the  aforesaid  year  the  three 
Rogations  were  proposed  to  the  assembled  tribes,  and  fully  ac- 
cepted by  them.  The  sanction  of  the  senate  and  the  curies 
alone  was  wanting  to  their  becoming  the  law  of  the  land ;  pru- 
dence counselled  the  renunciation  of  a  useless  resistance,  falla- 
cious hope  persuaded  to  make  one  more  bold  eifort.  Camillus 
was  again  invested  with  the  powers  of  the  Dictatorship  against  the 
people ;  for  it  was  fondly  expected  that,  by  effecting  a  levy  and 
leading  the  army  beyond  the  mile  round  the  city  within  which  the 
tribunitian  power  could  operate,  he  would  be  able,  in  a  sham 
assembly  of  the  centuries,  to  abrogate  the  laws  passed  by  the 
tribes.  But  the  dictatorial  power,  like  every  other  power  which 
rests  on  opinion  only,  displayed  its  intrinsic  weakness  by  ventur- 
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ittg  to  eng^ige  in  a  contest  with  that  ptxhhc  tiphAcm  to  wfatdt  it 
owed  its  existence.  The  tribunes  threatened,  n^,  eiven  gave 
orders,  to  ar^st  the  dictator  on  the  forum !  Camima  gave  waj, 
l!b'e  laws  were  passed  in  all  dike  form,  and  L.  Se^ctins  Lateranna 
was  chosen  the  Srst  Plebeian  consul ;  but  Patrician  folly  would 
stin  show  its  feebleness,  and  the  curies  refused  their  assent  to 
the  nomination.  The  rage  of  the  people  now  broke  £«rth  anew ; 
according  to  the  account  of  Livy,  who  was  peihaps  anxious  to 
soften  matters,  ^  the  matter  neeutiy  came  to  a  secession  of  ihe 
people,  and  other  terrible  direats  of  civil  contests;**  bntOvid| 
who  in  his  Fasti  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  historical  vufho^ 
rity,  expressly  says,  that  there  imks  a  secession; — *'the  people  took 
arms  and  seceded  from  the  Faihers,  and  Rome  bersdf  was  in 
feat  of  her  own  strength,**  are  the  words  of  idie  learned  pocft. 
The  secession  was  of  course  to  the  Plebeian  quarter,  the  Aventine 
Hill.  But  Camilius  himself  was  now  a-weary  of  this  conttnued 
state  of  civil  contention.  In  his  capacity  of  dictator  he  mediated 
between  the  orders;  the  Patricians  agreed  to  olTer  no  opposition 
to  the  election  of  idie  Plebeian  consul,  the  Plebeians  consented 
that  the  city-praetorate,  an  ofice  of  curole  dignity,  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Patricians.  CamiHus  Vowed  a  temple  to  Gm- 
cord,  his  son  was  chosen  the  first  prstor^  the  curies  gave  dieir 
assent  to  all  the  elections  of  the  year,  and,  as  it  would  appear^ 
the  new  laws  Were  sworn  to  by  both  the  orders. 

These  contests  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  ancient  Romans  are 
not  without  a  resemblance  to  what  has  lately  taken  place  among 
ourselves,  and  had  the  Roman  history  been  Mndied  by  some  of 
our  Patricians  more  attcfntively  than  ancient  history  in  general  is 
studied  among  us,  the  foolish  attempts  at  stopping  a  measure 
which  every  man  of  sense  must  have  seen  to  be  inevitable,  wonld 
perhaps  not  have  been  made,  and  so  much  not  have  been  done, 
by  those  who  certainly  did  not  Contemplate  any  such  ^ect,  to- 
wards dissolving  the  prestige  of  the  inherent  power  of  die  House 
of  Peers.  But  history  ever  proves  that  with  mankind  in  general 
nothing  but  actual  experience  will  be  of  real  efficacy;  in  vain  do 
her  pages  display  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  political 
madness  and  folly,  her  warnings  are  unfheeded ;  we  think  there  is 
something  peculiar  in  the  case  before  us,  whidh  makes  her  lessons 
inapplicable  to  it;  we  rely  on  the  chapter  of  accidents;  we  dream 
of  reactiofts ;  fancy  that  people  are  not  so  serious  as  they  say  tbc^y 
are ;  in  short,  we  act  in  such  a  way,  that  history  has  the  same 
specimens  of  political  blindness  and  folly  to  record  of  all  ages 
'^.  and  all  countries.  In  reality,  however,  we  must  say  that  our  nature 

^  is  to  blame :  the  sweets  of  power  are  so  seducing,  that  we  never 

can  expect  the  exclusive  possession  of  tiiem  to  be  foregone  ^without 
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mn  obstimte,  even  though  a  hopeless,  straggle.  The  PatrioiaiiB  of 
Rome  did  not  cease,  for  five  and  twenty  years,  from  their  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  the  odious  reform  bill.  The  narrative  of  these  lefifort^ 
is  full  of  instruction ;  but  before  we  treat  of  them,  .we  must 
notice  the  pretty  tale  wfiich  the  oligaichs  made  of  the  origin  of 
the  meaaures  of  licinius  Stolo,  and  which  has  come  down  t^ 
our  own  days  as  a  pcntion  of  genuine  Roman  history. 

The  taie  runs  dius.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  a  Patricia|>»  had 
two  daughCenB,  oae  of  whom  was  married  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  # 
Patrician,  who  was  consular  tribune  for  the  year  378;  the  odier  tt 
C.  licittaHs  Stolo,  the  Plebeian.  It  happened  one  day  that  tba 
younger  sister  went  to  visit  the  lady  of  the  military  tribune,  and 
aa  di^  were  chatting  of  one  thing  or  another,  Sulpicius  camo 
home  firom  the  Forum.  The  lictor,  as  was  usual,  struck  the  dooir 
With  his  rod  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  master;  the  younger 
Fahia,  unused  to  any  thing  of  ^  kind  in  a  humble  Plebeian  aboda^ 
exhibited  symptoms  of  terror,  and  her  sister  laughed  at  her  i^ao^ 
ranee.  This  and  other  circumstances  which  strongly  evinced 
how  much  higher  a  rank  her  sister  occupied  than  herself  in  so* 
eiety,  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  wife  of  the  Plebeian,  and 
when  next  she  saw  her  father  she  could  not  conceal  her  uneaaiv 
ness  from  him.  To  console  her,  he  assured  her  that  before  long 
she  should  see  the  same  honours  in  her  own  house,  and  forth- 
with he  and  his  Plebeian  son-in-law,  associating  with  them  L.  Sex- 
tins,  begui  to  concert  measures  for  opening  the  way  for  the 
Plebeians  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 

Against  die  probability  of  this  narrative  it  is  suggested,  that  lit 
seems  rather  strange  that  the  daughter  of  Fabius  Ambustus,  who 
had  been  one  of  ^  military  tribunes  of  the  year  374,  but  four 
years  b^ore,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
approach  of  a  magistrate  to  his  house  was  announced*  Again, 
all  she  could  have  desired  was  to  be  on  an  equality  widi  her  sister, 
which  was  simply  to  be  effected  by  her  husband  beingcreated  a 
military  tribune;  and  as  this  office  was  open  to  the  Plebeians, 
(though  the  Patricians  had  of  late  contrived  to  exclude  them  in 
general  from  it,)  and  in  the  two  immediately  preceding  years  there 
had  been  Plebeians  among  the  military  tribunes,  in  such  case  the 
attainment  of  that  dignity  could  not  have  been  a  matter  of  any 
very  great  difficulty  to  the  son-in-law  of  Fabius  Ambustus.  But 
mayhap  she  wished  to  eclipse  her  sister,  and  therefore  aspired  to 
the  Consulate  for  her  Plebeian  lord  ?  But  since  the  capture  of  the 
city,  the  Consulate  had  never  been  spoken  of,  and  under  far  more 
favourable  circumstances  the  attempts  of  the  Plebeians  to  obtain 
it  had  been  frustrated;  how,  then,  could  it  have  entered  the  con- 
4}eption  of  a  vain,  ambitious  woman?  though  a  far-sighted  man 
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might  regard  it  as  the  ultimate  object  of  a  keen  protracted  con- 
test. The  whole  tale  is,  in  short,  an  evident  fiction  of  the  beaten 
party;  the  merit  of  having  first  detected  its  falsehood  belongs  to 
Beaufort. 

A  period  of  great  political  tranquillity  followed  the  victoiy  of 
the  commons.  There  were  no  wars,  possibly  from  the  reason  given 
by  Livy,  namely,  that  the  senate  did  not  wish  to  give  the  Plebeian 
consul  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  military  distinction.  It  is  a 
coincidence,  curious  enough  to  be  deserving  of  notice,  that  as  our 
Reform  had  the  cholera  in  its  train,  so  the  Reform  at  Rome  was 
succeeded  by  a  pestilence,  which  swept  away  a  great  number  of 
people,  among  whom  was  the  Roman  Wellington,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Gauls,  the  great  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Party  spirit 
did  not  operate  to  deprive  him  of  his  just  fame;  and  his  memoiy 
was  transmitted  to  posterity  as  that  of  the  second  founder  of 
Rome.  After  four  years  had  elapsed  in  external  tranquillity,  the 
Patricians  thought  they  might  make  another  trial  of  the  terrors  of 
the  dictatorship  against  the  Licinian  law.  The  haughty  and  re* 
solute  Li  Manlius  was  made  dictator,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  driving  the  nail  to  mark  the  year,  on  the  right  side  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  on  the  Capitol.  He  instantly 
began  to  levy  an  army  against  the  Hernicans,  but  the  tribunes 
saw  what  he  was  at,  and  forced  him  to  resign. 

"  Even  had  a  firm  hand  assured  the  benefits  promised  by  the 
Licinian  laws,  still  time  alone,  and  the  gentle  force  of  custom, 
could  have  made  a  lasting  peace  between  two  orders,  which  had 
]>assed  from  an  immemorial  state  of  pride  on  one  side,  and  mor- 
tification on  the  other,  to  a  condition  of  equality.  The  blindness 
of  the  Patricians  would  not  let  them  perceive  how  idle  their  ef- 
forts were  to  win  back  the  privileges  they  had  lost ;  these  efforts 
must  have  become  dangerous  to  them  before  the  republic  could 
enjoy  internal  tranquillity  in  a  state  of  freedom."  These  just  re- 
marks of  our  author  are  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  history* 
The  Patricians  did  not  cease  to  struggle  till  terror  assailed  them. 
They  even  rejoiced  at  defeats  and  at  invasions  of  the  territory,  if 
they  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  imputing  blame  to  their  adver* 
saries.  Thus,  when  in  the  year  following  the  dictatorship  of 
Manlius,  war  actually  did  break  out  with  the  Hernicans,  and  the 
Plebeian  consul  Genucius  was  defeated  and  slain,  the  Patricians 
made  no  secret  of  their  joy.  Such,  they  said,  were  the  conse- 
quences of  transferring  the  auspices  to  those  who  were  not  en- 
titled to  them ;  men  might  be  insulted  with  impunity,  not  so  the 
immortal  gods.  Declamation  of  this  kind,  however,  had  no  effect 
with  the  people,  and  the  victory  of  the  Plebeian  consul  Pcetilius, 
in  the  year  d90,  deprived  it  of  all  force.     The  following  year. 
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matters,  it  is  said,  were  near  coming  to  extremities,  had  it  uot  been 
for  a  war  with  the  people  of  Tibur.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  danger  was  greater  than  Livy  intimates,  for  there  is 
strong  reason  for  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  sedition  which 
M.  Popillius,  the  Plebeian  consul,  appeased,  by  hurrying,  without 
changing  bis  dress,  from  the  sacrifice  which  he  was  offering  as 
Flamen  of  Carmenta,  to  the  Forum,  and  calming  the  excited 
people  by  his  persuasive  arguments.  "  Thus  were  the  Plebeians, 
in  the  highest  offices,  guardians  of  peace,  if  the  oligarchs  only 
kept  from  disturbing  it."  The  year  394  exhibits  the  odious 
character  of  the  oligarchs  in  a  very  strong  light*  The  Patrician 
consul,  M.  Fabius,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Etruscans ;  in  this 
extremity  the  Consul  Popillius  named  a  Plebeian,  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  to  the  dictatorship. 
The  discontent  of  the  Patricians  at  this  nomination  was  extreme, 
and  though  the  Etruscans  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Salins,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  they  refused  the  dictator  the  means  of 
forming  an  army.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  Scipio,  when 
he  was  thwarted  in  a  similar  manner  by  a  base  faction,  the 
people  now  came  forward  voluntarily,  and  gave  C.  Marcius  all 
the  means  with  which  the  most  complete  law  could  have  fur- 
nished him.  The  senate,  it  would  appear,  in  which  there  were 
novv  a  good  many  Plebeians,  showed  a  better  spirit  than  the 
curies,  for  a  senatus-consultum  must  have  preceded  his  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  centuries,  and  as  he  triumphed  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  glorious  campaign,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers,  j.  e.  without  the  consent  of  the  curies,  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  also  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate.  But  as,  in  aQ 
assembly  in  which  two  hostile  parties  nearly  balance  one  another, 
the  majority,  which  will  always  be  the  side  into  whpse  scale  the 
'*  waiters  on  Providence,"  who  are  sure  to  be  found  in  it,  throw 
their  weight,  will  be  very  fluctuating,  so  it  need  not  surprise  us 
to  find  in  the  very  same  year  the  senate,  with  the  oligarchs,  in  a 
renewed  effort  to  upset  the  Licinian  laws.  The  chances  were 
now  much  greater  in  their  favour  than  they  had  been  in  the  pre- 
ceding years,  for  the  bond  of  alliance  had  again  been  formed  with 
the  Latins  and  the  Hernicans,  and  their  aid,  it  was  thought,  might 
be  reckoned  upon  in  case  of  the  commons  taking  to  arms. 

The  consular  elections  were  held  by  interreges ;  no  votes  would 
be  taken  for  Plebeian  candidates;  the  tribunes  long  resisted  this> 
but  at  last  the  eleventh  interrex  was  enabled  to  declare  the  two 
iPatrician  candidates,  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  their 
favour,  duly  elected.  He  had  even  the  hardihood  to  add,  that  aS| 
according  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  last  resolution  of  the  people 
was  decisive  against  all  more  ancient  laws,  so  in  this  case  was  the 
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dection  of  the  Pitrician  consuls;  which  he  had  forced  on  die  people, 
abrogatory  of  the  Licinian  law.  Thus,  for  a  tine,  did  the  oligardur 
triumph ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  this  was  the  twelfth  year 
since  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  law,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
dw  obstiiiacy  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  characterized  them. 
Next  year,  the  two  Patrician  consuls  who  held  the  elections 
diott^it  tfaemsehes  bound  in  honour  to  maintain  the  advantage 

K'ned  by  iheir  order,  and  they  refnsed  to  take  any  votes  for  the 
sbetan  candidates;  the  tribunes  and  IJhe  indepaident  part  of 
dn  commons,  seeing  that  die  consuls  were  resolute  in  their  de- 
(eminaftion  to  muntain  the  system  wliich  had  been  entered  on« 
Mi  die  ground,  and  dien  the  consuk  completed  a  mock-eiectioa 
by  taking  the  Tories  of  the  clients.  Sudi  was  die  patience  of  the 
people,  diat  die  Patricians  were  able  to  carry  the  elections  ihdr 
own  way  alhird  time.  But  die  resistance  was  secretly  gaining 
tftrengdi,  and  for  the  five  succeeding  years,  though  there  was  no 
war  'of  the  slightest  importance,  a  dictator  was  annually  made, 
evidendy  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  hold  the  elections.  T.  Man- 
lius,  when  dictator,  having  expressed  his  determination  rather  to  let 
die  consulate  go  out  of  use,  than  have  it  shared  with  the  Plebeians, 
the  tribunes  would  not  suffer  him  to  hold  any  election  at  aH ; 
he  bad  to  resign,  and  die<4>stiiiacy  of  the  two  parties  brought  the 
crtate  again  to  die  eleventh  interrex.  At  last  die  senate  had  the  good 
sense  to  order  dtat  the  Litnnian  law  lAiould  be  observed  for  peace- 
sriie,  as  thebistorian  says,  for  whidi,  dierefore,  they  were  entitled  to 
Ktde  gratitude.  The  Plebeian  consul  was  C.  Marius  Rutrlus, 
who  bad  been  die  first  Plebeian  dictator.  The  following  year,  a 
Patrician  dictator  mainly  essayed  to  gain  a  victory  for  his  order, 
but,  When  be  failed,  twointerreges  succeeded,  and  the  two  consuls 
were  once  more  Patricians;  but  the  next  year  Che  superiority  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Plebeians  and  Justice.  ^  Nay,  so  great  was  the 
power  of  inflamed  public  opinion,  that  C.  Marius  Rutilus^  the 
same  who  had  first  brought  into  his  order  the  honour  of  the  die* 
tatorship,  was  declared  eligible  for  the  censorship,  and  the  Patri- 
cians, though  they  strove  might  and  main  against  it,  were  forced 
to  recognise  him  as  the  duly-«lected  censor." 

One  might  expect  that  the  contest  would  be  now  at  an  endi 
But  not  so ;  the  very  next  year  the  dictator  L.  Furius  Camilius 
carried  die  elections  again  in  favour  of  the  Patricians,  and  diat  in 
the  most  audacious  manner.  For  in  the  face  of  an  old  senatus- 
consultum,  which  forbade  the  re-election  of  curule  ma^strates, 
and  without  any  regard  to  deoency  or  prc^priety,  he  nominated — 
himself!  and  a  Patrician  colleague,  by  means,  of  course,  of  forced 
votes;  and  the  Patricians,  ignorant  and  short-sighted,  gave  a  most 
dieerfiil  consent  to  this  vi<riation  of  law  and  decorum.     It  is  curi- 
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OQ8  to  seeliow  ibit  MWtocniUc  Livy,  who  hmA  certakrtya^eryfaMt 
coiice|itioii  of  ihe  refti  state  of  thm^  m  those  ihijWi  fcpfresents  aie 
iMtter.  His  wonfa  are  —  *'  L.  Fmiis  CaraiHtn  beiag  noniH 
nirtod  dictator,  and  havii^  mpointed  P.  CoraeliBs  Scifvio  snuiler 
of  tbe  horae^  restored  to  the  F a^ers  the  pristkie  powcoiiiott  of  the 
coosalale.  On  acoonnt  of  this  merit  he  was  himself  created  con* 
snl  ymAk  great  favour  of  the  Fathers,  and  he  naaied  Ap^  Ctaaditn 
Graesus  his  coileagiie.^  How  very  laudable  does  his  ooaduct 
appear  by  this  mode  of  representiiig  it!  Certakdy  there  «iv  two 
ways  of  teHing  a  story,  aod  in  a  certaiB  hoaourable  assembly  fif 
OUT  "owii  we  have  ^dmy  imftances  of  it*  The  faetioB*  however, 
did  volt  slop  here;  for  Ap.  Olaudivs  happemng  (o^  in  his  con* 
siilate^  though  there  was  adtaally  a  tSalKc  war  «t  the  time,  the 
senate  would  not  only  not  have  the  vacant  ptace  Aled  np,  from 
whidi  it  is  likdy,  by  the  way,  tbsft  ibey  t^ould  not  have  kept*  Ple- 
beian, but  they  had  not  even  recourse  to  the  tAA  device  of  aip* 
pointing  a  dictator,  and  CamiRns  -remained  vele'consul.  This 
sbamtSess  proceeding  probably  alienated  many  who  had  hitherto 
snppoited  "die  faction,  and  Pldoeian  consub  were  dhosen  for  the 
three  succeeding  years;  but  in  the  years  405  and  407  the  role  was 
again  broken  tbrou^.  This,  however,  was  Ate  last  offort  df  the 
oligarchs;  the  otter  hopelessness  of  their  attempts  to  abrogate  Ae 
Licinian  law,  and  the  danger  of  irritating  'the  people  loo  mudi, 
were  now  too  apparent  to  he  neglected ;  the  ^contest  -cmne  to  a 
complete  termination,  and  the  amaSgamation  of  the  two  orders 
advanced  rapidly.  We  hear  no  more  cf  fauds  and  secessions 
after  this. 

There  are  two  ciremnstances  ^hidi  occurred  during  this  time 
whidi  are  deserving  of  our  notice;  thetme,  die  fining  tvf  Lici- 
nins  StoSo  for  transgressing  his  own  law !  'die  other,  4ie  modetiiat 
was  adopted  for  liquidating  the  debts  of  the  people. 

"  In  the  same  year,"*  (393)  says  Mr.  Niebnhr,  *^C,  Licinius  Stob  was 
condemned  under  his  owu  Isw  for  possessing  a  thoosandjogers  of  tillage 
land :  one  half  under  the  name  of  his  son  by  a  sham  emancqiation.  A 
melancholy  example  of  the  irresistibility  6f  avarice,  even  l)y  those  whom 
honour  should  guard  most  securely  against  it,  when  once  the  heart  stands 
open  to  it !  ft  also  shows  that  the  gveatest  Mesnngs  frequently  are 
assured  by  hands  which  are  not  perfectly  dean,  and  that  it  may  'happen 
that  the  best  cause  is  maintained  by  such  perBom,  because  the  men  of 
staiuloss  chamcter^  out  of  inddknce,  neglect  their  duty." 

In  the  year  403,  one  of  (he  excellent  Valerii,  a  name  ever  to  be 
*lie1d  in  honour,  being  consul  along  with  C  Mnrcius  Rutilus,  thb 
distinguiAed  Pldbeian,  the  state  of  d^bt  came  to  be  duly  c6n- 
sideredy  and  the  consiils  made  the  people  choose  five  commis^ 
sioners  Xquinqueviri  mensarii),  two  Patricians  and  three  Plebeians, 
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tioD  ol  the  mble  piofeMor  Voa  Smgngr*  Midftnotiier  iMirmdfnand 
of  the  deceased.  A  vreH-written  and  bigblj  ittterestiBg  preface 
infonns  us  of  the  atate  in  which  Niebuhr's  onaniiacripts  were 
found,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Ike  editor  perfonned  has  task. 
From  this  preface  we  Ieaffn»  that  we  have  no  lartker  cottSribtttioafi 
to  our  knowledge  to  expect  fnMa  the  namMcripl  lenaina  of 
Niebuhr.  A  copioas  index  to  the  third  voUtme  coaplctes  the 
work. 

We  wouh)  recommend  our  English  transktors  to  dimle  tke 
present  volume,  which  in  the  original  contains  7d!2  pages  of  text 
alone,  into  two,  and  to  add  a  full  and  completie  Index  to  d^  ei^ 
tire  work. 

We  here  take  a  reluctant  leave  of  Kiebohry  who  has  opened 
a  new  world  to  our  view»  and  in  doing  ao  we  think  we  q— ot 
conclude  belter  than  by  addocing  the  testinieiiy  of  one  of  <mm- 
most  elegant  and  acooasplisfasd  sdbolars  lo  his  wwrits.  We  aoeaa 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  In  the  preisce  to  hie  adosirable  edition 
of  Thucydides,  a  work  which  does  honour  ta  owr  Kteratme,  and 
holds  forth  to  Europe  a  model  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ap» 
parently  humble  labour  of  editing  the  master-works  of  antiquity 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  valuable  know* 
ledge,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  mas,  by  the 
introduction  of  profound  and  elegant  essays,  conveyed  in  8<Hind 
vernacular  language,  and  not  in  barbarous  Latin,*  Dr.  Arnold 
thus  speaks  of  Niebuhr'a  Roman  History. 

'^  The  former  (the  History  of  Thacydides)  indeed,  like  every  other 
ancient  history,  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  light  thrown  upon  it  Inr  the 
extraordinary  woik  of  rnebabr  \  a  work  which  may  justlv  entiue  its 

I  author  to  the  merit  of  having  done  ibr  history  what  Bacon  did  for  sci- 
ence.    Niehuhr  has  not  so  much  written  a  perfbct  hhtory  himself^  as  he 

'  has  pointed  out  the  true  means  by  which  it  may  be  written ;  he  has  taught 
us  to  seek  for  our  materials  from  the  most  multiplied  sources^ — firom 

( laws  and  from  mythic  poems, — from  the  annals,  traditions,  governments 
and  usages  of  the  most  distant  times  and  countries :  bo  has  given  us 
an  example  of  learning  as  boundless  in  its  range  as  it  is  minute  anl 
accurate  in  its  observation :  of  a  grasp  of  mind  that  can  at  once  com- 
piehend  and  analyze  the  principles  of  the  constitutions  of  difiierent 
people ;  and  of  a  quickness  and  precision  that  never  allows  him  to  over- 
look a  Une  capable  of  being  turned  to  any  account,  or  to  misapprehend 
the  meaning  of  a  single  word  m  a  single  sentence,  while  the  contents  of 
volumes  are  at  the  same  moment  in  the  process  of  intdlectaal  digeslkin 
within  his  mind.  But  besides  all  this,  he  has  rendered  anessoitial 
service  to  Grecian  history  in  particular,  no  less  than  to  Roman,  by 


*  The  first  Appendix  to  the  fint  Toluine  it  one  of  the  most  besatiful  cttayi  we  have 
ever  retd.  We  trust  that  ere  long  the  library  of  no  British  scholar  will  be  without  a 
copy  of  Arnold's  Thacydides* 


Alrr.  VII. — Le  Manmcrit   Vert.     Par   Gustavo    Drouineau. 
2e  Wition.    2  vols.     8vo.    Paris.     1832. 

Among  the  various  eccentricities  of  the  modera  literature  of 
France,  it  is  surely  a  sign  of  improvement  that  religion  is  no 
longer  the  mark  for  the  disdain  immI  vituperation  of  the  higher 
class  of  her  writers.  Long  beJFore  the  late  revolutioUi  the  belli- 
g^rentscepticism  of  Voltaire  and  his  fcdlowers  had  ceased  to  be 
fashionable  in  that  country.  A  sort  of  neutrality  was  established 
between  the  school  of  Deism  and  that  small  portion  of  society 
which  may  be  called  the  religious  world  of  France^  distinct  from 
the  adherents  of  mere  court-superstition.  Both  might  occasionally 
unite  their  forces  against  the  government,  which  the^  regarded  as 
a  common  enemy.  As  every  year  of  political  vicissitudes  brings 
with  it  some  additional  lesson  of  the  inefficacy  of  moral  systems  not 
founded  on  spiritual  doctrines,  the  characteristic  of  maqy  of  the 
more  recent  writers  seems  to  be  a  kind  of ''  rapprochement "  towards 
some  species  of  faith — a  sort  of  reluctant,  half-scornful,  half-timid 
advance  towards  an  accommodation  with  Christianity :  as  if  the 
mind  were  disposed  to  yield  to  persuasion,  yet  remained  by  pride 
and  habit  in  the  ranks  of  unbelief*  Besides,  the  excesses  of  the 
vulgar  «lw0js  produce  a  sort  of  reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  mass 
of  superficial  reasoners.    The  multitude  of  Paris  and  other  great 
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pcM^ically  the  fiiM  writer  who  develofcd  the  onginal  relations  of  the 
nobles  and  of  the  commons  to  each  other,  and  the  first  compotition  aad 
gradual  advance  of  the  latter  to  an  equality  with  their  former  masters." 

In  a  note  Dr.  Arnold  addf — 

*'  Niebnlir's  religums  opMons  have  been  regagdeA  by  soaie  peiMOB 
IB  this  ooantry  with  great  saspieion.  I  mention  this,  not  with  any 
intention  to  defend  those  views  of  the  Old  Testament  hi^ory  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  feeling  against  him;  but  simply  to  protest  agginst 
classing  him,  as  some  seem  inclined  to  do,,  with  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  and 
other  real  enemies  of  Christianity.  We  may  be  perfectly  justified  in 
regarding  a  man  as  an  unsound  guide  in  matters  of  opinion  connected 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  by  no  means  justified  in  feeling  alienated 
from  bim  as  nrom  one  who  had  abandoned  or  forfeited  his  own  personal 
intefest  hk  the  ftifth  and  hopes  of  a  Christian.  And  it  to  happens  that 
i  bftve  been  rnfbrmert,  on  the  most  nnqnestiemable  aothority,  by  one 
who  knew.  Niebnhr  intimately,  awl  is  himself  as  earnest  and  sonnd  a  ^ 

Christian  as  any  nan  living*  feiuit  Niebahr  is  asinceie  believer  in  Ghiis-  ^ 

tiwiUy^" 

To  'these  sentiments,  which  do  equal  honour  to  Dr.  Arnold  as 
a  scholar,  a  philosopheri  and  a  divine,  we  cheerfully  yield  oiir 
most  cordial  assent. 
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French  towns  is  probably  neither  more  nor  less  irreligious  in  1833 
than  it  was  in  1825.  But  the  removal  of  the  enforced  observances 
of  the  Restoration  has  encouraged  it,  on  some  occasions,  to  acts 
of  coarse  insult  and  license  against  the  decency  of  public  worship : 
and  these  have  produced  the  natural  result.  The  warfare  carried 
on  by  the  populace  against  the  crosses  has  undoubtedly  been  as 
effective  an  auxiliary  in  promoting  a  respect  for  religion,  as  the 
cannon  of  Lyons  and  the  fusillade  of  Saint  Miry  in  rousing  the 
doubtful  and  timid  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  social  order. 

The  work  now  before  us  exhibits'  strong  marks  of  this  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  public  mind.  Regarded  as  a  romance,  it  is  an 
extravagant  assemblage  of  unnatural  characters  and  improbable 
events;  but  such  is  the  popular  style,  to  which  an  author,  if  he 
seek  for  readers,  is  now  obliged  to  conform  himself.  But  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  its  moral  and  object,  it  would  appear  a  sin- 
gular  production  in  any  time  or  country,  and  most  especially  so 
in  France  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  hero  of '^  Le  Manuscrit 
Vert"  is  a  devoted  believer— a  confessor,  and  almost  a  martyr,  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  uniting  with  the  zeal  of  an  anchorite 
the  political  ardour  of  a  patriot  of  the  liberal  school.  He  pro- 
mulgates and  defends  his  opinions  in  all  companies,  regardless 
alike  of  sneers  and  defiance :  preaches  temperance  to  roues,  con- 
sistency to  statesmen,  and  celestial  love  to  the  nymphs  of  the 
coulisses.  The  whole  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  simple 
narrative  of  his  struggles  with  the  world,  and  in  the  strong  oppo- 
sition between  his  character  and  that  of  the  worldlings  with  whom 
he  is  brought  into  contact.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  style  it  a  work 
of  unusual  interest  and  pathos :  full  of  meaning  and  passionate 
thought,  attractive  in  spite  of  the  strongest  improbabilities  of 
situation,  of  an  imperfect  style,  half-formed  on  the  bad  model  of 
M.  de  Balzac  and  his  imitators,  and  of  much  trivial  sentiment  and 
observation  on  matters  unconnected  with  the  main  object  of  the 
romance.  This  tragic  Spiritual  Quixote  resists  the  solicitations 
of  impure  passion  in  the  iirst  fervour  of  his  youth;  when  circum- 
stances have  rendered  that  passion  legitimate,  he  resists  it  alike, 
because  he  dares  not  connect  himself  with  a  woman  whose  prin- 
ciples are  incompatible  with  his  own,  although  the  idol  of  bis 
first  love,  and  possessed  of  all  attractions  of  person  and  fortune. 
After  such  exertions  of  virtue,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  he 
is  equally  proof  against  the  temptations  of  ambition,  of  unworthy 
friendship,  and  of  false  honour.  Yet  after  a  youth  spent  in  un- 
ceasing privations,  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  leaves  him  unrewarded, 
except  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience ;  alone  in  the 
world,  reduced  to  poverty,  tarnished  in  reputation  (at  least  accord- 
'  ing  to  the  false  estimate  of  a  vicious  society)  and  grown  old  before 
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his  time  through  chagrin  and  suffering.  Nevertheless,  aTthough 
poetical  justice  is  thus  denied  him,  the  reader  is  left  no  less 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  sense  of  his  superiority  to  bis  more 
fortunate  competitors  for  the  world's  favor,  than  if  success  and 
popularity  had  been  falsely  represented  as  the  consequences  of 
religious  uprightness  in  the  corrupt  circles  of  a  modern  metropolis* 
But  what  is  the  religious  system,  in  behalf  of  which  onr  sym« 
pathy  is  invoked  for  the  sufferer?  Immanuel  is  indeed  a  believer ; 
but  our  author  studiously  avoids  connecting  the  faith  of  his 
imaginary  hero  with  that  of  any  distinct  sect  or  class  of  worship- 
pers. His  convictions  and  his  eloquence  are  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  an  ideal,  philosophic  Divinity,  a  beautiful  but  vague  conception, 
the  God  rather  of  a  Platonic  enthusiast,  than  of  a  sincere  and 
humble  Christian.  The  author  would  probably  say,  that  to  have 
made  a  religious  hero  attach  himself  to  the  service  of  any  special 
creed,  would  have  been  an  appeal  to  narrow  and  sectarian  feel- 
ings on  his  behalf.  It  may  be  so ;  but  since  not  history  only, 
but  daily  experience  also,  teaches  4is  that  the  severest  sufferings 
are  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the  devotees  of  any  peculiav 
faith,  however  absurd  and  unreasonable  its  articles  may  appear 
to  us,  while  no  resignation,  no  self-sacrifice  ever  attests  the  sin^ 
cerity  of  the  mere  Theophilanthropist;  we  cannot  divest  ourselves 
of  the  feelings  of  incredulity  with  which  we  regard  the  imaginary 
character  thus  set  before  us.  The  mere  names  of  Pascal,  of  Gar- 
diner, of  De  Ranc£,  connected  with  their  brief  histories,  which  are 
so  familiar  to  every  bosom,  excite  even  the  impassible  sceptic  to 
a  transitory  glow  of  sympathy.  But  the  high  wrought  philosophy 
of  the  young  Parisian, 

with  a  mind  against  its  natural  bent 

Tortured  to  strong  devotion  .  •  •  • 

who  calmly  reasons  with  his  Atheist  mistress,  while  he  rejects  her 
passionate  advances,  on  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  commands  of 
an  unknown  Deity — appeals  so  imperfectly  to  our  imagination, 
ns  to  leave  room  for  a  certain  importunate  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
It  is  true,  however,  (as  M.  Drouineau  himself  desires  us  in  his 
preface  to  remark,)  that  we  are  presented  with  a  sort  of  corrective 
to  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  hero  in  the  character  of  his  Mentor, 
a  Catholic  priest.  This  personage  is  an  Ultramontane  of  the 
newest  edition,  after  the  fashion  of  Demaistre  and  Delamennais. 
His  conversation  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  paragraphs  out  of  the 
journal  {U  Avenir)  conducted  by  the  latter  eloquent  writer.  (The 
doctrines  which,  it  supports,  by  the  way,  have  been  recently  con- 
demned in  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  Pope)  Nevertheless,  although 
this  worthy  ecclesiastic  is  a  model  of  virtue  and  friendship,  he  can 

VOL.  XI.  liO,  XXII.  o  G 
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hardly  be  Mid  to  shine  in  argument*  His  spiritual  peraaasaons 
serve  rather  as  a  foil  to  the  more  enlightened  opinions  of  his  popiL 
He  is,  in  fact»  introduced  rather  as  a  type  of  the  past,  than  as  a 
model  for  the  existing  generation. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  final  result  of  all  this  longing  after  no- 
veltyi  these  restless  hopes  of  amendment,  this  dissatisfaction  alike 
with  existing  dogmas  and  existing  scepticism,  which  are  so  pow- 
erfully manifested  in  these  volumes,  and  indicated  by  a  thousand 
circumstances  in  the  present  state  of  France?  Our  endeavour  is 
rather  to  characterize,^  if  we  can,  the  symptoms  of  this  peculiar 
crisis  of  a  great  national  disease,  than  to  venture  on  any  rash  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  future  forms  which  it  may  assume.  We  have 
before  us  a  pamphlet  intituled  '*  Two  Sermons  on  the  religious 
state  of  our  epoch,  its  evils  and  remedies  (par  Antoule  Vermeil 
8vo«  IBdfi*)"  They  are  the  work  of  a  Protestant  minister  of 
Bordeaux,  who  takes  a  similar  view  of  the  spiritual  wants  and 
condition  of  his  countrymen,  ''  This  want/'  be  says,  (the  want, 
namely,  of  religion,  or  at  least  of  some  strong  conviction  in  the 
room  of  systematized  doubt,)  reveals  itself  in  the  tendency  of  all 
minds,  in  the  agitation  and  uneasiness  of  every  heart.  Men  do 
not  believe,  it  is  true;  but  they  no  longer  plume  .themselves  on 
their  incredulity.  They  are  not  pious ;  but  they  have  ceased  to 
ridicule  and  denounce  piety  in  others ;  and  even  as  to  themselves, 
they  no  longer  laugh  at  its  absence,  but  rather  regret  that  they  have 
It  not.  Notwithstanding  all  our  levity  and  carelessness,  we  feel 
in  secret  that  something  is  wantiug  to  us.  Positive  interests  no 
longer  suffice  us.  While  we  still  demand  every  day  from  society 
some  great  political  event,  and  from  literature  some  strong  or 
rather  convulsive  excitement,  we  no  longer  turn  away  disdainfully, 
as  heretofore,  from  religious  questions ;  we  even  feel  some  pleasure 
in  hearing  them  agitated.  We  listen,  with  a  concealed  satisfaction, 
to  modern  philosophy,  while  she  repudiates  the  materialism  of  the 
last  age.  We  follow  with  curiosity  the  progreM  of  new  doctrines ; 
anxious  (although  unwilling  to  allow  it)  to  find  in  them  something 
which  may  fill  up  the  void  of  our  hearts  and  consciences,  which 
may  detach  our  interest  from  mere  temporal  questions,  and  give 
us,  by  arresting  our  doubts,  power  over  our  passions,  tranquillity 
in  suffering,  confidence  for  the  present  and  security  for  the  future." 

Although  not  strictly  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
ceding observations,  we  will  extract  tlie  following  remarks  of  tliia 
writer,  on  the  causes  which  prevent  the  faith  which  he  himsdf 
professes  from  exercising  that  beneficial  influence  which  might 
have  been  hoped  from  it,  amid  this  general  longing  for  sptritiMil 
fegeneration : 

'^Its  fatypes*'  (those  of  Protestantism)  ''are  well  founded,  and  its  rigbts 
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ire  mGontcil8bie»  for  it  hat  in  ite  iiivor  its  prindples  of  toltranee  andfme 
inqniry^  and  above  all,  the  aooordaooe  of  its  doctnnes  with  the  SoripCiues, 
Bnt  perhapit  in  order  to  fulfil  its  missioiit  it  stands  in  want  of  renovation 
and  revival  in  some  of  its  forms  i  and  aboivt  all,  it  miut  avoid,  even  while 
it  renders  Us  faith  more  and  more  eoangehcalf  that  spirit  of  retrogression, 
^exaggeration  and  exclusiveness,  which  invariably  shows  itself  wherever  life 
ts  renewed  within  its  bosom.** 

Whoever  has  studied  the  recent  history  of  mainy  of  our  sister 
churches  abroad  will  feel  the  truth  of  this  observation.  The  ra- 
tionalism of  German  divines  is  much  talked  of  in  this  country,  as 
one  cause  of  the  stationary  position  which  has  so  long  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  hosts  of  the  reformation.  But  surely  this  is  not  the 
only  enemy  that  works  unintentional  mischief  in  the  camp.  Such 
scenes  as^ere  witnessed^  a  few  years  ago>  among  the  churches 
of  Switzeriand,  must  have  no  small  influence  in  deterring  the 
observant  sceptic  from  an  approach  .to  Christianity.  The  par- 
tizans  of  exaggerated  opinions  consider  all  those^  who  do  not  adopt 
ihem  in  full,  as  completely  out  of  the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  as  actual 
unbelievers ;  they  combine  and  associate  together  by  means  of 
fsmissaries  in  distant  countries,  and  endeavour  everywhere  to  excite 
an  exclusive  spirit,  to  create  a  sort  of  tacit  schism  in  the  bosom 
of  every  national  church.  We  are  far  from  justifying  the  hasty 
and  violent  measures  which  were  adopted  in  some  places,  where 
magistrates  made  common  cause  with  the  cleigy  against  these 
busy  agitators.  But  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  effect  produced  by 
those  unfortunate  tracusse^ies,  in  many  who  witness  them,  is  to 
confirm  their  irreligious  prejudices,  or  to  make  them  prefer  the 
peaceful,  apathetic  tolerance  of  Romanism,  such  as  it  now  is  in 
the  more  enlightened  countries  of  Europe. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  much  even  the  most  Christian 
among  French  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  religion,  not 
with  a  view  to  its  personal  influence  on  individual  man,  but  rather 
as  a  social  principle,  an  element  of  a  political  system.  This  ten- 
dency seems  to  arise,  naturally  enough,  from  the  absence  of  that 
inveterate  religious  feeling  which  education  alone  can  give.  Un- 
accustomed to  give  any  part  of  his  attention  to  such  topics  at  an 
early  age,  while  politics,  on  tlie  other  hand,  are  the  very  element 
lo  which  his  reasoning  powers  first  learn  to  exert  themselves,  the 
earliest  thought  of  the  Parisian,  when  his  meditations  are  turned 
at  last  to  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  seems  to  be,  not  how 
the  matter  stands  between  God  and  his  own  heart,  but  what  may 
be  the  efi^ct  of  Christianity  on  the  mass— not  whether  it  is  true 
or  false,  but  whether  it  will  serve,  or  no,  as  a  principle  for  "  re- 
constructing society."  Catholicism  is  to  be  rejected,  (according 
to  such  writers  as  M.  Drouineau)  not  because  it  teaches  to  wor- 

qq2 
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ship,  instead  of  God,  the  creatures  of  human  invention^  but 
because  it  begina  to  dwindle  into  a  mere  set  of  forms  and  obser- 
ranees,  and  thereby  to  lose  its  influence.  Protestantism — not 
because  its  dogmas  are  untrue,  its  belief  too  much  or  too  little — 
but  because  it  is  **  froidement  stationnaire*'  The  new  attempt  to 
reform  Catholicism  in  France,  or  the  church  of  the  Abbi  Chatel — 
not  because  its  doctrines  and  sentiments  are  as  lukewarm  as  thoSe 
of  Laodicea,  but  because  it  is  a  **  Catholic  quasi-legitimacy,*'  an 
effort  to  bring  the  church  to  the  support  of  the  state  with  some- 
what more  of  decent  reserve  in  the  connection.  Whoever  has 
read  the  works  of  Chateaubriand  will  recognize  this  habit  of  looking 
at  Christianity  as  a  painter  looks  at  his  canvass — ^not  as  a  real  and 
living  principle,  but  as  a  means  of  producing  effect. 

We  know  of  no  authority  to  which  we  can  refer  pur  readers 
with  more  satisfaction,  in  confirmation  of  our  views  on  this  subject, 
than  to  an  excellent  sermon  lately  published  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Rose,  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with 
some  introductory  observations  respecting  the  state  of  religion  in 
France,  and  more  especially  regarding  the  sect  of  the  Saint-Si- 
monians.  We  have  found  no  notice  of  the  opinions  of  this  clique 
of  politico-economical  fanatics  so  accurate,  in  so  short  a  compass, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  impartially  just  in  its  estimate  of  the 
great  talent  shown  by  their  writers,  not  so  much  in  constructing 
their  own  theory,  as  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  present 
state  of  society,  and  reducing  its  past  history  to  a  bold  and  com- 
prehensive system.  There  is  a  fantastic  tale  of  Hoffhuaun,  of 
which  the  hero  is  a  musical  virtuoso*  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  his  art ;  criticizes  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
modern  school  with  wonderful  justice ;  points  out  the  latent  causes 
of  its  deficiencies  ;  and  astonishes  his  hearers  by  the  accurate  ana- 
lysis which  he  gives  them  of  their  own  sensations  of  pleasure  and 
pain  arising  from  peculiar  tones.  He  hints,  moreover,  that  he  is 
m  possession  of  the  true  secrets  of  some  famous  deceased  per- 
formers, as  well  as  of  the  actual  instruments  with  which  they  had 
wrought  such  miracles.  The  -curiosity  of  his  hearers  is  strongly 
excited,  and  one  of  them  is  at  last  favoured  with  a  separate  inter- 
view, in  order  to  be  initiated  into  these  abstruse  mysteries.  The 
virtuoso  takes  down  from  his  study  wall  a  genuine  Cremona  of 
ancient  date — ^the  very  instrument,  as  he  declares,  to  which  Tar- 
ttni  had  once  given  life — takes  it  in  hand  with  reverence,  and  pro- 
duces nothing  but  a  most  horrible  compound  of  dissonant  extrava- 
gances, without  the  least  approach  to  any  kind  of  harmony — while 
he  questions  his  astonished  pupil,  with  much  solemnity,  as  to  the 
effect  produced  on  him  by  these  wonderful  tones,  the  quintessence 
of  alt  music.    Is  there  not  something  in  the  madness  of  this 
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*'  Fanatico"  which  reminds  us,  not  of  the  Saint  Simotiians  only, 
but  of  many  other  soi-disant  reformers  of  society^  who  raise  our 
expectations  by  eloquently  demonstrating  its  vices,  and  destroy 
them  again  by  the  glaring  defects  of  the  systems  which  tb^ 
propose  to  substitute  for  it. 

As  for  this  renowned  association,  its  extrataganceS|  and  the 
gross  impurities  with  which  its  youthful  leaders  have  lately  soiled 
the  moral  character  which  its  doctrines  had  previously  borne, 
have  sunk  it  for  the  present  low  enough  in  public  estimation.  Bot 
we  are  much  mistaken,  if  many  of  its  economical  dogmas  are  not 
deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  both  of  France  and  England ; 
and  if  its  invocations  to  the  human  sense  of  religion,  however 
misapplied,  do  not  find  an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  whose 
fathers  have  reared  them  in  ignorant  contempt  of  all  fiaith^  and 
who  are  now  vaguely  endeavouring  to  seek  it  out  for  themselves. 
Both  will  probably  bear  fruit;  the  first,  in  fomenting  revolts 
against  the  rights  of  property,  which  may  produce  evil  for  a  time, 
but  must  prove  ultimately  inefficacious,  being  directed  against  the 
common  habits  and  instincts  of  mankind ;  the  last,  let  us  hope,  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  gradual  readmission  of  Christiani^  into 
the  heart  of  a  society  whidi  has  rather  outwardly  rejected  it  from 
mistaken  pride,  than  from  being  dead  inwardly  to  its  preservmg  in-> 
Huence.  But  of  this,  as  of  the  other  tendencies  of  the  busy  Spirit  of 
the  age,  M*e  can  but  say  in  the  words  of  the  old  German  rbyme*^ 

"  Ist*s  Gottes  Wcrk,  so  wird's  bestebn, 
l8t*8  Menscben  Werk,  wird's  antergebn!** 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Du  Rabbinisme,  et  des  Traditions  Juives.    Par 
Michel  Berr  (de  Turique),     Paris.    1832.     8vo. 

2.  Resume  de  FHistoire  des  Juifs  Modernes,     Par  L^on  Halevy« 
Paris.    1828.     18mo. 

The  days  have  gone  past,  we  hope  for  ever,  when  no  Christian 
writer  dared  to  speak  of  a  creed  differing  from  his  own  in  any 
terms  but  those  of  contemptuous  reprobation  and  horror;  when 
theologians  seemed  to  attribute  such  weakness  to  their  holy  reli- 
gion that  they  feared  it  would  be  injured  if  the  claims  of  any 
other  were  fairly  investigated;  and  when  to  hint  that  belief  in  the 
Koran  or  the  Talmud  did  notafford />rimd yiicte  evidence  of  obsti^ 
nacy  and  perversity,  was  a  crime  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  Atheism. 
Mo  better  system  could  have  been  devised  for  strengthening,  the 
incredulity  of  the.in6del,  increasing  the  doubts  of  the  sceptic,  and 
weakening  the  confidence  of  the  true  believer;  but  it  was  naturally 
patronized  by  that  large  majority  of  men  who  find  it  easier  to  dog- 
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malize  thaD  to  reasoo,  and  who  apply  odious  iMck-oames  to  save 
tbcflwelfes  the  trouble  of  refutation.  ^  We  have  not  so  leaned 
Christ/'  Far  from  searchiog  the  differeot  religtooB  spread  over 
the  globe  with  an  anxiety  to  discover  nothing  bat  abominatioiB  and 
absurdities,  we  feel  more  anxious  to  search  out  their  latent  truths 
and  their  concealed  merits  :  the  aberrations  of  the  human  intel- 
lect gratify  not  our  pride,  fill  us  with  no  unholytriumph ;  when 
we  read  of  superstitions,  we  exclaim  not  "Thank  God!  we 
are  not  as  other  men  ;*'  such  feelinp  we  leave  to  the  Pharisees  of 
Christianity,  and  sighing  over  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  try  to  find 
under  the  clouds  of  error  and  the  veil  of  superstition  some  prin* 
ciple  of  good.  There  be  those  that  would  lunit  the  dominion  of 
truth  to  Christendom,  to  the  Protestant  nations^  to  a  favourite 
sect,  or  even  to  a  single  chapel;  we  assign  no  limits  to  its  em- 
pire: we  find  it  to  be  sure  frequently  corrupted,  defiled,  hidden 
beneath  a  crowd  of  human  inventions,  and  we  acknowledge  reve- 
lation to  be  necessary  to  its  full  development;  but  we  still  find  it 
wherever  we  search ;  for,  with  Victor  Cousin,  we  believe  that  "  oo 
privileges,  no  castes  exist  in  human  nature/' 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter,  after  the  good  old  fashion,  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  portraiture  of  Judaism  at  once  ridiculous 
and  revolting.  The  Talmud  would  suflBce  to  supply  a  score  of 
volumes  sutetantiating  all  the  charges  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  have  ur^d  against  them  since  the  first  foundation  of  Chris* 
tianity.  It  gives  false  and  degrading  notions  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  it  inculcates  anti-social  principles;  it  prohibits  the  free 
exercise  of  reason ;  it  invests  the  Rabbins  with  a  plenitude  of 
power,  such  as  no  priesthood  ever  possessed ;  '*  it  makes  void  the 
commandments  of  God  by  its  traditions."  Hence  some  of  the 
ancient  polemics  would  at  once  conclude,  that  tlie  Jews,  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  the  Talmud,  must  of  course  be  liable  to  all  these 
imputations.  But  belief  is  not  quite  so  logical  a  process  as  such 
reasoners  try  to  prove  it ;  there  is  what  Paley  well  calls  an  oiiou 
assent  to  articles  of  belief — an  assent  somewhat  like  that  give*  to 
the  history  of  Nadir  Sb4h,  or  the  descriptions  of  Pekin,  which 
produces  no  practical  eflfect  on  life  or  conduct.  But  persecution 
aad  disqualification  frequently  change  this  dead  letter  into  a  living 
spirit ;  the  dogma  whicn  was  nearly  lost  in  the  dust  of  ages  comes 
to  light  when  unwisely  assailed  by  vi^nce  or  by  obloquy ;  the 
article  which  had  sunk  into  oblivion  is  raised  by  its  ettemies  imo 
a  principle  of  action.  There  never  was  a  people  in  whose  bia- 
tory  this  truth  was  more  fully  manifested  than  the  Jewish;  bot 
unfortuoalely,  the  seasons  of  persecution  that  brought  out  all  tHht 
was  pernicious  in  their  creed  were  much  nDK>re  numenms  than 
those  iu  which  they  were  permitted  to  display  its  better  qualities. 
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**  Ib  tncbug"  says  Berr,  *'  the  doctriocs  of  Judaism  duriag  ibe  later 
ages  of  the  first  Tcoipk»  tbe  eotire  duratioa  of  the  second,  and  subse^- 
qnently  after  the  dispersioa  of  the  Jews  amoogst  the  natioDs  of  the 
earthy  we  shall  see  them  successively  become  elevated  and  degenerate, 
noble  and  degraded,  with  light  and  darkness,  justice  and  oppression^ 
civilization  and  barbarity,  and  generally  according  to  tbe  progression  of 
society  and  the  march  of  the  human  intellect." 

On  the  confession  of  the  most  enlightened  Jews  themselves, 
aad  on  the  assertion  of  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  Judaism  is  now  a  system  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  Moses  established  for  the  chosen  people. 
We  deem,  however,  that,  even  in  its  present  low  estate,  we  can 
dbcern  the  elements  of  regeneration ;  and  in  the  world  around  us 
we  see.  manifest  signs  of  an  approaching  period  when  these  ele- 
ments shall  operate  for  improvement.  Two  of  these  cheering 
symptoms  are  before  us:  one,  the  tract  on  Rabbinism  by  a 
French  Jew,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed ;  and  the  other,  a  little 
work  called  *'  The  Genius  of  Judaism,'*  written,  wc  believe,  by 
an  enlightened  English  Jew,*  which  has  just  made  its  appearance 
here.  From  both  of  these  we  shall  endeavour  to  collect  a  state- 
ment of  those  circumstances  which  induce  us  to  believe  that  a 
great  and  beneficial  change  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
tbe  Jews  is  in  rapid  progress,  and,  unless  checked  by  something 
external,  will  at  no  distant  day  be  completed. 

Before  we  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  rcr 
formation,  we  must  know  something  of  the  system  which  is  to 
undergo  the  process  of  change.  There  have  been  many  por- 
traitures of  Judaism  from  the  days  of  the  Buxtorfs  to  those  of 
Chiarini  :t  they  all,  and  especially  that  of  Eisenmenger,  merit  the 
praise  of  learniug,  research  and  accuracy ;  but  they  were  all  de- 
signed for  controversial  purposes,  and  consequently  dwell  more 
on  the  evil  than  on  the  good.     A  rapid  historical  sketch  of  the  rise 


*  Report  attributes  tliis  work  to  the  elder  Disraeli :  we  regret  that  it  is  only  in  a 
honied  note  »e  can  notice  a  different  portraiture  of  iiidaiso,  in  ita  high  and  paloiy 
state,  by  D'Israeli  tbe  younger.  Yfc  allude  to  that  singular  emanation  of  creative 
genius,  "  the  wild  and  wondrous  talc  of  Alroy."  The  subject  is  one  which  in  earlier 
days  fired  our  own  literary  ambition,  and  we  feel  therefore  nnoere  delight  in  aedng 
tbe  viiioiM  that  flitted  tiefore  our  youthful  fancy  more  than  lealiaed.  It  ia,  however,  a 
work  utterly  at  variance  with  the  cold  rules  of  western  criticism,  for  it  is  truly  the  very 
bean  idial  of  oricntilisni.  Massive  grandeur,  luxuriant  raagniGcence,  fancy  absolutely 
pnodigal  of  its  wealth,  are  the  most  characteristic  features  in  this  sngular  production ; 
b«t  to  these  eastern  qualities  it  adds  a  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  tbe  hnman 
heart,  both  in  iis  greatness  and  its  littleness,  whidi  has  been  derived  from  the  pureit 
philosophy  of  the  west. 

Objecliuns  have  been  made  to  the  style  of  the  work,  which,  we  tjfiink,  must  be  attri- 
biiM  to  the  igyMranee  of  tbe  critics  ;  like  the  subject  it  is  pardy  orieolai:  the  bett 
Arabic  writers,  and  among  them  the  author  of  the  Koran,  iiitroduce  metrical  forms, 
and  even  the  ornament  of  rhyme,  when  they  have  to  treat  of  passionate,  that  is,  of 
peelic  taljecti. 

t "  Tbeorie  de  Jadaisme.'*    See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  527. 
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and  progress  of  JudaUnii  as  contradistiDguished  from  Mosainn, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  accurate  notions  both  of  the 
evils  to  be  remedied,  and  of  the  means  that  may  be  made  avail* 
able  for  their  cure.  The  professors  of  Judaism  acknowledge  a 
traditional  law  equally  binding  with  the  laws  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch^  and  they  trace  the  origin  of  this  "  lex  non  siCripta** 
back  to  the  days  of  Moses.  Such  a  claim  to  antiquity  has  been 
ridiculed  by  most  Christian  writers,  and  yet  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  acknowledging  its  probability.  Many  of  the  regulations  con* 
tained  in  the  Mosaic  code  were  applicable  only  to  the  peculiar 
modes  of  life  adopted  by  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  and  were 
therefore  virtually  repealed  when  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was 
completed ;  many  circumstances,  apparently  as  important  as  those 
for  which  regulations  were  provided,  had  not  been  noticed  by  the 
inspired  legislator.  It  was  natural  for  a  people  whose  laws 
formed  an  essential  part  of  their  religion  to  consult  the  sacerdotal 
castCi  the  authorized  depositaries  of  their  faith,  respecting  these 
omitted  cases.  The  decisions  of  the  priests  thus  gradually  formed 
a  code  of  traditions  supplemental  to  the  written  law,  just  as  the 
SoPifut  has  grown  up  round  the  Koran, 

The  age  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  produced  a  great  and 
striking  change  both  in  the  political  and  religious  condition  of 
the  Jews;  it  was  a  period  when  revolutions  convulsed  the  entire 
of  central  Asia,  revolutions  which  we  hold  to  have  been  essen-- 
tidily  connected  witli  some  great  struggle  between  rival  creeds. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  a  comparison  between  the  age 
of  Cyrus  and  that  of  the  Sassanides ;  or  to  show  that  in  both  in- 
stances  the  change  of  the  Persian  dynasty  was  attended  by  a  still 
greater  change  in  the  national  faith.  It  is  enough  to  remarii  that 
to  this  period  the  preaching  of  Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster  is  ascribed 
by  all  the  historians  of  the  west,  while  the  traditions  of  the  east 
connect  that  reformer  with  the  prophet  Daniel.  Living  in  the 
midst  of  these  terrible  convulsions,  the  Jews  acquired  a  new 
stock  of  ideas  and  feelings,  which  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the 
writings  of  the  later  prophets.  To  name  one  out  of  many,  we 
find  the  immortality  of  the  soul  forming  for  the  first  time  a  pro* 
roinent  article  in  the  Jewish  creed.  A  new  series  of  traditions 
was  manifestly  necessary  to  connect  the  new  modes  of  thought 
and  action  with  the  ancient  legislation  of  Moses.  Two  powerful 
causes  operated  against  the  purity  of  this  adaptation;  the  love  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Rabbis  or  doctors  of  the  law,  which  led 
them  to  multiply  cases  of  conscience  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
their  own  authority;  and  the  bitter  persecutions  to  which  the 
Jews  were  subjected  by  die  monarchs  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  anti-social  principles  and  made  hatred  of 
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tbe  Heathen  an  arttde  of  faitlr.  The  regulations  were  onerous » 
"  they  laid  burdens  on  men's  shoulders  grievous  to  be  borne;" 
the  doctrines  inflated  Jewish  vanity,  taught  them  to  boast  "  we 
have  Abraham  to  our  Father/'  and  led  them  to  view  the  Gentiles  at 
ooce  with  contempt  and  detestation.  Hillel  and  his  followers 
made  vigorous  but  vain  efforts  to  resist  these  dangerous  novelties; 
they  were  conquered  by  the  ignorant  and  fanatical  disciples  of 
Shammaiy  whose  doctrines  accorded  better  with  the  interests  of 
the  Rabbis  and  were  more  flattering  to  the  Vulgar  passions  of  the 
populace.  It  adds  not  a  little  weight  to  the  historical  verity  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  accounts  it  contains  of  the  state  of  the 
Jews  at  the  period  of  Christ's  ministry  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  preceding  descriptions,  which  we  have  derived  exclusively 
from  Jewish  writers.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sub- 
sequent dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  traditional  law  was  collected 
into  a  code  called  AffscAr/a,  or  the  "  Repetition;"  sullied  as  this 
part  of  the  Talmud  is,  from  the  causes  we  have  already  specified; 
we  must  still  confess  that  it  contains  much  sublime  morality, 
many  striking  recommendations  of  universal  charity,  and  the 
germs  of  liberal  principles  that  required  only  favourable  circum* 
stances  for  their  full  development.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of 
the  commentary  called  the  Gemara^  or  Supplement;  it  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Berr: 

**  Tbe  language,  the  doctrine  and  the  intellectual  character  had 
equally  d^enerated.  Intolerance  and  darkness  rising  from  without, 
brought  by  degrees  intolerance  within.  A  subtile  and  punctilious  spirit 
bad  usurped  tbe  place  of  liberal  and  elevated  interpretations ;  partial  and 
even  intolerant  maxims,  a  moral  code  too  strictly  severe,  a  language 
formed  from  a  confused  mixture  of  tbe  degenerated  Oriental  tongues  \ 
a  Hebrew  which,  without  being  primitive,  bad  still  preserved  some  faint 
traces  of  its  purity.  Nevertheless  some  glimmerings  of  light  appear 
even  in  tbe  Gemara,  and  there  occur  in  it  passages  "  few  and  far  be- 
tween*' worthy  of  tbe  Mischna,  as  in  that  work  there  may  be  found 
traces  of  approaching  degeneracy.*' 

The  birth  of  Islamism  and  the  fanaticism  of  Mohammed's 
early  followers  hastened  the  decadence  of  the  Jewish  schools  and 
synagogues  in  the  East ;  but  they  were  soon  revived  with  more 
than  their  former  brilliancy  in  western  Europe.  Under  the 
Moorish  dynasty  in  Spain,  the  Jews  not  merely  enjoyed  protec* 
tion,  but  were  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  brilliant  and  in* 
fteUectual  court.  Maimonides,  a  name  of  which  the  Jews  are 
Justly  proud,  laboured  to  simplify  the  articles  of  the  national 
cr€ed,  the  most  efficient  but  far  the  most  difficult  step  in  the 
purification  of  a  national  faath^  The  most  efficient,  because  aA 
absurd  dogma  escapes  notice  among  a  crowd  of  other  doctrines 
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more  or  less  irralioBBly  bat  is  at«an  oomfainod  ^vheii  pbccd  in 
juxt»*pb0ilioB  with  theaiwpler  docHiomcQntowed  ia  every  creed: 
the  oioel  itifimlt,  becatiie  to  vulgar  mimb  the  dectemee  moet 
ehroiided  in  mjstery  are  always  the  most  picastog*  The  school 
of  Cordova  ifas  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Jewish  academies; 
dortng  its  brief  but  bright  existence  it  had  done  much  and  de* 
signed  more  for  the  reformation  of  Judaism.  The  epoch  did  not 
appear  distant,  when  refined  and  purified  it  would  have  mdted 
into  Chrisrianity ;  but,  how  true  are  the  words  of  yEschylus : 

^  O  mortal,  mortal  state !  and  what  art  thou? 

Even  in  thy  glory  eomes  the  passing  shade, 
'    And  makes  thee  liiw  a  risbn  lade  away. 

And  then  Misfditane  takes  the  moisten'd  iponge 

And  dean  efiaccs  all  the  picture  out.** 

The  protection  conceded  by  Mohammedans  was  refused  by 
Christians; — ^the  disciples  of  Him,  at  whose  advent  was  proclaimed 
"  peace  on  earthi  good  will  towards  men,"  deemed  that  holocausts 
of  slaogfatered  victims  were  acceptable  oflbrings  to  the  God  of 
Mercy.  The  era  of  the  Crasades  came;  would  to  God  that 
the  annals  of  the  period  formed  no  part  of  the  history  of  Christian 
nations !  Persecution  again  checked  the  course  of  reformation ; 
and  the  Jews  were  taught  to  hate  the  very  name  of  Jeans  by  the 
conduct  of  those  who  called  themselves  his  foUowen ;  to  diis  pe- 
riod belong  the  ^'  Toldotb  Jesu,"  and  other  libellous  treatises  on 
Christianity ;  works  which  were  themselves  the  natoral  offspring 
of  persecution,  and  were  yet  made  the  pretext  for  its  continu- 
ance. We  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  this  cala* 
milous  age,  because  it  is  quite  enough  for  our  purpose  to  say: 
compare  the  Jew  of  Coidova,  under  the  reign  of  die  Mcriiamme- 
dans,  with  the  Jew  of  the  same  country  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  wrought  a  great  but  not  a  de- 
cisive change  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  Jews ;  indeed  the  theo- 
logical controversy  which  prepared  the  way  and  smoothed  the 
path  for  Luther's  efforts,  arose  from  Reuchlin's  efforts  in  their 
behalf.  We  allude  to  the  generous  and  successfiii  exertionB 
made  by  that  eacelleat  scholar  and  worthy  man,  to  save  the  Jew- 
ish writings  from  the  flames  to  which  they  were  consigned  by 
priestly  bigots,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  renegade  Pfeffercom  ;  a 
struggle  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  from  the  torrent  of  ridicule 
with  which  Hutten  overwhelmed  Reuchlin's  opponents,  ia  the 
immortal  ^  Episiola  Ob§airorum  Ftramm."  Under  ^e  Re- 
formed Churches  the  Jews  have  been  partially  tolerated,  and 
their  privileges  gradually  increased;  but  as  yet  there  are  some 
Protestant  nations,  aflsong  which  £nglend  must  unfisrtiumfedy  be 
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reduNied,  in  which  Cbey  do  not  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  citi- 
zen8«  We  say  nnfarUmately,  because  we  think  our  brief  8uin« 
niary  has  shown,  that  in  every  period  when  the  Jews  were  op- 
pressed,  the  principles  of  evil  in  their  creed  became  prottiinent 
and  active;  but  whenever  they  enjoyed  security  and  protection,  the 
cowKtesactfaq^  prindples  «f  good  began  to  woii  a  ■wral  iogM»» 
ration. 

The  Jews  were  not  ungrateful  to  the  Reformation :  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  mey  became  the  most  zealous  supporters 
of  the  Protestant  succession ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  when  the 
Jacobites  threatened  a  run  on  the  bank,  the  Jews,  not  only  of 
England  but  the  continent,  sent  in  large  supplies  of  bullion  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  British  government. 

In  the  year  1753,  the  Pelham  administration,  with  a  laudable  . 
desire  to  reward  Jewish  loyalty,  and  eocourace  the  accession  of 
such  a  wealthy  people  to  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown»  inr 
trodaiced  a  bill  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews  into  the  Houae 
of  Lords:  it  was  supported  by  Sherlock,  bishop  of  Londoo; 
Se(JLer>  bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  Hay ter,  bishop  of  Norwich ; 
three  names  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  England  may 
be  justly  proud,  and  it  passed  through,  the  upper  house  without 
opposition.  Its  reception  in  the  lower  house,  when  first  brought 
down,  was  on  the  whole  favourable ;  but  the  commercial  Jealousy 
of  some  merchants  in  the  city,  the  resentment  of  the  Jacobites 
for  the  efficacious  check  ^ven  to  their  machinations  by  the  Jews, 
and  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  those  who  prided  themselves  on 
preserving  the  foUy  of  their  anoestors,  and  caUing  it  wisdom, 
roused  a  formidable  resistance  which  the  ministers  should  not 
have  ventured  to  encounter*  Appeals  were  made  to  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  multitude ;  "  no  Judaism"  became  a  signal 
as  efficacious  as  "no  Popery"  thirty  years  after;  petitions 
poured  in  from  every  quarter;  but  the  ministers,  strong  m  recti* 
tude  of  principle,  resolved  to  proceed.  In  this  determination, 
we  deem  that  they  were  wrong;  for  the  phrase  which  Montaigne 
used  in  speaking  of  the  reformation  of  this  Calendar  was  perfectly 
applicabks  to  the  trifling  privileges  conceded  by  the  bilL 

''  Pope  Gi^ory  has  found  oot  an  evil  which  hurt  nobodyy  and  he  has 
applied  a  remedy  which  does  nobody  any  good." 

Sir  William  Nordiey  led  the  opposition ;  he  was  an  obstinate 
blockhead,  whose  head  was  fiMed  with  all  that  was  absurd  or  use- 
less in  ancient  smd  tnodem  literature.  In  the  first  paragraph  of 
his  speech  be  contrived,  however,  to  state  the  principle  on  which 
all  intolerance  is  founded,  and  to  give  the  essence  of  all  the 
speeches  that  have  been  delivered  against  religious  freedom  ever 
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"  I  hope  some  of  the  gettUeineo  who  ere  advocates  for  this  Iriil  will 
rise  up  and  ioform  the  House  what  terrible  crime  the  people  of  this 
kiogdoro  have  committed  ^  for  I  most  suppose  that  they  have  been 
guilty  of  some  heinous  offence,  because  we  have  of  late  bad  some  sort  of 
bill  offered  every  year  to  parliament  for  depriving  them  of  their  birth- 
right j  I  say  depriving  them,  sir,  for  the  communication  of  a  privilege 
is,  in  so  far  as  that  communication  reaches,  a  taking  it  away  from  those 
who  had  before  the  sole  right  to  it/* 

The  Rev.  Sidney  Smiths  in  that  unparalleled  work  of  wit  and 
argument,  "  Plymley's  Letters,"  has  stated  the  same  principle  in 
better  terms : 

'*  You  may  not  be  aware  of  it  yourself,  most  reverend  Abraham,  but 

you  deny  their  freedom  to  disqualified  sectarians,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  Sarah,  your  wife,  refuses  to  give  the  receipt  for  a  ham  or  a 
gooseberry  dumplin ;  she  values  her  receipts,  not  because  they  secure  to 
her  a  certain  flavour,  but  because  they  remind  her  that  her  neigbboun 
want  it :  a  feeling  laughable  in  a  priestess,  shameful  in  a  priest  ^  venial 
when  it  withholds  the  blessings  of  a  bam,  tyrannical  and  execrable 
when  it  narrows  the  boon  of  religious  freedom.** 

But  for  our  knowledge  of  the  prevalence  and  strength  of  thb 
feeling,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  surprised  to  find  among 
the  most  clamorous  and  reckless  opponents  of  Jewish  emancipa- 
tion, men  notorious  for  any  thing  rather  than  their  attachment  to 
Christianity.  But  even  infidels  wish  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of 
persecution ;  and  as  a  naughty  boy  feels  angry  if  you  refuse  to 
grant  him  the  privilege  of  worrying  kittens,  so  men  of  vulgar  and 
depraved  minds  feel  indignant  when  prevented  from  insulting  and 
spurning  some  class  of  their  fellow  creatures  with  impunity.  We 
see  at  this  very  moment  the  planters  of  South  Carolina  contend- 
ing for  their  own  unrestrained  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
the  unmitigated  slavery  of  their  negroes.  **  I  wish  I  were  free, 
I  wish  I  were  free,''  said  an  Irish  radical  to  us  some  months  ago. 
•*  And  are  you  not  free  ?"  we  replied ;  *•  cannot  you  do  as  you 
please  ?"  "  Aye,^'  said  he,  "  but  I  cannot  make  you  do  as  I 
please  !"  And  we  have  the  honourable  member  for  Oldham  one 
day  proposing  the  apotheosis  of  Tom  Paine,  and  the  next  de- 
claring his  readiness  to  become  a  martyr  for  Christianity.  The 
strange  inconsistencies  of  that  singular  man  would  assuredly  form 
a  strange  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  nature : 

"  Each  hour  a  different  face  he  wears. 
Now  in  a  fury,  now  in  tears. 

Now  laughing,  now  in  sorrow  $ 
Now  be*ll  command,  and  now  obey, 
Bellows  for  liberty  to-day. 

And  roars  for  power  to«monrow»" 

And  yet  it  is  easy  to  show  that  there  is  one  principle  which  ^ves 
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uniformitj  to  all  his  aberratioiis«  and  consistency  to  all  his  di»r 
crepancies,  that  is,  intense  selfishness, — the  true  key  to  the  con-' 
duct  of  every  brawling  demagogue  that  has  kept  a  country  in  a 
state  of  agitation  since  the  world  was  created. 

The  ministers  persevered  and  the  bill  was  carried;  a  general 
election  was  at  hand,  and  the  opposition  unhesitatingly  availed 
themselves  of  the  popular  clamour  to  drive  their  political  rivals 
from  the  hustings,  it  is  not  beyond  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation,  that  a  party  made  use  of  a  similarly  disgraceful 
advantage;  in  the  days  of  Percival,  that  man  whom  nature 
designed  for  a  methodist  parson,  but  whom  cruel  chance  made  a 
prime  minister,  the  yell  of  '*  no  Popery"  was  raised  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  nation  led  to  believe,  that  the  Pope  with 
an  army  of  cardinals  was  about  to  storm  St.  Paulas,  and  a  certain 
Scarlet  Lady  about  to  change  Westminster  into  Babylon* 
Verily,  we  may  say  of  religious  folly,  what  the  French  nobleman 
did  of  the  volume  he  read  through,  deeming  that  he  was  reading 
through  a  series,  **  il ae  repete  quehjuefois" 

Some  very  characteristic  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  scenes 
enacted  on  the  passing  of  the  bill;  we  extract  the  following  from 
the  Hardwicke  papers  in  the  British  Museum: — 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Birch  to  the  Hon.  Philip  Yorke. 

London^  June  23,  1753. 
"  The  post  office  has  I  presume  transmitted  to  you  a  sheet  upon  the 
tone  nature  of  the  Jews*  Bill,  of  which  Mr.  Webb  tells  me,  he  designs 
likewise  to  give  the  public  a  right  notion,  by  reprinting  it  with  proper 
remarks,  baviug  obtained  Mr.  Basket's  consent,  who  is  the  proprietor. 
The  clamour  against  that  act  is  now  evidently  designed  to  inflaence  the 
election  next  year;  and  the  rage  of  the  people  is  ungovernable.  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich  was  insulted  for  having  voted  for  it,  in  several  parts 
of  his  diocese  whither  he  went  to  confirm ;  the  boys  of  Ipswich  in  par- 
ticular calling  out  to  him  for  circumcision,  and  a  paper  being  fixed  to 
one  of  the  churches,  that  the  next  day,  being  Saturday,  his  lordship 
woald  confirm  the  Jews,  and  the  Christians  the  day  following." 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Iiondon,  September  29,  1753. 
''  The  Jews*  Bill  is  likely,  among  many  ill  consequences,  to  have  one 
gpod  eflfect,  in  relieving  the  next  parliament  from  the  oratory  of  Mr, 
Sydenham,  whose  declaring  for  that  bill  has  rendered  the  city  of 
Exeter  implacable  to  him ;  though  to  acquit  himself  of  Judaism,  be 
dispersed  printed  papers,  justifying  his  attachment  to  Christianity,  and 
urging  as  a  proof  of  it,  his  travelling  on  Saturdays  when  his  business 
required  it,  and  his  strict  observance  of  Sundays,*' 

The  member  for  Bristol,  as  Horace  Walpole  tells  us,  offered 
to  prove  that  be  was  not  a  Jew,  in  a  more  rational  way  than  the 
worthy  member  for  Exeter;  but  we  must  refer  to  his  Memoires 
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for  Um  anecdote.  Dr.  Birdi  give»  us  nho  some  aocountof  the 
reverend  pamphleteers  of  the  period,  who  might  easily  be  panil* 
leled  in  our  own ; — we  regret  to  add,  that  having  read  tiie  pamph- 
let described  in  the  following  extract,  we  consider  it  deserving  of 
even  greater  reprobation  than  the  writer  has  bestowed  upon  it. 

London,  October  20,  1753. 
**  lir.  Tucker  acquainted  me  in  a  letter  reeehrod  yestefdaf,  thai  bis 
friends  have  advised  him  to  add  a  second  letter.  On  the  oiber  side, 
there  was  published  this  day  se'nnight  a  pamphlet  of  an  hundred  paget 
in  8vo«,  sold  for  sixpence,  or  distribated  mtis,  under  the  title  of  '  An 
Aniwer  to  the  Considerations  on  the  Jews'  BilL'  It  is  ascribed  to 
Bomainei  and  has  all  the  distinguishing  characters  of  that  writer« 
impudence,  buffoonery,  virulence,  and  insmcerity.  It  asserts  *  that  the 
Jews  have  no  God,  no  king,  no  country,  and  never  act  upon  any  higher 

principle  than  self  Interest;  that  the  present  set  of (I  presume  he 

means  bishops),  is  the  only  one  since  the  time  of  Christ  tiiat  woold 
have  coantenamxd  so  snticfaristian  a  measure.'  It  cites  with  great 
triumph  an  anecdote,  as  it  is  called,  out  of  RagneftSt*s  '  Ulstoife  de 
Cromwell,'  of  the  Jews  having  sent  met  several  Habbis  to  make  private 
inquiry  whether  he  wu  not  their  Messiah ;  from  which  Romaia^  this 
pamphleteer,  dedooes  several  consequences,  particulariy  that  the  Jews 
suppose  that  the  character  of  Adr  Messiidi  will  be  like  that  of  the 
accomplished  villain,  Cromwell.  The  chapter  pretending  to  show  from 
Scripture  authority  that  we  ought  to  bare  no  commerce  with  that 
nation,  is  not  to  be  matched  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  falsification 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.'* 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  consequence  of  the  popular  excite- 
ment»  the  parliament  were  forced  to  repeal  the  bill  ra  the  follow- 
ing yean 

Other  nations  out8try>ped  England  in  the  march  of  liberality; 
in  America,  in  Holland,  m  Prussia,  and  in  France,  the  Jews  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  dtizenst  and  have  proved  by  their 
subsequent  conduct  that  they  were  well  entitled  to  Che  favour. 
The  Jewish  regiment  in  the  Prussian  service  was  the  one  that 
acquired  most  glory  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Ligny  and  Wa- 
terloo. 

In  die  year  18^,  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  the  present  member  for 
Finsbury,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  but 
withdrew  it  after  it  had  made  some  progress,  chieifly  because  it 
was  deemed  imprudent  further  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  those 
who  bad  been  so  deeply  offenided  by  th^  concession  of  emancii^- 
tion  to  the  Catholics*  Tfa^  speakers  against  the  measure,  with 
one  exception,  rested  their  arguments  on  expediency*  The  only 
individual  who  brought  religion  into  the  debate  was  a  Mr.  Trant, 
one.  of  those  nersons  of  whom  it  has  been  .well  said*  "  if.it  is  a 
case  of  hntrcio  v>e  are  sure  they  will  defend  it  by  the  Gospelj  if  it 
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abridges  human  freedom  tbey  will  find  precedenta  for  it  in  the 
Revolution." 

The  measure  is  now  about  to  be  brought  forward  under  more 
favourable  auspices*  and  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  success.  Op^ 
position,  however^  is  said  to  be  threatened  from  a  quarter  whence 
it  could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected*  we  mean  from  the 
members  of  "  The  Society  for  Converting  the  Jews**'  We  trust, 
that  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  inconsistency,  these  worthy 
individuals  will  make  the  honourable  member  for  Oldham  the 
mouth-piece  of  their  sentiments.  We  should  have  laughed  at 
this  mingled  display  of  folly  and  assurance,  did  we  not  remember 
that  a  similar  society  for  converting  the  Irish  Catholics  for  some 
time  deluded  the  people  of  England  into  the  belief  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  granting  emancipation,  for  that  the  Irish  were 
becoming  Protestants  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  and  that  a 
change  in  the  law  would  hinder  the  glorious  work  of  conversion. 
But  the  British  Reformation  Society  proved  to  be  a  complete 
failure,  and  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  is  not  one 
whit  better; 

''  The  earth  hath  babbles  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them.*' 

In  the ''  Genins  of  Judaism,'*  a  work  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  in  terms  of  too  great  praise,  the  causes  which  must  for 
ever  operate  against  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  by  external 
agency,  are  fairly  and  forcibly  stated.  Our  limits  only  allow  of  a 
brief  extract  from  this  most  seasonable  little  work : 

**  For  the  Hebrew,  reared  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  there  are  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  abjuring  his  ancient  creed,  which  lie  not  in  the 
way  of  him  who  has  recaivad  the  water  of  Christianity.  The  Jew  has  to 
annul  what  he  adores  as  the  dictation  of  the  Creator  himself,  a  code  of 
perpetual  obligation,  and ''  cveilasting/'  while  the  Christian  has  only  to 
preserve  his  own  possession.  The  elder  religion  clings  to  one  revela- 
tion, while  the  younger  enjoys  a  happier  inheritance  in  two.  The  Chris- 
tian exults  in  the  completion  of  tbat  Judaism  which  the  Hebrew  contem- 
plated as  perfect  at  its  divine  institution.  The  enlightened  Christian 
should  not,  indeed,  peftecute  his  ancient  brother,  since  Christianity  and 
Judaism  rest  on  the  same  foundation ;  nor  is  the  fiiith  of  either  in  danger 
from  the  other,  since  the  apostdical  narratives  are  not  more  anthentio  for 
the  Christian,  than  when  at  Sinai  the  Lord  "  came  in  a  thick  cloud,'* 
and  the  people  saw  that  '*  God  talked  to  man." — A  single  step  onlv  di- 
vides Judaism  from  Christianity,  but  Heaven  has  interposed,  and  for 
"  the  son  of  the  covenant,*'  that  step  no  human  efibrt  shall  pass ;  though, 
like  the  Talmudical  wall  which  divides  heaven  from  earth,  that  step  is  but 
a  hair's  breadth. 

"  The  Society  for  Converting  the  Jews'^has  now  existed  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century — will  its  managers  furnish  us  with  a  list  of 
the  converts  made  in  England  that  have  not  subsequently  aposta- 
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dzed?*  They  tnay  be  very  easily  counted*  But  though  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  good  result,  but  rather  the  contrary,  from  the 
exertions  of  this  society,  we  are  by  no  means  void  of  hope  for 
''  the  Allien  house  of  Jacob/'  The  elements  of  regeneration 
exist  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism;  they  have  made  themselves  mani* 
fest  whenever  opportunities  were  afforded  for  their  free  develop- 
ment.  From  internal  efforts  we  hope,  and  history  warrants  us  in 
hoping  every  thing;  from  external  meddling  we  anticipate  no 
goody  and  we  fear  much  evil.  When  the  Jews  no  longer  feel 
themselves  stigmatized  as  a  degraded  class,  when  they  are  allowed 
to  become  the  citizens  of  a  free  state,  the  usurped  power  of  the 
Rabbins  will  be  perceived,  the  follies  of  the  Talmudic  legends 
discovered,  the  degrading  nature  of  their  present  superstitions 
known ;  then,  and  then  alone,  can  a  genuine  reformation  com- 
mence. A  change  to  be  beneficial  must  be  founded  in  know* 
ledge,  and  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  when  no  restraints 
are  imposed  upon  investigation.  In  France  the  Jews  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished  from  their  fellow  citizens,  and  the  French 
nation  has  dropped  the  term  "  Jews,''  as  recalling  the  memory  of 
former  degradation.  A  friend  of  ours  who  was  lately  at  Bordeaux 
having  asked  to  be  shown  the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews,  was  in- 
stantly corrected,  and  told  to  call  it  *'  the  Temple  of  the  Israelites.'' 
Such  conduct  is  at  once  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  true 
policy  and  true  Christianity;  to  unite  all  men  of  every  denomina- 
tion in  the  bands  of  brotherhood,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  a  religion  which  was  divinely  announced  as  esta- 
blishing "  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  on  earth  peace,  good* 
will  towards  men," 


Art.  IX. — Briefe  aus  Paris,  zur  Erlauterung  der  Ge^chickte  de$ 
sechzehnten  und  siebzehnten  JahrhunderU.  Von  Friedrich  von 
Raumer.  (Letters  from  Paris,  Illustrative  of  the  History  of 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Frederic  von 
Raumer.)    2  vols.  12mo.     Leipzig.   189U. 

Wk  have  already  introduced  Raumer  to  our  readers,  and  can 
have  no  need  to  recall  to  their  recollection  his  instructive  and 
interesting  History  of  the  Hohenstauffen  Emperors,  and  the 
period,  so  important  to  Europe,  during  which  they  reigned. 
Upon  this  second  occasion  of  bringing  him  before  the  British 
public,  afforded  by  the  present  publication,  it  may  be  desirable  to 


*  We  well  remember  the  reaion  assigned  by  a  worthy  old  clergyman  in 
remarkable  for  his  abrewdacts,  for  declininff  to  aabscrtbe  to  ibis  society.  *'  G«Mlle* 
men/'  said  he,  "  Jesas  Christ  himself  failed  to  convert  that  stubborn  people  by  his 
preaching  or  his  miracles;  and  where  He  failed,  it  would  be  too  moch  to  expect tbat 
yon  wUI  sttoceed." 
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preface  our  account  of  it,  with  some  few  details  respecting  the 
author. 

Friedrich  von  Raumer  is  of  noble  birth ;  his  father  was  em- 
ployed in  the  civil  service  of  Prussia ;  and  the  son,  after  acquiring 
distinction  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  held  several  successive  ap- 
pointments in  the  public  service,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so 
satisfactorily,  that  the  Prime  Minister  Hardenberg  received  him 
not  only  into  his  office,  but  into  bis  own  house,  there,  by  daily 
intercourse,  the  better  to  fit  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  more  im- 
portant functions  of  the  financial  administration.  Raumer  soon 
perceived  that  the  high  official  duties,  the  path  to  which  seemed 
opening  to  him,  must  engross  the  energies,  mental  and  physical,  of 
the  whole  man ;  and  unwilling  to  abandon  bis  favourite  historical 
pursuits,  he  requested  of  his  patron  and  of  his  sovereign  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  at  a  Prussian  university,  instead  of  one  of  those 
exalted  posts,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  one  half  of  mankind 
is  ready  to  tear  the  other  half  to  pieces.  The  request  was  re- 
luctantly granted.  In  1811,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  began  his 
professorial  career  in  ^e  chair  of  History,  at  Breslau;  in  1819 
he  was  called  to  Berliu  to  occupy  that  of  Political  Science,  which 
we  believe  he  still  holds;  enjo^in^  amongst  his  learned  brethren, 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  circles  of  the  capital,  the  high  celebrity  he 
has  acquired  as  an  historian. 

This  reputation,  far  from  lulling  our  author  to  sleep  under  the 
shade  of  his  laurels,  has,  it  should  seem,  stimulated  him  to  further 
activity.  He  has  long  been  meditating  a  Histpry.  of  Europe 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  preparing  for  bis  task  with 
the  extraordinary  industry  and  judgment  for  wnich  he  is  so 
distinguished.  The  materials,  we  understand,  are  now  collected 
and  sifted ;  the  first  three  volumes  are  written,  and  in  their  pro- 
gress through  the  press,  whilst  the  remainder  are  proceeding  as 
fast  as  the  writer's,  we  fear,  rather  delicate  health  will  allow;  and 
we  trust  it  may  not  be  very  long  ere  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
offering  some  account  of  this  work  to  the  British  public. 

l^he  *'  Letters  illustfative  of  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries"  consist  wholly  of  that  portion  of  the 
materials  for  the  history  of  those  centuries  which  the  author 
collected  from  MSS.  at  Paris — perhaps  we  might  say,  of  so 
much  of  the  very  large  appendix  to  his  forthcoming  work.  Of  a 
publication  so  novel  in  kind,  it  seems  necessary  to  relate  the  origin, 
as  given  us  by — we  know  not  whether  to  say — the  author  or  the 
editor.  Raumer  visited  Paris  in  1 830  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exploriMg  the  MSS.  in  the  Bibliothique  du  Roi,  in  search,,  as 
well  of  additional  matter  for  the  history  of  the  Hohenstauffens, 
as  of  original  matter  for  the  new  history  he  was  then  meditating. 
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iUnd  alfb6agh  ithmg  his  visit  the  revolution  of  July  oecvfred, 
coDC^rniDg  which  this  indefatigable  writer  has  published  anodier 
^ies  erf  letters,  descriptive  of  the  events  which  then  took  place, 
he  did  ii6t  ibe  less  devo'te  the  allotted  time  to  the  MSS.,  fairly 
(fividilfg  his  hourd,  as  he  telb  us,  "  between  the  past  and  die 
^r^s^nt."  1(1  the  library  he  revelled  amidst  MSS.  nearly  unknown 
to  preceding  htstoriansr;  and  sach  of  his  extracts  from  these  ms  be 
a^^med  iftost  interesting,  he  deterifiified  forthwith  to  publish. 
The  difficulty  lay  inf  the  *'  how"  f  and  we  sibst  explain  his  views 
Jft  his  own  words.  The  letters  are  addressed  to  tbe  celebrated 
Ludwlg  Tieck,  id  the  first  of  which  he  says  : 

'*  The  detached  and  hisulated  extracts  were  neither  capabk  of  being 
wrought  iiito  a  connected  historical  work,  nor  cdnld  I  (save  at  great 
length,  atld  a  disproportionate  expetise  of  time,)  annex  the  teqaisite 
filling  tip  and  elacidations.  In  consequence,  I  adopted  the  idea  of  par- 
celling out  my  stock  into  a  series  6f  letters,  which,  indeed,  scarcely  half 
deserve  tbat  name,  bat  offer  other  advantages  and  conveniencies.  As,  for 
instance,  tbat  I  may  begin  and  end  according  to  tbe  quantity  of  matter, 
and,  by  writing  to  yon,  can  address  myself  to  a  reader  whose  accurate 
knowledge  of  history  will  enable  him,  without  further  explanation,  to 
understand  and  arrange  everything  in  its  proper  connexion  v(rith  t^bat  is 
already  known.  At  all  events,  you  will  ^ee,  iti  my  thus  dedicating 
ibese  Jetiers  to  you,  ai  proof  of  old  and  faithful  friendsbtp — akfaoi^ 

pone  such  be  needed !" 

#  *  «  • 

^'  As  I  have,  for  the  most  ^art,  closely  followetl  tbe  MSS.,  eten  to 
ili^  ssictifice  of  a  flowing  style,  I  have,  to  spate  room,  atilj  added  the 
Mtiri]$  of  the  original  language  in  Cases  of  importance  and  difficulty.*' 

Tbe  materials  thus  appropriated,  and  cbnsistiilg  ehiefly  df 
fextfacts  fi-om  the  correspt^tidertce  of  French  and  a  fbw  Italian 
di[:^ldnlatists  atdiffbrent  cotii-ts,  are  divided  and  arranged  according 
ib  both  Geography  and  Chrdtlology.  The  first  ktter^  already 
dted,  serves  both  as  a  preface  and  a  dedication.  The  folloiilriDg 
tbn  l-elate  to  German  andirs,  including  Deitmarki  The  next  ten 
^are  allotted  to  Spain  ;  then  two  to  the  United  ProvihCes,  twenty- 
four  td  France,  three  to  Italy,  twbnty-six  to  England}  knd  seven 
tii  riiiscdianeous  subjects.  Of  such  a  heterogeheous  liiaas  of 
hiattfer,  to  give  any  thmg  like  an  analysis  or  abstract  is  manifestly 
out  of  the  question.  The  most  superficial  reader  of  history  must 
bb  suffibieiltly  aware  of  what  subjects  the  extracts  refer  toi  froiti 
the  kfaowledge  of  the  period  they  embi-ate,  to  wit,  the  sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  centuries,  includirtg  tbe  great  religious  wars  in 
Gertiiany  and  the  Netherlahds,  the  grandeur  and  decline  of 
S|5aifa,  the  Hse  of  the  United  I^rovinces,  Frarlcd  from  Francis  I. 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  England  from  Henry  VIII.  to 
OhdtleS  It.  Of  the  collective  character  of  the  extracts,  it  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  they  are,  for  themost  p2it%,  exce^dkigly 
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e^rit^\ks*  Mtittj  ^Ve  of  gteiiefal  ihterest,  as  thit)wiAg  new  iighl 
^pon  poitite  long  itivohed  in  obscurity,  ot  made  darker  by  Gontro- 
ver^y^  oi"  as  affoHing  instructive  and  entertaining  iUustratiom 
of  the  krtoifrh  tliaracters  of  historical  personages ;  whilst  others 
will»  it  ihbst  be  owned,  appear  indiflferetit  to  all  but  the  especiai 
Mstorical  stndent.  The  only  way  in  which  We  caii  gtVe  onr 
readers  a  correct  and  fiiir  notiott  bf  these  volumes,  is  to  seiett 
some  one  of  the  most  irtterestirig  poiuts  that  Raumer  has  inVer- 
tigated,  sEihd)  hiternately  trahsl^ting  ai)d  abstracting,  lay  before 
theili  whtit  he  has  thereupou  brought  to  light.  The  first  diat 
)>H^ents  itself}  h  the  fate  of  Dotl  Carios^  son  of  Philip  11%  of 
Sphin^ 

As  we  ai^  oot  writing  to  LudWig  Tieek,  we  doubt  it  nmy  be 
ex))ected  Of  us  to  add  sbine  little  of  the  explanation  he  did  not 
require)  dhd  we  h\\A\\i  therefore^  begin  by  briefly  stating  whAt  is 
known,  and  what  has  been  conjectured,  conidemintt  the  unfortu- 
nnte  Bi^tinish  printe.  The  certain  facts  respecting  him  are  thereiy 
these :  that  When  he  had  barely  attained  the  age  of  thirteen^  a 
tnnrriage  was  arrAU^ed  between  him^  and  Elieabeth  de  Valbi^, 
daughteirof  Henry  11-.  of  France)  that  a  few  months  afterwards, 
Mtiry  bf  EngUod  dying,  Philip  IL,  who  had  then  seancely  seen 
two  and  thirty  summers,  took  the  Freneh  princess  to  himself  ais 
his  third  wife;  that  during  the  Netherlands  insurttction  Carloa 
f^ll  under  his  father's  displeasure  or  su^picion^  wils  imprisoned, 
deprived  of  arms,  and  watehed  with  great  apparent  appnehension 
of  his  committing  duicide;  and^  that  in  this  captivity  he  diedi 

I'hilip  IL  was,  perhaps,  the  very  beau  tiial  of  intolerant 
btgotryk  In  the  eyes  of  contemporary  Prdtesumts^  he  was  a  sort 
of  Ma/dr  of  the  embodied  spirit  of  cruelty  and  {lerBeeution ; 
whilst  e^en  to  hibderate  Catholics  his  intolerance  was  repugnant, 
and  tb  all  Europe>  netting  religious  considerations  aside^  his  vast 
poasessious,  his  seemingly  boundless  power,  hnd  his  grasping 
attibitioU)  rendered  him  an  object  of  dread.  Any  action  of  such 
A  monareh  that  eould  be  regarded  under  two  aspects^  was  tibt 
likely  to  be  contemplated  under  the  most  favourable  by  foreigh 
hiatoHans)  and  Don  Carlos^s  fate  has  been  conceived  and 
l^lated  aceoltlihgly.  Protestant  writers  have  generally  repre- 
sented the  prince  as  an  enthusiast  for  liberal  opinions  in  religion 
end  politics^  who  opposed  the  banefUl  influence  of  the  Duke  df 
Alva,  Wished  to  be  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Low  Countries>  in 
order  to  befriend  the  oppressed  Nethertanders,  and  was,  theie- 
fore^  eithet  put  to  death  by  his  father's  express  command,  or  by  him 
delivered  over  to  the  Inquisitioui  to  be  dealt  with,  according  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  that  tribunal,  as  a  heretic.  French  writers,  de- 
testing Philip  as  an  enemy  to  France^  but  not  as  yet  impassioned 
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for  such  notions  as  the  Protestants  imputed  to  Carlos,  sought  a 
more  romantic  cause  for  his  misfortunes.  They  represent  him 
as  ardently  enamoured  (at  thirteen!)  of  his  stolen  bride,  and 
persevering  in  his  hopeless  passion  after  she  had  become  his  step* 
mother — as  tenderly,  though  innocently,  beloved  in  return  by  the 
French  Princess,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage — and  as 
abhorred  and  murdered  by  his  father,  through  the  outrageous 
jealousy  of  a  suspicious  old  man  (of  forty!)  with  a  young  wife; 
which  jealousy  further  prompted  Philip  a  few  weeks  later  to 
poison  his  unhappy  queen.*  This  last  version  of  the  story,  as  the 
most  pathetic,  has  been  generally  adopted  by  poets  and  novelists, 
and  the  two  combined  have  afforded  to  Alfieri,  and  to  Schiller, 
the  subject  of  their  splendid  tragedies  of  Filippo  JL,  and  Don 
Karlos,  Spanish  historians,  on  the  other  hand,  depict  Don  Carlos 
as  deformed  in  person,  vicious  in  disposition,  and  weak,  if  not 
disordered,  in  intellect.  They  ascribe  his  imprisonment  to  the 
double,  but  thoroughly  paternal  motive  of  restraining  and  of  cor- 
recting his  follies  and  excesses ;  and  state  that  he  died  of  a  ma- 
lady, brought  on,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  by  alternations 
of  immoderate  abstinence  and  as  immoderate  intemperance. 

Can  it  be  necessary  that  we  should  here  pause  to  comment  upon 
these  contradictory   statements?     Need   we  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  plain,  straight-forward  probability  of  the  Spanish 
accounts?     Accounts  too,  given  by  men  who,  if  they  had  no 
access  to   Philip's  cabinet,  to   his   conferences  with  his  most 
trusted  counsellors,  or  to  that  more  secret  cabinet,  the  recesses 
of  his  own  mind,  where  alone  his  most  important  resolutions 
were  taken,  were  yet  thoroughly,  often  personally,  acquainted 
with  the  character  and   conduct  of  Don  Carlos;  and  public 
report,  be  it  remembered,  is  generally  indulgent  to  heirs.     Need 
we  compare   these   accounts    with   the   private  or  the   public 
romance  of  Philip's  enemies?    A  few  words  upon  the  subject 
may,  however,  be  allowed  us.    That  a  prince,  esteemed  at  his 
father's   court  half-witted,   or  half-mad,  should  have   thought 
himself  capable  of  ruling  and  tranquillising  an  insurgent  pro- 
vince, is  certainly  very  possible;  but  who  would  be  at  the  trouble 
of  seeking  any  other  motive  for  the  royal  father's  refusal  to 
intrust  such  a  son  with  such  a  charge,  except  the  natural  one,  of 
bis  real  unfitness  for  it,  and  the  certain  evils  that  unfitness  must 
produce  to  that  province?     For,  be  it  observed,  Philip,  however 
tyrannical,  seems  to  have  been  honest  in  his  bigotry.    He  appears 
to  have  really  believed  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  save  his 
subjects'  souls,  by  inflicting  tortures  on  their  bodies;  and  he  re- 


*  It  slioald  be  stated,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  Apology,  distinctly  cliaiges 
fhilip  with  the  morder  of  his  wife  as  well  as  of  his  son. 
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peatedly  prayed  for  grace  and  fortitude  to  prefer  the  loss  of  his 
realms  to  power  obtained  by  reigning  over  heretics  or  misbe- 
lievers. As  to  the  love  tale,  the  supposititious  ardent  and  lasting 
passion  of  a  school-boy  for  a  princess  whom  he  had  never  even  seen» 
18  too  absurd  even  to  laugh  at;  and,  with  regard  to  the  fair  bride 
herself,  we  suspect  that  there  are  few  princesses,  who,  placed  in 
her  situation  and  permitted  to  choose  for  themselves,  would  not 
prefer  a  reigning  king,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  to  a  boy-heir, 
who  could  not  in  the  course  of  nature  expect  to  ascend  the 
throne  in  less  than  thirty  or  forty  years.  But  without  further 
discussiou,  let  us  now  turn  to  Raumer,  and  see  what  additional 
light  is  thrown  upon  this  mysterious  transaction,  or  rather  how 
far  the  plain  Spanish  statement  is  confirmed  by  his  extracts 
from  the  letters  addressed  by  the  French  ambassadors  at  Philip'a 
court  to  the  brother  and  the  mother  of  the  young  queen. 

The  first  extract  he  gives,  is,  however,  from  another  source* 
It  is  taken  from  a  relation  by  the  Venetian  Badoero,  written  in 
1557,  when  Carlos  was  only  twelve  years'  old,  and  gives  an  account 
of  him  from  which  either  a  lofty  or  a  savage  character,  perhaps  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  might  have  been  prognosticated.  He  says, 
amongst  other  things,  that  he  had  an  animojiero,  which  Raumer, 
to  our  surprise,  renders  stolzer  Sinn,  or  proud  spirit;  proud  is 
undoubtedly  one  meaning  of  Jiero,  but  fierce  is  another,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  instances  adduced  are  the  young  prince's  liking 
to  see  hares  roasted  alive,  and  his  biting  off  the  head  of  a  lizard 
that  had  bitten  his  finger,  there  is,  to  our  mind,  little  doubt  as  to 
the  sense  in  which  Badoero  used  the  word.  Charles  V.  is  herein 
represented  as  much  pleased  with  his  grandson;  and  so  he  might 
well  be,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  his 
faults,  and  charged  Philip  not  to  let  the  Netherlanders  see  him 
until  he  should  be  better  behaved. 

In  1561,  Guibert,  the  French  ambassador,  announces  to  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis  the  hopeless  state  of  the  prince's  health.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  we  find  him,  still  far  from  well, 
sent  to  study  at  Alcal4,  with  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  the 
Prince  of  Parma;  and  learn,  still  from  Guibert,  that  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia  had  written  to  Queen  Isabel,  as,  in  compliance  with 
Spanish  custom,  we  must  henceforward  call  Elizabeth  de  Valois, 
to  propose  a  marriage  between  her  daughter,  the  Archduchess 
Anne,  and  the  Prince  of  Spain;  a  proposal  which  Isabel  did  not 
encourage,  because  she  wished  to  unite  her  step-son  to  her  own 
sister.  At  Alcaic,  Carlos,  who  had  now,  in  May,  1562,  com- 
pleted his  seventeenth  year,  and  whose  passions  of  all  sorts  Were 
alike  unbridled,  in  stealing  out  by  some  unfrequented  way  to 
visit  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  gardener,  fell  down  stairs  and  dan* 
gerously  injured  his  bead.     His  life  was  long  despaired  of ;  St. 
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Sulpice,  a  new  Freooh  ambaaaador,  wrilea  oa  the  lOlb  of  May 
thai  he  U  to  be  trepanned;  and  some  Spanish  bisforians  telale 
that  Philip  effected  his  cure  niiraculoualy,  through  the  pevaonal 
lAtervention  of  a  peculiarly  holy  image  of  the  Bteaaed  Yirf^in.  Il 
should  seem  that  the  cure  scarcely  extended  to  the  mtndi  for 
Raumer  finds  in  a  letter,  dated  January.  1 565,  consequently  wbe« 
the  prince  was  twenty^  and  addressed  by  Hppper  to  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  (almost  the  whole  of  whose  correipondeoce  is  extant,) 
the  following  curious  expression. 

"  Tbere  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  Don  Carlos.  He  believes  all  tbst 
is  said  to  blmj  and  were  be  even  told  that  be  was  dead,  be  would 
believe  it.'* 

Haviiig  thus  shown  the  opinion  early  entertained  of  Carlos^ 
Raumer  turns  to  Isabel,  one  main  point  of  the  inquiry  being  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  any  thing  like  an  illicit  attach- 
itoent  between  the  queen  and  her  step-son. 

In  February,  156?^  Guibert  writes  to  Qu^en  Catherine  i  *  "KJiug 
Philip  continues  to  love  his  consort  more  and  more.  If  others  say  to 
the  contrary,  that  is  all  bugbears  (epoucantaux  d  chcntvi^res)  and  lies; 
rather  the  consideration  and  influence  of  your  daughter  have  tripled  in 
the  last  three  months,  and  her  husband  appears  serene  and  contented.' 
*  *  *  In  June,  1564,  St.  Sulpioe  writes,  *  the  Queen  of  Spain  is  good 
and  handsome,  and  not  less  joyous  and  satisfied  at  ber  lord's  return, 
than  she  was  troubled  at  his  journey  and  long  absence,'  *  *  *  In 
August,  1565,  he  writes  to  Catherine :  ^  The  king  and  queen  received 
each  other  (after  her  jourpey  to  Bayonne)  as  a&ctionately  as  eaii  be 
Ujoagined,  apd  each  tried  which  could  tihow  the  other  most  bpopur.  At 
Sepulveda  they  inhabited  one  house,  ay  one  very  sqiall  room,  and 
r^mai^ed  together  there  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  '  Then  they  travelled  five  leagues  together,  and  reached  Segovia  the 
day  following.  Prince  Carlos  rode  three  leagues  to  meet  them,  approached 
the  queen  on  foot,  and  laboured  (travaUia)  to  take  her  hand  and  kiss  it ; 
nor  did  she  neglect  to  return  his  salutation. 

*  I  can  assure  you,  madam,  that  the  queen  your  daugbter  Ikes  in 
the  greatest  contentment  in  tbe  world,  through  the  pe^ect  kindness 
which  the  king  her  husband  more  and  more  shows  her.  IJe  daily 
niakes  conMeptial  comipunications  to  her,  and  is  so  friendly  in  bis 
behaviour,  that  nothing  more  can  be  desired.  Moreover,  the  king  has 
re<;eiv^^  such  favourable  reports  of  her  virtuous  conduct  during  tbe 
whole  journey,  and  i^  so  satisfied  therewith,  that  he  always  loves, 
esteems,  and  honours  her.' 

Then  come  aecounta  of  the  queen's  wish  to  marry  Don  Carks 
to  a  French  princess,  of  a  relapse  of  the  prince's  malady,  and  of 
ibe  king's  anxiety  concerning  his  health,  both  corporal  aiid  men* 
laK  After  all  this,  St.  Sulpice,  in  September  156a,  relates  a 
Qonvoiaatioii  between  Isabel  and  Carlos,  th^n  which.  as8uredty» 
nothing  caa  be  less  like  love  on  either  side.    Ue  si^a ; 
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'^  Tbe  king  «9d  queen  repaired  to  a  country  housei  wUtber  the  prince 
came  after  hi$  recovery.  As  he  was  one  day  driTing  out  with  the 
(|ueeQ  and  ber  ladies  in  the  park,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  oxeUj  be 
remained  a  long  time  silent,  when  the  queen  asked  him,  where  be  was 
with  his  thoughts  ?  He  answered.  More  than  200  miles  hence.  And 
where  is  that,  so  far  off?  asked  the  queen  further.  The  prince  rgohied, 
I  was  thinking  of  my  cousin."  [Meaning,  probably,  the  arcbdacfacss, 
bis  marriage  with  whom  was  In  negotiation.] 

Having  thus  shown  that  Isabel  was  reasonably  happy  with 
Philip,  as  happy,  probably,  as  most  queens,  and  that  her  step- 
son neither  made  love  to  her,  nor  was  jealously  excluded  from 
her  society,  Raumer  proceeds  to  the  more  eventful  period  of 
Carlos's  history.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1568,  another  French 
ambassador,  Fourquevautx,  writes  thus : 

'*  The  1 4th  instant,  the  king  sent  orders  to  all  the  churches  and 
cloisters  in  this  town,  commanding  that  at  all  masses,  and  all  canonical 
hours,  prayers  should  be  offered  up,  imploring  God  to  grant  him  counsel 
and  inspiration  relative  to  a  plan  which  he  broods  in  his  heart.  This 
has  given  all  the  curious  at  court  something  to  talk  about,  and  I  am 
not  quite  certain  whether  it  refers  to  the  prince.  True  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  long  before  his  journey  to  the  Escurial,  the  king  bad  not 
spoken  to  him,  great  discontents  prevailed  between  them,  and  the  prince 
could  not  conceal  tbe  rancour  ne  nourished  in  his  heart  against  his 
father.  Far  from  it,  he  indiscreetly  said,  *  Amongst  five  persons  to 
whom  I  bear  most  ill  will,  the  king  is,  after  Ruy  Gomez,  the  first.*  To 
the  charge  of  this  last  he  lays  whatever  thwarts  his  wishes. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  at  Christmas  he  did  not  receive  the  commu- 
nion, or  obtain  any  share  in  the  Jubilee,  because  he  would  not  renounce 
his  hatred  and  forgive,  wherefore  his  confessor  would  not  give  hipi 
absolution.  Hereupon  he  applied  to  other  theologians,  but  received 
the  same  answer.  There  are  even  people  who  say,  diat  be  meant  to  do 
his  father  an  ill  turn.  But  however  that  be,  the  king  went  last  night 
into  the  prince's  room,  found  a  loaded  pistol  in  the  bed,  and  committed 
him  to  the  charge  of  Ruy  Gomez,  the  Duke  of  Feria^  the  Prior  Antonio, 
and  Don  Lope  Ouicbada,  with  express  orders  that  he  should  speak  to 
BO  living  soul,  save  in  their  sight  and  hearing. 

"  1  understand  further,  that  Don  Juan  of  Austria  has  absented  him- 
self since  Saturday,  and  know  not  whether  he  shuns  the  king  or  the 
prince.  But  be  was  with  the  former  at  the  Eseurial  till  the  preeediw 
Saturday,  and  after  the  return  went  as  usoal  to  him,  in  company  with 
the  prince.  The  king  took  no  notice  of  the  latter,  but  spoke  vefy 
kindly  lo  tbe  former.  Now,  perhaps,  it  was  jealousy,  or  mistrust  lest 
Don  Juan  might  have  betrayed  his  secrets,  so  seized  the  prince,  that  be 
insulted  him  as  they  left  the  king :  perhap  he  was  influenced  by  other 
motives}  suffice  it,  since  that  evening  Don  Juan  is  not  seen,  and  tbe 
whole  court  talks  of  nothing  but  the  prince*s  arrest/' 

The  next  despatch,  dated  the  5ih  of  February,  contams  Philip's 
account  of  the  transaction  to  Fourquevaulx.  't'his  must  of  course^ 
be  considered  as  a  partial  statement,  but  is  iief«rtb«leafl  iaifiort* 
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ant,  both  as  showing  the  light  in  which  the  king  wished  to  place 
his  conduct^  and  because  the  ambassador,  writing  confidentially 
to  his  own  sovereign,  neither  expresses  nor  insinuates  the  slight- 
est distrust  of  the  account.  Philip  said  that  the  prince  was 
deranged;  that  he  had  long  hoped  time  would  restore  his  intel- 
lects; but  that  now,  despairing  of  his  recovery,  he  felt  it  would 
be  the  ruin  of  his  realms  and  subjects  to  bequeath  them  to  the 
rule  of  Don  Carlos,  and  had,  therefore,  resolved  to  place  him 
under  restraint.  The  envoy  then  proceeds  to  tell  what  he  hears, 
from  other  quarters,  of  the  freak  that  had  finally  determined  the 

friuce's  arrest.     Speaking  of  Don  Juan's  visit  to  the  Escurial, 
ourquevaulx  relates : 

"  Carlos  became  so  jealous  and  dissatisfied,  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  of  January,  when  the  king  returned  with  Juan,*  he  contrived 
to  lure  the  latter  to  a  retired  part  of  his  residence,  passing  through 
eleven  doors,  which  he  shut  behind  him.  At  length,  reaching  the 
appointed  place,  he  would  have  shot  Juan  with  a  pistol,  which  the 
latter  wrested  from  him,  and  betook  him  to  the  king.  Fhilip  came  to  no 
determination  at  the  moment;  nay,  the  next  day,  when  I  had  an 
audience,  he  appeared  to  me  of  as  cheerful  countenance  as  usual, 
although  he  was  already  resolved  to  lay  hand  on  his  son  that  night, 
and  no  longer  to  endure  or  conceal  his  follies  and  more  than  youthfid 
excesses.  The  last,  as  before  said,  was  to  kill  Don  Juan,  either  with 
his  own  hand,  or  by  causing  Lcava,t  one  of  his  attendants,  who  was 
hidden  behind  some  tapestry,  to  shoot  him,  but  heaven  withheld  the 
Duke  from  entering  that  room. 

"  The  king  took  away  his  papers^  and  as  Carlos  is  wont  to  write  down 
all  his  thoughts,  Philip  has  thus  learnt  to  know  the  10,000  fantastical 
and  extravagant  dreams  that  float  in  his  brain.  But  he  had  never 
thought  of  attempting  anything  against  the  lives  of  the  king  and  queen, 
as  was  the  current  tale  at  court. 

****** 

"  It  is  intended  to  proceed  legally  against  the  prince,  and  declare  him 
incapable  of  ascending  the  throne;  whereby,  with  God*s  help,  the 
children  of  the  queen  shall  hereafter  reign.  But  how  great  soever  the 
advantage  she  derives  from  the  prince's  degradation,  she  is  wise  enough 
(o  show  no  joy  thereat,  but  to  submit  herself  wholly  to  the  will  of  the 
king  her  lord,  till  he  forbade  her  weeping.  She  wept  two  days  over 
her  step-son's  misfortunes." 

Whether  the  queen  had  wept  two  days  before  Philip  forbade 
her  tears,  or  persevered  in  weeping  two  days  despite  his  prohibit' 
tion,  is  not  quite  clear;  but  we  think  it  incontrovertibly  certain 
that  the  French  minister  attributed   her  tears,    either  to  pure 

*  Docs  Uiis  contradict  the  former  statement  i  And  if  it  does,  are  we  to  sappoie 
that  the  ambassador  had  since  obtained  better  information,  or  that  be  writes  ooart 
gossip  ? 

t  Probably  Umvtu^EdUar^ 
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kindness  of  hearty  oc  to  hereditary  dissimulation*  We  do  not 
indeed^  mean  to  say»  that  had  he  considered  them  as  indications 
of  a  guilty  attachment,  he  would  have  disinterestedly  informed 
the  queen  mother  of  France,  that  her  royal  daughter  required 
advice  better  to  disguise  her  criminal  sentiments,  leniently  as 
Catherine  dealt  with  such  frailties,  but  we  do  think  he  would 
have  written  in  a  different  tone;  and  we  further  think  that  had 
there  existed  any  court  tittle-tattle,  either  as  to  such  an  amour, 
or  as  to  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  king,  (then  a  man  of  about 
forty,)  he  would  probably  have  said  something  of  the  handle 
which  the  queen's  very  virtues  gave  to  the  malice  of  her  enemies. 
No  such  idea  appears  to  have  passed  through  the  brain  of  the 
envoy;  who  in  his  next  despatch,  of  the  18th  of  February,  thua 
proceeds  with  his  account  of  Carlos. 

'^  The  prince  is  still  confined  to  his  room,  and  watched*  He  eats 
very  little^  and  unwillingly,  and  sleeps  almost  none>  which  can  nowise 
serve  to  amend  his  understanding.'  He  grows  visibly  thin  and  dries 
up,  and  his  eyes  are  deep  sunk  in  his  head.  They  give  him  nourishing 
sonps,  aud  capon  broths,  (presses  de  chapon^)  in  which  amber,  or  other 
strengthening  things  are  dissolved,  that  be  may  not  quite  lose  his 
strength  and  decay. 

In  letters  written  during  March  and  April,  Fourquevaulx 
narrates  some  acts  of  folly  or  madness  on  the  part  of  Carlos ;  ah 
offer  of  his  grandmother,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  to 
come  and  nurse  him,  which  Philip  had  civilly  declined ;  and 
some  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  different  Spanbh  states  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  heir-apparent's  captivity,  which 
Philip  had  checked,  whereupon  he  observes : 

*'  This^  sire^  is  because  the  king,  through  his  wisdom,  has  brought 
things  to  that  pass,  that  nobody  in  this  realm  dares  to  scrutinisEe  his 
actions,  or  resist  his  commands;  but  every  one,  willingly  or  unwilling- 
ly, obeys  him,  and  all,  if  they  love  him  not  really,  yet  seem  to  do  so/* 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Fourquevaulx  reports  that  Carlos  has 
been  allowed  to  take  the  sacrament,  and  that  hopes  are  thence 
entertained  of  his  restored  sanity,  and  early  release,  adding — 

**  Notwithstanding  these  rumours,  sire,  I  have  learned  from  one  who 
knows  whatever  is  going  forward,  and  more  of  the  princess  concerns 
than  most  who  talk  of  them,  that  the  communion  was  allowed  by  the 
theologians  in  order  to  refute  the  opinion  of  many  who  fancy  the  prince 
belongs  to  the  sect  of  Sacnimentarians,  whilst  in  truth  he  mortally  hates 
them.  Those  theologians  said  further,  that  the  communion  may  be 
administered  to  insane  persons  during  lucid  intervals  5  and  this  was 
done  by  the  prince.  But  in  truth  no  hope  exists  that  he  ever  should 
become  rational,  or  capable  of  the  succession,  for  his  understanding 
grows  daily  weaker,  and  his  release  is  not  to  be  counted  on.** 

Some  details  of  interference  by  the   emperor  in  behalf  of 
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C«rkii»  rejectfiil  by  Pbilip*  cloae  Fourqiicvaolx't  accoMiil  of  Am 
uokappy  prisce,  botn  to  he  the  heir  of  realint  o«  wbkk,  9Ccotdr 
mg  to  Spmiab  boaal,  the  tua  never  Bet;  for  unluckily  the  letter 
eMOilBciog  hifl  death  is  mimng.  Its  loai  RauaKr  keil  not 
leisure  to  investigate,  but  argues^  that  no  coDclusion  should 
be  drawn  thence  against  Philip,  both  because  any  crimination  of 
Imoi  would  be  centrary  lo  the  general  lenor  of  Fourquevaulx's 
conmunioationa*  and  beenuse  the  French  court  has  never  shown 
tuck  an  inclination  to  favour  Philip  as  oouU  sanction  the  idea  of 
a  letter  having  been  svpprassed  on  account  of  its  inculpating 
him.  Moreover  his  aubse^ent  deapatchea  agree  in  tone  with 
the  preceding^  We  have  an  esptract  from  one  a  week  later,  via. 
the  1st  of  August,  in  which  he  8aya<^ 

**  Yesterday  I  presented  my  oompUiBents  of  eoaddenoe  to  the  queen 
upon  the  loss  ef  her  sl»p«soQ,  to  her  and  hers  a  very  proiftahb  loss. 
She  wishes  that  a  inost  espeelal  eenniUsuiat  of  oDodoleaes  should  be 
tent.  The  meuroliig  and  fuoeral  solcwnitiea  are  oandacted  as  tiioai^ 
Carlos  had  beep  Uag«' 

Raumer  next  gives  ua  extracts  flpom  Philip's  own  account  to 
his  officers  of  state  and  foreign  ambassadors  of  his  son's  death 
and  his  parental  regrets, — from  an  anonymous  Italian,  who  expli- 
citly charges  Carlos  with  insanity  and  treasonable  designs, — «nd 
fVom  the  narrative  of  Antonio  Perez  at  Paris,  which  last  ia  appa- 
rently the  source  of  all  the  tales  of  Philip's  jealousy  and  Carlos's 
generous  sympathy  for  the  Netberlanders.  This  narrative, 
Raumer  holds  to  be,  selfrevidently,  of  no  authority ;  and  again, 
it  may,  perhaps,  iv4  be  amiss  if  we  so  fiu-  explain,  what  he 
assumes  as  known,  aa  to  say  that  Antonio  Peres,  exr-secretary  of 
stale  and  }ove*confidant  to  Philip,  (in  which  last  office  he  is  said 
to  have  proved  fislse,  and  to  have  rivalled  his  master  in  the  goad 
graces  of  the  princess  of  £boli,)had  been  by  that  master  tyrannical^ 
persecuted,  had  escaped  from  Spain,  and  was  living  under  the 
protection  of  Philip's  personal  enemy,  Henry  IV.  To  this  gene- 
rous monarch  he  probably  imputed  sentiments  base  as  his  own, 
and  therefore,  when  at  nis  court  be  concocted  the  libellous 
narrative  in  question^  he  might  imagine  tliat  he  should  best  pro- 
mote his  future  interests  by  abundantly  indulging  his  revengeful 
desire  of  blackening  bis  quondam  sovereign's  character* 

Raumer  concludes  hia  production  of  documents  relative  to 
this  sul^ect  with  despatches  concerning  the  end  of  Queen  Isabel, 
who  died  two  mnnths  after  her  step^son  in  premature  child-bed. 
He  iirat  eaUracts  the  details  of  her  suppos^  poisoning  from  an 
anonymfMM  relation,  immediately  following,  iu  the  collection  of 
MS8.,  the  relation  of  Carlos's  fate  by  Perex,  and  which  he 
ascribes  to  diat  iH-used,  and  therefore  ill-disposed  Spaniard.  He 
then  tnkof  froni  fQurquevauU  an  m^cquiit  of  h^r  prfg^awy  wd 
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ila  aeeidMita,  mA  giwa  two  l^llers  of  ihe  3d  of  Oelobdr,  om^  \» 
Qiarlot  IX*  meralj  announoiag  Ihe  queea'a  ckmlh;  tke  elhcr 
arthtroMed  to  Am  ^uMBHMolb^r,  And  far  OMMre  detailed.  Herein 
Fourqueveuk  says  tliat  Isabel  s  health  had  been  inatertally  da- 
raqged  b^  iqedicioes  administered  when  she  was  erroneoiisly  8up« 
posed  pregnant;  the  consequence  of  which  was  extraordinary 
auffering  wb^n  a  real  pregnancy  ensued^  9ndin|{  in  the  untimely 
Wth  or  a  daughter,  and  wx  own  almost  immedii^te  de^^tb.  He 
adds--« 

^  The  kbig«  her  busbaad^  had  viiiled  her  ia  the  aM«siiig>  befeif 
daw»>  when  she  tjpoke  very  aensiUy  and  very  OhvistiaBly,  and  Iqok  a 
last  leave  of  him,  so  that  never  princess  showed  herself  better  and  baKar* 
fiha  cammcaded  ki  hiDi  tbeb  daagbftanu  yoai  iijigities*  frfeudship> 
peace^  her  househoWs  ^ig^her  with  other  words  which  deserved  admirfir 
ftion^  aad  mast  have  tom  the  heart  of  a  good  husband^  such  aa  was  the 
king.  He  answered  with  bke  eeoslaacy,  promised  to  fulfil  all  ber  ra<- 
aij^tSj  and  added^  th^t  be  did  ppt  believe  her  end  to  be  ^  near«  He 
then  returned  to  his  ap^tment,  as  I  am  assured^  vei*y  sad  and  anxious." 

All  the  ceremonies  of  religion  bad  be^p  gone  through  in  the 
Digbt^  before  the  king's  yi^it  to  bis  dying  wii^;  after  he  had  left 
her,  th^  ^mb^ssador,  who  had  hurried  to  the  palace  on  hearing  of 
her  danger,  was  admitted  tQ  her  chamber,  and  received  her  last 
remembrances  to  her  own  family*  and  her  assurances  not  only  pf 
ber  resignation  to  ber  early  deatb>  but 

"  that  00  happin^s  on  earth  ba4  ever  afforded  ber  such  cpnteutm^nt  as 
the  prospf  ct  of  going  to  her  Creator.  *  *  *  She  died  so  easily  that  we 
cannot  point  out  the  moment  ifi  ber  yielding  up  her  spirit  \  yet  onee 
more  she  opened  her  eyes,  clear  and  bright^  and  it  seemed  as  they 
vroald  have  given  me  some  charge^  at  least  they  were  fixed  upon  me.** 

In  her  answer  to  this  letter^  Catherine  9sks  for  additional  de- 
t^iia  in  a  way  that  flight  look  as  if,  judging  of  others  by  b^rself« 
abe  imagined  her  daughter  might  have  bad  foul  play  %.  but  Four^r 

S^evauU  had  nothing  to  add  to  bis  former  report:  and  the 
lardiual  do  G\\\^et  wbo  bore  to  Spain  the  sympathetic  regreta  of 
the  royal  mother  and  brother  of  the  deceased  queen*  thus  writea 
en  the  6th  of  February,  1560, 

**  King  Philip  answered  to  my  compliment  of  condolence,  that  he  had 
found  no  better  me^ns  of  consolation  than  that  whi^h  your  majesties 
had  employed,  namely,  the  recollection  o^  the  simple  and  excellent  life  of 
bis  consort,  and  f3^  ber  very  Christian  and  happy  end.  All  her  servant^i 
ladies,  and  maidens  knew  bow  pearly  he  had  always  loved  her,  and  how 
kindly  he  bad  treated  her ;  and  the  extraordinary  sorrow  he  felt  for  her 
loss  bore  thereto  an  equally  pubKc  testimony.  Hereupon  he  praised  her 
qualities  and  virtues  in  all  ways^  and  said,  were  he  to  choose  nim  a  wife, 
be  should  wish  to  find  such  an  one." 

Raumer  thus  concludes  his  letter  upon  Carlos  and  Isabet:- — 

''  \i  I  aompara  all  tba  dacwenti  b«re  piodwKd  wsk  tb^  aaoatiMU 
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iind  investigations  already  known^  I  see  ample  matter  for  a  long  critical 
disquisition.  But  as  the  object  of  all  these  letters  is  merely  to  lay  open 
unknown  sources  of  information^  leaving  to  others,  or  reserving  for  ano- 
ther opportunity^  the  use  to  be  thereof  made,  suffice  it  here  to  adduce 
the  following  positions,  as  proved  or  susceptible  of  proof: 

"  1.  Carlos  was,  from  the  first,  infirm  in  body  and  ill-disposed  in 
mind.  This  last  evil  was,  by  the  violence  of  his  passions,  aggravated 
even  to  madness,  although  periods  of  reason  and  repentance  intervened. 

"  2.  In  moments  of  violent  passion  the  hatred  which  he  undeniably 
cherished  against  his  father,  may  have  brought  forth  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions tending  towards  his  death.  It  is  nevertheless  hard  to  say  how 
far  purpose,  reflection  and  the  power  of  combination  can  be  herein 
assumed. 

*'  3.  Carlos  was  at  all  events  incapable  of  governing,  and  sufficient 
grounds  existed  for  keeping  him  under  strict  watchfulness. 

'^  4.  He  and  the  queen  died  natural  deaths,  and  never  did  the 
slightest  affair  of  the  heart  occur  between  them."* 

Having  thus  exhibited,  as  fairly  and  briefly  as  we  could>  the 
nature  of  the  historical  matter  collected  by  Raumer,  and  his  mode 
of  using  it  in  the  present  singular  publication,  we  shall  deal  less 
ceremoniously  with  the  remainder  of  the  two  volumes,  merely 
selecting  here  and  there  extracts  either  illustrative  of  character  or 
in  themselves  curious.  The  first  two  shall  relate  to  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  or,  as  the  Germans  more  picturesquely  term 
it,  the  **  Blood-wedding."  St.  Goar,  the  French  ambassador  in 
Spain,  in  a  letter  dated  the  12th  of  September,  1572,  gives 
Catherine  of  Medicis  the  following  account  of  Philip  II.'s  beha- 
viour on  receiving  the  news  of  this  frightful  event: — 

''  On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  King  Philip,  by  a  courier  of  Don 
Diego's,  received  the  tidings  of  St.  Bartholomew's  night.  Hereupon, 
contrary  to  his  nature  and  wont,  he  has  shown  as  much  or  more  joy  than 
at  all  the  good  fortune  or  success  he  has  ever  met  with.  He  assembled 
his  whole  court,  and  said  that  he  now  saw  your  majesty  was  his  good 
brother.  The  next  day  I  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  when  he  (who 
never  uses  to  laugh)  began  to  laugh,  displaying  the  highest  delight  and 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  *  *  *  He  extolled  the  resolution  in  itself,  and 
the  long  dissimulation  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  saying  that  the  whole 
world  could  hardly  conceive  how  you  could,  so  exactly  at  the  right  time, 
contrary  to  all  appearance  and  the  hopes  of  so  many  excellent,  peace- 
loving  persons,  effect  your  purpose,  at  a  moment  when  the  one  party  was 
nearly  extinct  from  fear  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  and  the  other  was 
already  preparing  to  satisfy  their  ambition  and  insolence.  But  God  had 
chosen  your  majesty  as  a  defender  and  bulwark  against  the  misery  about 
to  break  in  through  the  means  of  so  many  tyrants,  who  had  conspired 
against  the  honour  and  the  laws  of  kings. 


*  The  same  view  of  the  question  has  beeu  taken  by  the  biographer  of  Don  Carios 
in  the  Biographic  UnivenelU,  and  by  the  authors  of  the  recent  Histories  of  Spain,  pab- 
liahed  la  Dr.  Lardner^f  Cyclopedia,  and  the  lAbrwrg  forth$  Diffunms  ofKnmimgc 
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'*  Phitip  further  ordered  ecclesiastical  processions  and  Te  Deums;  he 
even  commanded  all  the  bishops,  each  in  his  own  diocese,  to  hold  such 
processions  and  thanksgivings,  to  the  especial  honour  of  the  King  of 
France.  He  has  everywhere  distinctly  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
transaction,  and  testified  bis  displeasure  towards  those  who  sought  to 
persuade  him  that  the  whole  had  happened  unpremeditatedly,  and  not 
through  deliberation.'* 

This  may  suffice  to  show  the  depth — the  inconceivable  excess  of 
Philip's  intolerant  bigotry.  The  other  document  is  yet  more 
horribly  curious.  It  is  a  letter  written  by  Charles  IX.  during 
the  massacre  of  his  unresisting  subjects  upon  St.  Bartholomew's 
day.  It  is  dated  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  and  addressed  to  hU 
ambassador  at  Rome;  and  his  majesty,  as  Raumer  tells  us, 

"  after  much  insignificant  matter,  says — *  By  your  despatches  of  the 
29th  of  July  and  2d  of  August,  I  see  that  his  Holiness  is  determined, 
only  upon  the  conditions  already  proposed,  to  grant  the  dispensation  for 
the  marriage  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  that  Chavigny 
will  hardly  be  able  to  procure  a  better  or  more  favourable  answer. 
Wherefore,  considering  how  much  the  peace  and  welfare  of  my  kingdom 
depended  upon  this  marriage,  did  I,  upon  good  advice,  resolve  to  com- 
plete it  last  Monday.  All  my  subjects  have  testified  the  greatest  joy  and 
contentment  thereat,  as  I  inform  his  Holiness  through  your  nephew  M. 
de  BranviUe.  You  must  therefore  suddenly,  and  before  his  Holiness 
learns  the  motive  of  M.  de  Branville*s  journey,  request  an  audience, 
present  him,  watch  over  the  interests  of  my  service,  and  especially  see 
to  possess  his  Holiness  of  my  straightforward  and  upright  views.  At 
the  end  of  your  last  letter  you  tell  me  that  his  Holiness  will  give  my 
cousin,  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  an  explanation  touching  the  benefices 
that  have  fallen  vacant  at  Rome :  with  respect  to  this,  I  trust  to  your 
usual  care.  By  the  way  {au  demeurant),  I  may  tell  you,  that  last  Friday, 
as  the  admiral  went  home  from  the  Louvre,  he  was  shot  at  from  a  win- 
dow by  some  hitherto  unknown  nobleman  or  soldier,  and  wounded  in 
the  arm  ;  and  this  last  night  it  has  happened  that  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Guise,  together  with  more  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  (upon 
certain  information  that  the  friends  of  the  admiral  held  them  to  be  the 
authors  of  his  wound,  and  meant  to  revenge  him,)  put  themselves  in 
motion  against  that  faction.  Thereupon  a  great  tumult  ensued,  the 
guard  at  the  admiral's  house  was  overpowered,  and  be  himself,  with 
many  of  his  party  and  religion,  killed.  Moreover,  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  town,  people  have  been  massacred,  as  M.  de  BranviUe  will  tell  you 
more  circumstantially.  And  so  I  hope  the  Holy  Father  Pope,  consider- 
ing the  reasons  your  nephew  lays  before  him,  will  make  no  further  dif- 
ficulty in  granting  me  the  dispensation,  or  absolution,  which  is  all  I 
have  to  write  to  you  just  now." 

And  this  was  written  by  the  king  who,  upon  that  by-gone 
night,  had  given  the  word  to  be^in  the  massacre ;  who  had  seated 
himself  at  an  open  window  of  his  palace,  not  merely  the  better  to 
hear  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  his  butchered  subjects,  but  to  take 
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delibemtfe  aiiti  At  such  M  time  munterem  Amve  wMibi  nt^  of  bis 

So8t»  like  jgame  at  a  Flinch  hunting  pnfiy,  of  A  tnodem  Ettglbh 
atiue  /* 
Of  the  extracts  concernitag  Cngl^nd,  the  Mbst  ittiportknt  fetnte 
to  James  tk,  of  whom  tlaumer  ebtertains  the  worst  possible  opi- 
nion, and  in  whose  vices  and  misgovernment  he  sees  the  origin  of 
Charles's  difficulties  and  misfortunes.  But  an  analysis  of  his 
views  upon  this  part  of  £ngli^h  history  will  find  a  more  expro- 
priate place,  when  his  history  of  the  last  three  centuries  shall  be 
before  us.  The  despatches  from  the  French  ambassador  in  Scot- 
land, dtlrine  Mary^s  reign,  are  curioUs,  hut  throw  little  tight  upon 
the  disputed  points  lA  her  life.  Wet  owh  dorresdondence,  during 
her  captivity,  ^ith  the  Frfetich  ambassador^  at  Bli^abeth^s  court, 
lihowi  the  contitant  system  of  intrigue  ebrried  dtt  by  h^r  Md  tbetn, 
as  well  with  conspirators  as  with  dom^  of  the  English  liiihist^rs, 
if  they  do  not  positively  Implicate  either  Scottish  queen  or  Gallic 
diplomatists  in  plots  for  Elizabeth^s  assassination.  But  none  of 
these,  detached  from  the  resti  would  be  very  interesting,  Bod  we 
shall  therefore  selett  for  insertion  a  letter  from  Mary  to  the  Dttke 
de  Guise^  written  after  her  cendemtlation^-^in  which  it  is  fefnark- 
able  that  she  seems  td  think  rfibre  of  htftrself  as  n  Qilisili  thttn  aa  a 
Htuart,  hereditary  Qiieeu  of  Scotland  (  6ne  frmii  Elisabeth  in 
Henry  IV.  of  Ffattce  \  atid  a  challenge  fW>lti  the  fiklgiish  failibiis^ 
saddr  in  Frauee  to  the  Duke  t>f  Quisi^.  In  November,  IdBQ^ 
Mary  thus  writes. 

\itY  good  Cousin l-—t  hid  joU|  whom  I  best  We  on  earlh^  farewell, 
since,  in  virtue  of  an  ui\just  sentence,  I  am  about  to  die»  in  such  fashiOR 
as,  God  be  praisedi  none  of  oar  family,  and  stiU  lass  of  my  staUoni  ever 
did  before.  l)o  you  thank  God  therac^)  for  upon  this  ^anh.t  was  me- 
less  to  his  and  the  cbarch^s  cause  |  but  hoj^  that  death  sbaU  prove  aoy 
steadfastness  in  the  faith,  and  my  willingtiess  to  die  for  the  maintenaDee 
ftnd  restoration  of  the  Catholic  church  in  this  Unhappy  island.  And 
although  never  yet ^ecuttoner  dipt  his  hand  In  oar  bloody  be  net  7011, 
my  friend,  a^aroed  for  this;  for  the  judgment  of  heretics  and  cbnrcb 
enemies^  who  have  no  right  oyer  me»  a  free  qUeeUi  is  honourable  before 
God,  and  profitable  to  the  children  of  the  church*  i)id  I  belong  to  the 
former,  this  blow  should  not  light  i^n  me.  All  of  our  bouse  have 
been  persecuted  by  that  sect,  as  your  good  father^  together  with  whom  I 
hope  to  be  received  into  mercy  by  the  just  Judge. 

'*  I  commend  to  you  mv  poor  servants^  and  the  t)ayment  oi  my  debts, 
and  entreat  a  pious  foundation  for  my  soul,  not  at  yoar  costj  but  after 


*  Those  who  adopt  Dr.  Lingard's  opinion  that  the  maSsacrd  o^  ^t.  Hartbolf 
trts  an|)r«medlUtea»  At  teaat  by  Ch*s\H  IX.,  niiy  pithtifts  (hink  Uiis  tiller  cMH^ra- 
t'lTC  of  their  vtewa.  For  o«r  own  part)  betideatbe  phxif  in  Su  Goar's  deipstih  of  imdk 
not  being  the  light  in  which  the  affair  was  represented  by  His  Most  Cbrtstiaa  Muestj 
Id  Philip,  we  must  ciotifess  {hut  the  eareless  cbld-bloodedhess  bt  thii  sttotint,  frooM,  u» 
ai,  be  tfiU  UiOrB  iheaaeteivabltt  apott  thii»  Utah  iipoa  ttle  MioH!  latelvMI  sapptailloB, 
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the  mitntier  ibat  yon  will  bear  from  mj  clisconsokiie  serraoUi  th^  wit- 
nesses of  my  last  tragedy.  May  God  bless  you^  your  wife^  children, 
brotbera  and  cominsj  and  abofe  all,  oulr  bead,  my  good  brother  and 
ecntein,  And  all  his  I  The  blessing  of  6od»  and  that  which  I  Would  be- 
stow upon  my  children,  be  upon  yours^  whom  I  no  less  eommend  lo 
God  than  my  son,  the  unhappy  and  deceived  ! 

•  ♦  a  •  « 

"  God  give  you  grace  to  endure  through  life  tn  the  stitvice  of  thb 
church  !  Never  may  this  honour  depaH  from  oilr  family,  but  men,  like 
women,  be  ever  ready  (setting  aside  all  other  worldly  considerations)  lo 
shed  their  blood  fot  the  Upholding  of  the  faith  \  As  for  me,  I  hold  my^ 
9«lfi  on  father's  and  mother's  sidci  bom  to  make  the  offeritog  of  my  blood, 
and  I  have  no  purpose  to  degenerate.  Jesus,  who  was  crucified  for  us, 
and  all  holy  martyrs>  make  ds  by  their  intercession  Worthy  freelv  to 
otfer  up  our  bodies  for  his  honour !     Fotheringay^  Thundaf,  24th  Nov. 

*'  They  have  taken  away  my  canopy,  thiukmg  to  degrade  me.  Since 
then,  my  warden  came,  and  proffered  to  write  about  it  to  the  queen  ; 
that  having  been  done  not  by  her  order,  but  upon  advice  of  certain 
counsellors.  I  showed  them  on  that  canopy,  instead  of  my  arms,  my 
Saviour's  cross.  You  will  hear  the  whole  matter.  Sinfce  then  ihey 
have  heen  gentldt. 

"  Your  affectionate  Cousin  Md  perfeet  Friend» 
'*  Mart,  Qvu^n  o»  SootlauD)  Dowaoeh  QiTBaN  or  Fsi^cM/* 

E!li/&befh*s  letter  to  Hetify  has  no  date,  and  though  evidently 
Mrfitteti  duriilg  the  civil  war,  its  reitiotiiitninces  ai^  tod  vague  to 
afTofd  us  any  in^ans  of  ascertainitig  the  occasion  that  cblletl  them 
forth.  Here  it  h.  Raunier  says  the  French  is  difficult  to  trtms- 
late;  We  wish  he  had  given  it  Us  in  the  original,  suspecting,  as  we 
do,  that  he  must  have  occasionally  mistaken  the  sense. 

"  My  very  dear  Brother!— The  learned  have  debated  Whether  the 
sight  or  the  hearing  merit  the  preference.  Had  I  been  present  at  the 
disputation,  atid  the  examples  been  such  as  noW  lie  before  me»  I  should 
bate  declared  for  the  sight.  So  should  I  have  seen  the  eommissioiiers 
who  had  greeted  you,  not  have  heard  their  evil  tidingsi  which  report  you 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a  battle. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  Should  God  in  his  mercy  gt'ani  you  the  victory,  this  Is  (I  sweat  tn 
you^  more  than  your  negligence  (tamcKtidilaMt)  deserves.  How  are  yon 
so  ill-advised  as  to  believe  that  the  best  LigtMi  cOnld  conceive  anything 
mote  advantageous  tb  his  party  than  that  gain  of  time  upon  whieh  their 
whole  weal  defiends,  but  which  robs  you  of  all  yOU  aim  al  >  *  •  *  Yon 
aire  too  slow  to  do  yourself  good ;  you  like  better  to  hazard  Something 
than  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  But  each  should  be  done  in  its  due  season. 
Neither  had  I  ever  ventured  to  write  thus  to  ynu^  did  t  not  see  herein  a 
help  against  anger.  But  your  ambassador  hath  too  much  trust  in  my 
power  to  overcome  your  passions,  and  in  this  hope  hath  prayed  me  to 
express  to  you  forthwith  my  displeasure  at  the  far  too  mat  patience  you 
show  towards  your  enemies.    I  hope  you  may  have  a  Httla  left  fot  your 
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friend.  Did  not  mine  age  coant  upon  excuse  of  my  boldness^  I  had  not 
run  into  so  many  words  5  but  persons  of  my  sex  prate  more  than  the 
wise.  Pardon  my  faults  and  follow  my  counsels,  that  proceed  from  a 
heart  which  ceases  not  to  pray  God  that  his  hand  may  everywjiere  lead 
you  to  ▼ictory." 

The  challenge  is  headed  by  Raumer,  *'  Ompson,  English  am- 
bassador in  Paris  to  Henry  Duke  of  Guise,  May,  1588.*'    Now, 
to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  in  the  year  1588  Sir  Edward 
Stafford  was  still  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Henry  III., 
and  by  what  combined  efforts  of  French  orthoepy,  orthography 
and  calligraphy,  Stafford  can  have  been  transformed  into  Omp- 
son,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  conjecture.    The  achievement  is, 
however,  we  doubt  not,  altogether  a  French  achievement;  though 
we  must  confess  our  surprise  that  a  German,  of  Raumer's  re- 
search, knowledge  and  general  accuracy,  should  not  have  per- 
ceived and  corrected  the  blunder.     And  upon  this  occasion  we 
cannot  forbear  remarking,  that,  to  judge  from  his  treatment  of 
English  names  and  titles,  England  should  seem  to  have  engaged 
less  of  our  author's  attention  than  most  other  countries.     To  give 
two  or  three  instances  taken  at  random,  he  calls  Beale,  the  clerk 
of  the  council,  Lord  Beale ;  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the  next  heir 
to  the  crown  after  James  L  and  his  children.  Miss  Arabella 
Stuart;  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  Sir  Overbury.     Such  mis- 
takes are  certainly  of  no  great  consequence,  but  it  is  the  business 
of  him  who  undertakes  to  write  of  a  country  to  be  exact  in  his 
knowledge  of  it;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
these  trifling  errors,  convinced  that  should  our  pages  meet  the 
historian's  eye,  he  will  be  obliged  to  us  for  the  hint.     We  now 
return  to  the  challenge. 

*^  At  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  you  spoke  aloud,  in  a 
senseless  and  impudent  fashion,  of  my  queen,  whose  honour,  amongst 
loyal  and  virtuous  men,  never  was  called  in  question,  and  which  to  de- 
fend, with  word  and  blade,  I  am  here.  I  say  to  you,  you  have  shame- 
lessly lied,  and  will  lie,  whensoever  you  attack  the  honour  of  that 
I>rinoess,  who  is  the  most  excellent  upon  earth,  and  concerning  whom 
east  of  all  may  he  judge  who  is  a  traitor,  false  to  his  king  and  country, 
as  you  are.  Therefore  do  I  challenge  you,  with  what  weapons  you  will, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback.  Also,  you  may  not  believe  that  1  am  not  your 
equal,  for  I  am  of  an  English  family  as  great  and  as  noble  as  yours.* 
Appoint  me  time  and  place  where  I  may  repeat  mine  accusation  and  de* 
fiance.  If  you  have  only  a  little  courage,  you  may  not  endure  it;  and 
if  you  should  endure  it,  I  will  everywhere  proclaim  you  the  most  das- 

*  When  it  if  recollected  that  the  Duke  of  Gaise  was  of  the  family  of  the  Gennan 
•OTereigo  princes  of  Lorrain,  it  will  be  eTident  that  inch  a  boast  would  have  been  noo- 
senie  from  a  Mr«  Ompson,  or  a  Mr.  anything  like  Ompson,  however  becoming  a  Staf- 
ford,  who^Gonld  trace  his  descent  from  Saxon  kings. 
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tardly  slanderer  and  the  greatest  coward  in  France.    I  wait  yonr 


answer.*' 


This  letter  is  followed  by  another^  dated  the  3 1st  of  May. 

J  588. 

''  My  Lord  of  Gnise ! — ^You  have  already  received  two  challenges, 
but  as  you  play  the  deaf  and  damb,  I  herewith  send  you  the  third,  and 
if  I  receive  no  answer  to  this,  I  shall  publish  the  whole." 

We  now  turn  to  the  miscellaneous  matter  in  these  volumes, 
consisting  of  extracts  relative  to  the  finances,  military  regulations, 
ceremonies,  entertainments,  8lc.  of  those  times,  and  of  descrip- 
tions of  Germany,  Denmark  and  England,  by  Italians,  at  different 
epochs.  From  the  more  miscellaneous  extracts  we  shall  select 
what  has,  perhaps  unreasonably,  tickled  our  fancy,  namely,  an 
account  of  the  eatables  daily  supplied  for  the  use  of  Leonora, 
Queen  of  France,  during  a  visit  she  paid  to  her  brodier  Charles  V . 
at  Brussels,  in  the  year  1544,  and  then  conclude  with  some  of  the 
Italian  portraitures  of  northern  countries. 

''  Queen  Leonora  received  daily  for  her  moath  (omitting  vegetables, 
soups,  pastry,  and  the  like),  128  lbs.  of  beef,  2^  sheep,  1  calf,  2  swine, 

2  fat  canons,  18  fowls,  4  partridges,  2  woodcocks,  2  pheasants,  2  hares, 
24  quails  or  turtle  doves.* 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  conclude,  as  we  did  whilst  reading  the 
list;  that  this  was  an  ample  provision  for  her  majesty's  whole 
household  ?  Not  at  all :  it  was  her  private  bill  of  fare,  for  here 
follows  the  allowance  for  her  train. 

"  For  the  kitchen  of  the  suite  were  daily  supplied  2  oxen,  1 8  sheep, 

3  calves,  12  swine,  60  capons,  48  fowls  and  pigeons,  and  40  head  of 
game." 

Surely  the  perquisites  of  some  of  the  royal  household  must 
have  been  more  than  candle-ends  and  cheese-parings.  But  there 
were  no  Joseph  Humes  in  those  days! 

We  shall  now  give  part  of  a  description  of  Denmark  during 
the  thirty  years'  war,  in  1627^  by  Torquato  Pecchio,  secretary  to 
Torquato  Conti,  who  then  held  possession  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
emperor.  We  know  not  whemer  the  simple  credulity  of  the 
writer  will,  in  the  reader's  estimation,  much  impair  his  credibility 
when  he  speaks  of  things  only  strange.  For  ourselves,  we  must 
confess^  that  so  implicit  a  believer  amongst  the  educated  and 
sceptical  Italians  of  the  seventeenth  century  appears  to  us  a  phe- 
nomenon nearly  as  astonishing  as  any  of  the  marvels  related  by  the 
worthy  secretary.    But  to  his  relation.     He  says — 

*^  In  Denmark  are  many  villages,  not  indeed  walled,  but  each  having 
its  own  church  and  its  own  clergyman.  When  one  of  these  dies,  his 
widow  marries  another  clergyman,  who  cannot,  however,  enter  upon  his 
predecessor's  cure  without  the  royal  approbation,    Such  nomination  or 

VOL.  XI.   NO.  XXII.  I  I 
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flonfirmalioa  is  necassary  for  aU  ecclenaifcict  and  blihopi.  Noir,  in  ftbe 
king^s  absence,  General  Conti  should  grant  them,  but  haying  no  taste 
for  the  business,  he  has  made  it  over  to  a  colonel  of  artillery.  The 
whole  country  is  very  populous,  and  all  seem  to  be  well  off  3  for  besides 
being  magnificently  clad  on  holidays^  not  a  peasant  is  found  so  poor  that 
he  has  not  silver  spoons  and  a  silver  cup.  They  know  how  to  make 
their  wooden,  straw-thatched  houses  so  strong  and  well,  and  this  too 
without  using  a  single  iron  nail,  that  they  last  long,  and  are  impenetra* 
Me  to  wind  and  rain. 

"  The  uncommonly  handsome  churches  have,  for  the  most  part,  five 
naves,  and  excellent  steeples  and  bells.  Many  of  the  towns  lie  on  the 
•ea  coast,  are  well  built,  paved,  fiimished  with  squares  and  fountains, 
and  stnmf^  fortified.  Some  highways  are  reserved  to  the  king  and  him 
who  nays  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

''  The  nobility  are  of  such  a  size  that  I  believe  St.  Christopher  must 
have  been  a  Dane.  The  people  are  generally  handsome,  fair,  of  good 
capacity,  and  addicted  to  science.  T%ere  is  an  ecclesiastic  who  under- 
stands now,  of  water,  to  make  wine,  of  which  I  mjfself  have  drank.  He 
will  come  to  Rome,  turn  Catholic,  and  pay  his  respects  to  your  Bmi- 
neniM. 

''  There  ere  in  Denmark,  superstitions  enchanters,  or  conjurors,  whn 
diesa  tlieaaalffea  in  the  most  unaccoantable  guise,  as  the  annexed  draw- 
ings will  show.    Most  of  these  have,  however,  fled  with  the  king. 
«  «  *  *  • 

**  The  inhabitants  are  Lnthenna,  and  speak  a  language  that  is  not 
quite  Oer|Qan>  but  mixed.  When  Uiey  speak,  it  sounds  as  if  they  weie 
weeping.  In  the  islands  lying  in  the  ocean  a  language  is  snoken  that 
nobody  understands.  (Probably  a  dialect  retaining  more  of  the  original 
crfd  Norse,  such  as  is,  we  believe,  still  spoken  on  the  Faroe  islands.)  For 
want  of  wood  they  bum  dung,  and  a  certain  earth  taken  ftnm  the 
morassep,  which  they  cut  in  the  shape  of  bricks,  and  call  tvrta,  (This 
of  course  means  turf,  but  we  know  not  the  word.  The  Dani^  name 
for  turf  is  toerp.)  Their  food  is  cooked  in  a  large  kettle,  into  whidi 
they  toss  all  different  sorts  of  thingSi  as  flesh,  fisb«  eggs>  and  the  like. 
|n  the  same  way  they  prepare  cheese,  wbiclif  evei)  when  nitt^n,  fafceds 
pomaggots. 

"  Men  and  women  wear  fur  next  the  skin,  and  only  over  that  nut 
on  sftirts  and  dothes«  The  wooden  shoes  are  most  workmanly  made^ 
womens*  dotbes  reach  only  to  the  knee. 

''  The  horses  are  wilder  than  in  other  countries,  and  live  almost 
always  in  the  open  air. 

'*  In  peace-time,  people  travel  post  in  carriages,  (query,  carts,)  whieb, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  lightness,  have  no  iron  about  them.  On  ooming 
to  a  morass  they  are  quickly  taken  to  pieces,  and  afterwards  put  to- 
gether again. 

''  In  Zealand  there  is  a  river  with  a  bridge  over  it,  and  on  one  aide 
is  se^n  a  cavern.  Everybody  may  pass  freelyt  but  so  soon  as  any  one 
sets  foot  npoft  the  bridge;,  who  is  plotting  against  the  kingi  or  aspiring 
t9  io?ewgnty,  a  monstrous  noise  is  beard  in  the  caverq  as  thou^  an 
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army  were  drawing  vnwt^  and  the  bridge  breaks  down.  Tbk  has  been 
sees  and  beard  j  it  has  happened,  and  stiU  bappeas.  (Tbe  good  secretary 
sbonld  have  explained^  wbetber  tbe  bridge  bat  to  be  rebnUt  at  the  poblie 
expenae  after  every  such  exploit  or  explosion  of  loyalty^  or  reinstatce 
itself*  at  we  tbiak  a  bridge  of  saeh  dbcrimuiating  powers  oagbt  to  do.) 

''  All  the  inhabitants  of  tbia  country  commit  one  inremisaible  «»> 
namely,  they  eat  calves,  and  other  yoong  animals.  The  soldiers,  who 
have  no  consciences,  were  so  pleased  with  this  cnslom>  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  probibit  the  slaughter  of  calves. 

*'  When  bride  and  bridegroom  marry,  both  mo  to  a  goal,  where  a 
bundle  of  straw  has  been  set  up.  Whichsoever  arrives  first  obtains  the 
command  at  bome^  tbe  man  becomes  the  wife,  the  woman  the  husband. 
The  straw  is  made  into  a  eii8hion»  upon  which  the  yonng  couple  kned 
atehardu 

"  When  any  body  dies,  they  do  not  weep  and  lament,  bnt  hmgh,  eat, 
drinks  snd  dance  about  the  eorpse,  and  lay  valnables  and  okber  tbingt  In 
the  gpave,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  fortnne." 

Enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  of  tbe  Italian  mili- 
tary secretary's  banish  wonders.  We  turn  to  the  Florentine. 
UbaMini's  soberer,  thouffb  some  eighty  years  earlier,  description 
of  England.  It  is  dated  A.  D.  1551.  and,  after  giving  an  account 
of  the  excessive  state  and  ceremoniousoess  of  Edward  the  Sixth's 
court,  which  he  however  observea  was  much  rolased  since 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  Ubaldini  thus  proceeda:*- 

''  The  English  generally  spend  their  incmnes.  They  eat  often,  and 
sit  as  many  as  two,  three,  four  hours  at  table,  not  so  much  to  eat 
all  tbe  time,  as  agreeably  to  entertain  the  ladies,  without  whom  no  ban- 
quet is  given.  They  are  disinclined  to  exertion,  and  sow  so  little,  that 
the  prodnee  scarcely  soiiiees  to  support  life;  wberelbre  they  eat  Httle 
bread,  but  so  much  Uie  more  flesh,  which  they  have  of  every  kind,  and 
perfectly  good.  Cakes,  made  with  milk,  and  cheese  are  everywhere  pre- 
pared, for  inanmefable  herds  feed,  day  and  night,  in  the  most  fluitful 
pastures.  There  are  no  wolves,  but  exceeding  plenty  of  deer,  swhie,' 
and  other  game.    There  ia  a  great  deal  of  hunting  and  hoapitaKty. 

**  The  wostten  do  not  yield  in  beanty,  agreeabloiess,  diress,  and  good 
morals  to  the  Siennese^  or  the  most  esteemed  in  Italy.  The  lorda  keep 
uncommonly  numerous  households. 

^  The  people  are,  upon  the  whole,  rather  tall,  but  the  nobility,  in 
good  part,  small,  which  comes  of  their  frequently  marrying  rich  maidens 
under  age.  Men  and  women  have  a  white  skin  ;  to  preserve,  or  im- 
nrove  this  natural  colour,  tbe  latter  are  bled  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
instead  of  painting  like  Italian  ladies. 

'<  The  men  are  natnraUy  obstinate,  so  that  if  one  is  obliged  to  contra- 
dict them,  he  must  not  at  once  butt  against  them  (iirforli)*  but  graduaUf 
attege  his  reasons,  which  they  then,  through  their  good  parts,  readily 
comprehend.     Many  to  whom  this  English  nature  was  unknown  have, 
dealt  very  disadvantageously  with  so  suspicious  a  nation. 
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*^  The  meaner  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  part  of  the  country  people, 
are  ill  disposed  towards  strangers  and  believe  that  no  realm  upon  earth 
is  good  for  anything,  except  their  own ;  but  they  are  set  right  as  to  snch 
fomish  notions  by  those  who  have  more  understanding  and  experience. 
Meanwhile  it  is,  on  this  account,  not  advisable  for  a  foreigner  to  travel 
about  the  country ;  because  it  is  usual  to  begin  by  inquiring  whether 
Englishmen  are  well  or  ill  received  in  his  native  land.  (We  might  hence 
argue  that  foreigners  did  not  meet  with  ill  usage,  save  when  it  was  in 
some  sort  justified  as  a  measure  of  retaliation.)  But  if  he  have  a  royal 
passport,  he  is  not  only  well  received  everywhere,  but  forwarded  with  the 
horses  allotted  to  court  business^  or  in  case  of  need  he  may  demand 
them  from  the  owners. 

''Very  diiFerent  in  this  respect  is  the  nature  of  the  great.  For  there 
is  not  a  lord  in  the  land  who  would  not  gladly  have  foreign  servants  and 
nobles  about  him,  paying  them  good  salaries.  The  king  himself  has 
many  Italians  ana  Spaniards,  of  divers  professions,  in  his  service. 
These  are  on  good  terms  with  the  courtiers,  who  gladly  learn  Italian  and 
French,  (for  this  last  purpose  Frenchmen  might  have  been  more  naeful 
than  Spaniards,)  and  eagerly  pursue  knowledge.  Ue  who  is  wealthy  lets 
sons  and  daughters  study,  and  learn  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  for  since 
that  storm  of  heresy  burst  upon  the  country,  it  is  held  useful  to  read  the 

Soly  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues.  Poorer  persons,  who  cannot 
ucate  their  children  so  learnedly,  yet  will  not  appear  ignorant,  or  quite 
strange  to  the  refinement  of  the  world ;  therefore  are  they  seen  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  well,  ay,  better  dressed  than  fits  their  condition. 
(An  odd,  but  even  to  the  present  day  not  unusual  mode  of  concealing 
ignorance.)  Men  and  women  mostly  wear  fine  black  cloth,  with  silken 
well«wroaght  ribbons  and  trimmings,  and  so,  following  the  profuse  turn 
of  the  nobility,  do  they  honour  city  and  court* 

**  Noble  ladies  are  easily  distinguished  from  inferior  women,  inasmuch 
as  those  wear  a  hat  {dapperoM\  after  the  French  fashion,  these  a  cap  or 
head-dress  (aeconciatura),  of  fur  or  of  white  linen,  according  to  their 
station  and  English  custom. 

'*  Their  wedding  customs  difier  not  from  those  of  other  countries,  but 
they  marry  young,  and  moreover  a  second  or  third  time  ^  nay,  some- 
times have  married  persons  engaged  themselves  provisionally  to  another 
bnsband,  or  another  wife,  in  case  their  actual  partner  should  die.** 

We  regret  to  end,  leaving  on  the  reader's  mind  such  an  un- 
favourable impression  of  his  countrymen  and  women,  as  these 
prospective  nuptial  engagements — the  remains,  probably,  if  trae, 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  matrimonial  operations — may  make;  but 
we  find  nothing  worth  adding  about  England,  and  have  not  room 
for  more  extracts  on  other  subjects :  we  must,  therefore,  here  take 
leave,  we  trust,  not  for  long,  of  Friedrich  von  Raumer. 

We  must  not,  however,  in  these  autograph-loving  days,  neglect 
to  mention,  that  the  volumes  are  enriched  with  seventy-five  auto- 
graphs of  historical  personages  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 
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Abt.  X. — Le  mie  Prigioni.     Memorie  di  Silvio  Pellico,  da 

Saluzzo.    Torino.   1832.    8vo. 

We  will  candidly  confess  that  the  deep  interest  we  have  felt  in 
the  perusal  of  these  Memoirs  nowise  arises  from  any  great  sym- 
]>athy  with  the  actors  in  Italian  revolutions  in  general.  Admit- 
ting the  oppressive  character  of  the  Austrian  government  of  Italy, 
and  the  undisguised  contempt  for  national  feelings  and  prejudices 
with  which  it  is  administered;  and  therefore  conceding  to  the 
Italians  in  the  fullest  manner  their  right  to  obtain  redress,  par 
voie  de  fait,  when  constitutional  representations  are  disregarded, 
there  has  been  in  their  late  insurrections  a  union  of  fool-hardi- 
ness in  the  conception  with  faint-heartedness  in  the  execution, 
sufficient  to  throw  discredit  on  any  cause^  and  to  postpone,  per- 
haps indefinitely,  the  chance  of  any  general  and  vigorous  effort  in 
behalf  of  Italian  freedom.  In  the  fate  of  the  actors  in  these  ill- 
advised  explosions  it  is  difficult  therefore  in  general  to  feel  much 
interest.  If  they  will  set  their  lives  on  a  cast,  they  must  abide  the 
hazard  of  the  die.  But  exceptions  do  occasionally  occur,  and  it 
is  the  very  nature  of  these  which  must  make  every  man  of  calm 
judgment  regard  with  an  unfavourable  eye  all  such  premature 
and  hazardous  movements ;  men^  of  whom  their  more  scheming 
and  worldly  associates  were  not  worthy,  and  who  by  their  firm- 
ness and  passive  fortitude  under  adversity,  captivity  and  exile, 
shed  a  redeeming  lustre  upon  a  cause  which  has  little  else  to  re- 
commend it.  It  is  the  misfortune,  we  say,  of  these  rash  move- 
ments, that,  once  commenced,  they  involve  in  them,  against  their 
better  judgment,  many  virtuous  and  amiable  men,  who,  had  they 
been  left  to  themselves,  would  never  have  attempted,  with  means 
so  inadequate,  and  minds  so  unprepared  for  a  serious  and  lasting 
struggle,  to  precipitate  their  country  into  the  .certain  miseries 
which  must  in  the  outset  accompany  every  revolution,  and  with 
scarcely  even  a  probable  chance  of  ultimate  success.  The  wise 
and  rational  attachment  they  feel  for  liberty,  as  being  but  another 
word  for  the  happi$iess  of  the  community,  would  have  taught  them 
how  little  the  interests  of  liberty ,  in  its  true  sense,  could  be  pro- 
moted by  such  attempts, — the  failure  of  which  would  only  afford 
to  their  stem  masters  a  justification  of  their  iron  system  of 
coercion,  and  an  opportunity  for  increasing  its  rigour.  But 
when  once  the  cry  of  liberty  has  been  set  up,  the  very  generosity 
and  chivalrous  nature  of  such  men  prevents  them  from  hanging 
back;  they  would  not  needlessly  have  challenged  a  gigantic 
enemy,  but  they  cannot  refuse  their  support  when  called  on  to 
aid  their  countrymen  in  a  desperate  struggle;  and  their  reward 
too  often  is,  that  while  the  scheming  agitator,  who  had  set  the 
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whole  in  motion*  makes  his  escape,  or  his  peace,  on  the  first  re- 
verse of  fortune,  die  distnteresied  and  intrepid^  ^o  iunre  ftdhered 
to  a  hopeless  cause  through  good  report  md  bad,  are  ultimately 
die  nctims  ob  whom  the  veog«anoe  of  ibeir  raccessfnl  aitegoaist 
deaoends. 

For  men  Mich  as  these,  whose  natural  diapositton  is  averse 
from  the  troubled  elements  of  revolntiony  who,  if  left  to  ifaem- 
seives,  would  have  pursued  the  quiet  padi  of  philanthropy,  of 
scienoe,  of  literature,  but  who  have  been  involved  by  the  foroe  of 
circumstances  in  the  movement  which  rasher  heads  or  more  inte- 
rested minds  have  set  in  motion:  for  the  Gioias,  Arrivabenei 
and  Pellicos  of  suffering  Italy,  we  feel  that  interest  and  sympathy 
which  a  generous  though  mistaken  self-devotion  must  always 
awaken.  When  PeUico,  therefore^  lays  before  us  die  narrative  of 
his  imprisonments,  in  this  simple  and  beautiful  volunse,  with 
scarcely  a  loud  complaint,  without  a  single  invective,  willi  no 
polkiclil  disquisition  whatever — and  where  the  mild,  benevolent 
and  pure-bearted  character  of  the  author  shines  out  in  every  pnge, 
*  men  of  all  parties  and  political  opinions  must  equally  yieM  to 
|be  charm  which  it  possesses ;  and,  whether  he  look  on  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  of  Italy  with  the  eye  of  a  liberal  or  an  abso* 
Itttist,  the  reader  must  equally  regret  that  one,  whose  nature  seems 
so  opposed  to  conspiracies  or  political  struggles,  should  have  been 
their  victim. 

For  our  own  part,  we  will  candidly  say,  that  this  litde  woik 
seems  to  us  more  calculated  to  enlist  the  sympaAies  of  mankind 
against  Austria,  to  expose  the  cold-blooded  and  relentless  charac- 
ter of  its  Italian  administration,  and  to  prefiare  the  way  for  its 
downfall,  than  any  revolutionary  movements  to  which  it  is  likdy 
to  be  exposed,  or  the  political  invectives  by  which  it  bus  been 
assailed.  It  is  not  from  secret  societies  and  Carbonari  that  Aus- 
tria has  much  to  fear.  Judging  from  the  issue  of  die  Neapolitmi 
and  Piedmontese  revolutions,  we  should  say«  there  was  more  peiil 
in  one  of  Pellico's  pages  than  twenty  of  their  swords.  Nadier 
has  she  much  to  apprehend  from  the  rancorous  and  exaggerated 
tone  of  those  political  works  in  whidi  the  character  of  her  ItaKan 
l^vemmeat  has  usually  been  attacked;  for  these  have  in  general 
been  so  questionable  in  their  facts,  or  at  least  so  distorted  and 
over-coloured  by  the  violence  of  political  and  national  prejudice, 
that  in  the  minds  of  calm  observers  they  frequently  produced  an 
iBQpression  direcdy  the  reverse  of  what  was  intended.  But  here 
is  a  work  which  appeals,  not  to  party  feeling,  but  to  the  general 
sympathies  of  humanity, — which  does  not  deal  in  vi^ne  generali- 
tiesp  or  doubtful  anecdotes,  but  sets  forth  widi  truth  and  sober- 
ness the  workings  of  that  system  in  an  individual  case :  instead  of 
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eiaggeralioa  there  is  rather  a  studied  exclusion  of  everything 
•pproaohiiif^  to  violence  of  thought  or  expression;  and  yel  no  one 
ean  pemse  it  without  feeling  his  heart  revolt,  and  his  indignation 
nte^  at  the  system  of  mean,  paltry  and  persevering  cruelty  which 
it  developes.  There  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  violent 
and  rigorous  measures,  carried  througli  under  the  alarm  and  irri- 
talien  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers,  by  the  supposed  discovery 
of  an  extenstvdy  ramified  conspiracy;  but  what  can  be  sftid  in 
defiance  of  a  system,  which,  when  die  danger  and  the  osckation 
aie  past#  tabours  with  studied  ingenuity  to  deepen  the  miseries  of 
solitary  imprisonment  for  liCe,  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  in 
winter,  and  to  the  suflfocating  heat  ^  leaden  roofs  in  summer--- 
by  coarse  and  revolting  food--4>y  labour — by  the  load  of  chains-*— 
by  the  want  of  medical  assistance,  save  on  particular  days — by 
the  exclusion  of  all  communicatios  with  relatives  and  friends— -by 
every  petty  refinement,  in  short,  which  can  render  the  suffsrings 
of  the  prisoner  more  intolerable?  To  us  it  seems  a  matter  of  no 
moment  in  the  consideration  of  such  a  system,  whether  fbe  victim 
was  guilty  of  the  crime  which  was  imputed  to  him  or  not.  That 
in  any  civilised  country  in  Europe,  and  for  any  criase  whatever, 
above  all  for  political  offences,  auch  a  system  dhould  exist  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  matter  of  astonishment ;  and  if  the  Aus<* 
trian  government  does  not  wish  to  place  itself  beyond  the  pale 
of  humanity  altogether,  and  to  stand  conspicuous  as  tt  monument 
of  barbarism  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  civilixation,  it  will 
assuredly  avail  iself  of  the  disclosures  which  have  now  been  given 
to  the  world  in  so  aflfecting  a  shape,  to  abolish  at  once  that 
disgraceful  apparatus  of  moral  and  physical  torture  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

The  main  charm  of  this  book  of  Pellico  lies  in  die  singular 
cabuness  and  placid  beauty  of  its  tone.  It  is  one  long  tragic 
monologue,  and  the  scene  is  but  a  succession  of  prisons.  And 
yet  it  presents  a  picture  so  interesting  of  a  refined  and  amiable 
mind  labouring  against  the  most  trying  of  earthly  criamities, 
long  continued  and  solitary  imprisonment;  it  exhibits  him  under 
so  many  touching  aspects  of  weakness  or  strenKth---of  patient 
mental  exertion,  or  the  weariness  and  sickness  of  hope  delayed — 
of  the  influence  of  sceptical  doubt  creeping  in  upon  despondency, 
(M*  the  revival  of  courage  and  religious  faith;  it  is  brightened  or 
saddened  by  so  many  little  interesting  episodes — glimpses  of  exist* 
ence,  as  it  were,  seen  through  prison  bars ;  it  is  instinct  throughout 
with  ao  kindly  a  spirit  towards  mankind,  so  anxious  a  desire  to 
discover  good  even  in  evil,  and  benevolence  beneath  the  outward 
garb  of  harshness  or  selfishness,  that  it  possesses  the  interest  of  a 
romance  oombined  with  the  truth  of  reality.    It  is  at  once  a  his* 
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torical  document  and  a  psychological  picture,  drawn,  as  the 
author  himself  says,  from  no  motive  of  personal  vanity,  but  left  as 
a  legacy  to  those  who  may  be  placed  under  circumstances  as  try- 
ing, and  virith  the  hope  '*  that  the  detail  of  his  sufferings,  and  of 
the  consolations  which  even  amidst  the  deepest  misfortunes  he 
still  found  attainable,  might  impart  comfort  to  their  minds ;  with 
the  view  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  even  amidst  all  that 
he  had  endured,  he  had  not  found  humanity  so  wicked,  so  desti- 
tute of  exalted  feeling,  as  it  had  been  represented, — of  encourag- 
ing all  noble  spirits  to  love  many,  to  hate  none, — to  reserve  their 
irreconcileable  hatred  for  mean  imposture,  cowardice,  perfidy, 
and  every  moral  degradation, — and  of  inculcating  the  once  well 
known,  but  now  too  often  forgotten  truth,  that  religion  and  phi- 
losophy can  command  both  energy  of  mind  and  calmness  of 
judgment,  and  that  without  their  union  there  can  exist  no  justice, 
no  dignity,  no  certain  principle  of  action."— A  worthy  and  ele- 
vated object,  and  worthily  accomplished ! 

It  may  no  doubt  be  possible  that  something  of  the  subdued 
tone  which  distinguishes  this  production  may  be  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  it  appears  under  the  surveillance  of  a  Piedmontese  censor- 
ship ;  and  if  so,  we  are  disposed  for  once  to  consider  the  influ- 
ence they  have  exercised  as  advantageous  to  its  character.  Had 
the  work  been  an  ordinary  invective  against  Austrian  oppression, 
conceived  and  executed  in  the  usual  perfervid  manner  of  Italian 
partizanship,  it  would  have  been  forgotten  in  a  fortnight;  but  this 
calm,  classical  and  moving  picture  of  suffering  insinuates  itself 
irresistibly  into  the  heart,  and  will  long  maintain  its  hold  on  the 
memory. 

The  name  of  Silvio  Pellico  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
Italian  poetry,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  modern 
dramatists  of  Italy.  The  glowing  and  yet  gentle  spirit,  the  pure 
and  elevated  imagination  of  the  author,  is  reflected  in  all  his  writ- 
ings. With  more  of  tenderness  than  Foscolo,  and  more  of  dra- 
matic skill  than  Manzoni,  he  has  in  his  Francesco  da  Itimini^ 
founded  on  the  tragic  episode  of  Dante,  given  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  native  Italian  drama,  constructed  on  the  freer  and 
deeper  principles  of  the  English  and  German  schools.  His 
Eufemio  da  Messina  is  scarcely  inferior.  Beloved  and  respected 
by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  admired 
by  the  public  as  a  rising  ornament  of  Italian  literature,  his 
arrest,  which  took  place  at  Milan  in  October,  1820,  on  the 
charge  of  being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Austrian 
government,  excited  a  deep  and  general  sensation  of  sympathy 
and  regret.  After  undergoing  an  examination,  as  to  the  particu- 
lars of  which  he  is  silent — "  being,"  as  he  says,  **  like  an  ill-uaed 
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lover,  determined  to  bear  bis  injuries  witb  dignity,  to  leave  poli* 
tics  alooe" — be  was  conducted  to  the  prison  of  St.  Marguerite; 
and  consigned  to  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  looking  out  on  a 
court  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  prisons. 

The  first  day  of  imprisonment  passed  wearily  indeed.  The 
gaoler,  who  had  studied  the  philosophy  of  imprisonment  after 
his  way,  advised  Pellico  to  kill  time  by  taking  some  wine  with 
his  meals,  and  when  Pellico  informed  him  that  he  drank  none, 
"  I  pity  you,"  said  he ;  "  you  will  suffer  doubly  from  solitude." 
He  was  left  to  gaze  out  of  the  window  into  the  court,  to  listen 
to  the  sound  of  the  gaolers'  feet  as  they  walked  the  passages 
of  the  prison,  and  to  the  half-frenzied  songs  which  at  times  rose 
fit>m  the  diflerent  cells.  He  tried  to  amuse  himself  by  con- 
trasting the  purposes  to  which  the  building,  which  had  once  been 
a  monastery,  had  been  originally  devoted,  with  its  present  gloomy 
application.  But  the  consideration  of  his  own  position  could  not 
be  long  excluded ;  the  recollection  of  a  father,  mother,  two  bro- 
thers and  two  sisters,  left  at  Turin,  recurred  to  him ;  and  Pellico 
felt  the  truth  of  the  observation,  how  certainly,  in  moments  of 
sorrow,  the  remembrance  of  any  supposed  unkindness  to  those 
who  should  have  been  dear  to  us,  is  .sure  to  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  us,  and  to  haunt  the  mind  with  unavailing  regret.  He 
had  visited  his  family  about  three  months  before  at  Turin,  but 
occupied  by  other  business,  he  had  had  but  little  time  to  devote 
to  his  relations.  **  Ah"  observed  his  mother,  who  probably  per- 
ceived the  difference  on  this  occasion,  "  I  see  our  Silvio  does  not 
now  come  to  Turin  to  visit  us."  This  observation  of  his  mother 
now  occurred  to  him;  he  reproached  himself  with  not  having 
shown  more  visibly,  ere  it  was  too  late,  the  affection  he  felt  for 
them  all;  and  he  wept  like  a  child  till  evening  darkened  about 
him,  and  he  laid  himself  down  on  his  hard  couch,  not  expecting  to 
sleep.  Weariness,  however,  overpowered  him,  and  he  slept 
soundly  for  a  time. 

His  first  feeling  on  awaking,  which  he  did  some  hours  after,  he 
describes  as  one  of  despair.  Frightful  visions  of  his  own  fate,  and 
that  of  his  family,  pursued  him  in  the  darkness.  He  wished  they 
had  been  in  their  graves  before  the  news  of  this  stroke  should 
r^ach  them  in  Turin.  '*  Who,"  he  asked,  "  will  enable  them  to 
bear  it?"  At  this  moment  the  idea  of  an  overruling  God,  of  the 
consolations  of  religion,  first  became  seriously  impressed  on  his 
mind;  hitherto  it  had  exercised  but  little  practical  influence  on 
his  thoughts,  but  now,  in  the  gloom  and  solitude  of  his  cell,  he 
began  to  dwell  upon  it  long  and  earnestly,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
felt  his  mind  grow  calm,  and  a  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  him  to 
emerge  where  all  had  at  first  appeared  to  be  despair*     The  very 
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tiiffnkejt  obienred  ike  difference  in  bk  a|ipeaniiice  oeil  monmig, 
and  ooagralulaled  hiin  upon  it.  "  Yeetenkiy/'  Mid  one  of  diem, 
**  you  had  the  look  of  n  bMilifkf  but  to-dny  I  atn  glad  to  eee  joa 
don't  look  80  rascally.  Your  rascal  dwaja  looka  wofae  tlie  se- 
oood  day  tkan  tiie  firvt.**  Pdlico  iiad  been  allowed  the  use  of  a 
copy  of  Dante  and  the  Bible.  Of  the  former  he  used  lo  conHutt 
a  canto  to  memory  every  day,  till  at  last  the  exercise  became  so 
mechanical  that  it  ceased  to  afibrd  any  •oterraptioii  to  the  train  of 
melancholy  (bought.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  study  of  the 
Bible ;  for  ChoHgh  his  attention  at  first  wandered  often,  yet  by 
divgraes  he  became  capable  of  meditating  on  tC  mth  filed  aUen- 
tion»  and  of  absorbing  himself  in  its  perusal  to  the  esdnsinn  of 
ei«ry  tvtber  intrusive  thcmght.  The  precept,  ''Pray  withoul 
oeming/'  in  partkutar  made  a  deep  impression  on  bis  mind,  and 
he  delarBsiDed  to  reaiiae  it,  by  beeping  the  idea  of  the  Deity  con^- 
stanlly  present  to  bis  thoughts,  and  conforming  every  poipose 
(far  there  was  little  room  for  action)  to  the  Divine  will*  Tbns  a 
trawfuil  faope  and  confideace  that  be  was  not  left  alone  in  the 
world,  teemed  to  grow  upon  him  day  by  day. 

Mieaatime  he  thought  it  bis  duty  to  preserve  bis  spirits  aad  bis 
cbeerfahieM,  by  fiadinj^  eome  objects  vibich  might  afford  iotepest 
•r  occupation  to  Us  mmd.  Even  in  the  first  few  days  of  his  im* 
pnsoameat  he  had  found  a  friend*  This  was  a  deaf  aad  dumb  cfaSd 
of  fife  or  six  years  oM,  whose  father  and  modi^*  had  bees  sob- 
ben,  and  bad  fallen  victims  to  juetice.  The  poor  orphan  was 
krottght  up  here  by  the  police^  with  other  chikb^en  in  the  enme 
sitnation.  They  Uved  all  together  in  a  room  in  front  of  Pdlice's, 
nnd  at  times  they  came  out  to  take  the  air  in  the  comt. 

"  The  deaf  and  dnmb  boy,"  savs  be,  **  came  under  my  window  and 
smiled  and  gesticalated  to  me.  1  threw  him  a  piece  of  bfead ;  be  took 
TXf  leaping  for  joy,  ran  to  bis  oompankim,  shared  it  with  them  sM,  and 
then  relnmed  to  eat  his  own  small  portran  oppmite  my  window,  expressmg 
his  gratitude  to  roe  by  the  smile  that  beamed  in  his  beantifol  eyca.  The 
other  childien  looked  at  me  from  a  distancet  but  did  not  ventuie  to  ap- 
proach. The  deaf  and  dumb  boy  bad  a  deep  sympathy  for  me»  and  mic 
not  founded  on  mere  motives  of  interest,  oometimes  he  dkl  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  food  I  threw  him,  and  made  signs  to  me  that  he  and 
his  companions  bad  had  eDough,  and  could  not  eat  more.  If  he  saw  a 
turnkey  coming  towards  my  room,  he  would  give  him  the  bread  to  return 
to  me.  Though  expecting  nothing  itom  me,  he  would  continue  to 
mnbdl  beneath  my  window  with  the  most  amiable  gmce,  del^|bted  Ant 
I  should  see  him.  One  day  a  turnkey  promised  that  be  shoulkl  be  al* 
lowed  to  visit  me  in  my  cell :  the  moment  be  entered  be  ran  to  embrace 
ttf  knees,  with  a  cry  of  jc^«  I  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  the  jftraaiS' 
ports  witki  which  he  caressed  me  are  indescribable*  Wiiat  altacdmmBt 
there  wm  in  that  poor  creature !  HoW  I  longed  to  educate  him,  to  save 
him  from  the  abject  condition  in  which  I  found  him  ! 


**  I  vtmt  leamt  bis  nsne.  He  himself  4Ui  nol  kaow  HMgl  Im  9b«l 
He  was  always  gay}  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  weep  but  cnoe,  wfaan 
lie  was  beaten,  I  know  Bot  for  wliati  bj  ibe  gaolar.  Smn^^l  To  live 
la  a  prison  seems  the  height  of  ousfortane,  and  yet  assnredly  this  child 
was  then  as  happy  as  tbeson  of  a  prince.  1  lefleoled  on  this :  I  leaned 
that  It  is  possible  to  render  the  mind  independent  of  place.  Let  us  keep 
imagination  in  subjection,  and  we  should  be  well  every  where.  A  day 
is  soon  over,  and  when  at  night  we  lie  down  without  hunger  or  paip, 
what  matters  it  if  our  bed  be  placed  between  walls  wbidi  are  called  a 
prison,  or  walls  which  bear  Uie  name  of  a  cottage  or  a  palace?* 


Of  the  conaolation  and  amuaeineot  which  his  intercosirae 
this  poor  child  afforded,  PelUco  was  soon  depriYed,  by  his  raoMivai 
to  noQther  room,  his  own  being  required  for  «  newer  anivnl.  It 
was  dajker,  dirtier,  and  more  comfortless  than  the  EMiner,  ooas- 
manding  on  one  side  a  view  of  a  couit  with  the  wsndo^iri  «f 
his  former  room,  and  on  the  other,  a  prospect  ot  part*  «f  the 
prison  for  the  women.  Pellico  looked  aniaoiialy  for  swae  days 
towards  his  old  lodging,  to  see  if  be  oould  catch  a  glinipse  of  itte 
^accessor  at  the  vmidow;  at  last  he  discovered  bifli  to  be  his 
friend  Melchior  Giota.  Gioia  had,  in  his  turq,  been  made  aware 
.wbat  part  of  the  prison  was  occupied  by  Pellico*  The  fiieMls 
could  not  speak*  but  they  waved  their  handkarcbieftj  and  endea^ 
voured  to  express  their  feelings  by  silent  yet  speaking  gestures. 
But  such  intercourse  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  prieou«  aud 
the  turnkey  entering^  directed  Pellico  to  discoatioue  it. 

The  apartment  of  Pellico,  we  have  meutioaed,  adjoined  the 
prison  of  the  women;  only  a  waH  divided  them.  Tkrouf^  this 
thin  partition,  the  sounds  sometimes  of  their  sougiw  sonetiaws  of 
their  quarrels,  reached  him ;  and  at  night,  when  all  around  was 
quiet,  he  could  almost  hear  their  conversation.  Among  their 
voices  there  was  one  that  peculiarly  attracted  his  attention.  It 
was  aweeter  than  the  rest,  it  was  heard  more  seldom,  and  gave 
utterance  to  no  vulgar  thoughts.  Sometimes  it  sang  two  eimfilp 
verses, 

Chi  rende  alia  mesduna 
La  sua  felicita? 

at  other  times,  accompanied  by  the  rest,  the  Litany;  Without 
eeeiBg  its  possessor,  Pellico  formed  to  himself  a  most  interesting 
picture  of  this  unfortunate  and  repentant  being,  and  an  almost 
fraternal  attachment  for  her.  Often  was  lie  on  the  point  of  call- 
lag  to  her  through  the  wall,  but  as  often  bis  courage  failed  him, 
and  this  little  romance  of  a  dmigeon  ended  where  it  began. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1821  F^ltico  was  allowed 
ihe  comfort  of  a  visit  from  his  friend  Count  Luigi  Porro  (in 
^MdMiie  funHf  he  had  iived  as  tutor),  ttod-  (mm  Mb  fcAer.     They 
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could  give  him  no  hope  of  liberation ;  it  was  evident  that  his  im- 
prisonment was  to  be  a  long  one.  His  chamber  was  again 
changed,  and  this  time  for  the  better.  The  day  of  his  removal 
was  a  day  of  events  for  Pellico.  As  he  crossed  the  court  he  again 
saw  the  deaf  and  dumb  orphan,  and  again  exchanged  a  parting 
greeting  with  Melchior  Gioia.  On  entering  his  new  apartment, 
he  found  some  French  stanzas  written  on  the  wall,  and  signed 
**  The  Duke  of  Normandy.''  He  began  to  sing  them,  adapting 
them,  as  he  best  could,  to  the  air  sung  by  the  unseen  Magdalen 
of  the  women's  prison, — when,  to  his  surprise,  a  voice  from  an 
adjoining  cell  took  up  the  strain  and  sang  them  to  another  air. 
^  Dravo,"  exclaimed  Pellico,  as  he  finished.  The  singer  saluted 
him  politely^  and  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Frenchman.  Pellico 
told  him  bis  name  and  birthplace,  and  in  return  asked  the  name 
of  bis  companion.  The  answer  was,  ''I  am  the  unfortunate 
Duke  of  Normandy." 

This  was  one  of  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the  character  of 
the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Austrian  Government.  He  told  his  story  with  a 
surprising  air  of  truth  and  conviction,  and  a  most  remarkable 
familiarity  with  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  family  his- 
tory of  the  Bourbons.  Though  Pellico  gave  no  credit  to  his  tale, 
he  could  not  help  admiring  the  appearance  of  candour,  goodness, 
and  elevation  of  mind  which  he  showed  in  the  long  and  frequent 
conversations  which  they  held  together;  and  yet  he  reproached 
himself  afterwards  that  be  did  not  fairly  tell  him  at  once  that  he 
disbelieved  his  pretensions.  There  was  a  degree  of  pusillanimity, 
he  observes,  in  thus  appearing  to  give  credit  to  an  imposture,  of 
which  he  afterwards  felt  ashamed ;  and  still  more  did  he  regret 
that  the  light  and  sceptical  tone  in  which  his  unseen  neighbour 
talked  of  religious  subjects  had  so  far  influenced  his  mind  at  the 
time,  that  he  had  been  weak  enough  in  their  conversations  to  dis- 
guise the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  own  convictions.  Often  and 
often  did  the  recollection  of  this  piece  of  moral  cowardice  recur 
to  his  mind,  and  excite  feelings  of  contrition  and  shame. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  February,  1821,  he  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  chains  and  the  grating  of  locks.  Count 
Bolza,  the  Commissary  of  Police,  entered  his  prison,  and  desired 
him  to  dress  himself  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the  first  moments 
of  his  surprise  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  the  Count  might  be 
sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  confines  of  Piedmont;  that  be  was 
once  more  to  rejoin  his  family  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty^ 
"  Where  am  I  going  ?"  said  he  to  the  Count  as  they  got  into  the 
carriage.  ''  I  cannot  tell  you  till  we  are  a  mile  beyond  Milan.'* 
But  Pellico  saw  that  their  course  was  not  towards  the  Porta 
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Vercellina,  and  this  was  a  sufficient  answer.  It  was  a  lovely 
moonlight  night;  the  streets,  the  houses,  the  churches,  the  public 
gardens  in  which  he  had  walked  with  Foscolo,  Monti,  Breuie^ 
Borsieri,  and  Porro,  could  all  be  recognised  as  they  drove  along; 
his  heart  swelled  at  the  thought  that  he  was  looking  at  them  for 
the  last  time,  and  when  they  passed  the  gate,  he  pulled  his  hat 
over  his  face  to  conceal  his  tears.  "  I  suppose,"  he  said,  after  a 
time,  **  we  are  going  to  Verona.'*  "  Farther,"  replied  the  Count, 
**  we  are  going  to  Venice,  where  you  are  to  be  consigned  to  the 
charge  of  a  special  commission.'*  They  reached  Venice  on  the 
20th  February. 

Pellico's  destination  was  the  celebrated  Piombi,  forming  the 
upper  part  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Doge,  and  so  called  from 
their  leaden  roofs.  From  his  chamber  window  he  looked  out  on 
the  roof  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  beyond  which  he  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  extremity  of  the  square  with  its  numerous 
cupolas  and  steeples.  Rising  immediately  over  the  roof  of  the 
church  was  the  gigantic  Campanile,  which  was  so  near  that  he 
could  even  in  calm  weather  hear  the  voices  of  the  persons  who 
were  talking  on  its  top.  Crowds  of  doves  fluttered  about  his 
windows,  or  rested  in  the  adjoining  spires.  At  one  corner  of  the 
church  a  small  portion  of  the  court  of  the  palace,  with  a  public 
well,  were  visible ;  but,  from  the  height  of  bis  prison,  the  people 
in  the  street  beneath  looked  like  children,  and  their  voices  were 
lost  as  they  ascended.  He  felt  his  solitude  more  complete  than 
even  in  the  prison  of  Milan.  The  faces  of  the  men  about  him 
seemed  more  solemn  and  appalling.  The  gaoler,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  which  consisted  of  a  daughter  about  fifteen  and  two  sons 
of  thirteen  and  ten  years  old,  had  already  heard  of  his  name  and 
reputation  as  a  tragic  poet.  They  looked  upon  him  at  first  as  a 
sort  of  magician,  and  scarcely  ventured  to  utter  a  syllable  in  his 
presence;  but  by  degrees  all  of  them,  except  the  wife,  whose 
temper  seemed  naturally  harsh  and  unamiable,  seemed  to  grow 
accustomed  to  him*  The  daughter  and  the  two  boys  generally 
accompanied  their  mother  when  she  took  the  prisoner  his  coffee 
or  his  meals,  and  would  often  turn  round  and  regard  him  with  a 
deep  expression  of  pity,  when  the  door  was  about  to  be  locked. 

Meantime  the  investigation  before  the  special  commission  was 
proceeding;  day  after  day  Pellico  had  to  undergo  long  examina<* 
tions;  and  often  he  returned  to  his  cell  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  despair,  that  he  would  have  committed  suicide,  if  the 
recollection  of  his  family,  and  the  voice  of  religion,  had  not 
restrained  his  hand.  Yet  this  harassing  scene  of  never-ending 
examinations  began  at  last  even  to  shake  his  religious  faith.  He 
neglected  prayer — he  vented  curses  on  his  fellow  men  and  the 
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woild;-^be  tried  to  tbU  the  agitatioii  of  kit  «iiiid»  bjr  svqpi^r  ^ 
hoiirt  with  ft  forced  gftietjr;  he  gossipped  with  wfaoener  entered 
bis  cell,  ftnd  eadeavoured  to  look  oq  all  things  with  a  c]fnical  ios- 
differenoe  and  contempt* 

But  happily,  these  evil  days  were  few.  His  Bible,  neglected 
in  the  meantime,  had  become  covered  with  dnst.  ''  Since  joa 
have  ffiven  up  reading  that  large  uglj  book,**  said  one  of  the 
gaoler  s  little  boys  to  him  one  day,  ^  you  dou*t  look  so  melan- 
choly, I  think.*;  ''  Do  you  think  so?"  said  Pellico,  sorrowfuHy 
and  with  a  feeling  of  shame  taking  the  Bible  in  bis  hand,  and 
brushing  the  dust  from  it.  It  opened  by  chance  at  these  words: 
''  It  is  impossible,  but  that  offences  must  come,  bnt  woe  unto 
him  through  whom  they  come!  It  were  better  for  him,  thai  a 
millstone  were  bung  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones** 
He  blushed  as  he  shut  the  book,  and  when  the  boy  retired,  he 
fell  on  bis  knees,  re-opened  the  Bible,  and  amidst  tears,  sweeter 
than  any  other  enjoyment  could  have  been,  be  rend  for  an  hour, 
and  rose  with  the  feeling,  that  he  had  reconciled  himself  again 
to  a  friend  whom  he  bad  forsaken,  and  that  he  could  now 
look  on  imprisonment,  nay,  the  scaffold  itself,  with  resigoaftion. 

His  solitude,  however,  became  still  more  dreary  and  oomplele. 
The  two  little  boys  of  the  gaoler  were  sent  to  school;  hb  visitors 
were  now  reduced  to  their  mother  and  siater,  and  even  tbey  no 
longer  lingered  in  his  room,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 
The  mother^s  absence  Pellico  scarcely  regretted,  but  he  fdt  the 
want  of  the  compassionate  looks  and  gentle  speech  of  Angela, 
the  daughter,  who,  though  plain,  bad  a  certain  sweetness  of  look 
and  laiq^uage  which  were  not  without  their  attractiona  to  a 
solitary  prisoner.  ''  When  she  brought  me  my  coffee,"  says  he, 
*'  and  told  me  she  had  made  it,  I  thought  it  excellent.  When 
she  said  her  mother  made  it,  it  seemed  but  tepid  water,"  De- 
prived of  human  society,  Pellico  had  recourse  to  that  of  the 
insect  creation.  He  feasted  large  colonies  of  ants  which  inha- 
bited bia  window^  and  made  a  pet  of  a  handsome  spider  on  the 
wall,  whom  he  fed  with  gnats  and  flies,  and  vrtio  became  at  last 
so  domesticnted,  that  he  would  crawl  into  his  bed,  or  on  his  band, 
to  receive  his  allowance.  It  would  have  been  well  for  PeHico, 
if  these  bad  been  the  only  insects  to  whose  visits  be  vias 
exposed.  But  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  winter,  and  the  heat 
of  the  spring,  had  generated  millions  of  gnats,  which  filled  the 
sweltering  oven  in  which  he  was  confined.  The  reflection  of  die 
heat  from  the  leaden  roof  was  intolerable,  while  the  bed,  the 
floor,  the  walls,  the  air,  were  filled  with  these  venomous  insects, 
constant^  going  and  coming  through  the  window  with  tbw 
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iormeDtiDg  hiun.  The  suifQriiig  produced  by  tlie  biurning  best 
and  tbe  stings  of  these  creatures  almost  drove  the  prisoner  t9 
distraction.  He  applied  frequently  for  a  change  of  prison,  but 
no  attention  was  paid  to  his  request  Still,  with  tbe  assistance 
of  bis  own  firpiness  of  mind*  apd  religious  faith,  he  bore  up 
against  all  these  miseriea.  He  determined  if  possible  |o  divert 
his  attention  by  committing  to  writing  the  thoughts  which  passed 
through  his  mindt  He  was  allowed  paper,  pen  and  ink  by  tbe 
gaoler;  but  was  oUiged  to  account  for  every  sheet  he  used,  by 
exhibiting  its  contents.  He  did  not  venture,  therefore*  to  mak# 
use  of  apy  part  of  his  allowance  of  paper  for  this  purpose,  but 
contrived  to  procure  a  substitute  by  scratching  the  surface  of  a 
deal  table  smooth  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  using  it  a«  a  tablet* 
And  thus,  with  his  hands  in  gloves,  bis  legs  and  head  wrapped 
up  as  much  a9  possible  from  the  attacks  of  the  gnats,  he  sat» 
covering  the  surface  of  the  table  with  reflections  and  recollec* 
tions  of  tbe  history  of  his  life,  and  giving  vent  in  this  mute 
shape  to  all  the  anaious  visions  that  crossed  his  mind.  Wbeq 
he  beard  the  gaoler  approaching,  he  used  to  throw  a  cloth  over 
the  table>  and  place  upon  it  hia  Itgal  allowance  of  ink  apd  papery 
At  times  again,  be  would  devote  himself  to  poetical  compon^r 
tion,  often  for  a  day  or  a  night  at  a  time.  Two  tragedies,  *'  Esther 
of  Engaddi."  and  **  Iginia  of  Asti,"  and  four  Captiche,  ''  Tan* 
creda."  *'  Rosilde,"  "  Eligi  e  Valafrido,"  and  ''  Adello/'*  with 
many  other  sketches  of  poems  and  dramas,«r-among  others,  one  on 
tbe  League  of  Lombardy,  and  another  on  Colunabus,  attest  the 
undiminished  activity  and  power  of  his  mind,  amidst  every  thing 
calculated  to  paralyse  the  intellet^t,  and  deaden  tbe  heart.  As 
there  was  oocationally  some  diffieplty  ip  getting  the  iegid  sup* 
ply  of  paper  renewed  whep  exhauated,  the  first  draft  of  all  these 
was  made  either  on  the  table,  as  above  mentioned*  or  on  the 
scraps  of  paper  in  which  figs  and  dry  fruits  had  been  brought 
to  him.  Sometimes,  by  disposing  of  his  allowance  of  food  to 
one  of  the  turnkeys,  he  could  procure  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper  in 
return,  and  endure  the  pains  of  hupger  till  the  eveping,  when  he 
would  request  that  the  Siora  Zan^se  (Angela)  would  make  him 
some  coffee  stronger  than  usual.  The  effect  of  the  liquid,  acting 
on  an  empty  stomaoht  was  to  produce  a  state  of  mild  and  pleasing 
intoxication,  which  Pellico,  having  once  experienced  its  soothing 
influence,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  repeating,  even  when 
he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  famishing  himself  during  the 


*  Alt  these  are  included  in  the  two  volomei  of  his  **  Opere  Inedite,"  lately  pnbHshed 
mi  Turiiu  IVt  tbeoi,  and  to  a  stiU  mofe  noent  volnaie,  "  Tka  Noove  Tvagadia^'*  we 
piQpoae  to  devote  fn  ^ticle  verj  shoitly« 
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day.  Frequently  he  would  abstain  from  food,  merely  to  enjoy 
the  state  of  pleasurable  sensation  produced  by  this  refreshment. 
And  grievously  was  he  sometimes  disappointed,  when,  instead 
of  the  strong  cordial  beverage  which  Angela  used  to  send  him, 
he  received  only  some  weak  and  watery  potion,  manufactured 
by  her  mother.  How  important  are  trifles  to  a  prisoner!  These 
occasional  disappointments  seemed  to  poor  Pellico  almost  more 
grievous  than  imprisonment  itself,  and  poor  Angela  on  her  next 
visit  was  sure  to  encounter  a  torrent  of  reproaches  for  having 
broken  her  word. 

A  scene  of  this  kind  one  day  extracted  from  the  poor  girl 
the  confession  that  she  was  in  love, — not  with  Pellico  himself, 
(though  he  pleads  guilty  to  a  momentary  imagination  of  that  sort 
having  flashed  across  his  mind,)  but  with  a  young  man  of  her  own 
age.  "  The  course  of  true  love"  had,  however,  at  the  moment 
been  interrupted  by  a  quarrel,  and  she  came  to  seek  a  comforter, 
or  at  least  a  patient  listener,  in  Pellico.  The  whole  of  this  little 
idyl  is  beautifully  given.  Gradually,  Pellico  begins  to  find  diat 
Angela  was  less  plain  than  he  had  at  first  thought,  nay,  that  at 
times  she  had  even  some  pretensions  to  beauty;  her  visits  began 
to  be  anxiously  longed  for,  the  touch  of  her  hand  confused  him ; 
land  at  last,  one  day,  when  the  innocent  girl,  in  return  for  some 
words  of  consolation  and  hope  which  he  had  spoken  to  her, 
threw  her  arms  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  about  his  neck,  and 
embraced  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  father,  the  agitation  he 
experienced  was  such,  that  he  was  obliged  to  request  that  she 
would  not  again  honour  him  with  such  marks  of  filial  confidence. 

Angela,  however,  was  taken  ill,  and  here  her  story,  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  reader,  breaks  off  as  abruptly  as  Cam- 
buscan's.  Some  hints  dropped  by  the  turnkeys  as  to  the  cause 
of  her  disappearance,  were  of  an  unfavourable  tendency,  but 
Pellico  gave  no  heed  to  them.  So  it  was,  however,  she  returned 
no  more;  and  now  the  solitude  of  his  dungeon  pressed  upon  him 
more  desolate  than  ever.     It  felt,  he  says,  like  a  tomb. 

A  somewhat  singular  incident,  however,  occurred  to  divert  his 
tiioughts.  One  of  the  turnkeys,  one  morning,  with  a  mysterious 
air,  presented  him  with  a  letter.  It  bore  to  be  written  by  a  person 
whose  name  Pellico  conceals,  who  described  himself  as  an  admirer 
of  his  genius,  and  requested  him,  by  means  of  the  friendly  turn- 
key, to  correspond  with  him.  Pellico  at  first  naturally  suspected 
this  to  be  a  mere  scheme  to  entrap  him  into  a  correspondence 
which  might  be  turned  against  him,  but  the  fact  turned  out  to  be 
otherwise.  The  most  singular,  part  of  the  business,  however,  was 
the  strain  which  the  unknown  letter-writer  chose  to  adopt.  His 
letters^  instead  of  touching  on  his  own  situation  or  that  of  Pellico, 
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consisted  of  a  series  of  the  most  audacious  and  abusive  attacks  on 
the  Christian  reli^n ;  and  when  Pellico,  determined  not  to  be 
guilty  a  second  time  of  the  moral  pusillanimity  he  had  shown  in 
the  case  o(  ihe  soi-disant  Duke  of  Normandy,  frankly  avowed  in^ 
his  answers  the  strength  of  his  own  convictions,  and  the  disgust 
which  the  ribaldry  of  this  modern  Julian  (for  so  he  chose  to  term 
himself)  had  caused  him,  he  only  became  more  impious  and  inde- 
cent in  his  replies^  till  at  last  Pellico  allowed  the  correspondence 
to  drop.  Had  it  been  worth  any  one's  while  to  divert  himself  with 
the  misfortunes  of  a  poor  captive,  we  should  almost  have  been 
disposed  to  regard  the  whole  of  this  letter-writing  episode  as  a 
mystification.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  captivity,  however, 
he  obtained  some  information  which  seems  to  have  considerably 
modified  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  this  singular  correspon- 
dent. 

Another  change  of  apartment  now  took  place.  It  was  not  with- 
out feelings  of  regret  that  Pellico  quitted  even  his  former  dreary 
residence — for  here  were  his  ants,  his  spider ;  here  the  kindness  of 
the  gentle  Angela  had  helped  to  wile  away  many  a  tedious  hour; 
here,  in  the  exercise  of  composition,  in  the  consolations  of  devo- 
tion, he  had  often  forgotten  his  misfortunes.  The  new  room, 
which  was  also  under  the  Piombi,  had  two  windows,  the  one 
looking  out  on  the  palace  of  the  patriarch,  the  other,  small  and 
high  up  in  the  wall,  could  only  be  reached  by  placing  a  chair 
upon  the  table,  but,  when  attained,  commanded  a  view  of  great 
part  of  the  city  and  the  Lagune,  Here,  too,  Pellico  soon  found 
some  human  objects  of  interest.  In  some  small  apartments 
opposite  the  larger  window  lived  a  poor  family,  who  soon  evinced, 
by  their  kind  gestures,  the  sympathy  they  felt  for  the  prisoner. 

''  A  little  boy  of  nine  or  ten,"  says  Pellico,  ''  raised  his  hand  towards 
me,  and  I  heard  him  say,  '  Mother,  mother,  they  have  just  put  some- 
body into  the  Piombi — O^  poor  prisoner !  who  are  you?' — '  I  am  Silvio 
Pellico.*  Another  boy  came  runniag  to  the  window,  and  cried,  '  Tou 
are  Silvio  Pellico?' — '  Yes,  and  you,  my  dear  children  V — '  I  am  called 
Antonio  S.,  and  this  is  my  brother  Joseph.'  Then,  taming  round,  I 
heard  him  say,  '  What  more  shall  Task  }  and  a  woman,  w£»m  I  sup- 
posed to  be  their  mother,  and  who  stood  half  oonioealed  behind  them, 
suggested  kind  expressions  to  the  children,  who  repeated  tbem,  and  I 
thanked  tbem  with  the  warmest  tenderness.^ 

■ 

These  consolations  were  renewed  every  morning  and  evening; 
when  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  windows  about  to  be  closed, 
the  children  used  to  call  from  their  window,  "goodnight,  Silvio T' 
and  the  mother,  emboldened  by  the  darkness,  would  repeat,  in  a 
voice  of  emotion,  "  good  night  !*' 

Suficring  and  anxiety,  which  he  had  now  endured  for  nearly  a 
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year,  began  to  produce  their  natural  effects  upon  hk  health.  His 
nerves  had  become  so  shattered,  his  frame  so  weak,  and  his  sleep 
so  broken,  that  his  mind  also  to  a  certain  extent  gave  way.  He 
fell  into  a  state  nearly  resembling  that  of  Taaso  in  his  prison  at 
Ferrara. 

Yet  do  1  feel,  at  times,  my  mind  decline, 
Bat  with  a  sense  of  its  decay :  I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 
And  a  strange  demon  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  puns,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 
But  much  to  one  who  long  has  suffered  so. 
Sickness  of  heart  and  narrowness  of  place. 

"  My  ttigbts,"  says  Pellico,  "  became  more  and  more  sleepless  and 
feverish.  In  vain  I  gave  up  taking  coffee  in  the  evening  3  my  restless- 
ness continued  the  same.  1  thought  at  times,'  that  I  consisted  of  two 
men,  one  anxious  to  write  letters,  the  other  to  do  something  else.  '  Well,* 
said  I,  Met  us  compromise  matters  3  let  us  write  the  letter,  but  let  us  do 
it  in  German,  and  thus  we  shall  learn  the  language.'  So  for  a  time  I 
oontinoed  to  write  only  in  bad  German,  and  even  in  this  way  I  made 
some  progress  in  that  study.  Towards  momingi  after  a  night  of  wake- 
fulness^ sleep  would  fall  upon  my  wearied  brain.  Then  I  dreamt,  or 
rather  raved,  of  seeing  iny  father,  my  mother,  or  some  other  dear  rela- 
tive, despairing  of  my  fate  $  1  heard  their  sobs  in  my  sleep,  and  vronld 
awaken  sobbing,  and  terrified. 

'^  Sometimes,  in  these  short  dreams,  I  thought  I  heard  my  mother 
comforting  the  rest,  entering  my  prison  along  with  them,  and  addressing 
to  me  the  most  consoling  words  on  the  duty  of  resignation ;  then,  when 
I  was  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  my  own  resolution  and  their  connige, 
she  would  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and  all  would  weep  along  with  her. 
I  cannot  describe  the  agonies  which  these  visions  caused  me. 

''  Sometimes,  to  escape  these  miseries,  I  tried  not  to  go  to  bed  at  aU. 
I  kept  my  light  burning  all  night,  and  sat  reading  or  writing  at  my  taUe. 
But  the  time  always  came  when  I  found  myself  reading,  peHSsctly  awake, 
but  understanding  nothing,  and  my  head  incapable  of  directing  my 
thoughts  for  composition.  Then  I  would  try  to  copy  something,  but  I 
copied,  thinking  of  any  thing  except  what  I  was  writing,  thinking  only 
of  my  misfortunes. 

'*  And  yet  when  I  went  to  bed  it  was  wor^e.  Every  position  in  vrhicb 
I  lay  was  intolerable  to  me.  I  moved  about  convulsively;  I  was  obliged 
to  rise ;  or,  if  I  dropped  asleep,  those  fearfiil  dreams  shook  me  more  than 
want  of  sleep.  My  prayers  came  with  difficulty,  yet  I  repeated  them 
often,  not  in  many  words,  but  in  invocations  to  GUxl — to  that  God  who 
had  united  himself  with  man,  and  was  acquainted  with  his  woes. 

*'  In  these  terrible  nights,  my  imagination  was  so  excited^  that,  even 
when  awake,  I  seemed  to  bear  groans,  or  the  sound  of  stifled  laughter, 
in  my  prison.  From  infancy  I  had  never  been  a  believer  in  witches  or 
spirits — but  now  these  groans  and  sounds  of  laughter  terrified  me,  I 
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koew  not  why,  till  I  began  to  doubt  whether  I  were  not  the  sport  of 
some  unseen  and  nudignant  being.  Several  times  I  took  the  light,  and 
looked  if  any  one  had  concealed  himself  under  the  bed  to  torment  me. 
Sometimes  I  thought  they  had  removed  me  from  the  former  room  to 
this,  because  it  contained  some  trap  door  or  secret  aperture  in  the  walls, 
through  which  my  gaolers  might  inspect  my  movements,  and  find  a  cruel 
amusement  in  my  terrors.  Even  when  standing  at  the  table,  I  thought  I 
felt  some  one  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  a  push  given  to  a  book  on  the  table, 
or  that  some  one  behind  me  blew  upon  the  light  to  extinguish  it.  Then  I 
sprang  upon  my  feet,  looked  arouncf  me,  walked  about  timidly,  and  asked 
myself  whether  I  were  in  my  senses  or  not.  Of  all  I  saw  I  no  longer 
knew  what  was  reality  and  what  illusion,  and  used  to  exclaim  with 
agony,  *  My  God !  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  !*  ** 

This  morbid  state  which,  had  it  been  prolonged,  must  soon 
have  terminated  in  madness,  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  violent 
convulsive  attack,  from  which  PelHco  recovered,  exhausted,  indeed, 
but  freed  from  the  harassing  visions  which  had  been  the  offspring 
of  his  disease.  A  fire,  which  about  this  time  took  place  in  a 
building  adjacent  to  the  prison,  and  which  for  a  time  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  prison  itself,  is  described  with  a  force  and  ani« 
mation  that  makes  us  feel  as  if  in  our  own  case,  the  awful  situation 
of  a  prisoner  awaiting,  without  the  power  of  escape,  the  approach 
of  that  devouring  element.  But  another  change  of  situation  was 
now  awaiting  Pellico. 

On  the  1  Ith  January,  1822,  he  was  informed  that  he  was  to  be 
transported  to  the  prison  of  St.  Michele  at  Murano,  to  receive 
the  sentence  of  the  commission.  He  entered  the  gondola  that 
was  to  bear  him  across  the  Lagune  with  mixed  sentiments ;  the 
pleasure  of  breathing  once  more  the  refreshing  air  upon  the  sunny 
Adriatic,  of  seeing  the  lovely  picture  of  the  city  and  the  sky  with- 
out the  gloomy  framework  of  prison  bars  around  it,  was  mingled 
with  a  feeling  of  regret  at  quitting  even  the  dreary  Piombi,  where 
some  afiectionate  recollections  were  blended  with  many  suf-« 
ferings;  and  with  the  idea  which  he  could  not  exclude,  that  evil 
aa  had  been  the  past,  it  was  yet  possible  that  worse  was  to  come. 
At  St  Michele,  while  awaiting  his  own  sentence,  he  contrived 
secretly  to  obtain  some  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  his  companions, 
who  had  been  arrested  along  with  him.  Count  Camillo  Laderchi, 
he  learned,  had  been  liberated,  as  well  as  Professor  Gian  Do« 
menico  Romaguosi  and  Count  Giovanni  Arrivabene.  Maroncelli 
now  occupied  the  prison  which  had  been  inhabited  by  Laderchi; 
Rezia  and  Canova  were  confined  together ;  Professor  Ressi  was 
dying  in  a  neighbouring  cell ;  some  weeks  afterwards  he  learned 
that  he  was  dead. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Pellico  was  conducted  to  the  hall 
of  the  commission  to  receive  the  announcement  of  his  sentence. 
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Tbe  president,  rising  with  an  air  of  digni6ed  commiseratioo, 
informed  him  that  the  sentence  had  been  a  terrible  one,  but  that 
it  had  been  mitigated  bj  the  kindness  of  the  emperor.  The  sen- 
tence had  been  death;  the  mitigation  was  imprisonment  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  in  Moravia.  Pellico 
answered,  "  The  will  of  God  be  done !"  •*  To-morrow,"  said  the 
inquisitor,  ''  I  am  sorry  the  sentence  must  be  read  in  public ;  but 
die  formality  is  indispensable."  "  Be  it  so,*'  said  he.  '*  From 
this  moment  you  will  be  allowed  the  society  of  your  friend  ;"  and 
Pellico  was  conducted  from  the  hall  to  embrace  once  more  his 
friend  Maroncelli. 

Next  morning  they  wereput  into  a  gondola,  and  re-couducted 
to  the  prison  at  Venice.  The  scaffold  from  which  the  sentence 
was  to  be  proclaimed  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazetta.  Two  files 
of  soldiers  were  drawn  up  from  the  foot  of  the  Giant's-staircase, 
down  which  they  descended,  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  along 
which  they  walked.  An  immense  multitude  surrounded  it,  on 
whose  countenances  sat  marks  of  terror  and  pity,  though  tbe 
consciousness  that  every  part  of  the  square  was  commanded  by 
cannon,  with  lighted  matches  ready,  of  course  controlled  the 
expression  of  their  feelings.  A  curious  recollection  at  that  mo- 
ment flashed  across  the  mind  of  Pellico.  On  that  very  spot,  in 
September  1820,  a  month  before  his  arrest,  a  beggar  had  said  to 
him,  "  Ah !  signor,  I  wonder  how  so  many  strangers  admire  this 
place.  It  is  an  unfortunate  spot."  The  observation  had  indeed 
been  verified,  and  Pellico  glanced  his  eye  over  the  multitude, 
to  see  whether  the  beggar  was  there  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of 
his  prediction.  At  that  moment,  however,  the  prisoners  were 
directed  to  turn  round  and  face  tlie  palace ;  an  officer  appeared 
on  the  balcony  with  a  paper  in  his  hand ;  it  was  the  sentence;  he 
read  it  aloud,  and  the  deepest  silence  prevailed,  till  he  came  to 
the  words,  condemned  to  death,  when  a  general  murmur  of  com- 
passion arose.  It  subsided  when  the  crowd  perceived  there  still 
remained  something  farther  to  be  read,  but  revived  more  loudly  at 
the  conclusion  :  ''  Condemned  to  the  carcere  duro,*  Maroncelli 
for  twenty  years,  and  Pellico  for  fifteen."  The  prisoners  were 
then  reconducted  to  St.  Michele,  to  await  their  removal  to  the 
Austrian  fortress. 

Before  they  set  out,  they  received  from  the  German  Commis- 
sary, who  had  just  arrived  from  Vieuna,  the  consoling  informatioa 
that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  that  his  ma- 


*  **  Carcere  duro,"  imprisonment  accompanied  wiili  labour,  chains  on  Uie  feet,  sleep- 
ing on  liare  boards,  ond  miserable  food.  In  the  careera  durisiimo  the  priaooer  is 
chained  to  the  wait,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  move  beyond  a  certain  distance,  and  the 
food  is  only  bread  and  water. 
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jesty  had  graciously  announced  that  the  days  of  their  imprison*' 
ment  should  be  counted  by  twelve  hours  instead  of  twenty-four— 
a  roundabout  way  of  stating  the  simple  fact,  that  their  actual  im- 
prisonment would  only  be  of  half  the  duration  of  the  nominal. 
This  was  not  officially  announced  to  them,  but  as  the  information 
was  given  publicly,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  promise 
had  been  made.  If  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Pellico's  case,  it 
was  violated.  Everywhere  on  their  route  the  prisoners  were 
received  with  kindness.  Pellico  had  feared  that  this  would  cease 
when  they  had  crossed  the  Alps;  but  it  was  not  so:  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  their  native  Italy,  they  were  everywhere  received 
with  the  exclamation,  •*  jirme  HerretC* — Poor  gentlemen ! 

"  Sometimes/*  says  Pellico,  *'  our  carriages  were  forced  to  stop  as 
we  entered  a  village,  before  deciding  where  we  were  to  be  loaged. 
Then  the  people  would  gather  round  us,  and  we  heard  on  all  sides 
expressions  of  compassion  that  burst  from  the  heart.  The  kindness 
of  these  poor  people  affected  me  more  than  even  that  of  my  own  coun- 
tryoien.  How  grateful  I  felt  to  all !  how  sweet  is  the  sympathy  of  our 
fellow  creatures  !  how  delightful  to  love  them ! 

"  The  consolation  I  derived  from  this  mitigated  the  rancour  I  felt 
towards  those  whom  I  had  called  my  enemies.  Who  knows,  thought  I, 
if  I  could  see  them  more  narrowly — if  they  could  but  see  me — if  I 
could  read  in  their  souls  and  they  in  mine,  who  knows  but  I  should  be 
forced  to  confess  there  was  no  villainy  in  them,  and  they  to  admit  that 
there  was  as  little  in  me !  who  knows  but  we  might  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled mutually  to  pity,  to  love  each  other!  Too  often  men  katf, 
only  because  they  do  not  know  each  other ;  and  could  they  but  exchange 
words,  they  would  extend  the  arm  of  confidence  towards  one  another. 

They  reached  their  destination  on  the  10th  of  April.  Unwell 
when  he  left  Venice,  the  Journey  had  exhausted  Pellico's  strength ; 
his  body  was  racked  with  pain  and  fever;  a  continual  cough 
preyed  upon  his  constitution.  Maroncelli  and  he  were  placed  in 
tvro  separate  cells;  and  the  imperial  Commissary,  on  parting, 
impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  the  most  implicit  submis- 
sion to  all  the  rules  of  the  prison. 

About  half  an  hour  after  Pellico  had  taken  possession  of  his 
new  dungeon,  the  door  opened,  and  the  head  gaoler  entered. 
The  character  of  this  man,  who  bore  the  renowned  name  of 
Schiller,  unfolds  itself  with  singular  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  parts  of  the  book.  On  his  first  entrance,  Pellico,  suf- 
fering from  pain  and  irritation  of  mind,  received  him  rather  rudely. 
He  came  to  bring  him  a  pitcher  of  water  to  drink. 

"  '  To-morrow/  said  he,  M  will  bring  the  bread.'  '  Thanks,  good 
man.'  '  I  am  not  good.*  '  The  worse  for  you,'  I  added.  *  Is  this 
chain  (pointing  to  one  on  the  floor)  for  me  ? '    '  Yes,  signor,  if  you 
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sbottld  be  unauuifigeable  or  iosolent :  bui  if  you  are  rcMonable,  we  shall 
only  put  m  chain  on  your  feet.    The  smith  is  preparing  it.* 

'*  He  walked  slo^y  up  and  down,  shaking  a  vile  mass  of  large  keys, 
while  with  angry  looks  l  watched  his  old,  gigantic  and  meagre  figure, 
and,  in  spite  of  some  lineaments  of  no  valgar  kind,  I  thought  I  read  in 
his  countenance  nothing  but  the  odious  expression  of  the  most  brutal 
harshness. 

'*  How  unjust  are  men,  when  they  judge  by  appearances  and  accord- 
ing to  their  own  hasty  prepossessions.  The  man  who  I  thought  was 
rattling  his  keys  joyfiilly  for  the  mere  purpose  of  naking  ae  fioel  his 
power-^whom  1  bad  conceived  hardened  by  a  long  course  of  cruelty — 
was  accessible  to  sentiments  of  compassion,  and  made  use  of  this  banh 
tone  only  to  hide  the  feelings  of  wnick  be  was  conscious.  He  wished 
to  hide  them,  from  the  fear  of  being  thought  weak,  or  the  idea  that  I 
might  prove  undeserving  of  them ;  and  yet,  believing  at  the  same  time 
that  I  was  more  unfortunate  than  guilty,  he  longed  to  disclose  them. 

"  Annoyed  by  his  presence,  and  still  more  by  the  air  of  a  master 
which  he  wore,  I  determined  to  humble  him,  and  said  to  him  impe- 
riously, as  I  would  have  done  to  a  servant,  'Give  me  some  drink.' 

''  He  looked  at  me  as  if  to  say,  '  Arrogant  man,  here  you  must  get 
quit  of  the  habit  of  commanding.'  He  said  nothing  however,  but  bend- 
ing his  long  back,  he  took  up  the  pitcher  and  gave  it  to  me.  As  I  tock 
it,  I  observed  he  trembled  5  and  attributing  this  to  his  age,  a  feeling  of 
compassion  and  respect  mingled  with  and  mastered  my  pride. 

"  '  How  old  are  you  ?'  said  I,  with  a  voice  of  more  gentleness. 
'  Seventy-four,  signor ;  and  many  misfortunes  of  my  own  and  other 
people  have  I  seen.'  This  allusion  to  his  own  misfortunes  and  those  of 
others  was  accompanied  by  a  new  fit  of  shaking,  as  he  replaced  the 
pitcher :  and  I  could  not  help  now  attributing  it  not  so  much  to  age  as 
to  the  influence  of  a  generous  feeling  of  sympathy.  This  idea  at  once 
removed  from  my  mind  all  those  hostile  feelings  with  which  I  had  at 

first  regarded  him I  looked  at  him  more  attentively  than  befoFe. 

and  his  look  was  no  longer  displeasing  to  me ;  and  notwithstanding  a 
certain  air  of  rudeness  in  his  language,  there  were  in  it  traces  of  an 
amiable  mind.  '  The  office  of  bead  gaoler,*  said  he,  *  has  been  conferred 
upon  roe  as  a  place  of  repose,  but  God  knows  if  it  does  not  cost  me 
more  pain  than  risking  my  life  in  battle.'  I  repented  having  asked  for 
drink  with  such  haughtiness.  '  My  dear  Schiller,'  said  I,  taking  him  by 
the  hand, '  it  is  in  vain  for  yo<i  to  deny  it ;  I  know  that  you  are  a  kind 
man ;  and  since  I  have  fallen  into  this  misfortune,  I  thank  heaven  that 
it  has  given  me  such  a  guardian.'  He  listened  to  my  words,  shook  his 
head,  then  answered — rubbing  his  forehead  as  if  at  the  recollection  of 
some  unpleasant  thought,  '  I  am  a  harsh  man,  signor.  I  have  taken  an 
oath  which  I  cannot  violate.  I  am  obliged  to  treat  all  the  prisoners 
>pvithout  regard  to  their  condition,  without  indulgence,  without  allowing 
the  least  abuse,  and  particularly  the  prisoners  of  state.  It  is  the  Em- 
peror's concern,  and  I  must  obey/ — '  You  are  an  honest  man,  wad  I 
diall  respect  what  you  think  a  conscientious  <luty.' — '  Poor  gentleman, 
iMve  patience,  and  make  allowance  for  me.    I  shall  be  inexorable  in  my 
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daiies ;  Irak  my  heart — ^my  heart — ^is  filled  with  aogoish  al  my  ioabilifty 
to  succour  the  uuhappy.  This  is  what  I  wished  to  tell  you/  .  .  .  Both 
of  us  were  moved.  He  entreated  me  to  be  calm,  and  to  give  way  to  no 
violence,  as  the  prisoners  too  often  did^  that  he  might  not  be  compelled 
to  treat  me  with  rigour ;  then  resuming  his  harsher  tone,  as  if  to  con- 
ceal from  me  the  depth  of  his  sympathy,  he  said,  *  I  must  go.'  He 
turned  however,  asked  me  how  long  I  had  been  so  miserably  tormented 
with  cough,  and  muttered  a  curse  against  the  physician  because  he  was 
not  to  come  that  evening  to  visit  me.  '  You  have  a  fever  enough  to 
kili  a  horse,'  he  added :  '  yon  wiU  require  a  mattrasa  at  all  events,  bat 
we  cannot  give  it  you  till  the  phystdan  comes  to  order  it.' '' 

Nothingcould  be  conceived  more  miserable  than  the  situation 
in  which  ^ellico  iivas  now  placed.  Exhausted  by  cough  and 
fever,  he  had  to  wait  till  the  usual  visiting  day  of  the  physician 
arrived,  which  was  not  to  be  till  the  second  day  followmg.  No 
change  from  the  coarsest  food,  no  mattrass  could  until  then  be 
allowed  him.  Covered  with  perspiration,  he  in  vain  applied  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  some  of  the  sheets  he  had  brought  with 
him.  It  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  which  allowed 
only  a  sheet  per  week.  At  last  the  physician  arrived,  who  sanc- 
tioned the  indulgence  of  the  mattrass,  and  directed  him  to  be 
removed  from  his  subterranean  cell  to  the  floor  above ;  and  thia, 
after  a  special  application  to  Count  Mitrowsky,  the  governor  of 
the  provinces  of  Moravia  and  Slesia,  was  with  some  diflElculty 
effected.  In  a  day  or  two  Pellico's  prison  dress  arrived,  consist- 
ing of  a  sort  of  harlequin  suit  of  two  colours,  and  a  shirt  as 
rough  as  hair  cloth,  with  chains  for  the  feet.  As  the  smith  fas- 
tened them  on,  thinking  that  Pellico  did  not  understand  German, 
be  observed  to  Schiller, '  I  might  have  been  saved  this  trouble ; 
be  has  not  two  months  to  live."  ''  Mochie  es  seyn!^  (would  it 
were  so !)  exclaimed  Pellicoi  to  the  confusion  of  the  poor  work- 
man, who  begged  his  pardon,  and  prayed  that  his  prophecy  might 
not  be  fulfilled. 

On  the  detail  of  all  the  minor  miseries  of  the  prison,  we  will 
not  pause;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  a  system  could  be  devised 
for  rendering  existence  intolerable,  it  seemed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered and  carried  into  execution  in  the  prison  of  Spielberg. 
The  only  consolation  the  prisoners  experienced  was  the  obvious 
though  ineffectual  desire  which  the  officials  felt  to  mitigate  their 
sufferings,  even  with  no  inconsiderable  risk  to  themselves.  Often 
Pellico  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  finer  bread,  which  the  servant 
who  cleaned  out  bis  room  would  secretly  put  into  his  hands  from 
perceiving  his  inability  to  swallow  the  black  bread  allowed  to  the 
condemned ;  and  often,  when  Schiller  would  in  the  same  way 
bring  him  a  bit  of  boiled  meat,  though  he  confesses  be  could 
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have  sometimes  almost  snatched  and  devoured  it,  be  felt  himself 
obliged  to  reject  his  kind  oiFering,  from  the  feeling  that  if  the 
practice  was  persisted  in,  it  would,  in  all  probabilitj,  be  disco- 
vered, and  that  the  kind-hearted  gaoler  might  be  the  sufferer. 
We  prefer  turning  to  some  of  those  incidents  by  which  the 

floom  and  suffering  of  the  prison  were  occasionally  mitigated, 
^ellico  had  more  than  once  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bis 
ceil  the  sound  of  some  Italian  song,  but  it  was  generally  soon 
suppressed  by  the  sentinels.  One  evening,  however,  when  the 
sentinels  had  been  less  attentive,  PelJico  distinctly  heard  the  song 
sung  in  the  cell  adjoining  his  own.  His  heart  beat  rapidly,  he 
sprang  from  his  pallet,  and  called  through  the  wall,  "  Who  are 
you,  unfortunate  man? — I  am  Silvio  Pellico."  "  O  Silvio,"  an- 
swered his  neighbour,  "  I  know  you  not  by  sight,  but  I  have  loved 
you  long.  Come,  let  us  to  the  window,  and  talk  in  spite  of  our 
gaolers."  It  was  Count  Antonio  Oroboni,  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  imprisoned  on  a  charge  similar  to  his  own.  Their  con- 
versation was  soon  interrupted  by  the  threats  of  the  sentinels, 
who  had  positive  orders  to  prevent  all  communication  between 
the  prisoners;  but  at  last,  by  watching  the  moments  when  the  sen- 
tinels were  farthest  off  in  making  their  rounds,  and  talking  in  a 
whispering  tone,  they  found  themselves  able  to  converse  every 
day,  though  without  seeing  each  other's  faces.  A  warm  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them.  They  related  to  each  other  the  events 
of  their  lives — they  tried  to  impart  to  each  other  comfort  and 
hope.  Oroboni  shared  the  strong  religious  feelings  of  Peilico ; 
and  even  Peilico  himself  derived  lessons  of  resignation  and 
christian  charity  from  the  tone  in  which  the  youth  of  twenty  spoke 
of  his  sufferings  and  his  oppressors. 

The  prisoners  at  Spielberg  were  allowed  a  walk  of  an  hour 
twice  a  week,  between  two  guards,  upon  a  platform  of  the  castle, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  city  of  Briinn  and  a  large  tract  of 
surrounding  country.  The  path  to  it  led  along  the  range  of  the 
prisons  in  which  all  the  Italian  prisoners  were  con6ned,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unfortunate  Maroncelli,  who  still  languished  in 
his  subterranean  cell  below.  Each  used  to  whisper  to  Peilico  as 
he  past ''  Buon  passeggio !"  (a  pleasant  walk,)  but  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  return  their  greeting.  The  people  from  the  town,  >vho 
were  occasionally  on  business  at  the  castle,  used  to  gather  into 
groups  as  he  passed,  and  cry,  '*  There  is  one  of  the  Italians!*' 
and  sometimes,  thinking  that  he  did  not  understand  them,  they 
would  shake  their  heads  and  say,  "  That  poor  gentleman  will  soon 
grow  old,  he  has  death  in  his  face  :'*  It  was  with  difficulty,  in 
fact,  that  Peilico  was  able  to  drag  himself  and  his  chain  so  far  as 
the  platform,  and  once  arrived  there  he  used  to  throw  himself  on  the 
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?ra88,  and  remain  there  till  the  expiration  of  the  hour  allowed  him. 
^he  guards  stood  or  sat  beside  him.  and  gossipped  together.  Both 
were  good  natured  and  kind,  and  one  of  them,  Krai,  a  Bohemian, 
was  well  acquainted  with  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  the  best  German  writers.  Of  these  he  used  to  recite  long 
passages  with  intelligence  and  feeling,  while  Pellico  lay  and 
listened  beside  him  on  th^  grass.  A  touching  little  episode  fol- 
lows, which  we  shall  give  in  the  author's  own  words. 

"  At  one  extremity  of  the  platform  were  the  apartments  of  the  snper- 
intendant^  at  the  other  lived  a  head  gaoler,  with  his  wife  and  infant 
son.  Whenever  I  saw  any  one  come  out  of  these  baildings,  I  used  to 
rise  and  approach  them,  never  failing  to  be  received  with  marks  of  cour- 
tesy and  pity. 

"  The  wine  of  the  superintendant  had  long  been  ill,  and  was  declining 
slowly.  She  sometimes  made  herself  be  carried  out  on  a  sofa  into  the 
open  air.  I  cannot  describe  with  what  emotion  she  expressed  the  com- 
passion she  felt  for  us  all.  Her  look  was  very  gentle  and  timid,  and  yet, 
timid  as  it  was,  it  used  sometimes  to  rest  as  if  with  intense  and  inquir- 
ing confidence  on  those  who  spoke  to  her. 

*'  I  said  to  her  one  day,  smiling:  '  Do  you  know,  lady,  that  you  have 
some  resemblance  to  a  person  who  was  dear  to  me  ?*  She  blushed,  and 
replied,  with  a  serious  and  amiable  simplicity,  '  Do  not  forget  nie  then, 
when  I  am  gone.  Pray  for  my  poor  soul,  and  for  the  poor  little  infants 
I  leave  behind  me.' 

**  From  that  day  she  could  not  leave  her  bed.  I  never  saw  her  more. 
She  languished  a  few  months  longer  and  then  died.  . 

"  She  had  three  sons,  beautiful  as  cupids,  and  one  of  them  still  at  the 
breast.  The  poor  creature  often  embraced  him  in  my  presence,  and  said, 
'  Who  knows  who  will  become  their  mother  after  me.  Ah !  whoever  it 
may  be,  may  God  give  her  the  bowels  of  a  mother,  even  for  those  who 
are  not  her  own !'  And  then  she  wept.  A  thousand  times  I  have  re- 
membered that  prayer  and  those  tears. 

"  When  she  was  no  more,  I  often  embraced  the  children,  and  with 
tears  in  my  eyes  repeated  their  mother's  prayer.  I  thought  of  my  own 
mother,  and  of  the  ardent  prayers  which  her  loving  heart  doubtless  of- 
fered up  for  me.  And  I  exclaimed  with  sobs,  '  O  happier  that  mother 
who  dies  and  leaves  behind  her  her  children  in  infancy,. than  she  who 
lives  to  have  educated  them  with  every  care,  and  to  see  them  taken  from 
her! 

"  Two  kind  old  women  used  to  accompany  the  children,  one  of  them 
the  mother,  the  other  the  aunt  of  the  superintendant.  They  wished  to 
know  all  my  history,  and  I  related  it  to  them  shortly. 

"  'How  unfortunate  we  are/  they  would  say,  'that  we  can  do  nothing 
to  assist  you.  But  be  assured  we  shall  pray  for  you,  and  if  your  pardon 
some  day  arrive,  it  will  be  a  day  of  joy  for  all  the  family.' 

**  The  former  of  them,  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  most  fre*- 
quently,  possessed  a  wonderful  eloquence  in  imparting  consolation.  .  I 
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listened  to  ber  witb  filial  gratitude^  and  treasund  her  words  in  my 
heart. 

''  She  told  me  tfaiogs  I  knew  already^  which  yet  struck  me  as  new; — 
that  misfortane  does  not  degrade  a  mao^  unless  he  be  a  worthless  ooe, 
but  rather  elevates  bim; — that  if  we  could  understand  God's  counsels 
we  should  frequently  see  cause  to  think  the  conqueror  more  to  be  pitied 
than  the  vanquished,  the  exulting  than  the  afflicted,  the  rich  than  tlie 
destitute ;  that  the  special  grace  shown  to  the  unfortunate  by  our  Savkmr 
should  reconcile  us  to  our  situation,  and  that  we  ought  to  glory  in  the 
cross  which  was  borne  by  him. 

"  But  these  two  good  old  women,  whose  company  gave  me  such  oon* 
solation,  were  soon,  for  family  reasons,  obliged  to  leave  Spielberg,  and 
the  children  no  longer  came  upon  the  platform.  How  deeply  did  these 
losses  afflict  me!" 

The  health  of  Pellico,  which  had  at  Ursi  improved  m  little  by 
the  change  of  lodging,  now  began  rapidly  again  to  decline. 
Severe  head-aches,  with  violent  fever,  and  dreadful  spasms  of  tbe 
chest,  tortured  him  day  and  night.  In  their  conversations  he 
mentioned  his  situation  to  Oroboni.  He  too,  who  had  long  been 
declining,  was  one  evening  worse  than  usual.  "  My  friend,**  said 
he,  "  I  perceive  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  one  of  us  two  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  come  to  the  window.  Every  time  we  salute 
each  other  may  be  the  last.  Let  us  hold  ourselves  prepared, 
therefore,  the  one  to  die,  the  other  to  survive  his  friend."  Poor 
Oroboni's  presentiment  was  correct.  Various  discharges  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  in  rapid  succession,  and  followed  by  dropsy, 
showed  that  he  was  destined  to  precede  his  friend.  He  soon  be- 
came aw*are  of  his  situation,  and  often  looking  towards  the  bury- 
ing ground  of  the  castle,  of  which  his  window  commanded  a 
view,  he  would  express  to  Pellico  the  deep  pain  it  gave  bim, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  at  resignation,  to  think  that  his  re- 
mains were  destined  to  moulder  beneath  a  German  instead  of  an 
Italian  sky.  After  lingering  till  June,  1823,  he  expired,  his  last 
words  being,  "  I  pardon  from  my  heart  all  my  enemies.'*  His 
patience  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  his  attendants*  Kubitzky, 
the  sentinel,  who  had  attended  the  bier  to  tbe  grave,  and  who 
knew  his  wish,  said  to  Pellico,  with  a  degree  of  delicate  feeting 
which  surprised  him, '  I  have  marked  his  burial  place  exactly,  that 
if  any  of  his  friends  should  obtain  permission  to  carry  his  bones 
to  his  own  country,  they  may  know  where  they  lie.*  ^' 

His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  Antonio  Villa,  another  of 
Pellico's  companions  in  misfortune*  Even  poor  Schiller,  worn 
out  with  age  and  infirmities,  was  removed  from  the  active  duties 
of  gaoler,  and  could  no  longer  by  his  kindness  soften  the  rigour 
of  imprisonment. 

'*  From  the  time  he  left  us  he  was  often  unwell,  and  we  inquired  6ir 
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him  wiih  the  ftoadeiy  of  chttdren.  When  he  gol  a  little  better,  he  used 
to  come  aod  walk  under  our  windows }  we  hailed  him,  and  he  would 
look  up  with  a  melancholy  smile«  and  say  to  the  sentinel,  in  a  voice  that 
we  could  overhear,  '  Da  sind  meine  Sohne,'  (there  are  my  sons!) 

**  Poor  old  man,  what  grief  it  gave  me  to  see  him  tottering  feebly 
along,  without  being  able  to  offer  him  the  support  of  my  arm ! 

"  Sometimes  he  would  sit  down  on  the  grass  and  read  the  books  he 
had  lent  to  me.  That  I  might  recognise  them,  he  would  read  the  titles 
to  the  sentinel,  or  repeat  some  extract  from  them.  For  the  oKMt  part 
the  books  were  stories  from  the  almanacks  or  other  romances  of  little 
value,  but  of  good  moral  tendency.  After  several  relapses  of  apoplexy,  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  military  hospital,  where  he  shortly  died;  He  had 
amassed  some  hundred  florins,  the  fruit  of  his  long  savings;  these  he 
had  lent  to  some  of  his  fellow  soldien,  and  when  his  end  approached,  he 
called  them  about  him  and  said, '  I  have  no  relations,  let  each  of  yon  keep 
what  he  has  in  his  hands.     I  only  ask  that  you  will  pray  for  me.' 

*'  One  of  these  friends  had  a  daughter  of  about  eighteen,  who  was 
Schiller's  god-daughter.  Some  hours  before  his  death  the  good  old  man 
sent  for  her.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  speak  distinctly,  but  he  took  a 
silver  ring,  the  last  of  his  possessions,  from  his  finger,  and  put  it  upon 
her*s.  Then  he  kissed  her,  and  shed  tears  over  her.  The  giri  sobbed, 
and  bathed  him  with  her  tears.  He  dried  her  eyes  with  his  handker- 
chief 5  then  took  her  hands  and  placed  them  on  nis  eyes; — those  eyes 
were  closed  for  ever !" 

While  friend  after  friend  had  thus  been  taken  from  him  by 
death|  one  conafort  was  at  last  vouchsafed  to  Pellico.  Maroii- 
celli  was  allowed  to  share  his  cell.  A  new  stimulus  was  given 
to  both  for  a  time  by  this  indulgence.  The  liberation  also  of 
two  of  the  prisoners,  which  took  place  about  this  time,  (Solera 
and  Fortini,)  one  of  whom  had  been  condemned  to  fifteen,  and  the 
other  to  twenty  years*  imprisonment,  revived  their  hopes  that  at 
last  the  hour  of  deliverance  would  approach  even  for  them.  The 
end  of  1827  they  thought  would  be  the  term  of  their  imprison- 
oient;  but  December  past  and  it  came  not.  Then  they  thought 
that  the  summer  of  1828  would  be  the  time,  at  which  period  the 
seven  and  a  half  years'  of  Pellico's  imprisonment  terminated, 
which,  from  the  report  of  the  emperor's  observation  to  the 
cxMUHniiawy,  they  had  reason  to  think  were  to  be  held  equivalent 
to  the  fifteen,  which  formed  the  nominal  amount  of  the  sentence* 
But  this  too  past  away  without  a  hint  of  deliverance.  Meantime 
die  efiects  of  his  long  subterranean  confinement  began  to  show 
themselves  in  Maroncelli  by  a  swelling  of  the  knee-joint.  At 
first  the  pain  was  trifling,  merely  obliging  him  to  halt  a  little  as 
he  walked,  and  indisposing  him  from  taking  his  usual  exercise* 
But  an  unfortunate  fall,  in  consequence  of  the  snow,  which  was 
already  beginning  to  cover  the  ground,  increased  the  pain  so 
much,  that  after  a  few  days  the  physician  reconunended  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  fetters  from  his  legs.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
he  grew  daily  worse :  leeches,  caustics,  fomentations  were  tried  in 
vain,  they  merely  aggravated  his  pangs. 

"  MaroDcelli,*'  says  Pellico,  *'  was  a  thousand  times  more  unfortunate 
than  myself  j  but  O,  bow  much  did  I  suffer  for  him.  The  duty  of 
attendance  would  have  been  delightful  to  me,  bestowed  as  it  was  on  so 
dear  a  frieud.  But  to  see  him  wasting  amidst  such  protracted  and  cruel 
tortures,  and  not  to  be  able  to  bring  bim  health — to  feel  the  presenti- 
ment that  that  knee  would  never  be  healed — to  perceive  that  the 
patient  himself  thought  death  more  probable  than  recovery — and  with 
all  this  to  be  obliged  at  every  instant  to  admire  bis  courage  and  serenity 
— Ah  !  tlie  sight  of  this  agonized  me  beyond  expression ! 

"  Even  in  this  deplorable,  condition,  he  composed  verses,  he  sang,  he 
discoursed,  be  did  everything  to  deceive  me  into  hope,  to  conceal  from 
me  a  portion  of  his  sufferings.  He  could  now  no  longer  digest  nor 
sleep }  he  grew  frightfully  wasted ;  he  often  fainted ;  and  yet  the  moment 
he  recovered  his  vital  power  again,  he  would  endeavour  to  encourage  me. 

'*  His  sufferings  for  nine  months  were  indescribable.  At  last  a  con- 
sultation on  bis  case  was  allowed.  The  chief  physician  came,  approved 
of  all  the  physician  had  ordered,  and  disappeared,  without  pronouncing 
uny  further  opinion  of  his  own. 

"  A  moment  afterwards^  however,  the  sub-intcndant  entered,  and 
said  to  Maroncelli — '  The  chief  physician  did  not  like  to  explain 
himself  in  your  presence ;  he  was  apprehensive  you  might  not  have  suf- 
ficient strength  of  mind  to  endure  the  announcement  of  so  dreadful  a 
necessity.  1  have  assured  bim,  however,  that  you  do  not  want  for 
courage.' 

"  *  I  hope,'  replied  Maroncelli,  '  I  have  given  some  proof  of  it  by  sof- 
fering  these  pangs  without  complaint.     Wliat  would  be  recommend  ?* 

''' Amputation,  Signor! — except  that  seeing  your  frame  so  ex- 
hausted, he  has  some  hesitation  in  advising  it.  Weak  as  you  are,  do 
you  think  yourself  able  to  bear  the  operation  ?   Will  you  run  the  risk  ?* 

*'  *  Of  death  ? — And  should  I  not  die  at  all  events  in  a  short  time,  if 
this  evil  be  left  to  take  its  course  V 

*'  '  'llien  we  shall  send  word  immediately  to  Vienna,  and  the  moment 
the  permission  is  obtained ' — 

"  '  What!  is  a  permission  necessary?* 

"  *  Yes.  Signor.^ 

'*  In  eight  days  (!)  the  expected  warrant  arrived.  The  patient  was 
carried  into  a  larger  room.  He  asked  me  to  follow  him.  '  I  may  die,' 
said  he,  '  under  the  operation ;  let  me,  at  least,  do  so  in  the  arms  of  a 
friend.*  I  was  allowed  to  accompany  bim.  The  Abate  Wrba,  our  con- 
fessor, (who  had  succeeded  our  former  confessor,  Paulowich,)  came  to 
administer  the  sacrament  to  the  sufferer.  This  act  of  religion  being 
over,  we  waited  for  the  surgeons,  who  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance. 
Maroncelli  employed  the  interval  in  singing  a  hymn. 

'*  The  surgeons  came  at  last :  there  were  two  of  them;  one  the  ordi- 
nary household  surgeon,  that  is  to  say,  our  barber-surgeon,  wlio  bad 
the  privilegCy  as  matter  of  right,  of  operating  on  such  occasioiisj  the 
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other  a  young  sui*geon«  an  6live  of  the  school  of  Vienna,  and  already 
celebrated  for  his  talents.  The  latter^  who  had  been  despatched  by  the 
governor  to  superintend  the  operation,  would  willingly  have  performed  it 
himself,  but  was  obliged,  in  deference  to  the  privileges  of  the  barber, 
merely  to  watch  over  its  execution. 

"  The  patient  was  seated  on  his  bedside,  with  his  legs  hanging  down, 
while  I  supported  him  in  my  arms.  A  ligature  was  attached  round  the 
sane  part,  aoove  the  knee,  to  mark  where  the  incision  was  to  be  made. 
The  old  surgeon  cut  away  all  round  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  then  drew 
up  the  skin  which  had  been  cut,  and  continued  to  cut  through  the 
muscles.  The  blood  flowed  in  torrents  from  the  arteries^  but  these  were 
soon  taken  up.     At  last  came  the  sawing  of  the  bone. 

"  Maroncelli  never  uttered  a  cry.  When  he  saw  them  carry  away 
the  leg  which  had  been  cut  off,  he  gave  it  one  melancholy  look,  then 
turning  to  the  surgeon  who  had  operated^  he  said,  *  You  have  rid  me  of 
an  enemy,  and  I  have  no  means  of  recompensing  you.'  There  was  a 
rose  standing  in  a  glass  near  the  window.  '  May  I  request  you  to 
bring  me  that  rose  V  said  he.  I  took  it  to  him,  and  he  presented  it  to 
the  surgeon,  saying,  *  I  have  nothing  else  to  present  to  you  in  token  of 
my  gratitude.'  The  surgeon  took  the  rose,  and  as  he  did  it,  dropt  a 
tear." 

Amidst  so  much  that  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  profoundest 
disgust  at  the  whole  system  of  the  Austrian  prison  discipline,  it 
may  be  right  to  mention  that  the  emperor  himself,  who  had  pro- 
bably heard  of  the  courage  and  resignation  witli  which  Maroncelli 
had  borne  his  hard  fate,  specially  directed  that  his  diet  during  his 
recovery  should  be  of  the  most  restorative  kind,  and  should  be 
sent  him  from  the  kitchen  of  the  superintendant.  One  would 
have  thought  that  after  nine  years  of  captivity,  followed  up  by 
such  a  scene  as  that  we  have  just  quoted,  an  instant  order  for  his 
liberation  would  have  been  rather  "  more  German  to  the  matter." 
But  this  suited  not  the  unbending  rules  of  state.  The  cure  was 
completed  in  about  forty  days,  after  which  Pellico  and  the  muti- 
lated Maroncelli,  with  his  wooden  stump  and  crutches,  were  again 
consigned  to  their  old  prison,  improved,  however,  so  far.  by  the 
removal  of  the  partition  which  had  formerly  divided  it  from  the 
cell  once  occupied  by  the  hapless  Oroboni. 

Are  not  our  readers  tired  of  this  long  detail  of  misery,  un- 
adorned as  it  is  in  our  pages  by  the  exquisite  language  and  deep 
pathos  of  the  original?  We  fear  they  must;  and  therefore  passing 
over  many  events  to  which  he  has  contrived  to  impart  variety  and 
interest — the  visits  of  successive  imperial  commissaries  from 
Vienna,  the  changes  of  gaolers,  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear 
as  to  his  ultimate  liberation — let  us  turn  at  once  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  this  dungeon  drama. 

The  1st  of  August,  1830,  was  a  Sunday.  Ten  years  had  now 
nearly  elapsed  since  Pellico  had  first  been  imprisoned ;  eight  and 
ahalfsince  he  had  been  consigned  to  the  carcere  dura  of  .Spiel- 
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berg.  PeHico  had  returned  as  usual  from  mast;  he  had  been 
looking  from  the  terrace  upon  the  cemetery  where  the  dust  of 
Oroboni  and  Villa  reposed,  and  thinking  that  his  own  would  shortly 
be  laid  beside  them.  The  prisoners  were  preparing  their  table 
for  their  meal,  when  Wegratb,  the  superintendant,  entered.  ''  I 
am  sorry/'  said  he,  "  to  disturb  your  dinner,  but  have  the  good- 
ness to  follow  me — the  director  of  police  is  waiting  for  you.**  As 
this  gentleman's  visits  generally  indicated  nothing  very  pleasant, 
the  prisoners,  it  may  be  supposed,  followed  their  guide  somewhat 
reluctantly  to  the  audience-room.  They  found  there  the  director 
and  the  superintendant,  the  former  of  whom  bowed  to  them  more 
courteously  than  usual,  then  taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket  he 
began— ^  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure,  the  honour,  of  an- 
nouncing to  you  that  his  majesty  the  emperor  has  had  the  kind- 
ness— J"  Here  he  stopped  without  mentioning  what  the  kind- 
ness was. 

"  We  thought,'*  says  PelUoo,  '*  it  might  be  some  dimioution  of  punish- 
ment,  suck  as  freedom  from  labour,  the  use  of  books,  or  a  less  disgusting 
diet.  '  You  do  not  understand  me  then,*  said  be.  '  No,  Signor.  Have 
the  goodness  to  explain  what  this  favour  is.'  '  Liberty  for  both  of  yon, 
and  for  a  third,  whom  you  will  soon  embrace.'  One  would  suppose  this 
announcement  would  have  thrown  ns  into  transports  of  joy.  Yet  it  was 
not  so:  our  hearts  instantly  reverted  to  our  relations,  of  whom  we  had 
beard  nothing  for  so  long  a  period,  and  the  doubt  that  we  might  never 
meet  them  again  in  this  world  so  affected  our  hearts,  as  entirely  to  neu- 
tralise the  joy  which  might  have  been  produced  by  the  annoanceoBent  of 
liberty. 

"  '  Are  you  silent,*  said  the  director  of  police ;  '  I  expected  to  see 
yon  transported  with  joy.'  '  I  beg  of  you,'  I  answered,  '  to  express  to 
the  emperor  our  gratitude;  but,  uncertain  as  we  are  as  to  the  fate  of  our 
frmilies,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  give  way  to  the  thought  that  some 
of  those  who  are  dear  to  us  may  be  gone.  It  is  this  uncertainty  that 
oppresses  our  minds,  even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  be  open  to 
nothing  but  joy.' 

''  The  director  then  gave  Maroncelli  a  letter  from  his  brother,  which 
allayed  his  anxiety.  He  told  me,  however,  he  could  give  me  no  tidings 
of  my  family,  and  this  increased  my  fears  that  some  accident  had  be^ 
fallen  them. 

"  '  Retire>'  said  be,  '  to  your  roomi  and  in  a  short  time  I  shall  aend 
to  you  the  third  individual  to  whom  the  emperor  s  clemency  has  been 
extended.'  We  went  and  waited  with  anxiety.  Perhaps,  we  thought, 
it  is  the  poor  old  man  Murani.  We  thought  of  many  ^  there  was  none, 
in  fact,  who  had  not  our  good  wishes.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  we 
saw  that  our  companion  was  to  be  Andrea  Tonelli,  of  Brescia.  We 
conversed  till  evening,  deeply  pitying  those  whom  we  were  to  leave  be- 
hind. At  sunset  the  director  of  police  returned  to  rescue  us  from  this 
ill-omened  abode.  Our  hearts  groaned  as  we  passed  before  the  prisons  of 
our  friends,  at  the  thought  that  we  could  not  take  them  along  with  us. 
Who  knew  how  hmg  they  were  destined  to  languidi  there!— how  maoy 
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of  tbem  to  be  the  slow  viciinu  of  death!  Aaoldier's  do«k  and  cap  were 
placed  on  each  of  lu^  and  in  oor  old  galley-slave  atliie,  bat  divested  of  our 
cbaiDi,  we  descended  the  fatal  hill,  and  were  conducted  tbroagb  the  city 
to  the  prisons  of  the  police.  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night.  The 
streets^  the  honses,  the  people  whom  we  mety  all  appeared  to  me  so  de- 
lightful, so  strange,  after  so  many  years,  daring  which  I  had  looked  on 
no  such  spectacle.  •  .  •  After  fbar  days  the  commissary  arrived,  and  the 
director  is^  police  transferred  os  to  him,  patting  into  his  hands  at  tlie 
same  time  the  money  we  had  bronght  to  Spielbeig,  and  that  produced 
by  the  sale  of  our  books  and  effects,  which  was  delivered  to  as  at  the 
frontier.  The  expense  of  oar  journey  was  libenlly  defrayed  by  the 
emperor." 

The  weakness  of  PeIlico*s  health  when  he  set  out  from  Briinn 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  remain  for  some  time  in  Vienna, 
for  the  sake  of  medical  attendance.  His  anxiety  to  depart,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined,  was  not  lessened  by  the  news  of  the  three  days  of 
Paris,  which  reached  him  on  his  arrival.  It  is  a  singular  coin- 
cidence  that  the  day  on  which  the  French  revolution  broke  out  was 
that  on  which  the  emperor  had  signed  the  warrant  for  their  libera* 
tion.  Pellico  knew  not  however  what  baleful  influence  the  state  of 
matters  in  France  might  have  upon  the  views  of  die  emperor,  and 
began  to  fear  that  though  they  might  not  again  be  recommitted  to 
their  Moravian  prison,  they  might  be  transported  to  some  imperial 
town,  far  distant  from  their  native  country.  While  visiting  the 
palace  at  Scbbnbrunn  as  he  began  to  be  convalescent,  in  company 
with  the  commissary,  whose  presence  was  still  required,  and 
Maroncelli,  the  emperor  passed,  and  the  prisoners  were  directed 
to  stand  a  little  aside,  that  the  sight  of  their  miserable  figures 
might  not  annoy  him.  At  last,  however,  the  warrant  arrived  for 
their  departure  from  Vienna.  Another  attack  of  illness  seized 
Pellico  at  Bruck  ;  but,  tormented  by  the  home-sickness  of  the 
mind,  he  considered  the  sickness  of  the  body  as  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  after  being  bled  and  taking  a  liberal  supply  of 
the  medicine  which  had  formerly  relieved  him  (digitalis),  he  in- 
sisted on  their  route  being  resumed.  They  crossed  through 
Austria  and  Styria,  and  entered  Carinthia:  at  Feldkirchen 
they  had  to  halt  again,  till  new  orders  for  their  route  should 
arrive.    At  last  they  came— /^a/y — was  to  be  their  destination ! 

''  I  exulted,*'  says  Pellico,  **  along  with  my  companions  at  the  news, 
but  still  the  thouglit  occurred  that  some  terrible  disclosure  for  me  might 
be  at  hand,  that  father,  mother,  or  some  one  most  dear  to  me  might  be 
no  more.  My  depression  of  spirits  increased  as  we  approached  Italy. 
The  entrance  to  it  on  that  side  has  few  charms  for  the  eye  3  or  rather, 
the  traveller  descends  from  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Germany  into 
the  plains  of  Italy,  by  a  long,  sterile,  and  unlovely  track,  which  gives  to 
foreigners  bat  an  unprepossessing  idea  of  oor  country.     The  dull 
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aspect  of  tbe  ooantry  contribnted  to  render  me  more  melancholy.  To 
see  once  more  onr  native  sky^  to  meet  with  baman  faces  whose  features 
bore  not  the  aspect  of  the  north,  to  hear  on  all  sides  our  own  idiom, — 
all  these  melt^  my  heart,  but  with  an  emotion  more  akin  to  sorrow 
than  joy.  Uow  often  in  the  carriage  did  I  cover  my  face  with  my  bands, 
pretend  to  be  asleep,  and  weep.  Long  years  of  burial  had  not  indeed 
extinguished. all  the  energies  of  ray  mind,  but  alas !  they  were  now  so 

active  for  sorrow,  so  dull,  so  insensible  to  joy ! Pordenone, 

Conegliano^  Ospedaletto,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Mantua,  reminded  me  of  so 
many  things!  A  young  man  who  bad  been  my  friend,  and  had 
perished  in  the  Russian  campaign,  had  been  a  native  of  the  first ;  Co- 
negliano  was  the  place  where  the  Venetian  turnkeys  told  me  poor  Zanse 
(Angela)  had  been  conducted  during  her  illness :  in  Ospedaletto  an 
angelic  and  unfortunate  being  had  been  married,  now  no  more,  but 
whom  I  bad  loved  and  honoured  once,  whose  memory  I  love  and  honour 
still.  In  all  these  places,  in  short,  recollections  more  or  less  dear 
crowded  upon  me,  in  Mantua  particularly.  It  appeared  to  me  but  yester- 
day sinee  1  had  come  thither  with  Ludovioo  in  1815,  with  Pono  in 
4820.  The  same  streets,  squares,  palaces, — ^but  how  many  social 
difierences  !  How  many  of  my  acquaintances  carried  o£f  by  death,  how 
many  in  exile  !  A  generation  of  adults  whom  I  had.  seen  but  in  iofkocy ! 
And  to  be  still  prevented  from  flying  from  house  to  house,  to  inquire  after 
one,  to  impart  consolation  to  another !  To  complete  niy  distress,  Mantua 
was  the  point  of  separation  between  Maroncelli  and  myself.  We 
passed  a  melancholy  night.  I  was  agitated  like  a  criminal  on  the  evening 
before  he  receives  his  sentence  of  condemnation.  In  the  momiDgl 
washed  my  face  carefidly,  and  looked  in  the  glass,  to  see  whether  it 
bore  traces  of  weeping.  I  put  on  as  far  as  possible  a  tranquil  and  smil- 
ing air ;  I  repeated  a  short  prayer  to  God,  but  in  truth  my  thovights 
wandered,  and  hearing  Maroncelli  already  moving  about  on  hLs  crutches, 
and  talking  to  the  servant,  I  ran  to  embrace  him.  Both  seemed  to 
have  collected  their  courage  for  the  separation.  We  spoke  with  some 
emotion,  but  in  a  strong  voice.  The  officer  of  the  gendarmerie  who 
was  to  conduct  him  to  die  frontiers  of  Romagna  was  come  }  he  must 
depart  immediately — one  embrace — another — he  entered  the  carriage — 
he  disappeared,  and  I  remained  as  if  annihilated. 

'^  I  returned  to  my  room  and  prayed  for  the  poor  mutilated  being, 
separated  from  his  friend.  I  have  known  many  excellent  men,  hot 
none  more  affectionately  social  than  Maroncelli,  none  more  alive  so  all 
the  refinements  of  gentleness,  none  more  inaccessible  to  attadcs  of  bad 
humour,  or  more  constantly  mindful  that  virtue  consists  in  a  continual 
exercise  and  interchange  of  toleration,  generosity,  and  good  sense.  0 
thou !  my  companion  through  so  many  years  of  sorrow,  may  heaven 
bless  thee  wherever  thou  mayst  be  destined  to  breathe,  and  grant  thee 
friends  who  may  equal  me  in  attachment,  and  surpass  me  in  worth  !* 

*  Maroncelli  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Florence,  where  he  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
main  long,  the  government  having  ordered  him  away,  in  consequence  of  the  expresKd 
wishes  of  that  of  Austria.  He  is  now  in  Paris;  and  we  observe  that  a  French  im»- 
latioo  of  Pellico's  Memoirs,  with  notes  by  Imoi,  is  announced  for  immediate  publicitiQB. 
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''  We  Bet  oat  the  SRtne  moroiDg  for  Brescia,  where  our  other  ielloir' 
captive  took  leave  of  me.  Here  be  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had 
lost  his  mother,  aod  the  sight  of  his  tears  wrong  my  heart  at  parting. 
Grieved,  however,  as  I  was  for  so  many  causes,  the  following  occurrence 
almost  extorted  a  smile  from  me.     On  the  inn  table  there  lay  a  play  bill, 
which  I  took  up  and  read ;  '  Francesca  da  Rimini,  Opera  per  Mnsica. — 
Whose  is  this  opera  ?  *  said  I  to  the  waiter. — *  Who  may  have  composed 
the  music,*  said  he,  *  I  know  not,  but,  in  short,  it  is  that  JFVancesca  da 
Rimini,  which  every  body  knows.'     *  Every  body,'  said  I, — '  you  are  mis- 
taken.    I  who  am  but  just  arrived  from  Germany,  what  can  I  know  aboat 
your  Francescas  ?'  The  waiter,  a  young  fellow  with  a  rather  haughty  and 
truly  Brescian  expression  of  countenance,  looked  at  me  with  dusdainful 
pity.    *  Signor,  we  are  not  talking  about  Francescas.     We  speak  of  out 
Fmncesca  da  Rimini,  I  mean  the  tragedy  of  Signor  Silvio  Pdlioo.    Here 
they  have  turned  it  into  an  opera,  spoiling  it  a  little,  but  all's  one  for  that.* 
'  Ah  !  Silvio  Pellico,'  said  I,  '  I  think  I  have  heard  of  him.     Is  not 
that  the  political  agitator  who  was  condemned  to  death,  and  afterwards 
to  the  carcere  duro  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  ?**— I  ought  never  to  have 
uttered  that  jest.     He  looked  round, — then  at  me,*-grinned  so  as  to 
show  two  and  thirty  handsome  teeth,  and  if  he  had  not  heard  a  noise  at 
the  time,  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  knocked  me  down. 

"  He  went  on  murmuring  to  himself,  '  agitator  1  iigitator  I '  But 
before  I  left,  he  had  got  hold  of  my  name.  He  coold  thea  neither 
ask  questions  nor  answer  them,  nor  even  walk  about,  such  was  his  dis^ 
traction  and  surprise.  He  kept  gazing  at  me,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
exclaiming,  '  yes  sir,*  '  coming  sir,'  without  knowing  the  least  what  he 

was  about Another  delay  took  place  at 

Novara.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  Sept.  the  final  permissioD 
arrived.  And  from  that  moment  I  was  liberated  from  all  surveillance. 
How  many  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  going 
where  I  would,  unaccompanied  by  guards.  I  set  out  about  three  in  the 
afternoon.  My  travelling  companions  were  a  lady,  a  merchant,  an  en- 
graver, and  two  young  painters,  one  of  them  deaf  and  dumb.  They 
came  from  Rome,  and  I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  Maroncelli.  We  spent  the  night  at  Veroellu  The 
happy  morning  of  the  1 7th  September  dawned.  Our  journey  proceeded : 
How  slow  the  conveyance  seemed !  It  was  evening  ere  we  reached 
Turin. 

'  "  Who  can  attempt  to  describe  the  transport,  the  comolatiou  my 
heart  received  when  I  again  saw  and  embraced  father,  mother,  and 
brothers.  My  dear  sister  Josephine  was  not  there,  for  her  duties  detained 
her  at  Chieri,  but  she  hastened  as  soon  as  possible  to  join  our  happy 
groope.  Restored  to  these  five  objects  of  my  tenderest  affection,  I 
was— I  am  the  most  enviable  of  mortals.  Then,  for  all  these  past 
sorrows  and  present  happiness,  for  all  the  good  or  ill  which  fate  may 
have  in  store  for  me,  blessed  be  that  Providence  in  whose  hands  men 
and  events,  with  or  without  their  will,  are  but  wonderful  instraments 
for  the  promotion  of  its  all-wise  and  beneficent  ends  l" 

So  ends  this  pure  strain  of  gentle  and  devotional  feelings  leav- 
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ing  at  it8  clo^e  an  impression  on  the  mind  like  that  produced  by 
soft  and  melancholy  music.     We  were  unwilling  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  the  narrative  by  any  reflections  of  our  own,  and  now 
we  have  lingered  on  it  so  long,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  no 
room  for  any,  had  they  been  called  for.     One  observation,  how- 
ever, we  must  make,  in  the  justice  of  which  we  think  every  one 
will  concur,  that  a  book  like  this  could  not  have  appeared  at  a 
more  acceptable  time  than  the  present ;  that  the  spirit  of  religioD, 
humanity,  resignation,  and  Christian  charity,  which  it  breathes, 
and  the  simple,  subdued,  and  natural  tone  in  which  these  sentt* 
ment»  are  embodied,  contrast  most  favourably  with  those  hideous 
pictures  of  crime,  those   alternately  voluptuous   or  loathsome 
Exhibitions  of  vice,  those  physical  horrors,  that  affected  contempt 
for  all  generous  sentiments,  that  fierce  and  relentless  spirit  of 
pride,  hatred,  and  selfishness,  which  have  of  late  contaminated 
our  own  literature,  and  still  more  conspicuously  that  of  France. 
These ''  Prison  Thoughts"  of  Pellico  may  teach  us,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  heap  together  impossible  miseries,  in  order  to  touch 
the  feelings)  nor  **  on  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate,**  in  order 
to  excite  the  dormant  sympathies ;  nor  to  make  the  hero  of  the 
tale  a  ruffian,  an  atheist,  or  a  misanthrope,  in  order  to  invest  his 
character  with  dignity  and  originality ;  nor  to  hurry  the  reader 
through  a  series  of  violent  and  startling  contrasts,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  edge  of  curiosity.    They  should  teach  us  that  it  is  on 
the  simple,  the  natural,  the  gentler  elements  of  feeling,  not  on 
the  uncommon  or  the  overstrained,  that  our  sympathies  must 
permanently  repose;   and  that  though  novelty  may  for  a  time 
give  a  fleeting  popularity  to  compositions  inculcating  the  affec- 
tation of  indifference,  selfishness,  and  contempt  for  the  ties  which 
bind  man  to  his  Maker  and  his  fellow  men,  those  better  feel- 
ings are  too  deeply  engraved  on  the  heart  to  be  ever  eradicated, 
or  even  long  held  in  abeyance.    The  fate  of  this  book,  we  are 
tonvinced,  will  prove,  that  when  a  writer  has  the  manliness  to 
avow  the  sincerity  of  his  belief,  the  depth  and  stability  of  his 
attachment  to  his  fellows,  his  confidence  that,  even  in  this  world, 
full  as  it  is  of  deceit  and  suffering,  '^  virtue  is  no  name,  and 
happiness  no  dream," — and  does  this  too  amidst  every  thing  cal- 
culated to  shake  his  faith,  and  deaden  his  feelings,  he  vpill  &id 
**  fit  audience/'  and  that  not  few.    And  Signor  Pellico  may  be 
assured  that  his  cheering,  elevated,  and  tranquil  pictures  of  the 
human  heart  will  survive  for  the  instruction  and  consolation  of 
others,  when  the  hollow,  glaring,  and  disturbed  phantasmagoria 
of  life  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  deservedly  forgotten. 
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Among  the  opinions  or  prejudices  relative  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
natural  world,  which  mankind  seem  to  have  adopted  by  common  con- 
sent, there  is  none  which  has  prevailed  more  universally,  or  from  an 
earlier  period  of  time,  than  that  of  the  moon's  influence  on  the  terres- 
trial atmosphere  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is  in  vain  that  phi<^ 
losophers  affirm  they  can  trace  no  physical  connexion  between  the 
moon  and  the  effects  ascribed  to  her;  to  the  sailor,  the  agricul'^ 
tural  labourer,  and  indeed  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  on  the  weather  is  tifact  established  by  e very-day 
experience,  the  truth  of  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  in  question.' 
Whether  the  notions  so  universally  diffused  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  vulgar  prejudices,  or  have  any  foundation  in 
fact,  is  a  question  which  M.  Arago  has  discussed  at  considerable  length 
in  the  excellent  little  annual  whose  title  we  have  now  copied.  In  the 
present  state  <^  science  such  a  discussion  may  to  some  appear  super- 
fluous; but  the  labour  of  the  philosopher  is  not  thrown  away  when  it 
tends  to  eradicate  even  a  single  prejudice.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause the  subject  is  in  itself  really  very  curious,  we  are  induced  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  brief  abstract  of  M.  Arago's  very  interesting 
paper. 

The  first  question  which  M.  Arago  undertakes  to  examine  is,  whether 
the  moon  exercises  any  influence  on  the  rain.  JThe  data  on  which  he 
founds  his  remarks  are  derived  from  a  series  of  observations  pub- 
liflhed  by  M.  Schubler,  a  professor  at  Tubingen.  They  comprehend  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  were  made  at  the  foUowing  places, 
namely,  at  Munich,  from  1781  to  1788;  at  Stuttgard,  from  1809  to 
181iS;  and  at  Augsburg,  from  1818  to  18£8.  From  the  comparison  of 
these  observations  it  appears  that  the  maximum  number  of  rainy  days 
takes  place  between  the  first  quarter  and  the  full  moon,  and  the  mini- 
mum between  the  last  quarter  and  the  new  moon.  The  number  of 
rainy  days  in  the  last  of  these  intervals  is  to  that  in  the  first  as  696  to 
B45,  or  in  round  numbers,  as  5  to  6.  And  this  proportion  is  not  only 
true  of  the  twenty  years  taken  together,  but  also  of  the  separate  groups 
of  four  years,  which  give  analogous  numbers.  We  are  therefore  to 
conclude,  if  we  put  faith  in  the  observations,  that  it  rains  more  fre- 
quently during  the  increase  than  during  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

The  above  results  are  confirmed  by  a  series  of  observations 
made  at  Vienna,  and  discussed  by  Pilgram  in  the  year  1788.  On  100 
repetitions  of  the  same  phase,  Pilgram  found  the  falls  of  rain  to  be 
as  follows:  new  moon  26,  mean  of  the  two  quarters  25,  full  moon  29; 
consequently^  at  Vienna,  as  well  as  at  Augsburg  and  Stnttgard,  it 
rains  more  frequently  on  the  day  of  the  full  than  on  that  of  the  new 
moon. 

Another  element  remains  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  the 
moon's  distance  from  the  earth,  which,  admitting  the  lunar  action  on 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  will  have  a  marked  influenee  on 
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the  phenomena.  In  fact,  Schiibler  found  that  doling  the  971  anoma* 
ISstic  revolationa  of  the  moon  which  take  place  in  twenty*eight  yean, 
the  number  of  rainy  days  included  within  the  seven,  days  nearest  die 
perigee  were  1 169,  and  within  the  seven  days  nearest  the  apogee  1096. 
From  the  observations  at  Vienna,  Pilgram  found  that  during  100  lu- 
nations, the  number  of  rainy  days  at  the  perigee  were  36 ;  and  at  the 
apogee,  20  only.  Thus,  other  circumstances  being  alike,  the  nearer  the 
moon  is  to  the  eatth,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  rain. 

'*  ConfiDiDg  ourselves,"  savs  Arago,  "  to  the  principal  results,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  moon  exercises  an  influence  on  our  atmo- 
sphere; that  in  virtue  of  this  influence  rain  falls  more  frequently  towards  the 
second  octant  than  at  any  other  epoch  of  the  lunar  month;  and  lastly,  that  the 
chances  of  rain  are  fewest  between  the  last  quarter  and  the  fourth  octant" 

The  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  seems  also 
to  be  rendered  evident  by  observations  of  a  different  kind,  namely,  the 
mean  heights  of  the  barometer  at  the  different  lunar  phases.  On  cal- 
culating a  series  of  observations  made  at  Padua  by  the  Marquis  Polenii 
and  extending  over  a  period  of  45  years,  Toaldo  found  that  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  quarters  is  greater  than  its  mean  height 
at  the  syaygies,  and  that  the  difference  amounts  to  0.46  millimetres. 

From  the  observations  of  M.  Flaugergues,  made  at  Viviers  in  the 
department  of  Ardeche,  and  comprising  a  period  of  20  years,  there  re- 
sults: mean  height  at  the  quarters  755.81  millimetres;  mean  height 
at  the  syzygies  755.39 ;  difference  0.42. 

From  a  series  of  observations  made  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Paris,  and  discussed  by  Bouvard,  the  following  results  were  found : 
mean  height  at  the  quarters  756.59  millimetres ;  mean  height  at  the 
syzygies,  755.90;  difference,  0.69. 

Thus  we  have  three  distinct  series  of  observations,  made  at  places 
considerably  distant  from  each  other,  and  all  pointing  to  the  same 
conclusions.  The  chances  are  small  that  such  an  agreement  is  merely 
accidental ;  and  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that  "  the  moon,  in  our  cli- 
mates, doa  exercise  an  action  on  the  atmosphere,  very  small  indeed, 
but  clearly  indicated  by  the  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  baro- 
metric observations."  Few,  we  should  think,  will  be  disposed  to  attach 
much  value  to  the  minute  differences  above  noted. 

Admitting,  however,  the  lunar  action  on  the  atmosphere  to  be  esta- 
blished, the  next  question  is  to  determine  its  nature.  Now  the  moon 
can  be  supposed  to  act  on  the  atmosphere  only  in  one  of  three  ways: 
either  by  its  attraction;  by  the  light  which  it  reflects;  or  by  obscure 
emanations  of  an  electric,  magnetic,  or  unknown  nature.  As  the  lunar 
action,  of  whatever  nature  it  is,  causes  an  inequality  of  pressure,  indi- 
cated l^  the  barometrical  observations,  it  would  appear,  a  priori^  most 
Sobable  that  it  is  exercised  in  the  way  of  attraction.  On  this  subject 
.  Arago  enters  into  a  pretty  long  argument,  through  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him.  The  result  however  is,  that  if 
the  eflfects  of  the  lunar  attraction  on  the  atmosphere  are  at  all  sensiUe, 
they  must  follow  a  law  entirely  diflferent  from  that  which  is  indicated 
iby  the  abcnre  observataons.    In  fact»  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  if  the  varia- 
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lion  of  atmospheric  pressure  arises  from  the  aUraetian  of  the.  moon^  it 
ought  to  be  precisely  the  same  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  also  at 
the  first  ana  last  quarters.  But  according  to  the  observations  of 
Flaugerguesy  the  difference  of  pressure  attains  nearly  its  maximuni 
at  the  quarters,  when,  according  to  the  theory,  it  ought  entirely  to  dis- 
appear. We  may  remark,  that  this  subject  was  examined  many  years 
ago  by  M.  Bouvard,  who  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  atmos- 
pheric tide,  so  far  as  it  aepends  on  the  same  cause  which  produces  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  and  is  ffoverned  by  the  same  laws,  is  altogether 
inappreciable.  The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  "  the  inequalities  of 
pressure  indicated  by  observation  must  be  referred  to  some  cause 
different  from  attraction ;  to  some  cause  certainly  depending  on  the 
moon,  but  of  which  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  still  remain  to  be 
discovered." 

M.  Arago  next  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  popular  opinion 
regarding  the  Influence  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  on  the  changes  of 
the  weather.  From  the  observations  computed  byToaldo,  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  changes  of  weather  to  the  number  of  np  changes  at  the 
different  phases  of  the  moon,  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  New  moon^ 
G  to  1 ;  Full  moon,  5  to  I ;  First  quarter,  S  to  1 ;  Second  quarter,  i 
to  1  ;  Perigee,  5  to  1  ;  Apogee,  4  to  1  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  seven  new 
moons,  six  were  accompanied  with  a  change  of  weather,  and  at  one  of 
them  there  was  no  change ;  of  six  full  moons,  five  were  attended  with 
a  change ;  and  at  the  quarters,  the  changes  were  twice  as  frequent  as 
the  continuance  of  the  previous  weather. 

These  results  would  be  decisive  of  the  question,  if  their  accuracy 
were  beyond  suspicion  ;  but^  independently  of  the  arbitrary  sense  that 
may  be  attached  to  the  term  change  of  weather ^  it  appears  that  Toaldo 
"  does  not  content  himself  with  attributing  to  the  phases  of  the  moon  the 
changes  which  take  place  on  the  very  day  of  the  phase ;  he  classes  also» 
in  the  same  category,  the  changes  of  the  day  that  precedes  and  follows* 
In  certain  instances,  he  even  extends  the  lunar  action  to  the  second  day 
before  and  after  the  phase.  In  adopting  such  bases,  is  it  to  be  won«» 
dered  at,  that  the  moon  has  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  so  powerful 
an  influence  ?" 

The  result  of  Pilgram*s  observations  at  Vienna  is  entirely  differ*^ 
ent.  During  a  hundred  lunations,  the  number  of  changes  of  weather 
on  the  days  of  the  respective  phases,  were  as  foUows : 


New  mooD 

m           • 

• 

58 

Full  mooa 

♦           • 

• 

63 

Quarters  • 

•           • 

• 

63 

Perigee  »  .  •  •  72 
Apogee  ....  64 
New  moon  in  perigee  80 


New  moon  in  apogee  64 
Full  moon  in  perigee  81 
Full  moon  iu  apogee  68 


It  results  from  the  simple  inspection  of  this  table  that,  with  regard 
to  the  changes  of  weather,  the  new  moon  is  the  least  active  of  all  the 
phases.  The  contrary  is  proclaimed  by  popular  opinion.  The  obser« 
vations,  nevertheless,  from  which  the  table  is  deduced,  extend  over  Si 
years ;  and  as  Pilffram  was  himself  a  believer  in  the  lunar  influence,  it 
may  be  inferred,  uiat  if  he  committed  errors,  they  would  not  have  a 
tendency  to  militate  against  his  own  preconceived  notions. 
•  Among  the  ancients  the  ojnnion  was  nniversally  entertained  that  Ito 
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Afbrent  aspeats  of  the  moon  farnisb  sure  prognoitks  of  the  flitnre  etate 
of  the  weather. 

*'  I^'^  says  Aratus,  **  on  the  third  day  of  the  moon  the  horns  of  the  crescent 
are  sharp  and  well  defined,  the  sky  will  continae  serene  dnring  the  whole  of 
the  month." 

This  is  a  notion  which  we  believe  to  be  very  prevalent  at  the  present 
day  among  the  peasantry  of  our  own  country.  The  following  is  the  com- 
mentary of  Arago : 

"  In  reality,  when  the  moon  in  the  evenii^  begins  to  disengage  herself  from 
the  sun's  rays,  she  has  always  the  form  of  a  crescent,  terminated  by  two  veiy 
sharp  horns ;  but  if  the  atmosphere  happens  to  be  troubled,  the  horns  appear 
enlarged.  This  enlargement,  nowever,  is  a  mere  optical  illusion,  and  is  occa- 
sioned by  strongly  illuminated  clouds,  in  apparent  contact  with  the  moon,  and 
seeming  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  her  body.  The  fine  extremitie:i  of  the 
crescent  are  then  lost  as  it  were  in  the  parasitical  light  which  surrounds  the 
mooDy  and  become  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  All  this  is  rendered  evident  by 
employing  a  telescope,  which  destroys  the  illusion.'' 

Many  other  aphorisms  of  the  same  nature  might  be  quoted  from 
Aratns,  Theon,  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers  on  rural 
affairs.  But  they  may  be  dismissed  with  the  general  remark  that  they 
had  their  origin  in  that  ignorance  which  confounds  signs  with  causes,  and 
are  now  disregarded,  excepting  by  the  most  illiterate  and  creduloos. 
They  are  besides  at  total  variance  with  the  theory  of  the  influence  of  the 
phases. 

The  agency  of  the  moon  has  not  been  confined,  in  popular  opinion,  to 
the  changes  of  weather ;  she  has  been  allowed  in  all  ages  and  countries 
to  exercise  a  direct  and  important  influence  on  organic  life.  Many  of 
the  opinions  vulgarly  entertained  on  this  bead  are  curious,  and  are  founded 
on  well  established  facts  ;  the  error  lying,  not  in  the  observations,  but 
in  the  theory  which  makes  the  moon  the  cause  of  phenomena  of  which 
the  is  only  the  silent  and  unconcerned  spectator.  We  may  mention  one 
or  two  of  the  most  remarkable. 

"  It  is  generally  believed,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  that  the 
moon,  in  certain  months,  has  a  great  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  vegetation. 
The  gardeners  give  the  name  of  red  moon  (lune  rousse)  to  the  moon  which, 
beginning  in  April,  becomes  full  either  about  the  end  of  that  month,  or  more 
usually  in  the  course  of  May.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  moon, 
according  to  them,  exercises  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  young  shoots  of 
plants.  They  maintain  that  they  have  observed  during  the  night,  when  the 
sky  is  clear,  the  leaves  and  buds  exposed  to  this  light  to  become  red,  that 
is  to  say,  to  be  iVozen,  although  the  thermometer,  in  the  free  atmosphere,  stood 
several  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  Tliey  also  assert,  that  if  the  rays  of 
the  moon  are  intercepted  by  clouds,  and  thereby  prevented  firom  reaching  the 
plants,  the  same  eflects  do  not  take  place,  under  circumstances  perfectly  similar 
in  other  respects  with  regard  to  temperature.  These  phenomena  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  light  of  our  satellite  is  endowed  with  a  certain  frigorific  in- 
fluence; yet,  on  directing  the  most  powerful  burning-glasses  or  the  largest 
reflectors  towards  the  moon,  and  placing  the  most  delicate  thermometers  in 
their  foci,  do  efltoct  has  ever  been  observed  which  could  justify  so  singular  a 
conclusion.  Hence  with  philosophers  the  effects  of  the  April  moon  are  now 
vaftncd  to  the  claat  of  vulgar  pny  wiioet,  while  the  gardeners  remain  coavineed 
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of  4ie  ««o«racy  of  their  obfervations»  A  beautifbl  diseovery,  nmdc  some  yeafs 
ago  by  Dr.  WelU,  will  enable  us,  I  think,  to  reconcile  two  opinions  in  appear- 
ance so  cootradictoiy. 

"  No  one  bad  supposed,  before  Dr.  Wells,  that  terrestfial  substances,  exeept- 
inff  in  the  case  of  a  very  rapid  evaporation,  may  acquire,  during  the  niffbt,  a 
dinerent  temperature  from  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  This  important  fact  is 
now  well  ascertained.  On  placing  little  masses  of  cotton,  down,  &c.  in  the  open 
air,  it  is  frequently  observea  that  they  acquire  a  temperature  of  six,  seven,  or  even 
ejg^t  centigrade  degrees  below  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  vegetables.  We  cannot  therefore  judge  of  the  degree  of  cold 
with  which  a  plant  b  afifected  during  the  night  by  the  indications  of  a  thermo- 
meter suspended  in  the  free  atmosphere :  the  plant  moy  be  strrnigfyfroimf 
dthough  the  air  remains  coiutantly  several  dep-ees  tUnfve  the  freezing  point. 
These  differences  of  temperature  oetween  solid  bodies  and  toe  atmosphere 
only  rise  to  six,  seven,  or  eight  degrees  of  the  centesimal  thermometer,  when 
the  sky  is  perfectly  clear.    If  the  sky  is  clouded,  they  become  insensible. 

^  Is  it  now  necessary  to  point  oul  the  connexion  between  these  phenomena 
and  the  opinions  of  the  country  people  regarding  the  April  mootf? 

'*  In  the  nights  of  April  and  May  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  fre- 
quently only  four,  five>  or  six  centigrade  degrees  above  xero.  When  Ibis  hap- 
pens, plants  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  moou'^that  is  to  S4i^,  to  a  clear  sl^ — may 
be  frozen,  notwithstanding  the  indications  of  the  thermometer.  If  the  mooa, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  shine — in  short,  if  the  sky  is  cloudy,  the  temperature 
of  the  plants  does  not  fall  below  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  they  will  conse- 
quently  not  be  frozen,  unless  the  thermometer  indicates  zero.  It  is  therefore 
quite  true,  as  the  gardeners  pretend,  that  under  thermometrical  circumstances 
precisely  alike,  a  plant  may  be  frozen  or  not,  according  as  the  moon  may  h^ 
visible  or  concealed  behind  clouds.  If  they  are  deceived,  it  is  only  in  meir 
conclusion,  in  attributing  the  effect  to  the  light  of  the  moon.  The  meon'a 
light  is,  in  this  case,  only  the  index  of  a  clear  atmosphere  ;  it  is  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  clearness  of  the  sky  that  the  nocturnal  congelation  of  planls 
takes  place ;  the  moon  contributes  to  the  effect  in  no  way  whatever ;  although 
she  were  hid  under  the  horizon,  the  effect  would  not  be  different'' 

The  explanation  here  given  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  may  be  ex- 
tended to  some  other  notions  that  have  prevailed  respecting  the  lunar 
influence.  For  example,  it  is  said  by  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  and  is  at  the 
present  day  generally  believed  in  the  West  Indies,  that ''  tfae  moon  sheds 
a  copious  humidity  on  bodies  exposed  to  her  rays,  and  that  her  light 
hastens  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances.**  This  opinion  is^  to  a 
certain  extent,  countenanced  by  facts  : 

^  A  body  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  moon— tAo^  tt  to  joy,  to  a  clear  $hff 
becomes,  in  consequence  of  its  radiation,  colder  than  the  surrounding  air. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  air  deposits  a  portion  of  its  humidity  on  the 
eold  surface  of  the  body,  which  is  neither  more  or  less  than  the  phenomenon 
of  dew,  as  analyzed  hw  Dr.  Wells.  Now,  animal  substances  become  much 
sooner  patrid  when  moist  than  when  dry.  The  observation  of  Pliny  and  Plu- 
tarch is  therefore  correct  in  all  its  details.  It  was  only  necessary  to  lefonn  the 
theory,  and  acquit  the  moon  of  the  mischief  ascribed  to  her." 

Again,  it  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  the  light  of  the  moon 
darkens  the  complexion.  If  such  an  effect  is  produced  by  exposure  to 
the  moon's  rays,  its  explanation  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in 
the  action  of  the  lunar  light,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  fact. 

**  Of  all  known  substances,  tlie  chloride  of  silver  is  that  of  which  the  colour 
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sufifen  the  greatast  and  most  rapid  change  on  exposure  to  light.  But  a  plate 
of  this  chemical  oompound,  'exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  light  of  the  moon 
condensed  in  tlie  fonu  of  a  powerful  burning  glaes,  is  observed  to  lose  nothing 
of  its  primitive  whiteness." 

'Nevertheless,  the  popular  opinion  is  perhaps  not  altogether  destitute 
of  foundation.  The  skin  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  moon — ^that  is,  to  a 
dear  sky — probably  acquires,-  like  dead  substances  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances,  a  temperature  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  snnrouod- 
ing  air.  It  is  true  that  the  animal  beat  is  incessantly  repairing  the  de- 
ficit occasioned  by  radiation  ;  yet,  **  who  would  affirm  that  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  an  intense  local  cold  places  the  epidermu  may 
not  alter  its  texture  and  modify  its  shade  ?" 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts,  with  the  following  striking  passage, 
from  which  it  might  almost  be  inferred  that  M.  Arago  himself  is  in« 
cUned  to  allow  the  moon  to  retain  a  portion  at  least  of  that  influence  she 
has  been  so  long  supposed  to  possess  in  the  afiairs  of  the  terrestrial 
world. 

'  ^  Hippocmtes  had  so  lively  a  faith  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  animated 
beings,  and  on  their  maladies,  that  he  very  expressly  recommends  not  to  trust 
physicians  who  are  ignorant  of  astronomy.  The  moon,  however,  according  to 
him,  only  acted  a  secondary  part ;  the  preponderating  stars  were  the  Pleiades, 
Arcturus  and  Procyon. 

**  Galen  shewed  himself,  in  this  respect,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Hippocrates ; 
but  it  was  the  moon  to  which  he  assigned  the  chief  influence.  Thus  the 
fiimous  critical  dayt  in  diseases — ^that  is  to  say,  the  7th,  the  14th,  and  the  21st« 
were  connected  with  the  duration  of  the  principal  phases  of  our  satellite,  and 
die  lunar  influx  became  the  principal  pivot  of  tne  system  of  erisa.*^ 

**  With  regard  to  the  theory  of  lunar  influence  on  disease,  it  still  counts  a 
goodly  number  of  partisans.  In  truth,  I  know  not  if  the  circumstance  ought 
to  astonish  us.  Is  it  not  something  to  have  on  one's  side  the  authority  of  the 
two  greatest  physicians  of  antiquity ;  and  among  the  modems,  that  of  Mead, 
Hofiman,  and  Sauvage  ?  Authorities,  I  admit,  are  of  little  weight  in  matters 
of  science,  in  the  face  of  positive  facts ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  these  fects 
exist,  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  severe  examination,  that  they  have  been 
skilfullv  grouped,  with  a  view'  to  extract  from  them  the  truths  they  conceal. 
Now,  has  this  procedure  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  lunar  influ- 
ences ?  Where  ao  we  find  them  refuted  bv  such  arguments  as  science  would 
acknowledge  ?  He  who  ventures  to  treat,  d  priori,  a  fact  as  absurd,  wants  pru- 
dence. He  has  not  reflected  on  the  numerous  errors  he  would  have  committed 
with  regard  to  modern  discoveries.  I  ask,  for  example,  if  there  can  be  any 
thing  in  the  world  more  bizarre,  more  incredible,  more  inadmissible,  than  the 
discovery  of  Jenner  ?  Well  I  the  bizarre,  the  incredible,  the  inadmissible,  is 
found  to  be  true ;  and  the  preservative  against  the  small-pox  is,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  litde  pustule  that  appears  in  the  udder  of 
the  cow.  I  address  these  short  reflections  to  those  who  may  think  that  in 
this  article  I  bare  taken  an  unnecessary  trouble/' 
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Art.  Xll.^-Quadro  deila  Sioria  Letteraria  di  Armema,  cstesa  da  Mods 
Placido  Lukias  Somal,  Arcivescovo  ili  Liunia,  ed  Abate*Q6n&rale  della 
Congregazione  dei  Monaci  Armeni  Mechitaristi  di  San  Lazzaro.*— 
(A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Armenian  Literature,  by  Placido  Lukias 
Somaly  Archbishop  of  Liunia,  and  Abbot-General  of  the  Congregation 
of  Armenian  Mechitarist  Monks  of  St.  Lazarus.)    Venice.    1829. 

We  have  no  intention  of  betraying  the  incautious  reader  into  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  study  which  he  may  judge  so  unprofitable  as  the  language 
and  literature  of  Armenia ;  nor  in  fact  did  we  cherish  the  wish  insi- 
diously to  perpetrate  such  a  literary  guet-a-pens,  would  the  volume  now 
before  us  offer  a  decent  pretext  for  accomplishing  the  meditated  purpose, 
although  unexceptionably  adapted  to  that  which  we  actually  have  in  view. 
This  Quadra  supplies  not  a  fragment  of  Armenian  composition,  in  prose 
or  rhyme,  to  translate.  It  is  simply  an  historical  sketch,  written  in 
Italian,  of  Armenian  literature,  recording  the  epochs  of  its  glory,  its  de- 
cay, and  its  revival,  and  enumerating  its  principal  authors,  together  with 
their  works.  Could  we  ask  a  happier  occasion  of  doing  three  things  we 
avow  our  desire  to  do>— namely,  satisfying  the  interest  which  we  conceive 
Lord  Byron's  fancy  for  these  Armenian  Monks  must  have  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  his  admirers,  touching  that  apparent  anomaly,  an  Armenian 
monastery  in  Italy  5  directing  the  attention  of  the  studious  to  a  line  of 
research  hitherto,  we  apprehend,  little  more  than  a  dead  letter,  save  to 
an  exceedingly  limited  number ;  and  informing  the  great  mass  of  general 
readers,  who  probably  have  no  other  idea  of  Armenians  than  as  vagabond 
pedlars  in  outlandish  garb,  of  some  few  curious  facts  respecting  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  a  little  known  and  much  despised  race. 

We  shall  speak,  first,  of  the  Mechitarist  Monastery  of  San  Lazzaro,' 
over  which  the  learned  prelate,  the  author  of  the  book  before  us,  now 
presides,  and  its  origin. 

Most  of  our  readers  are,  we  presume,  aware  that  the  larger  portion  of 
Armenia  forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  as  also,  probably,  that  the  indus- 
trious natives,  who,  in  pursuit  of  gain,  traverse  every  province  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  abound  at  Constantinople,  where  they  are  indulged 
with  several  religious  establishments.  But  not  so  many  may  be  equally 
aware  that  the  Armenian  Church  Is  divided  by  a  great  schism  3  some- 
where about  one  half,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  having  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  who  are  condemned  as  heretics  by 
the  adherents  to  the  old  Oriental  Church,  and  in  their  turn  reprobate  as 
heterodox  those  of  their  brethren  who  persevere  in  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers.  At  Constantinople,  these  last  predominate,  or  did  so  at  least 
in  the  year  1700,  when  Mechitar  Pedrosian,  a  Catholic  Armenian, 
founded  a  new  monastery  in  the  Moslem  capital,  of  which  he  was  himself 
appointed  abbot.  Being  persecuted  by  the  adverse  sect,  he  fled  with  his 
monks  to  theMorea,  then  subject  to  Venice,  and  established  his  monastery, 
to  which  he  attached  an  academy,  at  Modon.  Here  both  flourished,  but 
not  permanently.  The  Morea  reverted  .to  the  Ottoman  sceptre,  and  in 
1717  the  worthy  abbot  transferred  his  monastery  and  academy  to  Venice, 
where  upon  tlie  island  of  San  Lazzaro,  one  of  the  more  detached  of  tbe^ 
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60,  70,  or  J30  (geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  namber)  islets 
which  eonatitote  &e  substrataai  of  the  iDhabited  portion  of  Veaioe«  il 
has  «ver  since  remained  and  proepefed.  In  hoiioor  of  its  "foandor  il  is 
eaUed  Biechitarist. 

Abhol  Mechitar,  during  the  lemainder  of  hit  life,  diligently  and  soc- 
ceaafuUy  exerted  himself,  taking  advantage  of  a  situation  that  enalded 
him  to  combine  the  knowledge  of  £un>pe  with  that  of  his  native  land, 
to  render  his  monastic  college  the  principal  seat  of  Armenian  erudition 
and  education.  Thither  all  such  of  his  countrymen  as  desire  a  superior 
degree  of  cultivation  for  their  offspring  habitually  send  their  sons  for 
instruction.  The  best  Armenian  printing  press  extant  is  the  Mechitarist« 
from  which  press  issues  a  newspaper,  permitted  by  the  Turks,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  circulate  among  their  Armenian  subjects ;  and 
neither  the  monks  nor  their  superiors  neglect  any  o£  the  opportonitiea 
for  improvement  that  they  possess.  Their  chief  literary  occupations  are 
indeed  more  useful  to  their  less  enlightened  countrymen  than  interesting 
to  strangers,  namely,  translating  into  Armenian  the  classic  works  of 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany.  But  that  in  this  endeavour  to 
enrich  Armenia  with  ihe  treasures  ox  Europe,  they  do  not  undervalue 
their  native  lore,  we  have  practical  demonstration  in  the  interesting 
work  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  offer  a  very  brief  abstract. 

But  before  we  speak  of  Armenian  authors  and  their  works,  we  must 
mention  one  fact  concerning  the  language,  which  is  important,  namely* 
that  the  lauffuage  of  literature  is  not  that  of  ordinary  life  and  business. 
The  former  is  cfiiled  Uaican,  from  Haico,  the  reported  progenitor  of  the 
nation  i  the  latter  Armenian.  This  appears,  however,  to  be  a  modem 
distinction,  the  relative  condition  of  the  two  languages  being  now  what 
that  of  all  the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  was  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  Frenco,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  were  but  so  many 
corrupt  jargons,  each  in  its  own  country  called  emphatically  the  vulgar 
tongue,  in  which  scholars  no  more  thought  of  writing  than  we  should  of 
inditing  this  article  in  broad  Yorkshire,  had  the  chance  of  birth  made 
that  dialect  our  especial  vernacular.  Thus  the  Armenian  language  and 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  offer  us  an  interesting  living  ittuttra- 
tion  of  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  middle  ages. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Quadto,  In  it  our  learned  prelate  has  reoocded 
the  names  and  merits  of  upwards  of  220  authors,  besides  those  whom  he 
oualifies  as  unknown,  meaning  thereby  that  their  names  only  are  known, 
from  being  mentioned  or  quoted  by  compatriot  writers*  Amoi^t  these 
220  we  find  historians,  theologians,  poets  (chiefly  sacred),  philologists, 
geographers  *  and  mathematicians ;  but  the  first  two  classes  constitute 
a  large  majority.  Of  course  we  shall  not  follow  our  author  through  the 
Est,  but  content  ourselves  with  extracting  from  his  details  a  short 
aeoount  of  the  origin,  fall,  and  revival  of  Annenian  literatute,  and  men- 
tioning one  or  two  of  the  names  which  are  still  esteemed  the  glory  of 
their  country  and  language. 

*  Among  tbese  we  may  notice  the  "  Travels  of  Macarias/'  poblUbed  by  the  Orien- 
tal Tranalatton  Fund  Committee^  which  throw  much  light  on  what  may  bte  called  the 
**  tiauihioB  geogiaphy"  of  hiilory. 
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Tbe  RMst  leaned  Armenkti  anfeiqaaries  do  not,  we  belitve^  prelend  to 
trace  their  literature  farther  back  than  abont  J  60  years  before  ^e  Chris- 
tian era,  when  two  Parthian  brother  princes,  Anaces  and  Valarsaees, 
reigned  over  Persia  and  Armenia.  The  latter  monarch,  being  a  lover 
of  btters,  was  inquisitive  touching  the  oicnmstances  of  his  kingdom  in 
time  past^  and  employed  Marabas  Catiua^  whom  our  reverend  author 
calls  ''a  very  learned  man^  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  sublime  geniuses 
of  those  times/ -.  (something  of  a  compliment  when  we  recollect  what 
those  times  were,)  to  write  a  history  of  Armenia.  Marabas  obeyed, 
collecting  his  materials  from  old  Persian  documents  preserved  at  Nine« 
reh,  and  laid  open  to  his  examination  by  Arsaces,  king  of  Persia,  aa 
well  as  from  other  sources.  He  completed  his  task  down  to  the  very 
period  at  which  he  wrote,  and  tbe  work  is  said  to  have  earned  him  the 
title  of  the  Armenian  Herodotus.  He  was  followed  by  some  half*dosen 
historians  and  Heathen  theologians,  if  we  may  so  designate  believing 
writers  upon  mythology,  and^  our  Mechitarist  abbot  doubts  not,  by  a  mid« 
titnde  or  others  altogether  forgotten.  But  even  of  the  commemorated 
few,  and  of  the  Armenian  Herodotus  himself,  tbe  names  and  tbe  nature 
of  their  works  is  all  we  know  or  can  hope  to  know.  Their  productions 
have  long  been  lost,  but  have  not  thus  become  quite  valueless,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  the  sources  whence  later  Armenian  writers,  who  have  sur- 
vived, compiled  their  works. 

The  authors  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  art 
the  first  whose  writings  have  been  preserved.  Christianity  then  pre- 
vailed in  Armenia,  her  writers  were  princes  and  prelates  5  and  this  is 
esteemed  what  the  abbot  of  San  Lazzaro  calls  the  first,  and  we  should 
rather  term  tbe  beginning  of  the  golden  age  of  literatttre,---a  period,  be 
it  remembered,  when  classical  literature  was  fast  deca3ring. 

But  tbe  fifth  century  was  the  real  golden  age  of  Haican  literature, 
which  thus^  for  a  while  at  least,  seems  to  have  thriven  in  proportion  as 
classical  splendour  faded  away.  This  century  was  firuitful  in  authors^ 
and  was  further  distinguished  by  two  events  important  to  tbe  progress 
of  learning.  The  Armenians  had  till  then  had  no  alphabet  of  their  own, 
indifierently  using  Ghreek,  Syriac,  and  Persian  characters.  Early  in  the 
fifth  century  Mesrop  Masdoty  invented  an  appropriate  Haican  alphabet 
of  thirty-eight  letters,  still  called,  in  honour  or  the  inventor,  Mesropian^ 
and  emplo^  as  capitals,  since  others,  of  more  convenient  form,  have 
supplanted  them  in  common  use.  About  tbe  same  time  schools  were, 
by  the  favour  of  the  Armenian  sovereign,  instituted  throughout  Armenia, 
and  the  scholars  there  trained  exerted  themselves  in  producing  Haican 
versicms  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  master-pieces  of  Greece  and  Rome.* 
To  these  circumstances  we  may  probably  ascribe  the  great  developement 
of  native  talent  that  ensued. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  who  now  appeared  was  Arch- 
bishop  Moses  Chorenensb,  or  Cborenabyi,  according  to  the  Armeniau 
formation  of  a  surname  for  the  birthplace.  Besides  innumerable  inva«* 
luable  translations,  be  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia,  (relying  for  the  early 

II  __     _  -  -*^   ■  ■■  f  I  ■  I  -----  -  ji , 

*  Our  learned  prelate  some  years  since  publbhed  a  Quadro  of  traoilations  into 
Armenian. 
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• 
part  upoD  our  frieod  MarabaSj  and  many  others^  df  whctn  the  samet 
only  have  descended  to  modem  times,)  a  treatise  upon  rhetoric^  and  a 
treatise  upon  geography,  all  of  which,  together  with  some  homilies,  have 
been  preserved,  as  well  as  some  hymns  still  habitually  sung  in  the  Ar- 
menian church  service.  A  number  of  smaller  works,  which  his  reverend 
panegyrist  denominates  operette,  have  entirely  or  partially  perished  ;  and 
of  Moses  Chorenabyi*s  Commentaries  upon  Haican  Grammar  only  a 
fef^  fragments  remain,  inserted  as  quotations  in  the  productions  of  later 
and  more  fortunate  writers.  Moses*  History  of  Armenia  was  printed  in 
England,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  by  the  sons  of  the  cele- 
brated W.  Whiston,  and  most  judiciously  with  a  Latin  version,  as  at 
that  time  60  Englishman,  and  only  two  continental  scholars,*  under- 
stood Haican. 

As  we  desire  only  to  attract  some  portion  of  attention  to  ArmeniaD 
literature  and  its  Mechitarist  cultivators,  what  we  have  siud  of  the  mul- 
tifarious labours  of  Archbishop  Moses  Chorenabyi  may  suffice  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  authors  who  adorned  or  constituted  this  golden  age. 
With  the  fifth  century  the  era  closed,  and  the  remainder  of  our  histiHy 
may  be  briefly  despatched.  In  the  sixth  century  Haican  literature  first 
remained  stationary,  and  then  began  to  decline.  With  every  succeeding 
century,  to  the  sixteenth  inclusive,  the  decline  became  moce  decided^ 
more  rapid,  and  the  very  genius  of  the  language  was  corrupted  by 
attempts  to  assimilate  its  grammar  to  the  Latin.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  there  were  no  authors  during  this  contemned  period : 
on  the  contrary,  they  abounded,  but,  in  a  literary  sense,  they  were  worth- 
less, and  some  are  even  accused  of  writing  in  Armenian,  not  Haican. 
A  few  histories,  however,  national,  Tartar,  Arab,  &c»,  some  of  them  in 
verse,  and  deserving  esteem  for  the  information  they  contain,  are  care- 
fully preserved  even  of  the  worst  times. 

.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Armenian  schools  and  colleges  arose  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west )  Armenian  printing  presses  were  set  up  in  various 
towns,  and  Armenian  literature  began  to  revive.  Again :  historians, 
theologians,  and  poets  wrote  in  choice  Haican,  and  amongst  the  rest  the 
only  improvUatore  mentioned  by  our  author  flourished,  Nerses  Moghensis, 
or  Mogbabyi.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  revival  was  complete, 
very  much  owing  to  the  zealous  and  judicious  exertions  of  the  already 
commemorated  Mechitar  Pedrosian.  His  academy  still  yields  excellent 
scholars  in  their  own  and  other  languages,  and  Armenian  literature  pro* 
mises  fair  to  participate  in  the  vigorous  stimulus  which  throughout  £u« 
rope  literature  seems  in  these  latter  times  to  have  received.  The  only 
reason  we  see  for  apprehending  that  it  may  not  fully  keep  this  promise, 
is  the  disadvantage  of  writing  in  a  dead  language,  not  in  that  of  impulse 
and  passion,  that  in  which  we  think,  feel,  converse,  and  transact  all  the 
business  of  life. 

*  These  two  singalarljr  erudite  philologists  were  La  Croze,  librarian  to  the  king  of 
Pmssia,  and  Schroeder,  Profeisor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Marbarg. 
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Art.  Xni. — Les^  ConsuUationt  du  Doeteur  Noir.  SteHo,  ou  les  Diahks 
Blau  (Blue  Devils).*  Par  le  Comte  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Prcmihe  Con* 
sulttttion,     Paris,  1832.     8vo. 

Of  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny  we  Iiave  already  had  more  than  once  occa- 
sion to  speak,  and  that  with  more  or  less  of  praise  according  as  he  de- 
voted himself  to  tlie  narrative  or  the  dramatic  style.f  In  the  former  we 
really  think  him  one  of  the  very  few  imitators  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
have  actually  caught  a  spark  of  the  genial  fire  that  has  so  long  de- 
lighted the  whole  reading  world,  and  turned  away  the  stigma  formerly 
attaching  to  the  perusal  of  works  of  prose  fiction.  De  Vigny*s  Cinq 
Mars  possessed  a  degree  of  graphic  truth  and  vigour  in  the  historical 
portraits,  which,  although  far  from  rivalling,  yet  reminded  us  of  those 
wondrous  resuscitated  and  embodied  realities,  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth, 
and  Quentin  Durward.  With  Cmq  Mars  full  in  our  recollection,  we 
eagerly  opened  the  polyonymous  volume  before  us.  But  this  is  no  his- 
toric novel.  It  is  a  production  altogether  ^t  generis,  and  wc  must  en- 
deavour by  a  brief  sketch  of  it  to  enable  the  reader  to  devise  an  appro-^ 
priate  designation  for  this  clever  but  whimsical  literary  nondescript, 

Stello,  a  youthful  poet,  the  representative,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  of 
the  talented  author,  is  troubled  with  the  blue  devils,  whom  he  describes 
as  so  many  flesh  and  blood  demons,  of  the  magnitude  of  gnats,  ham- 
mering, sawing,  and  drilling  away  at  various  phrenological  protuber- 
ances of  his  skull.  And  one  result  of  their  labours  seems  to  be,  a 
passion  for  representative  monarchy,  and  a  consequent  inclination  to 
abandon  the  worship  of  the  muses,  and  plunge  into  the  labyrinths  of 
politics.  The  invalid's  real  malady  being,  as  the  perspicacious  reader 
will  perhaps  have  conjectured,  the  contempt  generally  expressed  for 
poets,  and  his  real  object  to  establish  a  state  of  the  world  in  which 
poets  and  poesy  shall  enjoy  meet  and  suitable  honours. 

The  physician  called  in  to  cure  the  ostensible  disease,  who  is  called 
indifferently  Dr.  Black  and  the  black  doctor,  (le  Doeteur  Noir,  and  U 
noir  doeteur^  and  whom  the  patient  says  he  consults  as  equally  a  healer 
of  the  mind  as  of  the  body,  administers,  by  way  of  remedy,  these 
stories,  intermixed  with  an  infinity  of  philosophical  discussion,  and  all 
intended  to  establish  as  a  fact,  that  under  every  form  of  government, 
poets  are,  and  ever  have  been,  treated  with  contempt  and  aversion  by 
those  in  power.  The  first  story  recounts  the  fate  of  the  poet  Gilbert, 
under  the  despotic  Louis  XV. ;  the  second  that  of  Chatterton,  under 
the  Constitutional  British  Monarchy ;  the  third  that  of  Andre  Chenier, 
under  the  democratic  reign  of  Terror  ;  and  in  all,  the  narrator  repre- 
sents himself  as  an  actor,  or  at  least  a  spectator.  Of  these  stories  we 
infinitely  pefer  the  last,  and  that  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  two; 
besides  that  the  catastrophe  of  each  deviates  entirely  from  historical 
fact,  the  author  endeavours  to  depict  manners  as  be  has  gathered  them 
from  books ;  and  were  we  to  estimate  the  delineation  of  French  court- 


*  The  translation  is  Count  A.  de  Vign^'s ;  we  copy  the  title  page  witli  our  best  ac< 
eancy; 
t  See  vol.  ill.  p.  3t4,  and  vol.  ix.  p,  78,  of  F.  Q,  B. 
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nuoiMn  under  Louis  XV.  by  that  of  ordinary  Engliih  manneiv  undar 
George  III.,  we  should  pronounce  both  fancy  pieces.  We  believe 
however  that  the  first  is  the  least  unlike  of  the  two,  as,  indeed^  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  men  and  manners  of  the  third  tale  be 
may  paint  from  memory ;  or,  as  Count  Alfred  is  too  young  to  have 
himself  seen  the  times  of  terror,  they  must  yet  live  so  vividly  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  his  intimates,  as  far  better  to  supply  the  place 
of  personal  knowledge.  This  tale  in  fact  exhibits  so  much  of  that 
graphic  truth  we  have  already  eulogized,  as  well  as  of  dramatic  effect, 
Uiat  we  only  hesitate  which  scene  to  extract. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  story  is  the  anxiety  of  the  family  and 
friends  of  Andr6  Chenier  to  save  that  illegally-incarcerated  and  poet- 
ically-given individual  from  the  guillotine.  It  opens  on  the  5th  of 
Thermidor,  when  the  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  was  fast 
ripening.  Early  on  this  day,  Chenier  the  father  visits  our  doctor,  to 
wnorn  he  is  a  stranser,  in  the  disguise  of  a  livery  servant,  to  solicit  his 
aid  in  liberating  his  son ;  and  in  the  demeanour  of  the  old  gentleman 
we  have  a  happy  exemplification  of  the  timidity  of  a  persecuted  class, 
and  of  the  obstinacy  of  age.  M.  Chenier  mulishly  persists  in  his 
own  plan  of  moving  heaven  and  earth,  and  especially  Robespierre, 
with  petitions  in  behalf  of  his  son,  and  representations  of  the  inform- 
ality of  his  arrest,  rejecting  as  a  cowardly  excuse  the  doctor's  advice 
to  be  quiet,  and  pray  that  his  son  may  be  altogether  forgotten  during 
the  brief  period  that  Robespierre's  tyranny  can  still  endure.  Thai 
come  two  prison  scenes,  the  first  a  t^te  k  tite  with  Mad.  la  Duchesse 
de  St.  Aignan,  in  which  some  of  the  secret  feelings  of  a  virtuous 
female  heart,  her  anxious  care  for  her  Unborn  babe,  and  her  uncon- 
scious love  for  her  fellow  prisoner,  the  young  and  imperilled  poet,  are 
naturally  pourtrayed.  The  other  presents  us  with  the  assembling  of 
the  high-born  prisoners  for  their  common  breakfast,  the  levity,  tem- 
pered by  perfect  good  breeding,  of  the  greater  number,  and  the  inter- 
ruption or  the  meal  by  the  entrance  of  a  drunken  and  ignorant  mes- 
senger, accompanied  by  a  rabble-rout,  with  his  list,  by  which  he 
summons  the  fimmie,  or  batch  of  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  for  the 
guillotine.  Chenier  and  the  duchess  are  saved  by  the  address  wiUi  which 
the  gaoler's  daughter  steals  a  leaf  of  the  drunkard's  list.  We  are  next 
transported  to  the  cabinet  of  Robespierre,  to  whom  the  doctor  is  pro- 
fessionally called ;  arid  from  this  part  we  shall  take  our  extracts,  ban- 
ning with  the  narrator's  view  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man 
and  his  principal  colleagues. 

<' These  men,  gorged  with  power  and  glutted  with  blood  in  their  iaeonoeiv- 
able  political  orgy,  were  ordinary  and  narrow  in  their  conceptions,  ordinary 
and  raise  in  their  works,  ordinary  and  mean  in  their  actions.  They  had  some 
moments  of  brilliancy  only  by  a  sort  of  feverish  energy,  a  nervous  delirium 
springing  from  fears  like  the  rope-dancer's  on  his  cord,  and  above  all,  from 
tne  filling  that  seemed  in  them  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  soul,  I  mean 
the  continuous  emotion  of  assassination. 

"  This  emotion,  Sir,  has  something  of  anger,  fear,  and  spleen  combined. 
The  assassin  thinks  to  free  himself  from  an  avenger  of  his  first  murder  by 
a  second,  from  an  avenger  of  the  second  by  a  thicd,  and  so  on  thiooc^'  K^  if 
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he  hare  the  power.  He  then  opemtee  upon  a  nation  as  he  would,  upon  a 
gangrened  body.  He  cuts,  and  carves,  and  slices.— He  pursues  the  black  spot, 
and  that  black  spot  is  his  own  shadow;  it  is  the  contempt  and  hatred  enter- 
tained for  bim ;  he  finds  it  every  where.  Impelled  by  his  melancholic  chagrin 
and  frenzy,  he  exhausts  himself  in  efforts  to  nil  a  bottomless  yestel,  and  that 
is  moreover  his  Hell.'' 

Upon  entering  Robespierre's  apartment  on  occasion  of  the  present 
Yisit,  the  physicun  thus  describes  the  dictator's  appearance. 

''  Be  was  then  in  his  36th  year ;  his  face  was  crushed  between  the  fbrehead 
and  the  chin,  as  though  two  hands  had  tried  forcibly  to  unite  them  over  the 
nose.  The  skin  was  of  a  papery  paleness,  dead,  and  as  if  plastered,  moreover 
deeply  indented  with  the  hail  of  the  small-pox.  Neither  bu)od  nor  bile  circu- 
late!!. His  little  eyes,  dull  and  heavy,  never  looked  one  in  the  face,  and  a  per* 
petual  disagreeable  winking  lessened  them  yet  more,  whenever  they  chanced 
not  to  be  quite  hidden  by  his  green  spectacles.  His  pinched  and  wrinkled 
mouth  was  convulsively  contracted  by  a  sort  of  laughing  grimace,  whenoe 
Mirabeau  likened  him  to  a  eai  tkat  had  jutt  drank  vhegar.  His  hair  was 
spruce,  pompous  and  full  of  pretension.  His  fingers,  shoulders,  and  neck  were 
incessantly  and  involuntarily  twitched,  twisted  and  shaken,  by  little  spams  of 
nervous  irritation.  He  was  dressed  from  early  morning,  and  never  did  I  catch 
him  in  dUhabiUeJ^ 

Robespierre  receives  the  black  doctor  most  politely,  and  professes 
a  feverish  anger  against  the  English  newspapers  for  speaking  of  the 
French  armies  as  "  Robespierre's  troops,'*  and  treating  him  as  actual 
dictator  of  France.  The  doctor  clearly  perceives  this  indignation  to 
be  assumed,  and  incautiously  betrays  his  penetration;  whereupon 
Robespierre,  continuing  to  chat  amicably  with  him,  adds  the  doctor's 
name  to  a  list  for  the  guillotine  lying  beside  him.  He  then  gives  his 
visitor  a  paper  of  his  co-dictator,  St.  Just,  to  read,  and  upon  some 
pretext  leaves  him. 

The  paper  consists  of  a  set  of  childishly  sentimental  laws  for  a 
modem  Utopia,  where,  aa  in  the  good  old  Lord  Gonzala's  island,  there 
is  to  be  unexampled  virtue  and  morality,  freed  ftom  the  inconvtoient 
restraints  of  marriage.  The  doctor's  sti»dy  of  plans  so  happily  suited  to 
those  wholesale  executioners  and  their  philantnroptc  projector,  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Joseph  Ghenier,  who  desires  to  be  an- 
nounced to  Robespierre  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  the  author 
of  ''Caius  Gracchus"  and  ''  Timoleon."    The  dramatist  questions  the 

Shysieian  in  a  way  that  awak^Eis  in  the  latter  a  fear  of  eayes-droppersj 
'not  of  key  •hole  observers;  and  we  extract  the  dialogue  that  ensuesg 
which  would  we  think  have  a  good  effect  on  the  stage. 

'<  I  rose  and  walked  about,  that  the  conversation  might  seem  lesi  continuous. 
He  understood  me,  and  walked  in  the  contrary  direction.  We  moved  at  a 
steady  pace,  like  two  sentinels  who  cross  each  other.  £ach  assumed  an  air  of 
internal  meditation:  one  spoke  a  word  as  he  passed,  the  other  answered  as  he 
repassed. 

'*  As  I  went  from  the  door  to  the  fire-place,  I  said,  as  low  as  possible,  but 
with  an  appearance  of  perfect  indifference,  '  It  is  possible  we  may  oe  purposely 
brought  together :'  and  then,  very  loud,  <  a  pretty  apartroent  this.' 

'*  He  returned  from  the  f&re-place  to  the  door,  ana  meeting  me  in  the  middtei 
midy  « I  believe  It;'  then  raising  his  head^'hlo^  upon  the  court' 
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'*  I  passed.  *  I  saw  your  hthet  this  morning,'  said  I ;  and  shouted^  '  What 
fine  weather!'' 

<'  He  repassed ;  *  I  knew  it ;  my  father  and  I  no  longer  see  each  other.  I 
hope  Andr^  will  not  be  long  there; — a  magni6cent  sky.' 

**  I  crossed  him  again,  saying, '  Tallien,  Courtois,  Barras,  Clausel,  are  good 
citizens ;'  and  then,  enthusiastically,  '  bow  fine  a  tragic  subject  is  Timoleon!' 

"  He  crossed  me  returning;— <<  And  CoUot  d'Herbois,  Loiseau,  Bourdon, 
Barr^re,  Boissy-d'Anglas ; — yet  I  prefer  my  Fenelon.' 

**  I  quickened  my  walk.  ^  This  may  still  last  some  days ; — the  versification 
Is  said  to  be  beautifiil.' 

•    '<  He  rapidly  strode  forward,  and  elbowed  me.    <  The  triumvirate  will  not 
outlast  four  days. — I  read  it  at  the  Citizeness  Vestris'  house.' 

*^  This  time  I  pressed  his  hand  as  we  passed.  ^  Beware  of  naming  your 
brother;  he  is  not  thought  of ;— the  catastrophe  is  much  admired.' 

**  At  our  next  meeting  he  warmly  caught  my  hand.  '  He's  on  no  list ;  I 
shall  not  mention  him ;  ihe  9th  I  release  him  with  my  own  hand ; — I  am  only 
afraid  it  may  be  too  clearly  foreseen.' 

'^This  was  the  last  passage.  The  door  opened,  and  we  were  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  room." 

Robespierre  and  St.  Just  now  enter,  and  a  conversation  ensues,  in 
which  Robespierre  avows  having  brought  the  doctor  and  Joseph  Che- 
nier  together,  in  order  to  introduce  the  deputy  to  a  man  who  takes  such 
an  interest  in  his  family.  The  doctor  tries  to  turn  the  matter  off  by 
saying, 

"  Faith,  I  love  literature  for  my  part,  and  his  Fenelon" 

when  Robespierre  interrupts  him,  to  display  the  contempt  entertained 
by  himself  and  St.  Just  for  persons  who  waste  their  time  on  poetry ! 
The  perplexity  of  the  situation  is  next  heightened  by  the  entrance  of 
Chenier,  the  father,  whom  Robespierre  thus  announces : 

"  <  Here  is  another  acquaintance  of  your's.  I  have  prepared  you  a  pleasant, 
sociable  meeting.'" 

The  scene  now  again  becomes  strikingly  dramatic.  The  son  and  the 
friend  repeatedly  and  vkinly  endeavour  to  check  the  old  man's  deter- 
mined purpose.  He  treats  them  as  inimical,  or  dastardly  and  selfish ; 
and  duped  by  the  affected  good  nature  of  Robespierre,  who  relishes  the 
scene,  like  a  cat  sporting  with  a  mouse,  pleads  Andre's  cause  in  tri- 
umphant confidence  of  success.    The  dictator  then  sits  down,  saying, 

'<  <So  that  was  their  grand  affair!  What  think'st  tliou,  St.  Just?  Did  they 
iancy  me  ignorant  of  the  little  brother's  imprisonment?  The  good  folks  mosl 
really  suppose  me  an  idiot.  Only,  it  is  true  enough  I  should  not  have  titmUed 
mysdf  about  him  for  some  days.'  ** 

And  so  Andr6  Chenier,  by  bis  father's  imprudence,  is  at  once  con- 
signed to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine,  being  executed 
two  days  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre.  The  execution  scene 
is  well  given,  as  witnessed  by  the  doctor  nrom  his  own  window. 

And  now,  what  think  you,  gentle  reader,  has  been  the  worthy  physi- 
cian's object  in  telling  these  three  stories,  beyond  the  expulsion  of  the 
blue  devils,  who  fled  at  the  first  dose?  Perhaps  to  induce  his  gifted 
patient  to  abandon  a  career  so  profitless,  so  despised,  as  poetry  ?  The 
very  reverse.  To  prove  that  one  form  of  government  is  no  better  than 
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another,  that  politics  are  therefore  the  most  unprofitable  of  studies,  and 
thence  to  Gonyince  the  disheartened  poet  that  he  ought  to  devote  himr 
self  wholly  and  solely  to  his  art.  Lest  our  readers  should' be  unduly 
biassed  by  the  narrative  half  of  the  argument,  we  shall  end  by  extracting 
a  passage  or  two  of  this  conclusion,  which  is  written  con  amorc*  Stello 
asks  the  cause  of  this  universal  contempt. 

'^ '  The  sentiment  is  envy,'  said  the  inflexible  doctor ;  '  the  idea  (indestruc- 
tible  pretence  I)  is  the  uselessness  of  the  arts  to  the  social  state.  The  pantomime 
of  all  towards  Uie  poet  is  a  protecting  and  supercilious  smile;  but  all  feel  in  the^ 
depth  of  their  hearts  something  like  the  presence  of  a  superior  divinity.*" 

He  afterwards  supposes  Homer  thus  to  argue  against  Plato. 

''  Imagination  with  his  elect,  is  as  superior  to  mere  Judgment  with  his  orators, 
as  are  the  gods  of  Olympus  to  the  demigods.  The  most  precious  gift  of  heaven 
is  the  rarest.  Now,  see  you  not  that  a  centary  hardly  produces  one  of  these 
poets,  for  a  crowd  of  clever,  sensible  logicians  and  sophists.  Imagination  con- 
tains within  itself  Judgment  and  Memonr,  without  which  it  were  not  What 
resistlessly  commands  men  if  not  emotion  ?  What  generates  emotion  if  not 
art  7  Who  teaches  art  if  not  God  himself?  For  the  poet  has  no  master,  and 
all  sciences  are  taught,  save  his  alone.  You  ask  me  what  institutions,  what 
laws,  what  doctrines  I  have  given  to  cities  ?  To  nations  none ;  to  the  world  a 
deathless  one.  Your  doctrines,  your  laws,  your  institutions,  haye  been  good 
for  one  age,  one  people,  and  with  them  have  died ;  whilst  the  works  of  the 
divine  art  live  for  ever  in  proportion^  as  they  are  elevated,  and  all  beat 
wretched  mortals  to  the  imperishable  law  of  love  and  pity." 

Thus  far  the  supposititious  Homer.  Now  for  the  doctor  himself  on 
the  destiny  and  duties  of  the  poet,  whom  he  exhorts  not  to  wish  for  po- 
pularity, at  least  whilst  alive. 

<*  His  mission  is  to  produce  works,  but  only  when  he  hears  the  secret  voice 
(of  inspiration.)  He  must  await  it.  Let  no  foreign  influence  dictate  his  words; 
such  were  perishable.  Let  him  not  fear  the  inutility  of  his  work ;  if  beautiful, 
by  that  alone  it  will  be  useful,  since  it  will  have  united  men  in  one  common 
sentiment  of  adoration  and  contemplation  of  itself,  and  the  thought  which  it 

embodies.*' 

•  •  •  •  # 

<*  Immortal  works  are  formed  to  delude  death,  by  making  our  ideas  outlive 
our  bodies.  Write  such  if  you  can,  and  rest  assured  that  should  there  be  found 
in  them  one  thought,  a  single  word,  useful  to  the  civilizing  progress,  which  you 
may  have  dropped,  like  a  feather  from  your  wing,  men  enough  will  be  always 
ready  to  gather  it  up,  and  work  it  to  satiety.  The  application  of  ideas  to  things 
is  waste  of  time  in  the  creators  of  ideas.'' 

With  this  passage,  of  which  we  recommend  the  study  to  the  Utilita* 
rians,  we  take  leave,  we  trust  not  for  long,  of  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny^ 


^•^^ 


^  An  ill-natnred  critic  might  ask  how  any  thing  can  live  for  ever  proportjonably  I 
Bat  we  are  not  ill-natured,  else  we  might  also  have  observed  in  the  begtniung  of  the 
scene  between  the  Doctor  and  Chenier,  that  the  latter  walks  in  the  wiXiog  direction. 
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Akt.  XIV, — MapcDV  Aptovivov  Ttav  uc  Eavrov.  ^Meditations  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  in  Twelve  Books,  (Greek,)  translated 
into  Persian  by  M.  Von  Hammer,  and  intitled  in  that  Laivosfey 
*'  Rays  from  the  Light-house  of  Marcus  Antoninus.")  8vo.  Vmna, 
1831. 

TvE  efforts  that  have  been  made,  and  are  still  makinff,  for  the  moral 
regeneration  of  Asia,  and  repaying  the  old  debt  of  knowledge  and 
civilisation  incurred  ages  ago  by  Europe,  are  among  the  most  gratify* 
ing  characteristics  of  the  present  age.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  thne 
exertions  are  seldom  so  wisely  directed  as  they  are  generously  c<m- 
ceived,  and  that  *'  seal  without  knowledge"  has  too  frequently  baffled 
its  own  objects.  Controversial  tracts,  written  by  persons  wholly  igno* 
rant  of  the  oriental  character,  and  not  always  very  deeply  versed  in 
BasCern  laniruages,  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good ;  and  even  if 
both  these  defMts  were  removed,  some  previous  mental  discipline  is 
neoessary  to  prepare  the  minds  of  persons  debased  by  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  for  a  calm  and  serious  mvestigation  of  the  truth.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  publication  of  a 
Persian  translation  of  the  Meditations  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, by  that  distinguished  orientalist  M.  Von  Hammer.  It  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  discover  any  production  of  a  western  writer, 
more  peculiarly  suited  to  oriental  taste  than  tlie  profound  and  philan- 
thropic maxims  of  the  imperial  author;  they  unite  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  truth  with  luxuriance  of  thought  and  conciseness  of  expression, 
qualities  which  must  recommend  them  to  the  grave  and  almost  stem 
cnaracter  of  eastern  readers.  There  is  ample  food  for  meditation  in  each 
pithv  sentence ;  the  volume  is  just  that  which  would  be  most  desired 
Dy  tnose  who  love  to  indulge  "  the  indolent  activity  of  thouffht.** 

Since  the  glorious  days  of  the  Khali&t,  when  the  scientific  works  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  translated  into  Arabic  and  Syriac,  and 
thus  in  many  instances  rescued  from  total  or  partial  destruction,  we 
remember  but  one  example  of  a  Greek  classic  being  rendered  into  an 
oriental  language.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  John 
]31ichman,  of  Silesia  translated  into  Persian  '<  The  Table*  of  Cebes" 
and  '*  The  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras ;"  as  excellent  a  selection  as 
could  well  have  been  made.  He  died,  however,  before  his  work  passed 
through  the  press,  and  the  publication  was  superintended  by  his  friend, 
the  celebrated  Salmasius.  A  new  edition  of  this  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  elementary  Persian  works* 

The  principle  by  which  M.  Von  Hammer  has  been  guided  in  makii^ 
this  transition,  is  not  to  render  his  original  literally,  but  to  dress  it  in 
such  colours  as  the  imperial  author  would  have  used,  had  ha  written 
in  Persian  instead  of  Greek.  The  typographical  execution  of  the 
work  is  very  creditable  to  the  Vienna  press,  and  the  clearness  given  to 


*  In  accordance  with  ancient  uBage,  we  prefer  the  word  "  Table"  to  "  Picture," 
becaoae  the  latter  word  does  not  fullj  express  the  meaning,  and  we  are  more  taaSlj 
misled  by  a  common  than  an  obsolete  phrase. 
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the  type  by  lengthening  the  ligatures  of  the  letters*  is  certainly  a  de- 
cided improvement,  especially  to  persons,  like  ourselves,  whose  sight  \b 
none  of  die  best,  and  whose  knowledge  of  oriental  languages  is  but 
limitedi 

We  think  it  right  to  add,  that  this  typographic  curiosity  has  been 
published  at  the  sole  expense  of  its  learned  and  deserving  editor; 
thoofffa,  unlike  Schlegel,  he  has  not  trumpeted  the  fiust,  and  made  it 
the  theme  of  endless  and  idle  boasting.  We  have  noticed  a  very  few 
tjrpogrBphical  errors,  but  none  of  such  importance  as  to  produce  any 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  student. 

We  trust  that  the  work  will  receive  the  patronage  of  all  those  in  this 
oountry,  who  are  anxious  to  encourage  oriental  literature.  The  work 
itaelf  well  merits  their  support,  and  its  editor  has  amply  earned  the 
gratitude  both  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


Abt.  XV^ — 1.  TraUe  Moit  de  ma  Vie^  QtitaM  Mois  aoani  tt  Qatiu^ 
Mcu  apr^M  mom,  Voyage  au  Congo,  ou  Ma  Jystificatum  de$  ii^mmei  M- 
biUes  contre  moi ;  sahie  de  DiiaiU  nowoeaux  et  curieux  tur  les  Mceun 
et  ies  Usages  des  habitaiu  du  BrisU  et  de  Buenos  Ayres,  et  d^une  JDe- 
seription  de  la  Colome  Patagonia.  Par  J.  B.  Douvillei  Auteur  du 
Voyage  au  Congo,  Secretaire  de  la  Soci^te  de  G^o^phie,  et  Membre 
de  plusieuTS  Soci^t^s  Savantes,  Fran9ai8es  et  Etrangms.  Paris*  ches 
Tauteur,  rue  de  Saints-P^res,  No.  63.     1833.  8vo. 

2.  Bulktin  de  la  SociitS  de  Geograpkie.    Fevrier,  1833.     8vo.    Paris. 

Wx  thought  we  had  done  with  M.  DouviUe  and  his  African  Travels  for 
ever ;  but  he  will  stiU  thrust  himself  and  his  fabricated  claims  to  be  a 
great  discoverer  (on  a  par  with  Columbus  and  Galileo,  and  like  them  not 
less  unjustly  persecuted,)  on  the  public  attention.  The  *'  Justification" 
which  he  has  now  published,  forming  a  volume  of  400  pages^  is  in- 
tended as  a  reply  to  the  statement  respecting  him  by  M.  Lacordairc, 
which  appeared  in  the  Literary  Intelligence  of  our  last  Number,  copied 
from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  That  statement  was  of  a  nature  not 
only  to  throw  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of  a  portion  of  M.  DouvilIe*s 
narrative^  but  even  to  make  it  problematical  whether  he  had  ever  been 
In  Africa  at  all.  The  opinion  emitted  in  the  two  articles  of  this  Jour- 
nal (in  Nos.  XIX.  and  XX.)  was,  that  the  book  itself  was  completely 
worthless ;  but  that  it  offered  sufficient  evidence  that  the  author  had 
performed  on^  journey  into  the  interior,  most  probably  in  the  honourable 
capacity  of  superintendant  of  a  slaving  expedition.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  new  statements  made  by  M.  DouviUe  himself,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  given  in  his  Travels,  we  are  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  our  surmises  were  correct.  We  will  briefly 
notice  these  points  of  confirmation  >  and  having  recently  received  som^ 
authentic  additional  information  respecting  the  hero,  wnich  we  think  is 
of  a  kind  that  will  entirely  remove  those  doubts  which  the  Central  Com- 
mission of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society  profess  (as  appears  by  the  last 
number  of  their  Bulletin)  still  to  entertain  respecting  M.  Donvilk's 
astronomical  observations,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  publish  it.    Before 
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ve  proceed,  we  may  as  well  mention  that  there  is  not  one  word  in  the 
present  volume  in  reply  to  the  remarks  we  made  on  his  former  Defence, 
nor  the  slightest  additional  information  in  corrohoration  of  the  state- 
ments to  which  we  took  exception  in  our  review  of  his  book.  On  that 
score,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  correct  or  retract. 

M.  Douville,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  press  for  the  repara- 
tion of  his  wounded  reputation,  (as  M.  Lacordaire  had  recommended  J 
thought  proper  in  the  first  instance  to  resort  to  the  more  doubtfiil  course 
of  an  appeal  to  arms  ;  '*  he  resolved/*  he  says,  **  to  take  the  lives  of  the 
editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  of  M.  Lacordaire,  or  to  die 
hy  their  hands."  He  sent  each  of  them  a  challenge,  which  was  refused 
by  both ;  by  the  first  on  the  score  of  illness,  and  by  the  second,  because  the 
challenger's  character  was  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  claim  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  a  gentleman,  lliis  refusal  being  repeated  a  second  and  a 
tEird  time,  and  M.  Douville  having  threatened  M.  Lacordaire  with  per- 
sonal chastisement  of  the  most  insulting  kind,  the  latter  turned  him  over 
to  the  police,  who  exacted  from  him  a  promise  of  abstaining  from  all 
farther  provocation.  With  this  result  he  appears  in  the  end  very  well 
satisfied  ;  he  had  heard  that  his  antagonist  was  **  beaucoup  plus  grand  et 
iunoDt  plus  robuste"  than  himself,  and  the  reflection  with  which  he  con- 
ehides  his  account  of  the  a6Pair  is  so  ingenuously  stated,  as  to  deserve 
transcription  for  the  benefit  of  future  challengers.  *'  Au  reste,"  says  he, 
^' je  suis  J)ien  aise  qu'il  ait  refuse  le  defi  que  je  lui  ai  envoye.  La  chance 
d'un  cartel  est  toufours  dmUeuse,  et  comlnen  jaurais  eu  d  gimir  tfetre 
atteini  par  la  baUe  d'un  (tre  aussi  vil" 

The  real  points  at  issue  between  the  parties  are  only  two;  the  jfnf, 
whether  M.  Douville  was  at  Rio  Janeiro  from  the  beginning  of  1827  up 
to  the  15th  of  October  of  that  year,  as  he  told  us  in  his  Voyage  au 
Congo, — or  whether  he  was  at  Buenos  Ay  res  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time,  as  M.  Lacordaire  has  informed  us ;  and  the  second^  whether 
in  1828  he  was  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  performing  that  first  journey 
of  which  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Voj/age  au  Congo  give  the 
details, — or  was  at  Rio  Janeira,  as  asserted  by  M.  Lacordaire,  who  de- 
dares  that  he  then  and  there  saw  both  him  and  his  wife.  We  are  for- 
tunately enabled  to  set  both  those  questions  at  rest,  in  favour  of  M. 
Lacordaire,  on  the  most  indubitable  authority,  namely,  that  of  M.  Dou- 
ville himself. 

Id  the  Nouvellei  Annates  da  Voyages  for  June,  1831,  (torn.  1.  p.  392,) 
there  is  a  notice  of  M.  Douville's  recent  arrival  at  Havre,  and  of  his 
African  travels,  which  it  appears,  by  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same 
workj  (torn.  li.  p.  194>,)  was  transmitted  from  Havre  by  M.  Douville 
Jlimself.    In  this  notice  we  find  the  following  words:  — 

"  Revenu  alors  (1826)  en  Eiurope,  H  rcpartit  de  France  avec  Tiutention  d'aller 
en  Chine;  les  ivinemens  le  Jorclrtnt  dc  rester  ii  Buenos-Ayres.     II  parcmmtt 
juMqu*en  1828  unepartie  de  lAmirique  Meridionale,     En  1828  il  $e  dirigea  sur 
le  bongo,  debarqua  k  St.  Philippe  de  Benguela,"  &c.  &c. 

The  first  \Hnni  is  also  admitted  in  the  volume  before  us,  one  half  of  it, 
indeed,  being  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  what  hap|)ened  to  him  during  his 
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residence  at  Buenos  Ayres.  All  the  circumstaoces  stated  by  M.  Lacor* 
daire  respecting  his  arrival  there,  his  occupations,  and  his  imprisonment 
on  a  charge  of  forging  bank  notes,  are  admitted  by  M.  Douville  himself, 
with  the  addition,  however,  that  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  by  the 
tribunals,  of  whose  sentences  he  gives  copies. 

On  the  second  point,  M.  Douville  here  falsi6es  his  own  first  statemei^t 
in  the  Annales  des  Voyages,  and  stoutly  adheres  to  the  one  given  in  his 
travels.  In  confirmation  of  that  he  now  produces  the  following  docu- 
ments :  1 .  a  declaration  or  certificate  of  two  persons  now  at  Parisj 
who  say  that  they  knew  him  (Douville)  at  Loanda  about  the  beginning  cf 
1828 ;  that  he  shortly  after  departed  for  the  interior  of  Africa  to  explore 
the  country  as  a  naturalist,  and  that  his  wife  died  there  of  the  fever  of  the 
country  ^  2.  copies  of  two  letters  addressed  to  him  by  the  Portuguese 
governor  of  those  settlements,  while  he  was  in  the  interior,  the  first  dated 
March  ist,  the  second  April  20,  1828.  Here  also  M.  Douville  saves 
us  the  trouble  of  weighing  the  credibility  of  his  witnesses,  or  the  pro<- 
bable  authenticity  of  the  letters  he  has  printed  i  at  p.  386,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  he  states,  (iu 
proof  that  he  really  had  been  in  Africa,  a  fact  which  M.  Lacordaire 
had  disputed,)  that  he  has  in  his  possession,  among  other  documents,  a 
passport  which  he  thus  describes : 

"  A  passport  which  was  delivered  to  me  at  Loanda  on  tlie  16th  of  Fefaroaiy, 
1829,  on  my  departure  from  that  city  for  ray  ueond  jouniey  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  which  passport,  as  is  therein  stated,  was  delivered  to  me  upon  the  de- 
posit of  a  Brazilian  passport,  dated  9th  October,  1827,  and  with  which  I  had 
arrived  on  the  15th  December  of  the  same  year." 

As  it  appears  by  this  that  M.  Douville  preserves  bis  docoments,  we 
were  at  first  a  little  puzzled  to  account  for  his  producing  only  the  pass- 
port for  bis  ffcond  journey,  and  not  that  for  the  first.  But  on  tumtoglo 
the  *'  Voyage  au  Congo,"  our  puzzle  was  increased,  for  we  there  fonnd  it 
stated  in  plain  terms,  (and  the  statement  has  been  transferred  toour  owd 
pages.  No.  xix.  pp.  173,  1/4,)  that  the  governor  xoas  detertmned  not  to 
aliow  him  to  travel  a  second  time  into  the  interior,  and  that,  in  order  to  get 
over  this  difliculty,  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  nominally  bound  to 
the  Brazils,  but  secretly  destined  to  touch  at  Ambriz,  from  which  he 
proceeded  into  the  interior,  to  make  those  wonderful  discoveries  wbicb 
are  destined  to  immortalize  his  name.  What  possible  credit  can  be 
given  to  an  author  whose  statements  are  in  such  complete  opposition  to 
one  another  ?  After  a  few  minutes*  reflection,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
flashed  upon  us  at  once.  By  the  simple  conversion  of  an  8  into  a  7  in 
the  Brazilian  passport,  M.  Douville  has  contrived  to  antedate  his  arrival 
in  Africa  by  a  year,  and  as  a  part  of  the  same  bungling  and  barefaced 
system  of  fraud,  he  has  altered  the  dates  of  the  governor's  two  letters 
from  1829  to  1828.  Our  belief  therefore  is,  that  M.  Douville  and  bla 
spouse  left  Rio  in  October  and  arrived  at  I/oaoda  in  December,  1828, 
and  that  liis  Jirst  and  only  journey  into  the  interior  was  performed  be- 
tween the  16Ui  of  February,  1829,  and  May,  1830,  the  dates  which  be 
assigns  in  his  book  for  the  second.     After  this,  what  becomes  of  the 
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splendid  discoveries  for  which  the  Geographical  Soeicly  of  Paris  awanfed 
him  its  honours  and  pecuniary  rewards  ? 

We  will  now,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  pnt  our  readers  in  poaseanon 
of'  our  own  theory  as  to  the  occasion  of  M.  Doaville's  African  tranrds> 
formed  upon  a  careful  comparison  of  the  statements  in  the  ?dnrae  before 
OS  with  those  of  his  Voyage  to  Congo* 

M.  Jean  Baptiste  Douville  appears,  by  his  own  account^  to  have  oe-> 
cupiedy  before  these  travels,  rather  a  doubtful  position  in  society.  Not 
having  succeeded  in  Europe^  or  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  Old  World  he 
had  exercised  his  talents  (see  hereafter)  in  raising  himself  to  that  eminence 
to  which  he  evidently  thinks  his  merits  entitle  him,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  it  in  August,  1826,  and  proceeded  to  the  New  in  quest  of  better 
fortune.  His  first  experiment,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  has  been  seen,  was  not 
a  very  successful  one,  and  our  conjecture  is  that  the  second,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
was  not  more  so.  M.  Douville,  by  his  own  account,  had  the  misfortime 
to  come  twice  into  contact  with  the  officers  of  justice  there,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  miseries  and  horrors  of  a  Brazilian  prison  has  all  the 
vividness  and  force  of  personal  experience.  Disappointed  in  bis  hopes, 
he  was,  probably  as  a  last  and  desperate  resource,  induced  to  embark  in 
a  speculation  to  bring  slaves  from  Angola.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
by  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  of  November,  1826, 
the  akve  trade  was  to  cease  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  after  which  it  was  to  be  considered  piracy ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  as  the  termination  of  this  horrible  traffic  approached, 
the  Brazilian  slave-traders  redoubled  their  activity  in  all  directions,  in 
order  to  procure  an  additional  supply  for  the  market.  Of  this  fact  we 
have  abundant  evidence  in  the  little  work  of  Mr.  Leonard,  surgeon  on 
hoard  of  one  of  the  British  cruizers,  recently  published  ;  he  states  that 
hi  the  year  1829,  the  number  of  slaves  liberated  by  our  cruizers  was  5350, 
a  number  more  than  double  that  of  the  preceding,  or  what  it  was  in 
the  following  year,  when  the  Brazilian  flag  had  disappeared.  Keeping 
this  drcumstance  in  view,  there  is  one  passage  in  the  second  letter  of 
the  governor,  addressed  to  M«  Douville,  which  clearly  enough  explains 
the  views  and  position  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addrttsed.  We 
give  it  in  the  original  Portugueze,  along  with  M.  DouviUe's  Freodi 
transktioD,  which  however  leaves  out  the  words  in  italics. 

"  Sintindo  muito,  que  as  circumstancias  me  n&o  permittfto  poder  eondeicendef 
cmn  OS  sem  dezejos,  de  lever  carreffadores  at^  fto  pais  dos  Mola^  para  o  que  me 
ohsta  a  consideracfto  de  que  actu^mente  se  toma  abaolutamente  indispenaavel  o 
emprego  de  grande  numero  deHes  para  o  servizo  do  commercio,  per  isso  que  ae 
aeha  em  seu  ultimo  praco  o  eofmmereio  da  escravatura.  £  alem  disso,  setidD  o 
naia  doe  MufaitUi  de  una  tdo  longa  distaaoia,  que  i^tenas  ali  tern  chegado  a^uiis 
kahitaatai  deste  pais,  vira  per  isso  a  ser  muito  temvel  esta  viagem  para  oa  car* 
n^gadores  delle,  e  a  muitos  respeitos  perigqso  e  prejudicial." 

["  Je  regrette  heauooup  que  les  circoDstanees  ne  me  permettent  pas  de  vous 
laiiser  ocmduire  ces  porteurs  jusque  chez  les  Molaus,  par  la  consideration  que 
dans  ce  moment  la  fin  de  resclav^e  approche,  et  qu'  alors  le  conunerce  en  le- 
quiert  un  tres  grand  nombre.  D'ailleurs,  les  pais  des  Moluas  est  si  eloign^, 
qu'k  peine  si  Ton  pent  dire  que  quelqu'un  de  ce  royaume  y  ait  jamais  pen^trf : 
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pir  eiWfl^giMnt  C8  voy$ge  sera  terrible  pour  les  porteun,  et  sans  fous  h»  »ppart§| 
oangereux  et  prejudiciable  pour  eux."j 

This  passage  also  is  important^  as  exbibiting  tbe  utter  ioipossibility  of 
M.  Douville's  ever  having  gone  near  tbe  country  of  the  Molooas,  as  the 
governor  puts  a  distinct  negative  on  his  proposal  of  going  thither.  Tbe 
tone  of  the  letters,  we  may  also  remark,  is  that  of  a  superior  to  an 
inferior,  whose  movements  are  regulated  by  bis  directions;  he  sends 
bim  orders  on  the  regents  of  the  di£Ferent  districts  through  which  be 
has  to  pass,  to  furnish  the  necessary  porters  to  forward  him  on  bis 
journey;  there  is  no  question  of  paying  them  at  the  rate  of  so  much 
per  day.  The  whole  fabric  of  M.  Douville's  enormous  expenditure  in 
the  interior  crumbles  to  atoms ;  on  his  own  account  we  dare  say  he 
did  not  expend  a  franc,  and  it  need  not  be  matter  of  douht  that  the 
governor  had  a  share  in  tbe  profits  of  this  unholy  traffic.  We  have  not 
had  time  to  trace  (nor  if  we  had,  would  it  be  worth  while  to  waste  it  on 
tbe  inquiry)  bow  far  tbe  substitution  of  tbe  year  1828  for  1829  has  led 
to  the  strange  confusion  of  dates  which  was  so  remarkable  and  sus* 
picious  a  feature  In  the  Voyage ;  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  main 
tanses  of  it,  we  have  no  doubt. 

Tbe  readers  of  tbe  "  Trente  Mois  de  ma  Vie,"  will  find  that,  in  what 
precedes,  we  have  not  troubled  ourselves  with  tbe  amusing  and  mon-^ 
strous  figments  with  which  M.  Douville  has  embroidered  the  finngment 
of  his  real  history  that  M.  Lacordaire  bad  supplied  us  with,  hut  have 
at  once  gone  to  the  marrow  of  tbe  controversy.  We  shall,  however^ 
briefly  notice  tbe  account  of  the  previous  portion  of  his  life,  as  given 
hy  himself,  and  conclude  by  filling  up  a  vacuum  in  it,  on  authority  for 
the  accuracy  of  which  we  can  pledge  ourselves. 

He  is  a  native  of  Hambye,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Coatances  and 
department  of  La  Mancbe;  bom  in  February,  1794,  tbe  son  of  J.  M. 
Douville,  a  thread  merchant  and  bleacher ;  educated  et  Rennes  in  Brl- 
tanny;  having  from  his  earliest  age  a  decided  passion  for  locomotion, 
which,  at  the  termination  of  his  studies,  a  fortunate  chance  enabled  him 
very  early  to  indulge.  A  very  wealthy  relation  left  him  his  whole  pro- 
perty, and  be  immediately  began  travelling.  In  bis  *'  Voyage  au  Congo^* 
he  had  informed  us  that  he  had  visited  both  North  and  South  America, 
South  Africa,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  some  portion  of  Asia ;  In  his  new  version 
the  field  of  peregrination  is  even  more  extensive,  but  difiering  in  impor- 
tant parts  from  the  first.  He  traversed  Europe ;  next  South  America ; 
then  went  by  sea  (/)  into  Asia  -,  traversed  part  of  India  and  Cashmir^ 
and  returned  through  Kborasan  and  Persia  to  Trebizond,  where  he  took 
shipping  for  Genoa.  He  passed  the  end  ^  1824  and  1825  in  Italy  and 
in  Germany  ;  returned  to  Fans  in  the  spring  of  1826,  and  afiter  a  rest  ef 
three  months,  again  started  (as  we  have  seen)  for  Buenos  Ayres,  with 
the  ultimate  view  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and 
from  that  to  Java,  from  which,  he  says,  there  are  frequent  opportunities 
of  getting  to  China.  To  a  man  of  his  immense  fortune  these  long  voy- 
ages occasion  no  disbursements  productive  of  the  least  inconvenience.. 
On  this  occasion  he  provided  himself  with  the  following  ample  stock  of 
money  and  merchandize. 
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1.  Hardware,  glassware,  and  other  articles,  to  exchange  with  the^  tenos. 

Patagonians  (!) C  45  000 

2.  Chuia,  cut  glass,  clocks,  physical  instruments  and  other  costly  t      ' , 

articles,  for  the  Chinese ) 

3.  English  Bank  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  (!)  (£3000)      .     .    .     75,000 

4.  Spanish  dollars,  concealed  in  a  douhle  bottom  of  one  of  the  cases  of 

^assware 10,000 

5.  A  note  of  the  Bank  of  France 1,000 


(£5240  ateriing)     131,000 

He  lost  bis  76,000  francs  in  paper  money  in  the  trajH  from  Havre 
to  Rouen ;  the  vessel,  in  which  be  was  a  passenger,  was  seized  by  the 
Brazilian  sqaadron  and  condemned  for  attempting  to  break  the  blockade 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  whereby  he  lost  all  bis  cases  of  hardware,  china,  &c. 
and  his  remaining  stock  of  dollars.  We  must  refer  to  the  book  itself 
for  the  wonderful  details  respecting  these  misfortunes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  our  hero  contrived  to  bear  up  against  them:  the  gravity 
with  which  they  are  told  is  really  more  amusing  and  a  better  preserva- 
tive against  the  spleen  than  any  thing  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time. 
Of  the  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazilian,  and  African  portions  of  his  adventures, 
it  is  needless  to  say  another  word.  But  there  is  a  little  episode  of  his 
previous  lile,  in  which  for  five  years  at  least  he  was  itatifmary,  over 
which  he  has  thrown  a  veil,  of  which  ''  nou9  iackerGtis  de  iever  un  ooia." 

In  the  year  1819,  a  Frenchman  named  J.  B.  Le  Comte  became  first 
known  to  our  informant,  as  the  keeper  of  a  small  French  school,  in  the 
first  floor  of  a  house  in  Titchborne  Street,  Piccadilly,  the  ground  floor 
of  which  was  occupied  as  a  shop  by  Mrs.  Ward,  a  straw-bonnet  maker. 
M.  Le  Comte,  after  some  time,  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  had 
not  always  been  in  the  humble  situation  he  then  was ;  that  in  fact  he 
was  the  son  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Marquis  de  DouvUIe,  and, 
in  order  not  to  disgrace  the  family  during  his  probation  of  adversity,  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Le  Comte.  After  a  time,  M.  Le  Comte  and  Mrs. 
Ward  became  husband  and  wife,  and  about  the  year  1821  M.  Le  Comte 
removed  to  No.  9,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  (the  large  house  which  was 
for  a  number  of  years  occupied  by  the  Linnean  Society)  and  converted 
it  into  an  academy,  which  for  a  time  appeared  to  prosper.  M.  Le 
Comte,  however,  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  was  obliged  to 
require  time  from  his  creditors  to  meet  their  demands ;  this  was  given  to 
him,  and  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  he  discharged  these  engagements 
honourably.  Mrs.  Le  Comte  subsequently  died,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  widower  was  understood  to  be  paying  his  addresses  to  a  lady 
of  fortune;  the  match,  however,  was  suddenly  broken  off,  and  handbills 
were  circulated  immediately  after  about  the  neighbourhood,  ofl^ng 
a  reward  of  100  guineas  from  M.  Le  Comte  to  any  one  who  would 
discover  the  writer  of  some  anonymous  letters  which  had  been  written 
to  his  prejudice.  About  the  end  of  1823,  he  had,  on  the  strength  <^ 
his  piivious  payments,  got  into  debt  with  our  informant  to  a  more 
considerable  amount  than  the  latter  was  altogether  satisfied  with,  and 
he  therefore  pressed  him  rather  urgently  to  liquidate  it.    M.  Le  Comte* 
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faowever,  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  three  tnontbs  afterWardfiT  his  creditor 
was*  constrained,  for  the  want  of  any  better  secnrity/  to  take  his  bills 
for  the  amount,  the  first  of  which  did  not  become  due  till  the  following 
August.  In  June  or  July,  however,  passing  accidentally  along  Ger- 
rard  Street,  and  observing  the  house  shut  up,  our  informant  became 
alarmed,  and  on  inquiry  found  the  house  entirely  stripped,  and  his 
debtor  vanished.  He  applied  to  M.  Le  Comte's  solicitor,  but  could 
obtain  no  redress  or  satisfaction,  and  from  that  time  till  the  beginning 
of  last  month,  (nearly  nine  years)  neither  he  nor  any  of  M.  Le  Comte's 
other  creditors  have  ever  been  able  to  get  any  intelligence  of  him ;  and 
it  is  curious  enough  that  the  only  dates  given  by  M.  DouviUe  to  his  pre- 
vious voyages  are  precisely  subsequent  to  that  of  M.  Le  Comte*8  depar- 
ture from  England.*  Happening  to  read  the  statement  of  M.  Lacordaire 
in  our  last  number,  the  idea  all  at  once  occurred  to  our  informant  that  the 
African  traveller  Douville  could  be  no  other  than  his  old  debtor.  The 
impression  at  that  time  being  that  M.  Douville  had  left  Paris,  he  waited 
till  he  obtained  positive  information  that  he  was  still  there,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  thither.  M.  Douville,  however,  had  by  some  means 
or  other  got  scent  of  his  arrival,  ordered  himself  to  be  denied,  and  the 
answer  to  be  given  that  he  had  left  Paris  and  was  gone  to  Portugal. 
Chance,  however,  the  very  same  day,  brought  them  into  contact ;  our 
informant  instantly  recognized  his  debtor,  and  the  identity  of  M.  Le 
Comte  with  M.  Douville ;  the  latter  at  first  attempted  to  run  away, 
but  finally  plucked  up  courage,  and  had  the  hardihood,  at  two  successive 
interviews,  to  deny  his  identity,  and  to  maintain  that,  at  the  time  alluded 
to,  he  was  in  another  part  of  the  world  j  but  he  would  exhibit  no  docu- 
ment whatever  to  prove  this.  His  creditor  offered  to  pay  his  expenses  to, 
and  during  his  stay  in  England,  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  test ;  but 
this,  as  might  be  expected,  he  refused.  Independent  of  the  personal 
identity,  to  which  our  informant  would  swear  before  any  court  in 
Christendom,  we  have  ourselves  seen  and  compared  letters  of  the  soi-' 
disant  Le  Comte,  and  the  sot-disant  Douville,  the  handwriting  of  which 
affords  not  less  strong  evidence  of  the  same  fact.  Mr.  Leftley,  the 
managing  partner  of  the  house  of  Dulau  and  Co.  of  Soho  Square, 
is  the  gentleman  here  referred  to.  It  is  needless  to  add  a  word  of  com- 
ment on  the  insight  which  this  transaction  gives  into  the  character  of 
M.  Douville. 

We  should  have  here  concluded,  but  for  some  documents  which  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  has  published  in  the  No.  of  its  Bulletin 
for  February  last;  one  of  them  is  a  ''Reclamation*'  from  M.  Jomard, 
a  Vice-President  of  that  Society,  disclaiming  having  had  any  part  what- 
ever direct  or  indirect,  in  the  preparation,  correction,  or  publication  of 
M.  Douville*s  Voyage,  or  in  the  act  of  awarding  him  the  Society's  prize. 
The  members  of  the  Central  Commission  who  made  that  award,  were 
Messrs.  Eyries,  d*Avezac,  Bru^,  Warden,  and  Corabeuf.     We  have  not 

*  It  18  onljr  incidentally  UiAt  we  learn  from  M.  Douville,  that  be  bad  ever  been  in 
England  before  bis  visit  to  it  in  December  1831.  He  sajs  that  he  found  London 
greatly  embellished  sinct  he  last  taw  it,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  of  his  visit  was  to 
embrace  a  brother,  whom  be  liad  not  seen  for Jifteen  years. 
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seen  tlie  article  in  the  Reoue  des  Deux  MondeSf  which  Ims  led  M.iamu4 
to  make  this  disclaimer  -,  we  fancied  that  it  was  patent  to  the  worid  thai 
M.  Eyries  was  the  redacteur,  the  correcteur,  and  every  thing  eke  of  the 
work  In  qnestion  |  that  he  was  also  the  writer  of  the  Prospectus,  and 
the  rapporteur  of  the  commission  ;  and  that  the  late  M.  Bra^  had  the 
charge  of  preparing  and  engraving  the  map.  It  is  for  M.  Eyries  IheD 
to  explain  how  so  veteran  and  experienced  a  liiteraieur  and  geographer 
as  himself  could,  as  well  as  M.Bru6,  become  the  dnpes  of  this  clamsy 
and  bongling  forgery.  M.  Jomard  thinks  that  the  Commission  might, 
in  case  of  need,  ihimer  des  expUcatums,  des  motif  $  tres  plausUdes.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  Society, 
whose  dignity  they  have  compromised,  to  give  these  explanations  withcot 
further  delay.* 

There  is  one  sentence,  however,  in  M.  Jomard's  "  ReclamatioD" 
which  we  cannot  pass  over  withont  remark,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own 
words :  "  D'ailleurs,  la  Society  G^ographiqne  d'Angieterre,  toot  eon* 
std^r^,  ne  semblerait  pas  moins  compromise  que  celle  de  Paris,  puisqae^ 
non  contente  d*avoir  accneilli  le  voyageur  avec  nne  haute  distiactioo, 
elle  a  ordonn6  qu'il  serait  acketS  200  exetnplmre*  de  son  ouvrage.*'  The 
ctreumstance  here  assumed  as  a  fact  is  without  a  shadow  of  foandatkni  9 
the  London  Geographical  Society  has  not  only  not  bought  200  copies — 
it  has  not  purchased  (me  copy — the  only  one  which  it  possesses  being 
that  which  was  presented  to  it  by  the  author.  It  is  surprising  to  find  a 
person  like  M.  Jomard  hazarding  a  statement  which  he  could  have  so  easily 
ascertained  to  be  groundless.  As  little  is  the  London  Society  Gom« 
promised  by  having  elected  M.  Douville  as  an  honorary  member;  lie 
was  indebted  for  that  **  haute  distinction  *'  to  the  letters  ci  Introduccioa 
which  be  brought  with  him  from  Paris,  and  to  the  oficial  sanction 
given  to  the  importance  and  authenticity  of  his  discoveries  in  the  Db» 
course  read  to  the  Society  by  M.  Jouannin  at  their  anniversary  meetior, 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1831,  immediately  previous  to  M.  Douville  i 
arrival  in  London. 

To  conclude — M.  Douville  (who,  we  observe,  although  no  longer 
secretary,  still  figures  among  the  office-bearers  of  the  Paris  Society,  in  the 
section  de  Comptatnhti)  informs  us  at  the  end  of  his  last  book,  that  the 
sum  of  14,000  francs  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  subscription 
which  is  to  enable  him  to  proceed  on  his  new  journey  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  It  appears  from  the  same  number  of  the  Bulletin  in  which 
M.  Jomard's  paper  appears,  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  had  applied  to 
the  Central  Commission  of  the  Society  for  its  opinion  of  M.  Doaville*s 
proposals  relative  to  this  journey,  and  that  the  Commission 

"  expressed  in  its  reply,  that  it  had  crowned  as  a  discovery  M.  Douville's  F<9f- 
age  to  Congo;  that  since  the  publication  of  the  work,  upon  which  the  press  had 
entered  into  a  controversy,  the  Central  Commission  had  invited  the  author  to 

communicate  to  it  the  elements  or  astronomical  data  which  had  prodooed  lis 

.  u     .1  — - 

*  It  is  more  incumbent  on  M.  Eyries  than  others  to  give  these  explanationa, 
hecaose,  as  the  redaeteur  of  the  Annate*  da  Voyagei,  he  nrast  hare  been  aware  of  the 
remarkable  discrepancies  between  the  statements  given  in  that  periodical  rdatiTe  to 
M.  DoaviDe's  discoveries,  and  those  in  the  Voyoge  itself.  See  the  Annaks  de$  Vayagm, 
in  the  articles  refened  to  above,  p.  540. 
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rmlte stated  io  tibat  woric;  that  M.  DouYiUe  not  liaviiig  yet  traoiBmtttfd  any 
such  communications,  the  Commission  must  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of 
the  astronomical  results  stated  in  the  Vos^age  to  Congo" 

Sufficient,  we  tbink,  has  appeared  to  enable  the  Commission  to  pro- 
nounce a  much  stronger  opinion  than  it  has  here  done  ^  it  is  not  the 
astronomical  results  merely,  but  the  truth  of  the  whole  second  journey, 
which  it  crowned  as  a  discovery,  that  is  at  issue.  It  had  been  well  if  the 
Geographical  Sodety,  or  its  leading  organ,  had  imitated  the  wise  re- 
serve of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  which  M.  Doavilk  first  submitted 
his  MSS.  for  their  opinion.  After  several  months'  delay,  no  report 
was  made  upon  them,  and  when  the  author,  tired  out,  demanded  their 
return,  they  were  instantly  delivered  up  to  him.  Had  M.  Donville's 
volumes  been  published  by  himself,  divested  of  the  sanction  that  has 
been  given  to  them,  he  never  woidd  have  sold  fifty  copies,  and  the 
public  would  only  have  laughed  at  htm  as  a  second  Munchausen,  t 
Already  we  have  one  pregnant  instance  of  the  permanent  mischief 
which  has  been  the  result  of  the  Paris  Society's  rash  and  precipitate 
meed  of  approbation.  In  an  Abridgment  of  Geography,  of  formidable 
size,  for  the  use  of  schools,  recently  published  by  a  respectable  author, 
who  we  believe  would  have  been  ashamed  to  publish  anything  he  did 
not  conceive  to  be  true,  we  find  the  whole  of  these  wonderful  dis- 
coveries incorporated  in  the  description  of  that  portion  of  Africa  to 
which  the  '*  Voyage  au  Congo"  relates;  every  page  is  studded  with  the 
names  of  M.  Douville  and  of  M.  Eyries,  singly  and  in  conjunction — 
like  Castor  and  Pollux — the  first  is  lauded  for  his  "decouvertes  im- 
portantes  sous  tons  les  rapports,"  and  the  second,  for  the  "  lumi^re'* 
which  has  been  thrown  by  his  labours  on  the  geography  of  Africa. 

The  French  kistorical  literature  of  the  present  day  is  getting  more  add 
more  degraded  by  the  quantity  of  fabricated  Memoirs,  published  as  the 
mdhentic  productions  of  authors  of  the  very  highest  rank,  and  in  which 
every  quality  which  can  recommeml  them  to  attention,  except  trutk,  has 
been  acknowledged  ;  matters  are  now  come  to  that  pass,  that  no  one 
knows  which  to  believe,  and  which  to  doubt.  If  in  the  kindred  science 
of  geography,  in  which  truth  is  of  so  much  higher  importance,  such 
societies  as  those  of  Paris  and  London  do  not  protect  us  from  im- 
positions like  M.  Douville's,  their  existence,  instead  of  being  a  benefit, 
would  be  a  positive  injury  to  its  progress.  If  this  exposure  has  the 
effect,  as  we  are  inclined  to  hope  it  will,  of  giving  a  lesson  of  greater 
caution  in  future,  we  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  part  we  have 
taken  in  it. 
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DENMARK. 


Oebleusclilager  has  commenced  ihe  publication  of  a  new  monthly  literarj 
journal  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  title  of  Prometheta, 

The  Museum  for  Scaodiaavian  antiquities,  esublished  at  Copenb;igen  by  the 
celebrated  antiquaries  Miinter,  Thorlacius,  and  N^erup,  who  are  nil  now 
deady — and  which  has  been  since  upheld  with  the  greatest  efforts  and  inde- 
fatigable zeal  by  Councillor  Thomsen,  received,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  ao 
accession  of  four  hundred  articles,  some  of  which  are  of  great  interest.  In> 
stead  of  the  confined  space  in  which  the  Museum  was  formerly  contained  in 
the  Round  Church,  the  king  has  allotted  to  it  several  rooms  in  the  palace  of 
Christianburg,  in  which  the  Gallery  of  Paintings  is  contained. 

The  royal  frigate  Galathee  will  sail  this  summer  for  Leghorn,  to  receive  the 
Twelve  Apostles  executed  by  Thorwaldsen. 


FRANCE, 


M.Thiebaut  de  Beni^aud,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Mazarine  Library, 
has  just  concluded  a  work  on  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  political  systems, 
religiou,  and  literature  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North. 

Charles  Nodier  has  a  new  work  in  the  press  intitled  Les  GiroMns, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Baron  Cuvier  for  72,500  francs,  and  the  Egyptian  MSS.  of 
M.  Chauipollion  for  50,000.  A  pension  of  6,000  francs  has  also  been  granted 
to  the  widow  of  Cuvier,  and  one  of  3,000  francs  each  to  the  widows  uf  the 
learned  Orientalists  Abel-Remusat,DeChezy,and  St.  Martin,  who  fell  victims 
to  the  cholera  of  last  year, 

A  Collection  of  Novels  and  Tales,  the  exclusive  production  of  the  most 
talented  women  in  France,  is  announced  to  appear  in  four  vols.  8vo.  under 
the  title  of  Heures  du  iSbir,  Lhre  des  Femmes. 


Champolliom's  Works  on  Egypt. — M.  Champollion*s  MSS.  are  nuw  in 
the  hands  of  his  brother,  M.  Cham  poll  ion-Figeac,  and  consist  of  more  than 
2,000  pages,  accompanied  with  drawings.  A  commission,  composed  of 
Messieurs  De  Sacy,  Letronne,  Laborde,  Daunou,  &c.,  was  intrusted  with  the 
ciaminatiou  of  these  materials,  and  to  make  a  report  on  them  to  government. 
This  has  now  been  done,  and  as  soon  as  the  matter  is  brought  before  the 
Chambers  and  authority  given  by  them,  the  work  will  be  put  to  press.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  M.  Champollion's  death,  the  work  will  not  be  so  ex- 
tensive, and  the  price  will  be  only  one  half  what  was  originally  announced. 
The  Egyptian  Gramrnar  ot  M.  Champollion  is  also  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
published  in  4  livraisons.  Considerable  umbrage  appears  to  have  been  given 
at  Paris  by  the  announcement  of  Professor  Rosellini^  work  on  the  same  sub- 
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ject  at  Florence;  it  has  been  said,  we  know  not  with  what  justice,  to  evince  a 
want  of  good  faith  and  delicate  feeling  not  very  creditable  in  certain  quarters. 
Its  scientific  merits  rest  on  ether  grounds,  and  must  be  pronounced  upon 
hereafter.  Rosellini,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  one  of  Chanipol lion's  Italian 
coadjutors. 

A  new  monthly  botanical  journal  has  been  commenced  at  Paris,  with  this 
year,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  a  valuable  substitute  for  that  section  of 
Perussac's  Bulletin,  now  discontinued,  which  was  devoted  to  the  natural 
sciences.    The  editor  is  M,  Guilleroin. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Flaxman  is  announced  for  publication  at 
Paris,  by  Reveil,  uniform  with  the'*  Museum  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  "and 
"  the  English  School  of  Painting."  It  will  be  completed  in  30  livraisons 
small  8vo.,  and  will  include  the  eleven  designs  which  Flaxman  published  in 
1805  as  a  supplement  to  his  Iliad,  as  well  as  all  the  inedited  works,  such  as  the 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  of  Covent  Garden,  and  the  monuments  of  Chichester 
and  Westminster. 


A  collection  of  inedited  and  authentic  documents,  intended  to  throw  light 
OD  contemporary  history,  will  shortly  be  published  in  monthly  volumes,  of 
which  ten  will  probably  be  the  extent. 

A  view  of  the  metrop<)litan  and  provincial  press  of  France  has  been  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Bresson  and  Bourgoin,  directors  of  the  OfBce  of  Corre- 
spondence u>r  the  French  and  foreign  journals.  It  appears  from  this  that 
on  January  1, 1833,  there  were  243  newspapers  published  in  the  departments, 
and  217  at  Paris.  The  newspapers  of  the  departments  are  published  in  198 
towns.  Nearly  one  hundred  were  published  for  the  6rst  time  in  1839 ;  some 
new  ones  have  already  appeared  this  year,  and  others  are  in  preparation. 

Necrology.— M.  Kie£fer,  late  professor  of  Turkish  at  the  College  of 
France,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  was  born  at  Strasburgh  in 
1767,  where  he  studied  under  Oberlin,  Schweigh'auser,  and  Dahler.  He  was 
at  first  intended  for  the  Church,  but  the  stffdy  of  the  Oriental  languages,  a 
knowledge  of  which  was  required  to  qualify  him  for  the  sacred  functions,  so 
captivated  him,  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  them.  A  resi- 
dence of  some  years  at  Paris  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  it  into  efiect.  Admitted,  in  1794,  into  the  Bureau  of  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  was  sent,  two  years  after,  to  Constantinople,  as  secre- 
tary and  interpreter  to  the  embassy,  of  which  General  Aubert  du  Bayet  was 
the  head.  In  1798,  when  a  rupture  took  place  between  France  and  the  Porte, 
M.  Kiefier,  along  with  the  Charg^  des  Affaires,  was  sent  to  the  Castle  of  the 
Seven  Towers,  where  his  time  was  devoted  to  study^  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
society  of  M.  Rufiin,  whose  instructions,  combined  with  the  unwearied  perse- 
verance of  M.  Kieflfer  himself,^  enabled  the  latter  to  acquire  that  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language,  which  has  since  been  so  honourably  dis- 
played in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  London  Bible  Society.  As  a  proper  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Turkish  in  the  College  of  France,  and  in  1815  he  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  But  it  was  not  merely  as  n 
literary  man  that  M.  Kieffer  distinguished  himself,  and  we  should  have  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  his  vast  and  useful  activity  to  view  him  roerel^r  as  an  Orien- 
talist. M.  Kieflfer  found  time  to  engage  in  many  useful  associations  for  the 
promotion  of  public  morals  and  education,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  ro* 
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ligioo,  ia  its  lolermnt  sense.  Having  been  appointed  chief  agent  for  the  Lon- 
don Bible  Society  in  Franoey  and  a  member  of  many  other  religions  and  ]>lii- 
knthropic  societies,  he,  as  it  were,  mnitiplied  himseli>  to  folBl  so  maoj  duties, 
and  yet  acquitted  himself  so  well  as  to  caose  an  impression  that  all  bis  enet^ 
gies  were  devoted  to  one  alone.  To  diffuse  the  Holy  Scriptures  throughout 
France,  and  to  recommend  their  perusal,  was  his  chief  study.  In  one  year  he 
distributed  in  this  way  160/XX)  copies  of  the  Bible,  which  m  almost  every  in- 
stance was  accompanied  with  a  letter  ia  his  own  band;  be  also  corrected  the 
proof  sheets  of  every  new  edition.  Modest  and  kind  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  world,  he  has  left  behind  him  the  regrets  of  all  good  men.  His  fbneral 
presented  an  affecting  spectacle,  and  the  tears  of  his  friends  expressed  their 
sincere  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  Christian  and  the  scholar. 

The  Book  of  the  Hundred  and  One^  published  by  M.  ladrocat,  which  was 
originally  announced  to  form  eight  volumes,  is  now  at  its  eleventh  volunne^ 
and  is  announced  to  be  completed  mj^een.  But  besides  this,  a  conHmuatiom 
of  it  is  already  begun,  under  the  title  of ''  Xes  Cent  et  line  nouoellee  NtmveUee 
dee  Cent  et  Tin,  orn^es  des  101  vignettes  par  101  artistes,*'  which  is  to  form 
six  or  eight  vols. 

The  number  of  101  seems  to  be  a  very  favourite  one  at  present  with  French 
publishers.  Another  of  them  announces  "  Lee  Cent  et  Un  Mhnciree^  Reemil 
de  Document  iniditt,  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  oontemporaine,"  in  ten  yols.  8vo., 
to  be  published  monthly. 


There  is  at  present  an  absolute  inundation  of  works  of  fiction  at 
greater  than  there  was  of  thtfushionable  naveb  in  London  two  or  three  yean 
since.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  where  readers  of  them  are  to  be  found,  much 
less  purehatert*  Judging  of  them  merely  by  the  titles,  (whioh  we  rarely  ven- 
ture to  go  beyond,)  the  greater  number  seem  intended  to  be  stimulants  to  the 
biaeie  and  worn-out  mental  stomachs  of  the  Parisians.  One  ingenious  caterer, 
who  has  administered  to  them  with  great  success  in  another  line,  the  Baron 
de  lamothe  Ijingon,  (who  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  father  of  most  of 
the  popular  Memoirs  of  the  last  few  years— > such  as  Madame  da  Barri, 
Louis  XVIII.,  the  Femroe  du  Quality,  and  many  others,)  has  just  commenced 
the  esplottation  of  a  new  mine  for  the  benefit  of  the  lovers  of  the  striking  and 
the  terrible — a  French  Newgate  Calendar,  the  very  title  of  which  is  enough 
freeze  one's  blood — ^Chronique  du  Crime  et  de  ITnnocence:  recoeil  &6 
£v6nemens  les  plus  tragiques,  Empoisonnemens,  Massacres,  Assassinats, 
Parricides  et  autres  Forfaits,  comrois  en  France  depuis  le  commenoemeot  de 
la  Monarchle  iusqu'^  nos  iours." 


Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  distinguished  botanist,  has  been  elected  one  of  the 
eight  foreign  members  of  the  Rojral  Academy  of  Seienoes,  of  the  Institute,  in 
f  oom  of  the  celebrated  Scarpa,  lately  deceased. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  elected  M.  Libri  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
Section  of  Geometry,  in  place  of  M.  Legendre;  and  M.  Vicat,  a  correspond- 
ing member,  in  the  room  of  General  Marescot. 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  has  elected  M.  de  Moq- 
merqu^  an  academkien  lihrCf  in  the  room  of  M.  de  Cousinery. 

M.  Victor  Audouin  has  been  appointed  to  the  natural  history  professorsfatp 
of  the  Crustacea,  spiders  and  insects  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Latreille. 
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M.  Branttt't  Sui^piemefU  to  his  valuable  Manuel  du  IMrawe  has  jutt  gona 
to  pratSy  and  is  expected  to  appear  at  the  end  of  this  year.  It  will  form  two 
▼olumes.  Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  editioo 
of  the  Manudy  which  has  been  long  oot  of  print. 

The  9th  livraison(or  half  volume)  of  another  excellent  bibliographical  work, 
worthy  to  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  M.  Brunei's  Mamuly — we  mean 
M.  Qu^rard's  La  France  LUteraire,  is  to  be  published  this  month.  It  will 
complete  the  letter  L.  The  10th  livraison  is  expected  to  be  ready  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

iinother  voluminous  Dictionary  is  announced  to  be  immediately  com- 
menced by  a  Society  of  Savans  and  Manufacturers — ^  Dictionnaire  de  ITn- 
dttstrie  manufactur&re,  coramerciale>  et  agricole,"  in  ten  large  volumesi  8vo. 
As  the  interests  of,  and  the  information  required  by  these  three  great  classes 
are  so  entirely  distinct,  we  should  have  tnoopbt  it  a  much  more  advisable 
plan  to  publish  the  portions  peculiar  to  each  m  separate  dictionaries  (as  has 
been  done  with  so  much  success  in  this  country),  than  to  compel  each  to  pur* 
phase  a  work,  two-thirds  of  which  can  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them. 


GERMANY. 

Necrology-— Baron  Cotta,  the  Bookseller. — ^The  extensive  knowledge 
and  scientific  acquirements  of  Baron  Cotta  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
distinguish  him,  and  to  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  his  long 
career.  But  what  constitutes  the  chief  value  of  bis  biography  is  his  connec- 
tion with  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  Germany,  for  he  was  the  friend  as 
well  as  the  publisher  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Wieiand,  and  other  illustrious 
writers  of  the  most  splendid  period  of  German  literature.  Since  his  appear- 
ance, half  a  century  ago,  on  the  field  of  literature,  it  may  with  truth  be 
affirmed  that  it  is  cbiefiy  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  sale  of  German  books 
has  extended  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner;  and  here  we  cannot  help  recalling 
the  merits  of  his  contemporary,  Constable  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  a  similar  de- 
gree, gave  life  and  activity  in  Scotland  to  a  branch  of  commerce  whicb,  before 
liis  time,  was  comparatively  inert,  and  which  he  raised  to  honour  and  respect- 
ability by  his  well-conceived  and  successful  enterprises.  Such  men  constitute 
an  era  in  the  literary  history  of  nations,  and  deserve  honours  only  less  splen- 
did than  those  of  the  great  men  whose  works  they  circulate.  Frederick  Cotta 
was  born  at  Stuttgart  on  April  97,  1764,  of  an  ancient  Italian  family,  whose 
titles  of  nobility  ascend  to  the  middle  ages.  Some  members  of  this  family 
established  themselves  in  Saxony  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeentn 
century.  John  George  Cotta,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir, 
settled  in  Tubingen  about  1740,  and  there  founded  the  bookselling  establish- 
ment which  still  subsists  under  the  same  name,  and  which,  even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  constant  employment  to  twenty 
printing-presses.  Frederick  early  displayed  a  great  aptitude  for  business,  and 
much  facility  in  the  attainment  of  various  knowledge.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  gymnasium  of  Stuttgart;  went  to  the  University  of  Tubingen 
at  eighteen,  and  after  remaining  there  three  years,  during  which  he  applied 
himself  especially  to  mathematics,  he  was,  through  the  recommendation  of 
Professor  Pfeiderer,  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  Prince  Lubomirski,  and  for 
that  purpose  went  to  Warsaw.  In  this  city  he  commenced  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence. After  devoting  several  years  to  the  education  of  his  pupil,  he  went 
to  Paris  along  with  Johann  Gottfried  Muller,  and  there  he  became  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  celebrated  individuals  who  were  assembled  in  that  capital 
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from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  with  the  native  men  of  science  and  literary 
characters.  His  stay  there  aJso  enabled  him  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the 
French  language^  and  the  study  of  natural  history,  mathematics,  and  juris* 
prudence. 

From  Paris  be  was  recalled  by  his  father^s  orders,  in  order  to  assume  the  di- 
rection of  his  establishment  at  Tubingen,  which  had  fallen  very  much  to  decay. 
At  the  time  when  young  Cotta  took  its  management,  it  hardly  produced  an 
annual  revenue  of  3000  florins.    His  efforts  to  raise  it  to  importance  were  for 
a  year  or  two,  owing  to  his  want  of  capital,  not  attended  with  much  success, 
but  a  most  acceptable  present  from  the  Princess  Luboroirski  of  300  ducats,  to 
recompense  the  care  he  had  bestowed  on  her  son's  education,  came  most  sea- 
sonably to  his  assistance.    With  this,  and  a  small  addition  from  other  sources, 
amounting  in  all  to  500  florins,  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  first  speculation. 
He  had  previously  taken  a  partner  into  business  with  him,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  dissolve  the  connection  in  consequence  of  tlie  extreme  timidity  of 
his  associate.    Relieved  from  this  clog.  Cottars  activity  was  redoubled,  and  his 
business  rapidly  extended.     After  various  speculations,  in  which  be  was  uni- 
formly successful,  about  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  he  formed 
the  design  of  establishing  a  daily  political  journal.     With  the  exception  of  the 
Hamhurgh  Corretpandenten,  there  was  then  no  paper  in  Germany  of  any 
importance.    All  the  others  were  merely  the  official  journals  of  the  pro* 
vinces,  which  wore  the  livery  of  the  court,  and  were  never  heard  of  beyond 
their  own  district.    During  his  residence  at  Paris  the  idea  had  occurred  to 
Cotta,  but  he  was  then  destitute  of  the  necessary  capital,  and  the  want  of  such 
a  paper  was  not  so  strongly  felt  as  afterwards.    In  1793  be  first  seriously 
attempted  the  execution  of  his  project.    He  had  first  made  an  arrangement 
with  Schiller  (who  had  iust  about  that  period  returned  to  Jena,  his  native  place) 
to  be  the  editor ;  but  from  the  joint  efiiBCts  of  ill  health  and  timidity,  Schiller 
drew  back  at  the  very  moment  of  execution.    Cotta  then  engaged  Posselt,  the 
author  of  a  ^  History  of  Germany,''  the  "  Trial  of  Louis  XVI.''  and  many 
other  historical  productions,  and  at  last,  in  1798,  the  AUgemeine  ZeUung  made 
its  first  appearance  at  Tubingen.    At  a  later  period  the  publication  was  trans* 
/erred  to  Stuttgart,  and  in  1803  was  removed  to  Augsburgh.    His  proprietor- 
ship of  this  paper  gave  Cotta  great  influence  in  the  courts  of  Germany ;  as 
he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  new  ideas,  his  paper  took  the  side  opposed  to 
the  revolution,    in  1799  he  was  entrusted  witn  a  mission  from  the  states  of 
Wurtemberg,  which  required  him  to  make  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  and  be 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  literary 
characters  whom  he  had  known  during  his  first  visit.    He  then  became  ac- 
quainted with  Kosciuzko,  with  General  Moreau,  and  with  Madame  de  Stael ; 
be  saw  also  the  most  influeutial  members  of  the  government  of  that  time, 
but  his  political  mission  was  entirely  uusuocessful.    Tlis  newspaper,  however, 
benefited  by  the  journey,  as  it  procured  him  a  number  of  well-informed  cor- 
respondents for  it,  as  well  as  for  other  periodical  works  of  his  publication, 
and  particularly  for  **  The  Haun^  a  literary  paper,  edited  by  Schiller.    Cotu 
made  a  third  visit  to  Paris  in  1801,  but  it  was  of  short  duration.    The  politics 
of  Napoleon  at  this  period  attracted  his  attention,  and  a  series  of  articles  oo 
the  subject  appeared  in  his  paper,  written  by  him,  which  at  the  time  excited 
considerable  notice. 

While  Cotta  was  thus  rendering  his  gazette  one  of  the  most  widely-circu- 
lated papers  in  Europe,  he  devoted  incessant  attention  to  the  details  of  his 
hookselling  establishment;  and  during  his  long  career  there  was  scarcely 
a  letter  or  note  relative  to  it  which  did  not  pass  through  his  hands.  It  w^is 
only  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  that  be  permitted  his  wife  to  assist  him. 
In  the  midst  of  this  constant  occupation  bis  only  relaxation  was  in  the  society 
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of  men  'of  letters  and  of  his  literary  friends,  the  list  of  which  included  the 
greatest  names  in  the  German  republic  of  letters: — of  these  we  may  mention 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Voss,  Jean-Paul,  Schelling,  the  two  Uumboldts,  Herder, 
Fichtc,  Tieck,  Hehel,  Thaer,  Huher,  Matthissou,  Joannes  Muller,  Pleffel, 
Spittlei%  and  a  number  of  savans  and  writers  unknown  in  other  countries^ 
but  who  enjoy  an  honourable  reputation  in  Germany.  Cotta  had  al«o  fre- 
quent occasion  to  mingle  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country.  In  1805  and 
1810  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  Napoleon,  and  had  frequent  occasion 
to  converse  with  him,  but  he  was  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. 

In  1815  Cotta  was  deputed  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  German  publishers  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  order  to  procure  a  law  for  the  general  protection  of 
copyright  in  Germany,  but  it  appears  he  had  not  much  success  in  this  new 
mission ;  nor  have  matters  much  improved  since,  for  the  law  in  Germany  on 
this  point  is  even  yet  very  unsettled.  In  the  same  year  Cotta  was  elected 
a  deputv  to  the  diet  at'Wurtemberg,  and  was  the  first  who,  in  concert  with 
Waldeck,  asserted  the  ancient  rights  of  his  countrymen.  After  this  he  was 
employed  in  various  affairs  between  the  difierenc  courts,  and  had  honours  and 
orders  conferred  on  him  in  abundance.  He  also  made  some  speculations 
unconnected  with  publishing,  and  in  particular,  in  1825,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  establish  steam  navigation  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  in  1826  suo*> 
ceeded  in  arranging  this  with  the  various  governments  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  It  would  detain  us  too  long  to  enumerate  the  many  splendid  literary 
undertakings  in  which  Cotta  was  engaged  during  his  long  career.  Every 
branch  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts  in  like  manner  experienced  his  judicious 
patronage,  and  he  published  many  periodical  works  expressly  devoted  to 
these  objects.  The  public  mind  in  Germany  under  his  direction,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  has  received  an  impulse  which  will  long  carry  it  forward  in  the  career 
of  improvements,  and  in  him  was  realized  the  saying;  of  Brougham,  that  the 
booksellers  are  the  best  Mecenases  of  literature.  Cotta  died  on  the  29th 
December,  1839. 

A  new  edition  of  Gerle's  "  Description  of  Bohemia'*  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  with  considerable  improvements,  derived  from  the 
author's  repeated  joumies  through  his  native  country. 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Koroer,  the  poet,  including 
many  inedited  poems,  tales,  dramatic  pieces,  and  interesting  fragments,  is  no%v 
in  preparation  at  Berlin.  This  edition  will  also  contain  many  letters  written 
by  the  poet  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  several  letters  of  Goethe 
on  Horner's  character  and  works. 


The  University  of  Halle  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members  in 
the  person  of  Professor  Sprengel,  the  celebrated  botanist  and  historian  of 
Medicine,  who  died  on  the  15th  of  last  month. 

A  Lexicon  Platonieum,  by  Professor  Ast,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  the  addition 
of  whatever  is  valuable  in  the  Indket  Platonki  of  Mitchell,  is  announced 
for  the  Easter  Fair. 


An  association  of  literary  men  is  about  to  publish  a  series  of  Manuals  of 
the  Literature  of  the  West,  and  particularly  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  The  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages will  be  translated.  The  6rst  volume,  which  contains  the  History  of 
Italian  Literature,  with  extracts  in  prose,  by  Dr.  Genthe,  was  published  at 

VOL.  XL  NO.  XXU.  an 
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Magddbdrgh  lait  year.    It  contains  507  pages  in  8ro.    The  eeeond  volttme 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Italian  poets. 

A  joarnat  devoted  to  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  made  its  appearance 
at  Berlin  with  the  new  year,  under  the  title  of  "  Mntetm  Blaittrfur  Mkntk 
KtautJ*  The  few  numbers  that  we  have  seen  are  tastily  got  up,  and  embrace 
notices  of  foreign  works,  among  which  is  the  *'  Architectural  Dictionaryt** 
of  Mr.  Britton,  whose  labours,  in  drawing  public  attention  in  England  to  the 
rich  remains  of  past  ages  that  adorn  her  soil,  are  highly  praised  and  suitably 
appreciated.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  (he  old  German  black  letter  is  getting 
out  of  use  ill  works  like  the  present;  we  are  certain  that  no  trivial  obstacle 
to  the  study  their  language  among  other  nations  would  be  removed  by  the 
general  adoption  of  the  Roman  character  by  the  Germans. 

An  important  diplomatic  collection  has  just  appeared  at  Frankfort,  entitled 
Corptu  Jurit  Confiederationu  {jermanica^  or  a  complete  collection  of  the  ori- 
ginal acts  of  the  German  Confederation,  from  the  peace  of  Luneville  to  the 
present  times,  in  3  vols,  8vo.  _ 

The  inedited  Works  of  Oobtrb  are  announced  to  appear  in  fiie  foflowiag 
order  >— 

The  first  portion,  which  has  recently  been  published,  consist  o^ 

Vol.  I.— Den  vollig  abgeschlossenen  zweiten  Tb«l  des  Fauat  in  fiiaf 
Akten.* 
II. — Gottfried  Ton  Berlichingen,  erstes,  nie  gednicktes  Manuscript, 
nnd  Giitz  Ton  Berlichmgen,  bearbeitet  iiir  die  Biihne. 
Ill.-^Schweizerreise  Tom  J.  1797  nnd  Reise  am  Rhein  nnd  Main  i. 

J.  1814. 
IV. — Mannigfaltiefe,  bisher  nnedute,  Anfntce  tiber  Runst. 
V. — Theater  una  deutsche  Literatur. 

The  second  portion,  which  will  he  published  this  month — 
VI.— Gedichte,  altere  ungedruckte  und  neueste. 
VIl. — Aus  meinem  Leben,  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,  4t<r  TheO,  die 

Jahre  1774  bis  75  mnfassend. 
VIII. — Alte  griechische  Literatur,  neue  franzosische,  nene  ei^tiadie, 
ausmndische  Volkspoesie. 
IX. — Maxunen  nnd  Reflexionen  iiber  Welt,  Staat  und  Literatur. 
X.— Zur  Natarwissenschaft  im  AUgemeinen,  Terschiedene  AuMHe. 
(Allgemeine  Naturansichten.) 

The  third  portion,  to  be  published  in  September — 

XI. — Die  Pflanzen-  und  Knochenlehre,  alteres  nnd  nenestes. 
3^11. — Mineralogie,  Geologie,  Meteorologie. 

^VJ--~^'HT"'  thedredscher  Theil,  J  ^^  iibe«rbeitet  und  Terrafl- 


XIV 
XV 


. — Farbeiilehre,  polemischer  Theil,  >      .i^ndiirt 
. — Farbenlehre,  iiistorischer  Theil,  )      ■"*"<**6*« 


*  We  cflnnot  lose  tlie  opportunity  of  here  noticing,  with  the  coramendation  it  de- 
•erves,  Mr.  Ha^ ward's  English  prose  translation  of  the  first  part  of  Faust  tecently 
published.  It  has  placed  hlni  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  Geriaan  icbolars.  Of  llM 
extent  to  which  Goelhc's  celebrated  drama  had  been  misinterpreted  bj  all  the  pie- 
ceding  translators,  both  English  and  French,  no  one  could  have  had  anv  idea  without 
reading  the  numerous  iustances  which  Mr.  Hay  ward  has  adduced  in  his  Preface  and 
l<fote8.  Mr.  Hayward  has  now,  however,  an  opportunity  of  crowning  his  fame  bj 
starting  first  in  tlie  field,  and  giving  us  a  translation  of  the  ntw  Faust — not  a  mere 
literal  prose  translation  like  the  other,  (for  which  there  Is  not  the  same  necessity,)  bat 
a  free  version,  enhibithig  as  close  a  picture  of  the  original  in  its  various  fbrms  as  the 
idiom  of  oar  laogaage  will  admit. 
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Tin  delay  that  lam  taken  piaee  in  the  pabBeatkm  of  ilia  leemcl'vahini^  of 
Dr.  Sehok  8  New  Testament  hai  amen,  we  an  infcnned,  from  the  relvctanea 
of  the  Leipdg  pabliiher  to  proceed  inAi  an  undertaking  lo  veiy  unproiaiting 
in  the  present  stagnant  state  of  Kterature  on  the  Continent.  It  having  heen  in- 
tifttatea  that,  if  a  sale  of  200  copies  could  be  secured  in  England,  te  innk  wohld 
be  ptoeeeded  with  forthwith,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Tenerable  and  truh^ 
learned  Bishop  of  SaUdmry  has  undertaken  to  exert  his  eatensive  infiuenca 
among  the  cleigy  of  that  church,  of  which  he  is  so  great  an  omamen^  ta  Mft^ 
that  desideratum,  and  thereby  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  work  of  such  long  and 
arduous  research  being  lest  to  sacred  criticism.  We  have  arenT'eoafideaca  ftat 
tiie  meal  made  by  the  venerable  prelate  to  his  bi-ethren  of  the  EataUtsliM 
Churen,  will  not  only  be  successful  widi  them,  but  that  it  wOl  be  res^HnaM  tt 
by  ministers  and  schcrfars  of  all  denominations. 

An  historical  work  on  the  civiliiatton  of  the  Oreeks,  in  respect  of  morals 
and  religion,  during  the  heroic  ages,  is  announced  for  pablieation  in  French^  fay 
Professor  Van  Liniburg  Brouwer  of  Groningen. 
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The  Typographical  Society  of  Milan  has  this  year  published  an  Almaoadcy 
with  the  title  of  "  The  Adventures  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotkiid^'*  in 
which  the  most  remarkable  incidents  ia  the  life  of  that  unfortunate  prineesa 
are  sketched  in  a  Ii?eijr  stjle,  and  with  considerable  critical  discemmeat. 

A  new  play  of  Nota,  ^  La  Douna  Irreqnieta,''  was  lately  brought  mit  at 
Naples,  and  the  king  came  iu  person  from  Portid  to  honour  the  6rtt  repre* 
sencation  with  his  presence,  on  which  occasion  the  theatre  was  completelj 
cM-owded.  The  performance  passed  off  with  the  greatest  applause^  and  the 
author  was  obliged  to  come  forward  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators. 
Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  the  king  sent  one  of  his  attendants  to  con* 
vey  to  him  the  expression  of  his  majesty's  extnsme  satisfaction  with  the  piace^ 
sviiich  continues  to  be  repeated  with  the  same  success. 

An  ituportant  work,  entitled  Arudytt  Grmnmatioak  ie$  dijfhtnM  tettet  Am 
Mfcieits  ^yptietu,  is  announced  for  publication  in  3  vols.  4to.  by  M.  Bavolint. 

M.  Plana^  the  celebrated  astronomical  professor  at  Turin,  has  just  published 
his  great  work  on  the  Theory  of  the  Moon,  in  3  ?oIs.  4to.  This  work  is  caW 
ealated,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite  the  attention  of  astronomers. 

Died  recently,  at  Rome,  Filippo  Invernizzi,  the  editor^  of  Aristophanes. 
Among  his  papers  were  found  materials  for  a  new  ^i6on  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  for  the  basis  of  which  he  had  adopted  the  text  bf  the  edition  of 
Stephen,  collated  with  a  hitherto  inedited  MS.  of  the  Vatican.  On  this  edi- 
tion he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  as  appears  from  his  correspon* 
dence  with  many  foreign  scholars.  The  whole  materials  are  now  in  the  pes' 
session  of  Petruoci,  the  bookseller,  in  Rome. 

Professor  Gerhard,  Secretary  to  the  Arehieological  Institute  in  Rome,  is  at 
present  engaged  in  a  professional  tour  through  Upper  Italy  and  Germany,  ind 
hopes,  in  the  course  of  his  joumay,  to  conclude  the  publication  of  his  Ancient 
Sculptures. 
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A  work^  on  the  Hittorj  of  Lombardj  in  the  Serienteenth  Ceiitbry  bis 
recently  appeared  by  Casar  Cantd,  an  author  of  some  cetebrttj;  it  is  said  toi 
be  a  necessary  adjunct  to  Manzont's  classical  novel,  the  Prometn  ^pon, 

A  netr  tragedy  by  Niccolini  will  shortly  appear  under  the  title  of  ^  Louis 
tbi?  Moor,"  the  subject  of  which  is  an  episode  from  the  history  of  that  duke 
of  Milan  of  the  bouse  of  Sfona  who  cuts  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  Ranke*t 
vreii-kaewn  historical  work  on  that  subject. 

2Wrtfi.«— A  new  tragedy  of  Pellico,  entitled  GismondOf  (one  of  the  Tkree 
alluded  to  in  the  note  at  page  48i3,  ante^)  has  been  brought  out  at  the 
theatre  of  this  dty,  and  was  received  with  the  most  rapturous  applause. 
After  it  had  been  performed  three  times,  however,  the  Austrian  minister 
applied  to  the  Sardmian  government  to  have  it  withdrawn;  and  the  king 
in  oootequence,  with  his  usual  obsequiousness  to  that  court,  immediately 
gave  orders  to  that  effect.  The  story  of  the  play  is  founded  on  the  wars 
of  the  12th  century,  between  the  Imperialists  and  the  Milanese,  at  one  of 
those  periods  when  Milan  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  former;  and  the 
moral  of  it  is  to  exhibit  to  the  Italians  the  folly  of  their  civil  dissensions,  the 
necessity  of  their  burying  all  animosities,  and  uniting  against  the  ttrangers, 
Sncb  a  subject  was  quite  likely  to  give  umbrage  to  the  stern  and  suspicious 
Austrian  government.  Pellico's  Memoirs  of  hit  Captivity  have  also  been 
strictly  prohibited  in  the  Lombardo* Venetian  kingdom,  as  might  be  readily 
anticipated.  The'  wonder  is  how  the  Piedmontese  censorship  alldwed  the 
book  to  appear  at  alt,  or  the  tragedy  to  be  performed.  By  the  way,  we  may 
mentiota  that  two  reprints  of  the  Italian  original  have  been  already  made,  one 
in  Paris  and  one  in  London,  with  notes.  Two  French  translations  are  an- 
nounced, one  with  copious  notes  by  Maroncelli.  Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe  is  the 
author  of  the  £nglish  translation  which  is  about  to  appear  in  London. 

A  supplement  of  corrections  and  additions  to  Dr.  Ferrario  Vgreat  work,  Co»- 
Ume  mdwo  e  wioitmo,  is  being  pnUished  in  numbers  at  Milan.  The  author  bas 
availed  himself  of  the  works  of  travellers  published  since  1820 — amon^  others, 
Travds  of  Marmara  and  Mimaud  in  Sardinia,  of  the  Journey  to  Mekka  m  1826> 
27  by  Descoudray,  of  Count  Potocki's  journey  to  the  Steppes  of  Astrakan  and 
Caucasus,  published  by  Klaproth  in  1829,  of  Timkovski's  into  Mongolia  and 
China,  and  of  Mr.  Arago's  Promenade  autour  du  Monde  on  board  Captain  Frey- 
dnet's  squadron.  Dr.  Ferrario  has  also  added  a  full  and  interesting  descriptioii 
of  Palestme,  in  wbicb  he  has  availed  himself  especially  of  the  learned  work  of 
Land :  la  Sacra  Scrittura  illustrata  con  monumetUifemcoHUtirf  ed  i^^tfiom,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1827.  The  whole  supplement  to  Dr.  Fenario  will  eonsiat  of 
two  vols.  4to.  or  nineteen  numbers,  or  which  eleven  have  abea^y  appeared* 
The  wock  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Dr.  Morandini  has  published  a  statistical  work  called  Del  Cemimento  MHanaCj 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  betiiff  a  histoir  of  the  various  operations  for  the  admeasurement 
and  evaluation  of  afl  the  landed  properties  in  tne  Milanese  territory,  which  have 
been  effected  at  various  epochs  for  the  assessment  of  the  land  tax.  The  cadtuirCt 
as  the  French  call  it,  for  the  Duchy  of  Milan  was  completed  in  1760;  it  has 
been  since  extended  to  the  territory  of  Mantua  and  the  otner  provinces  of  Aus* 
trian  Lombardy. 

An  Italian  version  of  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome  is  being  published  at  Pavia, 
and  has  already  begnn  to  undergo  the  stnctures  of  the  learned  of  that  country, 
which  is  most  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  work.  We  rather  think  it  will 
^ve  rise  to  K  Yduminous  controversy  south  of  the  Alps. 


Mitcellaneous  Uterary  Notices.  5S7 

RUSSIA. 

The  Eraperor  of  Russia,  at  the  request  of  Prince  lieren,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  increased  the  yearly  allotvance  for  the  support  of  the 
Dorpat  Observatory  from  2000  to  8000  rubles.  The  salaries  of  the  two  astro- 
nomers attached  to  it  are  not  included  in  this  sum;  the  repairs  also  of  the 
building,  and  its  lighting,  are  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  Qnivershy, 

Last  summer  a  {ideographical  journey  through  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
Siberia  was  undertaken  by  M.  Feodorow,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor^ 
who  has  appointed  a  sum  of  2S,000  rubles  to  defray  the  expenses.  StiUuore 
important  results  are  anticipated  from  the  three  years' journey  about  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  state-councillor  Pass, Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sdeaoes, 
His  route  is  from  Peterburgh  to  Pekin^  through  eastern  Siberie. 

Gneditsch,  a  state-councillor,  and  well  known  as  a  poet^  died  lately  lit 
St.  Petersburgh. 


SPAIN. 


Am  original  historiciil  novel  recently  appeared  at  Madrid,  in  8  vols,  voder  tl|e 
title  of  El  Conde  de  Cande^ina,  and  has  been  very  favonrably  noticed  in  the 
Madrid  Gazette.  The  author,  Don  Patricio  de  la  Escosura,  is  an  ofltor  in 
the  artillery  of  the  royal  guard. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

M.  Desgrange,  formerly  first  Dragoman,  and  Secretary  of  the  French  Smbaatj 
at  Constantinople,  has  been  eleaed  Professor  of  Turkish  in  the  place  of 
M.  Kieffer,  deceased. 

Dr.  Siebold's  long-promised  work  on  Japan  has  been  annonnced  as  likely 
to  make  its  appearance  very  speedily. 

M.  Brosset,  jun.  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  stody  of  the  history,  peo« 
graphy,  and  literature  of  Georgia,  has  presented  to  the  Paris  Asiatic  Soaety, 
for  insertion  in  its  Journal,  a  description  of  Turkish  Georgia^  translated  from 
the 'Work  of  an  Armenian  Doctor. 


An  Arabic  Chrestomathia  for  beginners,  with  a  glossary  and  uotesi  in 
2  vols.  8vo.,  will  shortly  appear  by  Professor  Humbert,  of  Geneva. 

M.  Stanislas  Julien  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  College  of 
France,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Abel-Remusat,  who  died  of  the  Cholera  last  yean 

M.  Bianchi,  interpreter  to  the  king  of  the  Oriental  languages,  is  about  tp 
send  to  press  a  new  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  language,  intended  for  the  use 
of  interpreters,  merchants,  seamen,  and  travellers  m  the  Levant.  It  will  form 
a  l^rge  volume  in  8vo.,  and  besides  a  full  detail  of  the  grauMnar  and  ^ntax^ 
will  contain  numerous  exercises  extracted  from  the  best  aothorl,  id  p^ose  and 
TecsCi  in  the  Turkish  language. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 
From  JahuarTj  1833,  to  Maxgh,  1853,  inclusiys. 


THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 

%4ll  Ei^aagflisolit   Kirah^a-Zeitana«     Henuigegcben   von   Hengrtcaberg.      18SS. 

IS  Nos.    4to.    Berlin.    %L 
248  Conard,  Predigten  liber  die  Bekehrung  det  Apostels  Paului.    8to.    Birl,    7§. 
t49  Ill|eii^  a(^t«cbrilt  far  die  biaUriKhe  Theologie.    Stea  Bde»  Stes  Stuck.    Vfo. 

■    ijHptfg.    f s.  6d. 
250  Tlieotogiache  Studien  and  Kritiken.    183S.    4  Nos.    8vo.    Hamhurg,    U.  lOk 
S51  Stapf,  llieologia  hfoniis,  in  esHfiMidiaB  radacta.    Vol.  III.    8to.     lOs. 
f 5S  Schrader,  Der  Apostel  Paolus.    iter  Theil.    8vo.    Ltiptig.    89. 
253  Likke,  CoiDmentar  iiber  die  Schriftrn  det  ETang.  Johannes.    4ter  Tbl.     Ister 

Bd.    8to.    Botm.    12s.  6d. 
2M  Wonlin,Epitonc  Sacrae  Script.  HaxameCrisnieoioriabUuicoDcinnata.    iSmo.  tf« 
W  2«n^  IMe  gottesdiciifllkben  Vortnige  dec  Judei^  historiscb  entwkkalr.    gr.  8fo. 

Bfr/m.    ^Os. 

256  Absalon,  tou  Estrap  und  Mohnike.    8to.    Leipugm    6$,  6d. 

257  CaroT^,  Die  Jetzten  Dinge  des  romischen  Katliolicismas  in  Deatschlaud.    8to. 

10s.       • 

258  Eisett9chniid»  Vergleichende  Danttellung  aller  allgemein  verbindlicbcn  nnd  pro- 

Tinciellen  Kircbensatsungen  der  kathoiischen  Kirclte,    &vo.    Berlau     149. 

259  Tafel,  Religionssjsteoi  der  neoen  Kirche,  aus  Qaellcn  dargestellt.    Istet  Heft. 

SVb.    2b. 

260  Gitieler,  Lebrbuoh  der  KircbcDgeichicbte.    2ten  Bdes  2ter  Thi.    8vo.    Biiia. 

12s.  6d. 

261  Engelbardt,  KirchenuescbichtlichcAbbandlungen.    8fo.    Erktngen.    9s. 

262  Allgenieine  Kirchen-Zeitung.    Herausgegeben  von  Zimmemiann.    1833.    12  Nus. 

4lo.    DanmrA^t.    fL  10s. 

263  Wegscheider,  Institotiones  Tbeologiae  cbristianae  dogroaticae.    Bditto  septtma, 

aucta  et  emendata.     8to.     Hala§. 

264  Rttbr,  Maguiu  fur  christUche  Prediger.    5ten  Bdes  2tes  Stiick.    Sro.    flmaor. 

4».6d, 
%$i  ^hroter.  Lchrboob  der  MofiUtbeoiogie.    2ter  Tbl.  Iste  Abth.    Fnib.    7a.  6d. 

266  Grand pierre,  Discours  sar  quelques  Sojeta  d#  RtiigiiMi  et  de  Morale.     8fo« 

6s.  6d. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

267  Rbeinlscbes  Musenni  for  Jurispnideni.    1833.    4  Nos.    8vo.    G«ttai§sji.    ti. 

268  Warnkoenig,CoiDmeotarii  Juris  Roroani  Privaii.    Torn.  III.    8vo.    LetdH,    14a. 

269  Rndorff,  Das  Rechi  der  Vormundscbaft  aus  den  gemeinen  in  Deotschland  gel- 

lenden  Recliten  entwickelu    Ister  Bd.    8to.    Bmrlin,     10s. 

270  Oaopp,  Lex  fVbionam.    8vo.     Vratislaviae.    2s. 

271  Ekendahl,  AilgemeineStaatsiebre.    8vo.    Nnutadt,    Us.  6d. 

272  Veder,  Hisloriae  phikwoplilae  Jaris  apod  Veterrs.    8vo.    Lugd,  Bet.     lOi. 

273  Corpea  Joria  ci?ilis,  cd.  el  com  notis  Schroder.    Vol.  I.    (Jitsliniam  coot.)    4lo. 

Bm4*    U  14s. 

274  Miiller,  Archlv  fiir  die  neoeste  Gesettgebong  aller  deatachtn  Scaaten.     9ur  Bd. 

8vo.    Mainu    14s. 
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MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION,  AND 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

275  Hermann,  Ueber  Herni  Professor  Ritter's  Darstellung  der  sokratischen  Systeroe. 

8vo.     Heidelberg,    tt, 
976  Hegel,  Phanomenologie  des  Geistes.   Heraasgegeb.  von  Scbolse.  8to.  Berl.  Its. 
277 Vorlesungen  liber  die  Fhilosophie  der  Religion.     Hersosgegeben  von 

Marheineke.    8  Bde.    8vo.     BerL    IL 
278  •— — >.  Fhilosophiscbe  Abbandlungen.     Heraosgegeben  von  MicheleU      8vq« 

Berl,     10s. 
879  Micbelet.  £inleitaog  in  Hegel's  pbilosophiwhe  Abbandlungen.    8vo»    Is. 

280  Fries,  Handbuch  der  pract.  Philosopbie.    iter  ThI.     8vo,    Heideib.    7s. 

281  Rau,  Gmndiiitae  der  Finanswissenschaft.    Iste  Abth.    8vo.    Heidelb*    7s. 
28s  —  I^hrbucb  der  politischen  Oekonomie.    3ter  Bd.    7s« 

283  Scbwarz,  Die  Schulen.    8vo.    Leipzig,    lis. 

284  Bobme,  Aurora,  oder  Morgenrothe  im  Aufgang.    8vo.    Leiinign    7s.  6d. 

285  lliieine,  Ideen  zu  einer  Reform  des  gesainmten  Schulwesens.     8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

286  Opinion  de  Napoleon  snr  divers  SujeU  de  Politique  et  d'Administralion,  rt- 

cueillies  par  an  membre  de  son  conseil  d'etat,  £cc.     8vo.     lOs. 

287  Lfirminier,  Lettres  philosopbiques  adress^es  a  un  Berlinois.    8vo.    10s. 

288  Rotalde,  Lettre  a  S.  M.  la  Heine  Regente  d'£spagnc,  et  Observations  patrio* 

tiques  sur  TAmnestie  accord^e  anx  Espagnols.    8vo.    28. 

MATHEMATICS.  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

289  Poggendorf,  Annalen  der  Pbysik  und  Chemie.    1833.    13  Nos.    8vo.    Leipt. 

tL  8s. 

290  Schweigger-Seidel,  Neues  Jahrbuch  der  Chemie  und  Plijfsik.    1833.    24  Nos. 

8vo.     Halle.    3/.  8s. 

291  Crelle,  Journal  fur  die  reine  und  angewandte  Mathematik.    lOier  Bd.    4toi. 

Berl.    U. 

292  Hahn,  Hypsometrische  Tafcln.    ISmo.    Berl.    2s.  6d. 

293  Hensler,  Ueber  die  Wirkungen  des  thierischen  Maguetismus  auf  Menscbcn  mid 

Natnr.    8vo.     Wursb.     is.  6d. 

294  Brandes,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Naturlehre  zur  Belehmng  derer,  denen  es  an 

mathematischen  Vorkenntnissen  felilt.    S  Bde.    8vo.    £eip%,    iL  5s. 

295  Annalcs  de  Chemie  et  de  Physique.     1833.    It  Nos.    8vo.     Parie.    tL  10s. 

296  Jean  Plana,  Th^orie  du  Mouvement  de  la  Lune.    3  Vols.  4to.    Twin.  lOi.  10|» 

297  M^raoires  present^s  par  divers  Savans  k  TAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences  de 

rinstitut  de  France,  et  imprimis  par  son  ordre,  (Sciences  Matbenatiques  et 
Physiques.)    Ton.  III.    4to.     U.7s. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

S98  Hahn,  Die  Arachniden.    3tes  Heft.    8vo.    Numb.    4s.  6d. 
399 Wanzenartige  Insekten,    3tes  Heft    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

300  Dietrich,  Flora  R«gni  Borussica.    Fasc.  II.  et  III.    8vo.    Berl.    lOs. 

301  Karsten,  Archiv  far  Mineralogie,  Geognosie,  Bergbau  und  Hiittenkunde.    5taii 

Bdes  setes  Heft.    8vo.    Berl,    Ids. 

302  Linnea,  Bin  Journal  for  die  Botanik  in  ihrem  gansen  Umfiinge,  Iierausgrgeben 

von  Schlechtendal.     1833.    6  Nos.     8vo.     Bert.     IL  10s. 

303  Brehm,  Handbocli  fiir  den  Liebhaber  der  Stuben*,  Haos-  and  aller  derZiihmung 

werthen  Vogel.    8vo.     Mit  illurotnirten  Kupfem.     Ihnenau,    Its. 

304  Eschwege,  Bettrage  zitr  Gebtrgskunde  Brasiliens.    8vo.    BerL    I8s. 

305  Chavannes,  Monographie  des  Antischintes.     4to.     Planches.     Paris.     18s. 
30<S  Flora,  Oder  allgemeine  botanische  ifeitung.     1835.    Regeneb.    If.  4s. 

.507  Gaudin,  Flora  Helvetica.     Vol.  VU.    8vo.     Turid.    14s. 


4»40  Ikt  of  New  IVarkr 

308  Annates  des  Mines.    1859.    6Nos.    8vo.     Pcrrii.     IL 
909  Triniu9,  De  Graniiiiibus  paniceis.    8vo.    PstrapalL     lOs. 

310  Gaudin,  Liber  iiuiDualtsHclireiico'BoUiiicus,  in  usum  viatorit  Botaoopliili  Helve- 

tiam  peregrantis.  .  8vo.     Turici,    149. 

311  De  la  Becbe,  Handbuch  der  Geognosie,  iibersetst  von  Decben.   8to.    BeW.    15s, 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

31 1  Annalen  der  Pharmacie.    dter  Bd.    8to.    Heideih,    If.  15s. 

31 5  Gurlt,  Anatoniische  Abbildungen  der  Haos-Siioge-Thiere.    I5te  lief.    Ss. 
'914  Hlatiius,  Akiurgische  Abbildungen,  nebst  eriiiul.  Texte.    6ce  Lief.    Folio.    lOs. 

316  Rast*s  Magttzin  fur  die  gesanimte  Heilkunde.    39ster  Bd.    8vo.  -  Beri,    16s. 

316  Gurlt»  Lehrboch  der  pathologischen  Anatoniie  der  Haus-Sauge-Tliiere.    tier  Thl. 

Svo.,  niit  S5  Kupfern.    BtrL    U,  7s. 

317  — — .  Anatoniie  des  Pferdes.    Stes  Heft.    8vo.,  rait  35  Kapfern.    IZ.  lOs. 

318  Treviranas,  Die  Erscheinungeii  itnd  Gesetze  des  organisclien  Lebens.    tter  Bd. 

Iste  Abth.     gr.  8vo.     Brsm.    78. 

319  Griife  nnd  Walther,  Journal  far  Chinirgie  nnd  AugenheilkDiide.      I9ter  Bd. 

8vo.    BcrL    U.  Is. 
5(0  Btancardi,  Lexicon  Medtcuni.    Editio  noTissima,  raaltum  eroendata  et  aocta,  a 

C.  G.Kuhn.    «yols.    gr.  8yo.    Dpi.    K.  18s. 
391  Naumann,  Handbuch  der  medtcin.  Klinik.    3ter  Bd.  ?te  Abtb.    8vo.     tfs. 
3<S  Hevniann,  Die  Entbindung  lebloser  Scbwangern,  rait  Bezrebung  aaf  die  Lex 

llegia.    8to;     CtibUn,    49. 6d. 
3t3  Cagol,  Ciiniqoe  raedicale»  soivie  d'on  trait6  des  Maludies  cancereuses.    8yo.    7s. 
3S4  CruTeilhter,  Anatomie  Pathologiqoe  do  Corps  huraain,  etc.    Li  v.  XV.  Fol.    lis. 
3S6  Vemout,  lYait^  de  Phrenologie  huniaine  et  compart.    Uv.  XVIIL     Fol.    149. 
3t6  PoDgolf  Essai  de  Tberapeotique,  bas^e  sur  la  M^thode  analjtiqoCt  suivi  dVa 

notice  sur  le  Chol^ra-Morbus,  et  ses  M6tliodes  coraUres,  et  d'on  coap-d'eil 

fur  TEmploi  des  Aiiliphlogtstiques.    8fO.    6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

327  Comraentatjones  Societ.  reg.  Scientiarum  Gotlingensts  rccentiores.     Vol.  VII. 

4to.,  euro  Figoris.    GoUing,    ftl.  f s. 
SiB  Erscli  uiid  G ruber,  Allgenieine  Eocjrclopiidie  der  Wissenschaften  uod  Kdnste. 

f3ster  Bd.    4io.    Liijn,    tL  7f. 

3t9  . — dieselbe.    fte  Section*  9ter  Thl.    1(.  7s. 

330—— ■ 3te  Section,  3ter  Thl.    1/.  7s. 

931  Conversations- Lexicon  der  neuesten  Zeit  uiid  Literatur.     Ein  Supplement  band  an 

alien  friihem  Auflagen  des  Con rersations- Lexicon.    Istes. — Xltes.  Heft.   8to. 

Leipt,    Each  Is.  6d. 
33t  Rauer,  Die  Probleme  der  Staatskunst,  Philosopbie  and  Fhjsik,   8Tp.   Leipt.   6s. 
353  Monier,  De  TEtat  actuel  de  la  Navigation  de  la  Seine,  enlre  Rouen  et  Paris,  et 

des  Mojens  de  la  pcrfectionncr.    4to.    5s. 

334  Placide  Boo^,  Traits  d'Orf^vrerie,  Bijouterie,  et  Joaillerie.    t  Vols.    8vo.     I6s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

335  Moseums,  Bliittcr  fur  biidende  Kunst.    1833.   Ister  Jahigang.    5S  Nos.,  in  4ta« 

BerL    tL  5s. 

336  Berlin  und  seine  Uragebangen  ira  I9ten  Jahrhundert.    Nos.  I.  &  U.     4Ko.     4s4 

337  Miiller,  Beiiriige  aur  deutschen  Konst-  und  Gescbichtskunde  durch  Kunstdenk- 

nalc.    Istes  Heft.    4to.    Damul.    7s. 
938  Zahn,  Omamente  aller  klassiscbeu  Kunstepocben,  nacb  den  Ortginalen  in  ikren 

cigenthumlichen  Faiben  dargestellt.    Istes  Heft.    Folio.    Beri.    Itto.  6d. 
339  Hans  Holbein's  Todtentans,  in  53  getreu  nacb  den  Holzscbnitten  litbogFaphtabcn 

Bliittera.    Henuisgegebi  van.  SScblottbauer,  mit  «rkJiirciidcin  Teste.    Htanek&n. 

1/.  13s. 


Published  on  the  Cdntinent.  M\ 

340  Faostas.    Bin  Gedicht  von  L.  Bechsteio.     Uo,,   mit  Koprem  io  Contriren. 

Leipt.    158» 
d*t  RohraOfttKnes  to  Sbakspewe's  Othello,  in  13  pUtM.    4to.    Frankf.    17s. 
34«  Gallerieberubniter  Manner.    Heft  I.  &  XL    4to.     Frtmlf.    6u 

343  Hogarth's  sammtliche  Kanatwerke,  m  74  Slattern  Stelndmck.    5te$  and  6tes 

Heft.    Folio.    Letps.    I5s. 

344  Marker,  Proctische  Zetchnuiigen   vott  Mcables.      Istes  bis  6tei  Heft.     4to. 

Leipx,    18s. 
343  Becker's  Augusleun.      Dresdens  antike  Denkmaler  enthaltend.      8te  AoBage. 
3tes  &  4tes  Heft.    Folio.    L$ipg.    tU 

346  Biographic  Gallerjr  of  the  Polish  Revolation,  or  One  Hundred  Portraits  of  Indi- 

viduals who  acted  a  distinguished  Pan  in  the  War  of  Polish  Independence. 
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Abtl,  King  of  Denmark,  cfaangas  made  by, 
in  the  constitution  of  that  country,  IM. 

.4Afa2<m,  Archbishop  of  Lund,  biographical 
account  of,  129,  ISO,  131. 

Africa,  Travels  in.    See  DouvilU. 

AgrkmUuMt  state  of,  in  the  Roman  states, 
4S— 45. 

AUkd  Kvenigtu,  the  second  restoreia  of  the 
Bourbonsi  106 — sufferings  of  Franco 
from  their  armies,  lOQ^^etacuation  of 
Vranoe  by  tbeir  forces,  110. 

America,  United  States  of,  description  of 
the  New  England  states,  5-*of  the 
southern  states,  6 — of  the  western 
states,  8 — state  of  slavery  there,  10 — 
1$ — ^scheme  for  abolishing  slavery  there, 
14, 15— state  of  religion,  15— character 
of  the  An^rican  army  and  riflemen,  18 
— ^remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ame- 
ricans towards  the  Red  Indiana,  19 
— fS — particularly  the  Cherokees,  S3, 
t4 — efforts  made  by  the  government 
for  promoting  the  education  of  the  In- 
dian  chiefs,  S5, 46— accoaatof  the  set- 
tlement of  the  province  of  Texas,  f7. 
t6— -observations  on  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  SoQth  Carolinians  and  the 
'  general  government,  936,  S37. 

Anigc  (M.),  abstract  of  the  researches  of, 
on  the  lunar  influence  upon  rain,  503, 
504 — on  the  atmosphere,  504 — 507 — 
on  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances, 
507 — and  on  the  complexion,  507, 508. 

Anmnian  titwtatun,  origin  of,  511 — ac- 
count of  the  Mechitarist  monastery  of 
St  Laaiaro,  509,  510— notice  of  the 
Armenian  languages,  510 — of  Marabas, 
the  earliest  Armenian  historian,  511 — 
state  of  Armenian  literature  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  td«-~notice  of 
Moaes  Chorenenais  or  Chorenabyi,  611, 
512-^progresa  of  Armttiian  Utdratiire 


from  the  sixth  to  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, 519. 

ArrivabiHC  (Signor),  Di  vatrU  Soek$^  0  In- 
iritttsjone  di  BentfianMa  m  Londra,  f  18 
observations  of,  en  the  changes  in  the 
economy  of  society,  219 — on  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  poor,  t6.-«and  on 
depdts  of  mendicity  on  the  continent, 
S90 — on  the  good  effects  of  Mechanic's 
Institutes,  ifr.— on  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties, t^.  991 — his  refutation  of  the  out- 
cry against  the  tyranny  of  capital,  991 
— «nd  on  the  emcta  of  war,  999. 

Artdi  (Comte  d'),  conduct  of,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  93,  94— his  unpo- 
pular measures  after  the  first  restoration, 
100. 101.     See  CharUs  X. 

Atmosphere,  influence  of  the  moon  on  the, 
503—508. 

Amtria,  observatbns  on  the  correspond* 
ence  between,  and  England  concerning 
the  Roman  Legations,  69-— 79— op- 
pressive and  barbarous  character  of  her 
administration  in  Italy »  473—475. 


Banditti,  condition  of,  in  the  Roman 
states,  54— especially  during  the  French 
dominion,  55. 

Berr  (Michel),  Du  Rabhinime,  441— on 
the  changes  of  Judaism,  443— on  the 
Gemara,  445. 

Berry,  (Duo  de),  remarks  on  the  assaisi- 
nation  of,  119, 190. 

Bktgraphkal  natieet  of  Erasmus  Rask,  939 
— 240 — of  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  947— -of 
Antoiiio  Scarpa,  959 — of  Barnaba  Ori* 
ani,  953 — of  Friedric  von  Raumer,  453 
—of  M.  Kieffer,  599,  530— of  Baion 
Cotta,  550—539. 

Bntht,  number  of,  in  the  papal  states,  49< 

Bouier^ei  (MM.),  tbeir  colleotion  of  old 
GerraaB  pietoresi  74. 
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BoHoparte  (Napoleon),  esUbtishmeot  of 
tbe  power  of,  94,  95 — cauies  of  his  se- 
cret onpopularitj,  95 — his  abdication, 
99 — returns  to  France  from  £lba,  105 
-ohis  unpopularity,  ib.  106. 

Bonaparte  ( Napoleon )»  the  yinmger,  .de- 
sign of  the  Austrian  court  in  educating 
him,  fOf — his  character,  203 — anec- 
dotes of  his  childhood,  204 — bis  acqui- 
sition of  the  German  language,  805 — 
anecdotes  of  his  conduct  towards  bis 
tutors,  X05,  206— expedient  resorted  to 
for  mitigating  his  abhorrence  of  fiction, 
S06 — his  conduct  on  hearing  of  bis 
father's  death,  207 — his  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  miliiarj  studies,  208 — 
political  lectures  given  to  hiui  by  Prince 
Metternich,  209 — his  views  towards  tbe 
throne  of  France,  211 — appreciation  of 
bis  own  position,  212 — first  appearance 
in  society,  213— appointed  a  lieutenant- 
general,  213 — rapid  decline  of  his 
health,  214 — his  death,  t6. — strong  re- 
semblance to  his  father,  215. 

Bookt,  list  of,  published  on  the  continent 
from  October  to  December,  1832,  256, 
€t  sef.— from  January  to  March,  1833, 
540,  et  ieq, 

Bourbon  gotfcrnmetU,  causes  of  its  over- 
throw in  France  in  1830,  91— obser- 
vations on  the  fint  restoration  of,  99, 
100 — and  on  their  teeond  restoration, 
106, 107. 

C. 

Campamorto,  account  of  the  farm  of,  44t 
45. 

Capital,  absurd  outcry  against  the  tyranny 
of,  exposed,  221. 

Car^of  (Don),  misrepresentations  of  histo- 
rians relative  to  the  death  of,  455,  456 
— abstract  of  the  evidence  relating  to  it, 
457—462. 

Carolina,  probable  results  of  tbe  dispute 
between,  and  the  general  government 
of  the  United  States,  956,  237. 

Char'UabU  foundationt  at  Rome,  notice  of, 
57,  58, 'of  England.  218,  219. 

Charlts  IX,,  King  of  France,  letter  of,  re- 
lating to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, 465. 

CharUt  X„  King  of  France,  causes  of  bis 
expulsion,  91. 

Cheroke$  Indiam,  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  the  American  government  towards, 
23,  24 — notice  of  the  inventor  of  the 
Cherokee  alphabet,  26. 

Civil  courtt  of  the  Roman  atates,  and 
their  jurisdiction,  51 . 

Clergy  at  Rome,  reveouei  of»  62,  6S4 


Cobbett  (William),  on  the  miterka  of  an 
English  member  of  parliamcDt,  197, 
not^^key  to  his  opposttkm  to  Jewish 
emancipation,  449. 

Coloitrt  of  plants,  causes  of,  365, 366. 

Copper,  British,  increased  export  oC  un- 
der the  free  trade  syitcro,  154, 155. 

Corporatiani,  munici{>al,  origin  of,  in  Den- 
mark, 138. 

CoUa  (Baron),  biographical  notice  of, 
530—532. 

Cotton  manufacturee,  British,  proofr  of  the 
increased  export  of,  under  the  free 
trade  system,  156. 

Crimei,  increase  of,  in  tbe  Roman  states^ 
53 — number  of  criminals  tried  there  in 
two  years,  57. 

Cropt,  physiological  principles  for  tlic 
rotation  of,  381. 


D. 


Daiici,  character  of,  in  the  thiitecnth 
century,  128,  and  in  1627,  470,  471. 

Deatht,  number  of,  in  the  Papal  States, 
42.43. 

De  CandolU  (A.  P.)  Fkyndagia  VigitaU. 
334— plan  of  his  work,  335— ootltne 
of  his  theory  of  the  properties  of  the 
tusue,  of  which  the  elementary  organs 
of  plants  are  composed,  3S7 — and  of 
his  examination  of  the  three  vital  pro- 
perties admitted  in  tbe  animal  king- 
dom, which  have  been  supposed  to 
exist  also  in  the  vegetable,  SSis — outlioe 
of  his  theory  of  nutrition,  339—^7— 
progress  made  in  the  anitnal  growth  of 
a  plant  in  each  of  the  four  seasons, 
348 — abstract  of  bis  theory  of  repro- 
duction, by  tlie  fructification  of  a  plant, 
349  —  358  —  by  the  subdivision  of 
plants,  358,  359— origin  of  species  of 
plants,  359,  360,  361— the  law  of 
symmetry  observable  in  plants  which 
are  allied  in  natoral  affinity,  361^364 
— 00  tbe  constant  descent  of  tbe  root, 
and  ascent  of  the  stem,  364,  365— » 
on  the  sleep  of  plants,  and  the 
causes  of  their  different  colours,  365, 
355  —  individuality  of  plants,  367 
— duration  and  age  of  trees,  368 — 
371 — abstract  of  his  theory  of  vegeta* 
ble  epireology,  372 — ^376— on  the  pro- 
cess employed  by  nature  in  healing  the 
wounds  of  trees,  377— 379— effects  of 
poisons  on  the  vegetable  structure, 
379,  380 — his  principles  for  regulating 
the  rotation  of  crops,  381. 

Deoosci,  Due,  wise  policy  of  the  ministry 
of,  115^118. 
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Dmmark,  iketcli  of  the  ancient  history 
of,  15S— reig:n  of  Valdeniar  I.  i6.— . 
change  in  the  constitotion  134— code 
of  laws  framed  under  Valdemar  II. 
155 — origin  of  the  feudal  noblesse,  136 
— powers  of  the  nation,  137 — ad  minis- 
traiion  of  justici*,  ift.— changes  in  the 
constitution  made  by  King  Abel,  138 
—origin  of  municipal  corporations,  ib, 
— heads  of  the  capitulation  signed  by 
King  Erilc  Clipping,  139,  140— de. 
scription  of,  in  16*7,  469— 471— Li- 
terary intelligence  from,  238.  528. 

Dejntiy,  miseries  of,  described,  195 — 199. 

Dident  (Denis),  Mfynoiret  et  Omvret  de, 
261 — defects  of  the  various  editions  of 
his  woriis,  264,  265— character  of  Na- 
igeon's  memoir  of  him,  265,  966 — 
and  of  his  daughter's  memoir,  267 — 
anecdotes  of  the  early  years  of  Dide- 
rot, 268,  269— efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to 
prevail  on  him  to  enter  their  order, 
269 — goes  to  Paris  and  studies  hi  the 
college  d'Harcourt,  270  —  abandons 
himself  to  -  literature,  271 — his  priva> 
tions,  272,  273 — composes  sermons  for 
his  support,  273 — accepts  and  relin- 
quishes a  tutorship,  ib. — little  encou- 
ragement given  to  literature  in  France 
at  this  time»  275 — falls  in  love  and 
marries,  275—277 — admirable  conduct 
of  bis  wife,  277 — whom  he  sends  to  his 
parents,  ib, — their  reception  of  her, 
278 — bis  base  conduct  towards  her,  t6, 
notice  of  his  translations,  279 — pub- 
lishes his  Interpretation  de  la  Nature, 
ib, — projects  the  Encyclop^die,  i6. — 
notices  of  his  associates,  D'Alembert, 
283— Rousseau,  284— Grimm,  285— 
lielvetius,  286 — Marmontel,  Galiani, 
and  d*Holbach,  287 — suppression  of 
the  EncycIop6die,  290— which  is  taken 
off  by  Louis  XV.  in  consequence  of  a 
foolish  accident,  290,  291 — alterations 
made  in  it  by  the  bookseller  Le  Breton, 
392— Diderof  s  visits  to  Btron  d'Hol- 
bach,  292,  293 — the  society  formed 
tliere,  293,  294— sells  his  library  to  the 
Empress  Catherine,  296 — ^visits  her  at 
Petersburg,  297 — his  last  illness  and 
death,  298, 229— estimate  of  his  Intel- 
lectoal  powers,  299 — 301 — Diderot,  a 
proselytising  atheist,  301 — remarks  on 
hit  atheism,  302 — 305 — his  loose  opi- 
nions on  marriage,  305,  306 — his  con- 
versational talents,  309 — facility  of 
composition,  ib,  310— remarks  on  his 
works,  310 — 312. 

WhraeU'i  "  Genius  of  Judaism,"  notice 
of,    443—011    the    causes    operating 


against  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  by 
external  agency,  451. 

VouvHU  (J.  B.),  detection  of  the  false- 
hoods in  his  Travels,  by  M.  Lacor- 
daire,  240 — 246 — notice  of  his  Trente 
Moii  de  ma  Vie,  Sfe,  519 — contradiciion 
in  his  account  of  his  residence  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  520,  521 — and  of  his  Afri- 
can travels,  521 — 524 — biographical 
account  of  his  earlier  years,  524,  525 
— his-  adventures  in  f^ondon,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Le  Comte,  525, 
526^-observatioiis  on  the  reclamation 
of  M.  Jomard  relative  to  his  voyage, 
526,  527. 

Drouineau  (Gustave),  Le  Manuscrii  Vert, 
435— remarks  on,  436—440. 

Durer  (Albert),  Reliquiai,  73 — character 
of,  ib. — observations  on  the  work,  79 — 
notice  of  his  family,  80 — anecdotes 
of  the  early  life  of  Durer,  81 — his 
marriage  to  a  vixen,  82 — extracis  from 
his  letters  to  Pirkhcimer,  83— is  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Nuremberg,  84 — anecdote  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  t2>. — extracts  from 
his  diary  of  a  journey  into  the  Nether- 
lands, 85— 88— his  deatli,  88 — tribute 
to  his  memory  by  Pirkheimer,  ib,  89, 


E. 


Eatt  India  Company,  noble  efforts  of,  to 
promote  the  study  of  oriental  litera- 
ture in  England,  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  at  Haileybury  College,  330 
and  in  India,  by  promoting  education 
among  the  natives,  330,  331 — and  by 
their  patronage  of  learned  men,  331. 

Education  in  the  Roman  States,  account 
of  64 — in  England,  remarks  on,  175, 
176— and  in  India,  330.  331. 

EUctioH  of  Members  of  Parliament,  ob- 
servations of  an  Italian  exile  on,  180 — 
comparison  of  the  systems  of  direct 
aod  indirect  election,  180, 181. 

EUzabeth  (Queen),  letter  of,  to  Henry 
IV.  King  of  France,  467, 468. 

JEngland,  causes  of  the  misrepresentations 
of,  by  foreigners,  171,  172 — charitable 
and  benevolent  institutions  of,  218, 
219 — vindication  of  the  high  customs 
duties  in,  from  the  charges  of  Prussia, 
403,  404 — description  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  English  1551,  47l, 
472. 

Erik  Glipping,  King  of  Denmark, 
changes  made  by,  in  the  constitution 
of  that  country,  139, 140. 

Experts,  British,  proofs  of  the  great  in- 
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crease  o(  nnd«r  the  new  sjsteih  of  Trte 
Trade,  148— tables  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  which  such  hi- 
creased  exportation  has  taken  place, 
15lf  note, 
fyriii  (Nl.),  explanations  doe  from,  re- 
specting Dooville's  Vojragc,  526. 


F. 


Firanee,  literary  intelligence  from,  t48 — 
f  50 — ^598—550 — present  state  of  lite- 
rature in,  183 — 187 — improvement  in 
the  police  at  Rome  accomplished  by  the 
French,  55 — various  representations  of 
the  late  revolution,  made  by  oor  con* 
serratives  and  by  the  friends  of  liberty, 
90 — reason  why  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment could  no  longer  continue  in  Fi-ance, 
91— conduct  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  his 
brother  during  the  revolution,  93,  94 
— frustration  of  their  hopes  on  the  l8th 
Fructidor,  and  establishment  of  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  94,  95 — causes  of 
his  secret  unpopularity,  95 — the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  not  at  first 
contemplated  by  the  Allies,  96 — though 
designed  by  Talleyrand,  97  —  proof 
that  tlie  Bourbons  were  not  imposed  on 
France  by  foreign  armies,  97,  98 — ab- 
dication of  Napoleon,  99 — first  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  the  work  of 
Talleyrand,  in  which  the  people  ac 
quiesced,  99 — 100  —  unpopular  mea- 
sures of  the  Count  d'Artois,  100,  101 
—imprudent  conduct  of  Louis  XVIII. 
on  his  arrival,  101,  lOf  — his  situation 
at  that  crisis,  t5. — character  of  the 
royalists  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed, 103 — disgust  excited  in  the  French 
nation  by  their  conduct,  ib,  104 — vio- 
lation of  the  charter,  ib, — general  dis- 
satisfaction iu  France,  ift.  105 — return 
of  Napoleon,  ib, — his  unpopularity,  i6* 
106 — meond  restoration  of  the  Bout- 
bons,  (b,  107 — conduct  of  Fouch6  and 
Talleyrand,  tft.— calamitous  events  of 
its  first  year,  ib, — massacrexs  of  (he 
south  acquitted  by  the  courts  of  justice, 
108 — activity  of  the  royalistcommittees, 
ibt — remarks  on  the  execution  of  Marshal 
Ney,  109 — sufferings  of  France  from 
the  invading  armies,  ib. — resignation  of 
Talleyrand  and  the  other  ministers, 
110— evacuation  of  Fkvnce,  by  the 
forces  of  the  Allies,  ib. — character  of 
the  newly  elected  '  Chambre  IntrouT- 
abie,'  t6.  Ill— its  first  measures,  ib. 


lit — proceedings  with  regard  to  thfc 
]a«v  of  elections,  ib, — ^its  rejection  by 
the  chamber  of  peers,  113— efforts  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  to  enrich  the 
French  church-establishment,  ib.  114 — 
dissolution  of  the  chamber  by  Louis 
X  VIII.,  1 15— salutary  measures  adopt- 
ed under  the  influence  of  Decaxes,  ib. 
116— further  alterations  proposed  io 
taw  of  elections,  ib. — eflfecta  of  the 
rupture  of  Decazes  with  the  liberals, 
117,  118 — and  of  the  assassination  of 
the  Due  de  Berry,  119,  1«0— charac- 
ter of  the  172  newly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ISO 
— and  of  the  ministry  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  121— intrigues  and  manceu- 
▼res  of  the  Jesuits,  ib. — and  of  their 
emissaries,  ib.  122 — triumph  of  the 
ministry  in  1823,  123— death  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  124 — character  of  him,  and 
of  his  reign,  ib.  127 — Religious  prospects 
of  France,  229 — observations  on  the 
state  of  religions  feeling  in  France, 
435—440. 

Free-Trade  : — proof  of  the  benefits  of,  in 
the  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  143 — table  of  imports 
between  1820  and  1831,  t5.— observa- 
tions on  it,  144, 145 — proof  that  such 
increase  is  an  increase  of  ralue,  147, 
1 48  —  examination  of  the  denial  in 
the  petition  frOm  Worcester,  that  in 
purchasing  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries,  we  occasion  the  sale  of  an 
equal  amount  of  oor  own,  149 — obser- 
vations on  Mr.  Robinson's  speech  in 
behalf  of  it,  150— table  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  worid  with  which  the  in- 
crease of  imports  and  exports  has  taken 
place,  152,  note — observations  on  Colo- 
nel Torrens*s  argument  on  the  necessity 
of  reciprocity,  ib. — and  on  the  asser- 
tion that  the  whole  evil  of  low  prices 
arises  from  the  export  of  goods  to  fo- 
reign countries,  which  is  required  to 
pay  for  the  goods  imported  under  the 
altered  system,  ib.  154 — particalaiiy 
wjth  reference  to  metals,  ib.  156 — cot- 
ton goods,  earthenware,  glass,  and  pa- 
pers, 156 — silk,  157 — observations  on 
the  statements  and  resolutions  of  the 
silk  manufacturers,  ib. — 163 — ^vindica- 
tion of  the  results  of  free-tnide  from 
the  charges  of  having  caused  a  fklt  hi 
prices,  profits,  and  wages,  164 — 169 — 
the  retention  of  duties  fbr  revenue  de- 
fended, ib.  170. 

Fructification  of  plants,  diff^at  periods 
of|  described,  349—358. 
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G. 


0MMf«  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  445. 
Giographieal  Societies    of   London  and 

and  Paris,  extent  of  blame  ineurivd  by 

each,    in   sanctioning    M.    Douville's 

Ibrgeries,  5j5 — 587. 
Germany,  literary  intelligence  from,  9B0 

— 530— 55S. 
Goee^,  tribute  of  Niebuhr  to,  45S. 
Gueii,  George,  InTcntor  of  the  Cherokee 

alphabet,  notice  of,  {6. 
Guue  (Dttke  of ),  letter  of  Mary  Queen 

of  Scots  to,  466,  467 — challenge  sent 

to  by  an  fioglisb  ambassador,  468. 


H. 


Hmnmer  (M.  Von),  notice  of  his  casti- 
gation  of  I^rofessor  Schlegel,  328,  329 
erilical  notice  of  his  Persian  transla- 
tion of  Marcos  Antoninos's  meditations, 
518,  519. 

Hehetim,  the  philosopher,  a  rigid  gome- 
preserver,  S86. 

Htnry  IV.  king  of  France,  reproof  of,  by 
Qaeen  Elizabeth,  467,  468. 

Htntm't  (Howard)  hUtory  and  tepography 
of  the  United  Statet  of  Ncnh  Amerka, 
notice  of,  4,  ttate  *. 

Kt4go  (Victor),  Le  Rot  t'omttte,  a  Drama, 
916 — remarks  on  its  alleged  immorality, 
f  ]6^ts  character,  tl7 — on  its  prohi- 
bition by  the  French  government,  217. 

Htiaie  (David),  anecdote  of,  301. 


Jmporfi,  foreign,  into  Great  Britain,  be- 
tween 1820  and  1831,  table  of,  143— 
remarks  thereon^  144, 145 — proofs  that 
the  increase  of  such  imports  is  an  in- 
crease of  value,  147,  148. 

itidiam,  remarks  on  the  condnct  of  the 
American  government  towards,  19— 
93 — particularly  the  Cherokees,  93,  34 
efforts  made  for  educating  the  Indian 
chiefs,  25,  26. 

Jn^tdniion  at  Rome,  notice  of,  52,  53. 

Iron,  British,  increased  export  of,  under 
the  free  trade  system,  154,  153. 

Imbel,  Queen  of  Spain,  abstract  of  evi- 
dence showing  that  she  was  not  ena- 
moured of  her  step-son,  458, 459 — her 
death,  462, 463. 

Jtmlian  levolofioiiistf,  veisarks  on,  473» 
474. 


Italy,  literacy  intelligence  from,  951^ 
253—533.  534. 

Jeeuits  and  their  emissaries,  intrigues  of, 
in  France,  121, 122— their  great  merit 
as  instructors  of  youth,  269. 

Jomard,  (M.),  disclaimer  of,  respecting 
M.  Douvitle.  525,  526. 

Jones  (Sir  William),  on  the  discourage- 
ments attending  the  study  of  oriental 
literature,  326. 

Jndaiem,  modem,  difference  of,  from  the 
imtitutions  of  Muses,  443 — sketch  of 
its  rise  and  progress  as  distinguished 
from  Mosaism,  444,  445— Klecay  and 
revival  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  the 
east,  end  their  revival  in  Spain,  44^^ 
persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Romanbts, 
446 — change  wrought  in  their  behalf 
by  the  Reformation,  446 — history  of 
the  attempt  made  by  the  Pelbam  ad- 
ministration, to  naturaliee  the  Jews, 
447 — anecdotes  of  scenes  that  took 
place  on  the  parsing  of  the  Bill,  449—- 
— repeal  of  the  Bill,  ib. — withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Grant's  Bill  for  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Jews,  450 — causes  operating 
against  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  by 
external  agency,  451 — on  the  efforts  of 
the  society  for  converting  the  Jews, 
451.  452. 

Justice,  administration  of  in  the  Roman 
States,  49 — 52 — ancient,  in  Denmark, 
137. 


K. 


Keratry  (M.),  observations  of,  on  the  mo- 
dern literature  of  France,  183 — 187. 

Kieffer  (51.),  biographical  notice  of,  529, 
530. 


tneordwre  (Theodore),  his  de^i^tion  of 
Douville's  frauds  in  his  pretended  tra* 
Vels,  940— 246— reAolts  of  this,  519— 
59». 

LaeretelU  (Charles),  Histoire  de  France 
depuis  la  Rettauration,  89 — his  qualifi- 
cations, as  an  historian,  91,  92.  See 
France, 

La  Martine,  valedictory  ode  by,  to  the 
academy  of  Marseilles,  189 — 192* 

Legatiom,  papal,  observations  on  the  go- 
vernment uf,  65,  66 — and  on  tlie  cor- 
respondence between  the  pope  and 
Austria,  concerning  them,  69^72. 

Leonora,  Qneen  of  France,  daily  allow- 
ance of  eatables  to,  469. 

Liberty,  an  Irish  radical's  nMioti  of,  448. 
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Liciniut  Stob,  acconnt  of  the  three  Ro- 
gations proposed  by  him  and  his  col- 
Jeague,  415 — 4S? — futile  opposition 
of  the  patricians  to  them,  423,  424 — 
his  rogations  eventaally  passed,  4t5, 
426 — wiss  .  himself  fined  for  transgresi- 
ing  his  oWu  law,  431. 

JAUrary  JnteWgenee  from  Denmark,  238 
—528  — France,  240  —  250—528  — 
530  — Germany,  250  —  530—533— 
Italy,  251—253—533,  534— Russia, 
534 — Spain,  ib, — Oriental  literature, 
253—534—535, 

Literature,  observations  on  the  present 
state  of,  in  France,  183—187. 

London  Co- operative  Society,  observations 
ou  the  tenets  broached  at  the  meetings 
of.  221. 

Xouii  Xriir.,conduct  of,during  the  French 
Revolution,  93, 94 — causes  of  his  secret 
unpopularity,  95 — his  imprudent  con- 
duct on  his  arrival,  after  his  first  resto- 
ration, iOl.  102 — violation  of  the 
charter,  and  its  effects,  104, 105— his 
second  restoration,  106,  107 — sketch 
of  his  reign,  107 — 123 — his  death,  124 
— survey  of  his  character  and  govera- 
tnent,  124—127. 


M. 


Maittna,  causes  of,  in  the  Roman,  states, 
34,  35,  36,  note  f— its  progress,  36— 
especially  in  th^  city  of  Rome,  37,  38 
— suggestions  for  checking  it,  36,  37. 

Mamifacturei,  British,  of  brass  and  cop- 
per. Increased  exportation  of,  under 
the  free  trade  system,  155 — also  of 
cotton,  earthenware,  and  paper,  156* 

Morabat,  an  ancent  Armenian  historian, 
notice  of,  511. 

Marem  Antonumt't  Meditations,  transla- 
tion of,  into  Persian,  critical  notice  of, 
518,  519. 

Mmy,  Queen  ol  Scots,  (•Iter  of,  to  the 
Dake  of  Guise,  after  her  condemnation, 
466,  467« 

Mosfoore  of  St.  Bartholomew,  rejoiciogi 
of  Philip  II.  on  account  of,  464,  465 
better  of  Charles  IX.  relating  to  it, 

.    465. 

MaximiUan,  emperor,  anecdote  of,  84. 

Meekawici'  Institutions,  observations  on 
the  good  effects  of,  220. 

Mendicity,  efforts  made  for  the  suppres- 
sion of,  at  Rome,  59' — and  generally 
over  the  Continet,  219,  220.   . 

Meehitarist  Monastery  of  St.  LaaiarOf  ac- 
a9Utttof,'509,  510. 


Misdtna  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  445. 

Miseries  of  a  French  deputy,  described, 
I9^^l99^aud  of  an  En^ith  roeoifacr 
of  parliament,  197,  nstOm 

Montbel  (M.  de),  Memoires  du  Due  de 
Reichstadtf  201— character  of  hit  work, 
202. 

Monte  di  Pkta  at  Rome,  account  of,  58. 

Moon,  researches  of  M.  Arago  on  the  sup- 
posed influence  of,  on  rain,  503,  504— 
nature  of  its  action  on  tlie  aUnosphere, 
504 — 507— qn  tiie  putrefactioD  of  ani- 
mal substances,  407— and  on  the  com- 
plexion, 507,508. 

Moses  Chorenensis  or  Choronabyi,  a  learned 
Armenian,  notice  of,  511,  512. 

Miirflt(  Achillc),  Eg9uisicde«  Ee«t«-I7«ii« 
Tilmm^ue.l, —anecdotes  of  the  author, 
2 — character  of  his  work,  3 — ^hii  de- 
scription of  the  New  England  Statei,  5 
— remarks  tiiereou,  ib,  6— hi»  descrip- 
tion of  the  Southern  States* 6 — remajb 
on  it,  7,  8— his  character  of  the  West- 
ern Stales,  8— and  of  the  principles  of 

V  the  American  Union,  9— bis  sophistical 
vindication  of  slavery,  10— 12— re- 
marks thereon,  12— and  on  the  capa^ 
city  of  negroes,  13— his  plan  for  abo- 
lishing slavery,  14— observations  on  it, 
ib.  15— and  on  his  representation  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  United  States, 
15— his  rapturous  descriptioii  of  » 
practising  barrister  there,  16— remarks 
on  it,  17— his  account  of  the  Amerion 
army  and  rifieroen,  18. 

JtfuMst«r.(£arl  of),  laudable  exertions  of, 
in  the  cause  of  Oriental  literature,  333, 

334. 

N. 

New  Eftgiand  States,  description  of.  5. 

Ney  (Marshal),  observations  on  the  exe- 
cution of,  109. 

Ni^uhr  (B.  G.),  Ronum  History,  Vol. 
III.  406— justness  of  his  views,  406, 
407— Mvceosvre  of  the  fialselioods  of 

.  some  historians,  407,  408— renarks  on 
the  alleged  political  cause  of  his  death, 
409,  410 — ^the  real  cause  of  his  early 
dissolution,  410— design  and  contenu 
of  his  third  volume,  411— 433— 434— 
tribute  of  Hie  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold  to  th^ 
value  of  his  history,  434 — his  vindica- 
tion of  Niebuhr  from  the  cliarge  of 
scepticism,  435*     See  Borne  (ancient). 

Noblesse,  origin  of,  in  Denmark,  136. 

Noditr  (Charles),  CEuvres  de,  181— cha- 
racter of  them,  199, 200. 

A^vtritton  of  plaQts,  several  stages  of,  339 
—347.  ,     . 
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OMlMcry  of  GnMios  Rask,  «38-^S40— 
0f  Jobs  Baptitte  Saj,  f  47.  U8--w>f 
Aatonio  ScaryM,  fifl-*«f  BanMba  Ori- 
ani,  tdS-xif  M.  Kicffer.  599,  530*- 
d  Baron  Cotta.  dSU^-.^«. 

OviaiH  (Baroaba)  biographioai  ii«Cice%f, 

tss. 

OritntKi  lM0rm$Mr4t  IHorarjr  nocicef  !«> 
tpectiog,  f&S.  654k  555-«-parcicalarly 
of  Armenian  lilrratorv,  50d«-6tS^ 
vindiGaiioa  of  the  eomniittoe  of  the 
.  OrimUml  Tramhtwn  Fund  from  the 
oeniuret  of  Prof«Mor  Sebtegel,  517— 
5f5— -impurtant  tervieef  rendered  by 
tbat  oomiuUtce  to  Oriental  liferatere, 
532. 555-^r  William  Jones's  observa- 
tions on  tbe  diacooragement  attending 
Ibe  study  of  Oriental  literature.  396— 
noble  eiforU  of  the  £aft  India  Com- 
pany to  pnratote  it,  in  England  bv  the 
course  of  stodj  pursued  at  Hailey  bory, 
35a-««nd  in  India,  55i.  55«. 


P. 


Pacea  (Cardiiul  Bartolomeo)  IdsiMrie 
Storichtt  S9-~observations  on  thein, 
67, 69. 

Fataten,  obserfBtions  on  the  German 
fohool  of.  75*-77-^part4cularly  on  tbe 
works  of  Van  Eyck.  77*-79. 

Pmpal  g0V€nm$nt,  ootline  of  the.  46, 47— 
.  its  ministers,  i6.— 49  -^  power  of  ibe 
Pope  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  as  a  lem- 
poral  sovereign,  47'— manioipal  organ- 
isation of  tbe  Roman  States,  49 — civil 
.  ooarts,  ib.  50 — tbelr  jnrisdictionsy  51— 
state  of  the  prisons.  59-— the  Holy 
Offices  i^«  53-^bumane  conduct  of  Pius 
VIL  to  n  relapsed  Jew,  ifr.— Papal  re- 
.  teiMie*  60,  61, 6S— observations  on  the 
•  Pa^l-govcsnoaeni  of*tho  Legslioos.  65, 
66-'-uncbangeableoes8  of  the  Roman 
courti.  6r-^fttmarks  on  tbe  oorreapun- 
denne  between  the  English  and  Aus- 
trian mioisters  respecting  tbe  complaints 
of  Uie  Legations.  69—79. 

PatruUtu  of  Rome,  origin  of,  419 — dis- 
putes between  them  and  the  plebeians, 
i6.— their  oppression  of  tbe  plebeians 
after  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  tlie 
Gauls,  414 — their  ineffectual  opposi- 
tion to  tlie  Licinian  rogations,  495 — 
396-*thelr  further  contests  with  tbe 
plebeians,  498—431. 

Peeehio  (Count  G.)>  works  of,  on  England, 
171 — characier  of  them,  l7i<«dc«cripo 
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r  tion  of  England,  t7t<-of  the  iifoign 
exiles  whom  he  met  in  Xiondon,  194— 
bis  remarks  on  English  cdooation*  195. 
176««-on  English  mads.  t77*«HMi  tbe 
English  mode  of  reeruiting  tba  avmj, 
178 — description  of  an  eleetion  of 
members  of  parliament,  180  i  eewpn- 
rison  uf  the  systems  ef  diraet  and  indi* 
roet  ejection,  180,  181. 

PeeM>  (Torquato).  desciiption  of  Don- 
mark,  and  uf  the  Danes  by.  In  1697, 
469,470.471. 

PeiUeo  (Silvio).  Afemone  di»  475— cha- 
racter  of  the  work,  475,  476««<aute  of 
his  imprisonment,  476,  477 — ^anecdote 
of  his  imprisonment  at  Milan,  479*-* 
48(1— removed  to  Venice,  and  confined 
in  tbe  Piomhi,  481 --his  seotimtnU  nnd 
pursuits  there.  481 — 487— fentanocd 
to  fifteen  years  imprisonment  In  the 
fortress  of  Spielberg  in  Moravia.  488— 
his  removal  thither.  489  anecdotes  of 
his  imprisonment  them,  and  of  some 
of  his  companioiks,  489— 497— >is  libe- 
rated with  t%vo  state  prisoners,  408— 
oues  to  Vienna,  499— and  thence  ln|o 
Italy.  499— his  separation  from  Ms 
friend  and  fellow  prisoner.  Maroneelli, 
500— return  to  his  family  at  Turin,  501 
— moral  uses  of  bis  won,  508« 

Philip  II.  Kins  of  Spain,  abttrnet  of 
evidence  relative  to  bis  conduct  to- 
wards his  son  Don  Carlos.  455  165 
conclusions  showing  that  be  did  not 
pot  him  to  death.  464— bis  delight  on 
hearing  of  tbe  massaeie  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, ih  465. 

Pirl^(m<r(Wilibald)  letteiu of  Dnief  K 
85— his  account  of  Dorer^  wMi,  89* 

PtMj  VIL  pope,  anecdote  of.  55. 

PUntt,  on  tbe  Physiology  of.  See  Fif^ 
table  Phyiiologjf. 

PoUont,  effect  uf.  on  the  slraetnie  ef 
pimits,  379, 580. 

Pmnjttins  MarthUt  pfe«nt  state  ef.  45. 

Pear,  eondithm  ef,  In  England,  819— «b- 
servatioiis  on  the  Bngttsb  poet  lews,  i5. 
and  on  the  system  of  workboesei  nnd 
•  depdts  for  the  poor,  i6.  990. 

lype,  triple  eflloe  In  tbe  person  of,  46— 
sketch  of  his  government  and  minlaleie, 
47—53. 

Pepulmtion  of  Rome,  39,  40— bow  afccC- 
ed  by  tbe  removal  of  Che  Papal  govem- 
ment,  41,  49— lu  present  stale,  45, 46 
—classification  of  it,  46. 

Prtsmu  at  Rome,  atate  of,  59. 

Protcftantt,  massacres  of,  in  the  South  ef 
Pranee,  in  1815,  107. 

PrMtia,  charges  of,  against  the  eommer- 
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dal  policT  of  England,  refuted,  40S — 

406. 
PitbUeatwnt  on  the  Continent,  litts  of, 

froin  October  Ui  December,  iBSt,  t54, 

9t  Mg. — from  January  tu  5Iarch,  1853, 

540,  et  teq. 
PutrrfaetioH  of  animal  ^ubstancet,  tnfla* 

cneo  of  tlie  moon  on,  507. 
Pyat  (Felix),  hit  description  of  a  coffee 

room  of  VaudeYillbu,  19«— 194. 


R. 


Rtam,  inflnenoe  of  the  moon  on,  503— 
505. 

fia«lc(Erasmut),  Biographical  Account  of, 
t38 — S40— outline  of  hit  excellent  An- 
glo Saion  Grammar,  SST,  tX8. 

Raumtr  (Friedrich  von),  Brieft  aui 
Pmit,  45f— Biographical  notice  of 
him,  453^object  and  contents  of  hit 
letten,  463— 455— hit  abstract  of  the 
evidence  respecting  the  history  of  Don 
Carlos  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
455—463  —his  conclusions  on  thb  sub- 
ject, 464— on  ilie  conduct  of  Philip  IL 
respecting  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, 464,  465. 

Rtdproeitif,  Colonel  Torrens's  argument 
on  the  necessity  of,  considered,  159, 
153. 

ReeruUhg  the  army  in  England,  observa- 
tions on,  178. 

Rdehaadt  (Doc  de).    See  Napolmt, 

RetigioH,  state  of,  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  15 — in  France,  438 — 
441. 

Raadf  in  England,  remarks  on,  177. 

Rodtt  (Eugene),  Parit  Maladi,  critical 
notice  of.  S«9,  t30. 

(ancient),  composition  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  411 — origin  of  the  Pa< 
tricaaus  or  Populos,  and  of  the  Plebs, 
41 S — disputes  between  them,  tbid, — 
oppression  of  the  Plebs  by  the  Patri- 
cians, after  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls,  414— ^langes  in  the  con- 
stitution proposd  by  C.  Licinins  Stolo 
and  L.  Sextius  Lsteranus,  414 — nar- 
rative of  the  event  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  Licinios  Stolo,  4t7 — ob- 
jiect  ii(  the  Jirti  rogation,  flie  election 
of  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  lo  be  a 
plebeian,  415 — objections  of  the  patri- 
ciaiis  as  related  by  Livy,  415 — reply 
to  them  by  Mr.  Niebuhr,  4t6— the  se- 
eofid  rogation,  the  Agrarian  Law  re 
ft|iecting  the  public  lands,  417 — state- 
ment of  it,  iiridt  41B— >ils  nature  and 


equity,  418— 4f0— the  third  rogation, 
by  which  it  was  ordered  that  all  the 
interest  paid  on  outstanding  debts 
should  be  deducted  from  the  capital, 
and  the  balance  paid  in  three  years  by 
equal  annual  instalments,  4t0  —  re- 
marks on  it,  ibid,  4t1,  4X— oppositian 
of  tlie  Patriciaui  to  Uie  passing  of  the 
rogations,  493,  4«4 — which  weroaven- 
tually  passed,  4f5,  4<6— consequences 
of  these  meaiuresi  498 — renewed  con- 
tests between  ttie  Patricians  and  the 
Plebeians,  498— 431— judicioos  regu- 
lations made  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
by  the  state  accommodating  delrtors 
with  loans,  43t— comparative  observa- 
tions on  the  working  of  the  Roman  and 
British  Reforms,  43«,  433. 

Roma  (Modem),  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  the  sutes 
of,  31, 3«— the  state  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  country  dependant  on  the  sani- 
tary cttnditioii  of  the  atmosphere,  ib. — 
34— couses  of  the  malaria  of  the  Ro- 
man plains,  lb.  35,  36  note  t — circum- 
stances which  have  aggravated  it,  sk— 
ancient  population  of  Rome,  s^. — pro- 
gress of  malaria,  36— especially  in  the 
modrrn  city  of  Rome,  37,  38— -sugges- 
tions for  checking  it,  36,  37 — ^pofMda- 
tion  of  Rome  at  various  times,  39,  40 
—probable  effect  of  the  rrmovri  of 
the  Papal  government  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  41,  49 — number  of 
births  and  deaths,  t6.  43— atate  of  the 
different  soils  capable  of  production, 
t6. — state  of  agriculture,  i6.  44 — par- 
ticularly on  the  Farm  of  Campomorto, 
t6.  45-^physical  state  of  the  present 
pr»pulation  of  the  Roman  province,  ib. 
46— classification  of  the  population  of 
the  Papal  States,  i6. — increase  of  crimes, 
53 — condition  of  the  banditti,  54 — 
particularly  during  the  French  domi- 
nion, 55 — improvement  of  the  polica 
by  the  French,  i6. — vindication  of  the 
character  of  the  modem  RooMns^.'id 
— number  of  criminals  tried  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  57 — ^income  of 
charitable  foundations,  t6.— aoconnt  of 
the  Monte  di  Pieia,  58-~efforta  made 
to  suppre!*s  mendicity,  59 — reventftes  of 
the  Municipality  of  Rome,  iiu— of  the 
clergy,  i6.  63 — state  of  education*  64. 

Roott  of  plants,  observatbns  on  the  de- 
scent of,  364. 

RoUaieu  of  crops,  physiological  principles 
for  the  regulation  of,  381. 

Ruma,  literary  intelli)»ence  from,  534. 

Kassuin  XcveU.    See  Zagmkin, 
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Saso  Gnmmatieui,  biographical  notice  of, 
iSf. 

Say  (Jean  Bapti3te),  biographical  notice 
of,  f47,  248. 

Scarpa  (Antonio),  biographicol  notice  of, 
f5f. 

SckUgd  (A.  W.),  ReJUximt  tur  VEtude 
dot  Languei  AsiaHques,  315 — his  attacl^ 
on  Professor  Wilwn,  317 — 3?o — refu- 
tation of  hb  objections  against  the  Ori- 
ental Translation  Fund :  firtt,  to  the 
system  of  publishing  translations  as  a 
means  of  diffusing  information  respect- 
ing the  nations  of  the  east,  317,  318 — 
ttamdlyt  of  the  alleged  incompetency  of 
the  translators,  318,  S\9— thirdly,  that 
the  committee  have  neglected  the  ori- 
ginals, 319 — 3«1— inaccuracy  of  his 
translation  of  one  of  their  regulations, 
3fO — his  angry  censure  of  the  euiogiom 
bestowed  by  the  committee  on  Arabic 
and  Persian  literature,  3S1— ^t3-'his 
ienoranoe  of  the  Calcutta  edition  of  the 
Shah  Nameh,3t3 — notice  of  his  obser- 
vations on  translations  of  Sanscrit  works 
published  by  English  scholars.  324— 
his  confession  of  his  own  obligations  to 
Wilkins's  version  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita, 
3S5'-the  British  Museum  vindicated 
from  his  unfounded  charges,  3S6 — his 
misrepresentations  of  the  Baron  de  Sa- 
cy's  remarks  on  Mr.  Price's  translation 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Jehan- 
gueir,  3f7—3«8— notice  of  M.  Von 
Hammer's  castigation  of  Professor  Sch- 

legel,  329. 
Silk  manufacturers*  statements  and  pro- 
positions, observations  on,  157 — 163. 
Slavery,  observations  on  the  state  of.  in 

the  United  States  of  America,  10—18 

— scheme  for  the  abolition  of  it,  14, 15. 
Slicp  of  plants,  nature  of  the,  365* 
Society,  remarks  on  the  economical  changes 

in,  219. 
&imi/   (Placido  Lukias),    Quadra   della 

Sttma  Letteraria  di  Armenia,  5()9.    See 

Armenian  Literature. 
Speetet  of  planU,  observations  on,  359 — 

361. 
Stem  of  plants,  observations  on  the  ascent 

of,  364. 
Stdidimtion  of  plants,    observations   on, 

358,  359. 
Syametry,  law  of,  observable  in   plants 

which  are  allied  by  natural  affinity,  361 

—364. 


T. 


Talleyrand,  conduct  of,  in  procuring  the 
restoration  of  the  Bonibons,  97 — their 
first  restoration  his  work,  99,  IIX) — his 
conduct  after  their  second  restoration, 
107 — his  resignation  of  office,  110. 

Texas,  province  of,  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of,  27,  28. 

Thorvaldsen,  the  sculptor,  anecdotes  of, 
225,  226. 

Tomnf%  (Colonel)  arguments  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  reciprocity  of  trade  examined, 
152,  153. 

Tournmi  (Comte  de),  Etudes  Statistiques 
sur  Rome,  29 — biographical  notice  of, 
30 — design  of  his  work,  ibid.  31.  See 
Rome^ 

Traditional  law  of  the  Jews,  notice  of, 
444,  445. 

Trees,  extraordinary  longevity  of,  368 — 
37 1 — process  of  nature  in  healing  them, 
377—379. 


V. 


Valdemar  L,  king  of  Denmark,  reign  of, 
133 — changes  in  the  Danish  oonatito- 
tion  effected  by  him,  134. 

Valdemar  IL,  outline  of  the  code  of  laws 
framed  by,  135 — 137. 

Fareie  (Signor),  critical  notice  of  his  no- 
vels, of  Folchetto  Malttspina,  231 — 233 
— and  of  Pretiosa  di  Sanluri,  233 — 236. 

Vaudevillists,  coffee-room  of,  at  Paris,  de- 
scribed, 192—196. 

Vegetable  physiology,  principles  of :  stme- 
ture  of  plants,  337, 338 — several  stages 
of  the  nutrition  of  planto.  339—347 — 
annual  growth  of  a  plant  in  each  of  the 
four  seasons,  348  —  fructification  of 
plants,  349,358 — ^reproduction  of  them 
by  subdivision,  358,  359 — species  of 
plants,  359— 361— law  of  symmetry 
observable  in  plants  which  are  allied  by 
natural  affinity,  361 — 364— descent  of 
the  root  and  ascent  of  the  stem,  364, 
365 — sleep  of  plants,  365 — causes  of 
their  tlifferent  colours,  365»  366*— indi- 
viduality of  plants,  367— duration  and 
age  of  trees,  368 — 371 — principles  of 
vegetable  epireology,  372 — 37d — pro- 
cess of  nature  in  healing  the  wounds  of 
trees,  377 — 379 — effects  of  poisons  on 
the  structure  of  plants,  379, 380. 

Venice,  notice  of  the  Armenian  monastery 
of  St.  Liisaaro  at,  51 1 ,  512. 

Vesuvius,  description  of  a  visit  to,  224. 

Viennet  (M.),  humorous  account  of  the 
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niaeries  of  •  French  cWpiity  bj',  195— 
199. 
Vigny  (ComM  AifmUle),  ontioi  notice 
of  hit  ComuUtiicm  Ju  D^efur  N^ir, 


W. 


HW,  ubwrtations  on,  ttt. 

WwtktTt  esmmiiMtioD  of  the  Mippoied 

influcoce  of  the  mooo  on,  50i5i»  506. 
H^i^n     (Profeisor    Horace    Ha^iiMii)f 

charget  of  A.  W.  Schlegel    agaioai, 

vindicated,  317,  535. 
WoolUu  manufactwret,  Brilisb,  cause  of 

the  decreased  exportation  of,  157. 
WifrettUr,  petitiou  frooi,  to  the  House  of 


Commons,  remarks  oo,  141,  14f .    See 
Free  Tradt, 
Woundt  of  trees,  prooess  of  nature  in 
heaiing,  377—^9. 


Y. 

Yankee,  origin  of  the  word,  4,  noie  |« 

Z. 


ZitgMkiM  (M.  J.)»  aWtraot  of  kU 

rical  romance  of  *  Yorii  MiloUav^v,  or 
the  Rusaians  in  161  S»'  with  tmnalated 
specimena,  S83-^99«-obsenratioiis  on 
it*  400,  401-'-aiid  on  his  romance  of 
*  RotldYev.  or  the  Ruasiaiis  m  181X,' 
401.  4Qf. 


ERRATA  IN  VOL.  XI. 
Pugc  239,  last  line,  for  MS.  read  volume. 

940,  line   4^  —    a  Sybarite  rsa4<  an  Anchorite. 
S99,  line  9,  —  fmUt  read  {««. 
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